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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  the  following  work  is  defined  by  its  title :  it  is  a  history, 
not  of  Eagliah  Xinga  or  English  CoQi^neets,  but  of  the  English  People. 
At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  much  tliat  was  interesting  and  attractive  in  it- 
self, and  which  the  constant  usage  of  onr  historians  has  made  familiar 
to  English  readers,  I  have  preferred  to  pass  lightly  and  briefly  over  tlie 
details  of  foreign  wars  aqd  diplomacies,  the  personal  adventures  of  kings 
and  nobles,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  intrigues  of  favorites,  and  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  incidents  of  that  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social 
ads'ance  in  which  we  read  the  history  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  with 
tliia  purpose  tljat  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  Cliaucer  than  to  Cressy, 
to  Caxton  than  to  the  petty  strife  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  to  the 
Foor  Law  of  Elizabeth  tlian  to  her  victory  at  Cadiz,  to  the  Metliodist  re- 
vival than  to  the  escape  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

■Whatever  the  worth  of  tho  present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven 
tbroughont  that  it  shonld  never  sink  into  r* "  drum  and  tnimpet  liistory." 
It  is  the  reproach  of  historians  that  they  have  too  often  turned  history 
into  a  mere  record  of  the  biiteheiy  of  men  by  tlieir  fellow-men.  But 
war  plays  a  small  part  in  the  real  story  of  European  nations,  and  in  that 
of  England  its  part  is  smaller  than  in  any.  The  only  war  which  has 
profoundly  affected  English  society  and  English  government  is  tiie  Hun- 
dred-Years' War  with  France,  and  of  tliat  war  the  results  were  simply 
evil.  If  I  have  said  little  of  tlia  glories  of  Cressy,  it  is  beeause  I  have 
dwelt  much  on  the  wrong  and  misery  which  prompted  the  verso  of 
Longland  and  the  preaching  of  Ball.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
never  slinink  from  telliiig  at  length  the  trinmplis  of  peace.    I  have  r»- 
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Rtored  to  their  place  among  the  achievements  of  EngUshmea  the ''  Faerie 
Qiieene  "  and  the  "  Novum  Organiim."  I  have  set  Shakepere  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  placed  the  Ecientific  inquiries  of  tlic 
Royal  Society  side  by  side  v?ith  the  victories  of  the  New  Model.  If 
Bome  of  tlie  conventional  figures  of  military  and  political  history  occupy 
in  mj  pages  less  than  the  space  usually  given  them,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  to  find  a  place  for  fignres  little  heeded  in  common  history  —  tliD 
figures  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
philosopher. 

In  England,  more  timn  elsewhere,  constitntional  progress  has  been  the 
result  of  social  development  In  a  brief  summary  of  our  history  sncli 
as  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  as  I  could  have  wished  to  dwell 
on  every  phase  of  this  development ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out, 
at  great  crises,  such  as  those  of  the  Peasant  l-Cevolt  or  the  rise  of  the 
New  Monarchy,  how  much  of  oar  political  history  is  the  ontcome  of  so- 
cial changes ;  and  throughout  I  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  1*6- 
ligious,  intellectual,  and  industnal  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  any  previous  history  of  the  eame 
extent. 

The  scale  of  the  present  work  has  hindered  tno  from  giving  in  detail 
the  authorities  for  every  statement  But  I  have  prefixed  to  each  section 
a  short  critical  account  of  the  chief  contemporary  autliorities  for  the 
period  it  repi-esents,  as  well  as  of  the  most  useful  modem  works  in  whicli 
it  can  be  studied.  As  I  am  writing  for  English  readers  of  a  general 
class,  I  have  tliought  it  better  to  restrict  myself  in  tlie  latter  case  to  En- 
glish books,  or  to  English  translations  of  foreign  works  where  they  exist. 
This  is  a  rule  wliieh  I  have  only  broken  in  the  occasional  mention  of 
French  books,  such  as  those  of  Guizot  or  Mignet,  well  known  and  within 
reach  of  ordinary  students.  I  greatly  regret  that  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  invaluable  Constitutional  History  of  Professor  Stubbs 
came  too  late  for  me  to  use  it  in  my  account  of  tliose  early  periods  on 
which  it  has  thrown  so  great  a  light. 

I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  faults  and  oversights  in  a  work,  much 
of  which  lias  been  written  in  houra  of  weakness  and  ill-health.    That  its  ! 


imperfections  are  not  gi-eatcr  than  they  are,  I  owe  to  tbs  kindness  of 
those  who  have  from  time  to  time  aided  rae  with  stiggeBtions  and  cor- 
rections ;  and  especially  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  hns 
never  tired  of  helping  me  with  counsel  and  criticism.  Thanks  for  like 
friendly  help  are  dne  to  Professor  Stubbs  and  Professor  Bryee,  and  in 
literary  matters  to  the  Kev,  Stopford  Brooke,  whose  wide  knowledge  and 
refined  taste  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to 
tlie  kindness  of  Miss  Thompson  for  permission  to  use  the  Genealogical 
Tables  prefixed  to  my  work,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  a  like  permission 
to  use  some  of  the  maps  in  his  "  Old  English  History." 

The  Chronological  Annala  which  precede  the  text  will,  I  trnst,  bo  use- 
ful in  the  study  of  those  periods  where  the  coarse  of  my  story  has  com. 
pelled  mo  to  neglect  the  strict  chronological  order  of  snccession.  In 
using  this  book  as  a  school-book,  both  teacher  and  scholar  would  do  well 
to  study  them  side  by  side  with  the  text 
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Ketnm  and  death  of  Oodirlne. 
10S3    Uamld  made  Sari  of  W«t  Baxons. 
lOS-1    William's  vlclnij  at  Mortemer. 
105S    Harold's  llrat  campaign  in  Walea. 

nnnf  Soman  oonqaest  of  sonthem  Ttaly. 
lOSB    WmUm's  Tlrtory  at  tbe  Dlye. 

■  060    Normans  Inyade  BlcUy. 

■  083    Harold  conquers  Wales. 
1066    BaroldjKlng. 

conqueia  at  Stamlbrd  Bridge. 

dehated  at  Senlac,  or  Hastings. 

WUlIun  ot  Hormandy,  King,  died  IDSI. 
lOflg' 


1071 


>  Norman  conqneit  of  England. 


070   Beoreanliatlon  of  llie  Church. 
075    Sleing  of  Soger  Flti-Oabem. 

WiUIam  Iniades  Walea. 
.085    Failure  of  Danish  Invasion. 

086  Completion  of  Domesday  Boek. 

087  ^VllUun  tbe  Red,  died  1100. 
.093    Anitln  ArehMMhop. 

KevoU  of  Wales  against  the  Norman  Hsrcb- 


Revolt  of  Robert  de  Mowbray. 

Normandy  left  In  i>1edge  to  WUllalB. 

WlllUm  Invades  Wales. 

Anselm  leaves  England.  , 

War  with  France. 

Benrr  Uie  Flnt,  died  llSfi. 

Henry's  Charter. 

WDIlun  of  Normandy  Invades  England. 
.    SettlementofqiiestionofluvMtltnrBB. 

EcElUb  Conqnast  otHormandy. 
iFulcofJeTDsalem,  Count  of  AnJon. 
I   War  wllb  France. 

War  wUb  AnJon. 
1    Feace  of  Qlaors. 

i   Marriage  of  Matilda  vltb  Henry  T. 
;    Eevolt  of  Norman  baronage. 
I   Wreck  of  WbllB  Ship. 
[    Benry'a  campaign  In  Wales. 
\    France  a.id  Aojos  espporl  Wlltlan  Cllto. 
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II3I 
1138 


Matilda  mtnicd  to  GeoBrj  at  AdJod. 

Detth  of  the  Cllto  in  FludBn. 

IKvolt  of  WllM. 

Slerben  ol  Bloli,  dlsd  llBl. 

TIonnsndT  npalKi  ttae  AageTlus. 

HeToJt  of  Eiirl  Hubert. 

Battle  or  the  Staudsrd. 

Sclmre  of  tbe  Blahopi. 
1    Ballla  OI  Uucola. 
r    Malildii  wlthdrawi  to  Jturmaudy. 
)    UeDryorAoJoaluEuElaud. 

Ardil^diop  Theobald  driven  Into  Kdla. 
i    lleorj  becomes  Duko  nf  Nonoaadj. 
t    Henry  morrle*  Eleanor  of  Qnlemie, 
I    Honrj  Id  England.    Treaty  of  Wull In sford. 
1   Henrr  tke  Second,  died  llSB. 
t    EipedltloD  agalDit  touluuse. 

Tbe  Oraat  Ecnlafe. 
t    Ttiomu  made  Archblibop  of  Ciiiitarbarr. 
I    ConatlmtloiH  of  Clarandon. 

Flight  of  Archblihop  Thomaai 
(    Asilia  of  ~ 


I    Strani^bair'*  f  maalou  of  Ireland. 
I    DeHth  of  ATchbtahop  Ttiamaa. 

InqneatorSherlltS. 
I    HebelUoaorHenrj'non*. 
I    AailieotNortltanipIou. 
I    BsorganizailDn  of  Curia  Scgts. 
.    Aulu  of  Anna. 
I    Be%'0lt  oritlcbard. 

Blchard  the  FIrat,  dlvd  IIMl 
|}  Richard'D  Cntiade. 

^}  War  olth  Pblllp  Ansnitna. 

>t  LlewelljD  Ap-Jonrenh  In  Konh  Wales. 

r    Rlchsid  baltdi  Chilean  Galllard. 
>    John,  dlea  ISID. 

I    recovers  AdJou  and  Ualue. 

LajfO/nura  writa  tht  BruL 
I    JMnrder  ct  Arlbar. 
I   French  coaqowt  of  Aiijoa  and  21anDii 


THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

1S04-139S. 

i   Baicma  refnae  to  Agbt  for  rocorerj  of  Hor- 

mandr. 
I   Innocent  UL  puti  Sbgland  nsdar  Intcr- 

dlcL 
.    Juhn  redncaLlewellyn-tp-Jorwarlh  tOBiil>- 


131S 

JohD  dltldea  Irlih  Pale  Into  eonntlea. 

uia 

John  beeomea  tbe  Fnpa'a  vanal. 

iai4 

Battle  of  BonrtuM. 

JMSV-Kaiwrft™.. 

tils 

The  Great  Charter. 

1316 

Lewia  of  France  talleU  In  bj  the  Baroni. 

Henry  fie  Third,  died  liU. 

ConamatlonoftheChflfier. 

HIT 

HnbertdeBnrgh,Jii.Hdnr)f. 

Charter  again  conOnned. 

H3I 

Friar,  land  UBngland. 

1313 

Charter  attain  conflrmad  Bt  Oxford. 

I33S 

1»B 

Stephen  Langtea-g  death. 

iaa» 

Papal  eiacllnna. 

1930 

Fullnre  of  HenrTa  campnipi  In  Polton. 

1S3I 

Coniplracj  agalnut  the  Italian  dergy. 

1132 

Pan  of  Baberlde  Burgh. 

1137 

Chatter  again  conBnned. 

itss 

Eail  Simon  of  Lelceaier  marriei  Hentj' 

Blalar. 

1341 

1312 

Barana  rebae  nabildlea. 

lt4et.LIe<Te1lTD-ap-SrTflyUi,  Prince   Id  Knrtb 

1X831         Walea. 

IXlti    Irltb  refiiaal  ofanbaldlea. 

Earl  SlmoD  In  Gaecovr. 
1353    Earl  Simon  retnma  to  Eoglatid. 
1SS9    ProvUIone  of  Oxford. 
IXei     Earl  Simon  leaveg  Sogland. 
1364    HiteofAmlena. 

Datlle  of  LewBB. 
136fi    Commoui  enmmaned  to  Parilamaat 

Battle  of  Ereaham. 
1307    EogfT  Boom  urita  hU  "  Oput  Itajvt." 
1368     LlewellTD-ap-OrylTytb  owned  aa  Prince  of 

1370  KilnArd  goe*  on  Crnande. 

J374  Edward  the  First,  died  UDT. 

1377  Ednard  reduces  LlcweUiL-Bp-OrjlTftb  to 

enbmiaalon. 

1379  HtutoteofMnrtmaln. 

1383  Conqneal  of  Walea. 

1384  Stalnte  ofHerehant*. 
1386  Stntate  or  Winchester. 

1390  Statute  "QnlaEmptorei." 
Eipnlslnn  of  the  Jeira, 

» airiaga  Treaty  nf  Brlgham. 

1391  Parliament  at  Norham  aettlea  Scolcb  nic- 

1393  Edward  claims  appenia  from  Scotland. 

1 394  Selinre  of  Qnlenne  bj  Philip  of  France. 
I3Sfi    French  fleet  Bltacka  Dover. 

Final  artiSDliatliiii  of  the  Engtiah  ParlLune  u  L 


Dcillizedoy  Google 
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THE  WAR  WITH  BCOTLAITD  AND  FRANCE. 


I   Edinrd  eonqnen  SeotltDd. 
'    VIclDTT  of  Wallace  at  SUrJlns. 
Oollawrj  orih 


Bamni  reniw  to  ic 


1303 

130-1 
1305 
130G 


.n  Flinderf. 

cice  tll«EBl  iBiaUoD. 
Sdwaid  conquers  ScaU  U  Filklrk. 
Peace  Willi  Fnnee. 
Baroiia  dsmand  nomlaatlon  of  Mluiitcrs  bj 


1S06-I48G. 
1354 
1358 
1S60 
1867 


Cbarten. 
Final  rabmlnlon  of  Scotland. 
Parliament  of  PentL 
RliloK  ol  Robert  Bmca. 
ParllameBl  o[  Cnrllale.    Firat  Stalut*  ol 

FcovlNrB. 
Ednnrd  tbe  Seen  ad,  died  I92T. 
Ga<resu>n  eilled. 
The  Lord!  Oidalnen  draw  up  Aiildes  of 

Serorn].  i 

Deatb  or  OaTcatoD. 


■  31'!    BattlaurBi 


133«t 
1336 
133?) 
18) 
1339 


of  Atbeary. 

Edvard  accepts  tbe  Ordinances. 

Deatb  of  Earl  of  Lelccater.  Ordinance)  t,a- 
nnlled. 

Trnce  with  the  ScoEii. 

Frsncb  attack  Aqnllaina. 

Tlis  Queen  and  Prince  Bdnaid  In  France. 

QnecD  lauda  In  Eiiglaod. 

I3ep<wit!oo  oE  Edward  II. 

Edward  the  TUrd,  died  im. 

Treaty  of  Norlhnmpton  recognfiea  Inde- 
pendence of  Scotland. 

Death  of  Robert  Bmce,' 

Death  of  Roger  Morllinei. 

Edward  Batllnl  Invadee  Scotland. 

BalTIeofHalldonllllL 

BiJllol  doea  homaBe  lo  Bdword. 

BilUol  drlrea  from  Scollaud. 

Edward  Inrades  Scotland.  . 


War  with  Franco  »i 
Edward  d 


I  Scotland. 


^ks  Franco  CCom  Brabant. 
Batlle  of  Blnra. 
War  In  BriltanT  and  Gnlenne. 
Buttles  of  Creu;  and  Nevllle'a  CroH. 
CaptnrB  of  Cal.il.. 
Truce  wllh  France. 
Fint  appearance  of  the  Black  Detitb. 
Slalotas  of  Idbarera. 
1353   Flrat  StatnteorPncmanlre. 


Renewal  of  French  war. 

Bailie  ot  Poltlen. 

Treitr  ofBretlgny. 

The  Black  Prince  Tlctorlons  at  Hijarft. 

Statnle  of  Kllkennr. 

Renewal  ot  French  war. 

Wgdift  trtatttt  "Dl  Datalalo." 

Storma  of  Umoges. 

Victory  of  Spanlah  fleet  olT  Roclielle. 

Revolt  of  Aqoltalne. 

The  Good  PailliinenL 

III  work  undone  bj  the  Dnke  of  Lancaiter. 

Wjdlf  before  the  Blshope  of  London. 

BicbBrd  tbe  Second,  died  ISM. 

GreROrj  XI.  flenonnceB  Wj-cllfs  heresy. 

ixmcland't  "PitTt  the  Ha\ighne.n." 

If'ycUr'a  declaration  agnlnat  Traninbalan- 


Suppre 


Df  the  P 


1S84    Death  of  Wycllt 

1S87    Barons  force  Richard  to  diirnlGS  Ibe  Eatl 

of  Suffolk. 
1389    Trnce  with  Franca. 
1391    Richard  In  Ireland. 
13&6    BIcbacdtnarTies  Isabella  of  Frnnca 
Truce  with,  prolonged. 

1397  Murder  of  the  Dnka  of  aloncettcr. 

1398  BIchard'a  plana  of  tyranny. 
1899    DepMllluD  of  Richard. 

■  1  J,  Benrr  **«  Fourth,  died  1113. 
140tr^eToU  of  Owen  Glendower  lu  Wulea. 
1401    Statute  of  QeretlcB. 
1403    Battle  of  Homlldon  Hill. 

1403  RiToll  of  the  Perdes. 

1404  French  descents  on  Eu^laud. 

1405  BeToHof  ArcbblahopScrope. 
1407    French  attack  Gatcony. 

1411    KugllBb  Ibrceseal  toaldDnkeotDnrenndy 


1413 


Heiirr  tbe  Flflli,  died  112:. 

[414  1^11  n rd  Conapl racy. 

1415  Battle  of  Aglnconrt 

I41T  Beury  Inradea  Normmidy. 

1419  Alliance  with  Dnke  of  Durgnndy. 

1420  Treaty  of  Trojee. 

1433  Henry  tbe  SIxtta,  died  UTL 


1439    aiege  ofOrleai 

1430  County  atilTrai 

1431  Dealhofjoan 


Congrw 

Hnrrleg*  of  Ker^ret  of  Anion. 
Death  ot  Dnko  of  Qloncesler. 
Impencbment  and  death  of  Dnke  oT  St 
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^4, 


I  loa  of  Nareuwdr  ud  Gul«Dn«. 

I  Dake  of  York  ii*ai«d  Piowcwr. 

;  TliU  bBttIs  ol  SL  AltwDi. 

t  KodofToit^ProUcLorlU. 

>  FiflnrsafYcvklBtraTalL 

I  BaEUa  of  NorUiainptini. 
York  acknairledeed  u  ■Deccoor. 


Bnamd  bBtUc  of  8t  Altttni, 
Battle  ol  Uurtlowr'i  Cnui. 
Bdward  tlte  F«BrUi,  died  U3^  3 


1    Bottle  of  TOwtwu 

i   Sdwud  muri«a  Lidj  Gnj, 

t   Warwick  driven  to  Fcwicii. 

Flight  ot  Sdwud  lo  fiargnndf. 
L    Bettlea  of  Banet  and  Tawkaburr, 
I    Kdward  InndM  Truica. 
I    Outnn  «MIh  in  Sngtaad, 
I    UardeiDf  Edward  tbfl  Pinli. 

RlebBrd  tke  Third,  dlod  IMS. 

Bncklngham's  iDanrrectiiMi. 
i   Battle  oT  Boawonh. 


THE  TTJDORB. 


/■ 


140-r 

isoi 

tsos 

liOS 
IfiO» 

/ 

ISIS 
1SI3 

isie 

>1S1T 
^   IS19 

ISSO 

isai 
i»« 

1S23 
1S34 
ISSS 

I53T 

1S39 

I  531 

'    1S3X 
15S4 

153S 

^  i«sa 

IfiST 


Benrj  th«  Serontb,  died  lEOIl 

Conaplrac;  of  Lambert  SlmueL 

Treaiir  with  Fetdlnaiid  end  IiubeUa. 

Denrr  loTadea  France. 

Comieh  RabelllDD. 

Ferkln  Warbeck  captnied. 

Eebutlan  Cabot  landa  la  America. 

CtitL  and  £nun(ua  at  OiSari.  j6 

Artbar  Todor  marrlei  Calliarinaof  An^ao. 

If  argaret  Todor  nuurloe  James  the  Foortlt. 

CiM  Ccon  eS  SL  Pa/tCt. 

Henrr  the  EIa;htk,  died  IMT. 

Kntaai*  wriM  1A«  "Pnim  of  FeUv"         / 

War  with  Fruee.    CUrl  favOt  BL  Prnt* 


Batilea  of  tb<  Sfinn  and  of  Flodden. 

Walac;  becomea  chief  UlalEler. 

Jftro'a  "Uiopfa.' 

LD[her  denonDcea  Indnlgencee. 

Field  ofCloUi  of  Gold. 

Lather  buma  the  Popc'a  Boll. 

Qnanel  of  Lather  with  Beiirr  the  Eighth, 


^1 


Keoewol  of  Frencl 


ifolser  qna 


the  Commons, 
icea  daltoUtd. 
Peace  wllb  Fcance.    IV"da'  'nnulala  Ci 


Hear;  neolTaa  oo  a  DIroree.    FeiKcnUnn 

of  Pioteatuita. 
Fall  of  WolMj.    Ulnlatrj  of  Norfulk  and 

More. 
King  acknowledged  aa  "Snpreme  Bend  of 

the  Cboreh  of  Bagland." 
Statute  of  AppeaU.   Aana  Boleyn  crowned. 


lioTEi 


ipremi 


'  and  Si 


Ctotnwell  Vlsir.Oener>I.    Dmhtflfert. 
Otenbrow  of  Iht  Ganldloai  in  Ireland. 
Engllah  Bible  Inied. 
DiHolDtiDD  of  lesser  ll0Daiterle& 
PUgrlmafie  of  Grace. 

■lecntloa  oC  Lord  Bieter  and  L«d;  SalU- 
botT. 


1542   CompIellOD  ot  the  Todor  Conqnaat  of  Ire- 


Biecntlon  of  Earl  at  Sarrej. 

BdwBrd  Ibe  Blxtb,  died  IRO. 

Battle  otFlnkie  Cieugta. 

Bnglleb  Book  of  Common  Prej-er. 

Western  Rebellion.  End  of  Somowt'A  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Doath  ac  Someraet. 

Snppreaslon  of  CbaotileB. 

BSarj,  died  IBM. 

Cbincellor  dlscotan  Arcbenj^l. 

Mar;  marries  Phl'llp  of  Spnln. 

En(Iand  absoUed  bj  Cardinal  Pole, 

Pettecntlon  ofPniteatuits  breliie- 

BnrDlng  of  Arcbhiibop  Cranmar. 

War  Willi  FmDce. 

Loss  of  Calaia. 

Eimbetb,  died  IfOt. 

res  torn  Ro^al  Sapremacr  and  English 

Prayei^boofc 

War  In  Seotlasd. 

Mar;  Stnart  lands  la  Scotland 

BabelUon  of  Shane  0-NcU1  In  Ulster. 

Elizabeth  snpports  Freuch  Hngnenota. 

first  Penal  Stalate  agBlDitCathollci,  and 
flist  Poor  Iaw. 

Hawkins  baglna  BlaTe-tmde  with  AMc*. 

BngUih  drlTcD  on!  of  Baira^ 


Thlrt7-nine  Articles  Imposed  on  dergj, 

1585 

Karr  msrrlca  Damlej. 

IfiOS 

Damlej  mnrder.  Blialo. 

Bojsl  Exchange  built. 

1567 

Bollrwell  mnrdeia  Damlej. 

Uamal  and  death  of  ShODe  O'NallL 

1BS8 

Hoij  dies  to  England. 

1G69 

Bevolt  oftbe  nortbem  Earls. 

1571 

167* 

Consplracj  aod  death  of  Norfblk. 

Klsing  at  the  Low  Coniitrlea  ngilnat  Alva. 

Google 
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I    Pint  puUfc  Tliatn  in  Bladt/ritm. 

r    IdDdJug  or  the  Semlnaij  Priatg. 

Snike  teU  uU  for  Ihs  Fulfic 

I    Sptnter  pulMtltti  "Shtphar^t  Cbloufar." 
I    Caniplau  and  Puraoii*  In  EdkIddiI. 

BernLl    ot  lbs    Deamondi.     lla>uia«    ()| 

Smenrlck.  _ 

:    Plota  (o  >»u*lnBts  BEliabetfa.  ^ 

Nev  puiren  Giteii  hi  BccIbIuHcoI  Com- 
mluion. 
,    Unrder  of  Prince  or  Onini^. 

Ariniida  ^-ntbani  In  tfae  Tii£iii,  "^ 

..^DlouliiitlouorvfrKlnH. 

KnsU.h  nrraj  Mrt  to  NelherUina* 

Dnkg  on  tile  Bpanlili  CouU 

Biltle  of  Zutpben. 

Bal)lugC0li'ii  Plot. 


■  fi8T   Death  or  Uarjetnart. 

^    Drake  bnnig  Spanlah  lloet  at  Cidii. 
~^    JfoTtoi«'«"niB*«r(Bi«." 
1588    Defeat  of  the  ArraadA. 

Martin  MarptriMi  Traelt. 
15S9    Drake  pi niiders  ConiDiia. 
[£90    PnhUauim  iif  Oia  ••  FiurU  Qaim*.' 
IfiSS    Shaktptr^t  ■' VmuM  and  Aihmui.'' 
1E94    Hooker'a"£ccIaa1aallcalrulllf.-< 
1598    Jonm(t"BtinjKaain)titUunar.-' 

Deaceot  npon  Cadli. 
I50T    Rulu  of  the  Second  Armada. 

Batoa't  "Enaiii.' 

1 598  Revolt  of  Enfli  O'Naill. 

1599  KxpedlllaQofEarlofEscezIalretaad. 
1 801    Eiecntlon  nf  Kuex. 

1603    UonntJa;  cumpletca  the  Conqoeat  of  Ire- 
land. 
^         DcuUi  of  EUubetb. 


THE  STUARTa 


1603- 

loss 

leos 

Jamn  the  Pint,  dlad  KKSl 
mileaarj  Petllluii. 

162S 

Land  Blebop  of  London. 

1604 

16S9 

and  Slate. 

DamptOD  Cuurt  Caut^isnce. 

Wentwonh  Lord  Pnuddent  of  Ihe  Korlh. 

leos 

Gunpowder  Plot 

1630 

Puritan  BmlgraUoa  to  New  England. 

1631 

Wenlworth  Lord  Deputy  In  Ireland. 

1610 

PlaDlBlloR  of  Ulaler. 

1833 

Land  Archblahop  of  Canierborj. 
MOtm;  "Alkgre"  and  "Anaeriw- 

1613 

Harrtage  of  tbo  Elector  PalallDB. 

Prynna'a  "  Blatrlomaatli." 

1614 

1034 

Miltm-i-Omut.-' 

1615 

Trial  of  Ihe  Earl  of  SomerHt. 
DlBBTuce  orChlef-JtuUco  Cokt 
Sale  of  PKracfea. 

1086 

Book  of  Canoni  and  Camman  Prater  lanued 
for  Scotland. 

Propoaals  for  (he  Spaalih  KairlagA. 

1837 

Dampdan  refbaea  to  pay  Shlp-monej. 

leiG 

DtMt^SkakKperi. 

HeTOllofEdlnbui^h. 

1617 

Bacon  Lord  E«p«r. 

Trial  of  Hampden. 

Zip«llUoa  and  death  of  Balelsh. 

1838 

MiUan'i  "Lyet^t." 

Tbe  Dsclaratlon  of  Sporla. 

Tbe  Scotch  Coi-enarl. 

I6Ig 

BeE'nnfng  of  Thirty  -Teare'  War. 

1839 

Leelle  at  Douse  Law. 

1«30 

iDTaalonofthePalaUnala. 

PaelUcatloa  of  Berwick. 

Atton'.  ".Voram  OrDonum." 

1640 

Tbe  Short  Parltameot. 

Lauding  of  tbe  Pilgrim  Fatben  I 

n  Haw 

The  BlahopC  War. 

EngUnd. 

Qreat  Conndl  of  Peen  at  Talk. 

leai 

Commona. 

of  the 

1641 

Sncntlon  of  StnDord,  Man. 
Charlea  *lalu  Scotland. 

1638 

Jonmer  of  Charlea  to  Uadrld.* 

Tbe  Irtab  Haaucn.  Oct 

16»4 

BuolTo  of  War  .eilnat  Spain. 

16X5 

Ckkrles  Ibe  Pint,  died  lUV. 
Pint  [^rl lament  dlaKilred. 
Pallnre  of  eipedlUon  acalnat  CadlM. 

104S 

Charlei  belbre  Hnll,  Apt^L 
Horallata  wllhdrair  from  ParlUmenL 

1626 

Second  Parliament  dluolTtd. 

Battle  of  KdpAm.Ou.sa. 

lezT 

niMtt  wrila  On  "D«  Cice." 

Pailnra  oreipedltInD  to  Itocbclle. 

1643 

AsHmblj  of  Dtrlnu  astemblea  at  Weit- 

1638    The  Patlilon  of  KlghL 


Google 
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I8J3    BLilng  ot  the  OoralibmaD,  Jfiqi. 

Death  dT  Bunpden,  J'UM. 

BiKk  of  Boiudwir  Down,  Jvlff.  ' 

Keg*  at  Gloi»ena<-,  Aug. 

TtklDK  oftbe  CoTenut,  StpC  U. 
1841    Fight  ■(CiopndT  Biidg«,Jiau. 

BHtIa  of  tUntun  Uoor,  ^otv; 

Surrender  of  FarliamenUij  Arm}  In  Cora- 
mil,  5^ 

BatUa  or  Tlppermolr,  Bipt. 

Battle  of  Newborr,  Oct. 
IS15    Self-renDnndng  OrdhiaDee,  AprO. 

Heir  Uodsl  nlKd. 

Battle  at  Nuebj,  Jknc  U. 

Battle  of  PhUlphaogh,  Sept. 
IS4S    Cbarle*  BoneDdere  to  the  Scota,  JTai/. 
1«4»    Seote  rorrender  Charlei  to  the  HoQsen,  <R*, 

Army  elects  Adjntators,  A%rriL 

The  Sing  seized  at  Holmby  Honie,  Jimt. 

"Hnmtile  Bepresentatlon"  of  the  Army, 

Sipalalon  of  the  ElereD  Hemben. 

Annj  octapks  London,  A-ag. 

Flight  of  the  King,  Sat. 

Secret  Tnatr  of  Cbarlea  with  (he  Scots,  Dm. 
I84S   OnlbTMk  of  tbe  Rojatlat  Hsfoll,  At, 

BevoH  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  Kent,  Jfoi-. 

Fairfax  and  Cromwall  la  Biaei  and  Walee, 
JvriB-Jaly. 

Battle  of  Fnslon,  Aug.  13. 

B^rrandBT  of  Colcheiter,  Avg.  it. 

Prided  Forge,  Dm. 

Bayal  Sorittu  ai7<iu  at  Oz/ori. 
1S49    Eiecntlon  of  Charles  I.',  ynn.  H. 

Bcotland  ptocUlma  Charlea  II. 

England  proclBlma  Iteelf  a  CommoLwenlth. 

Cromwell  fllorma  Drogheda,  Aug. 
IB58   Cronawell  BDtera  Scotland,  Jray. 

Battle  of  Dunbar,  Sipt.  t. 
lOSl    Battle  of  Worceeter,  S?pt  *. 

Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland.    - 

Hobbf-i  "Latattian." 

1553  Oatbnak  of  Dutch  War,  Jfr^. 
Victory  of  V»n  Tromp,  So». 

less    Tlcti>rrofBUlie,n». 

Cromirell  drlyea  ont  the  Parlliment,,l]ir<I  It, 
Conatltnent  CaDTeatlon  (Barebones  Failia- 

meut),  Jtt^. 
ConTeDtlOD  diMolTee,  Deg. 

1554  TbelnetromenCarQaTemment. 
Oliver  CroaiiTell,  Lord  Protect- 
or, died  1603. 

Peace  conclnded  with  Holland. 
Flral  Protectorate  Parllnment,  Srft. 

1555  I>lw>latlonoftheFacllBment,yan. 
The  M B)or-Oenenl>. 
BetUetneDt  of  Bcolland  and  Ireland. 
SetUemeot  of  tbe  CharetL 

ma   Blake  In  the  Hedlteiranean. 

War  with  Spain  and  Conqneat  of  JatnaliM. 
Second  Protectorate  PerlUmenc,  Sipt. 


r    Blake*a  Tlclory  It  SanU  Cmi. 

Cromwell  refoses  title  of  King. 

Act  of  Oovemment. 
I   Parllaiaeot  dlesalTSd,  Fii. 

Battle  of  the  Dnnea. 

Capture  of  Dnnklrk. 

Death  of  Cromwell,  St'-  3, 

BIcIinrd   CroiDiveU,  Lord  Pro* 
tec  tor,  died  int 
I    Third  Prolectorala  FaillamcDt. 

Pullament  dlaaolved. 

Long  Parliament  recellod. 

Loag  Parliament  again  drlTsn  ont. 
»    Uank  eatsrs  London. 

Tbe  "Coarentlon"  PaTllament. 

Charlea  tbe  Second)  Innds  at  Dover. 
Mas,  <U«d  ISSS. 


Union  otScatland  and  Ireland  undone. 

1661 

Act  of  nnlformlty  re-enacted. 

leea 

Purltao  clergy  driTen  ont 

B«ValSoci^atL<mdon. 

1683 

1664 

Conventicle  Act 

Dnlch  Ww  begin.. 

1666 

Flre-HUe  Act. 

Plagne  and  Fire  of  London. 

Stulon't  TJUoru  iff  Ftvxbmt. 

16G7 

The  Dalch  In  the  Uedway. 

DIsmlMal  of. Clarendon. 

Fcece  of  Bredn. 

Lewie  sUacki  Flandera. 

Jftllon'i  '•FaradfM  leO.' 

The  Triple  AllUnce. 

Fcaee  of  Alx-la-Chapellev 

Aebley  ebrlnki  back  from   tolentl<m  t 

Catholics. 
Treaty  of  Dover. 

Bunvan'i  "POgrin'i  UTignu'  vritien. 
iraiaii't  "PtaviUtt  ittjttltud"  and  "Sanut. 

^'<H(on1  Ttuoiy  eflAgU. 
Clodng  of  the  Bicheqiwr. 
of  Indnlgence. 
War  begins  with  Hidhmd. 
Ashley  made  Chancellor. 
Dcctaratlan  of  Indnlgencfl  withdrawn. 
The  Teat  Act. 


16T3   DeclaraUi 


1673 


'     BbtftatbDry  take*  the  lead  of  tbe  Country 
Party. 
1074    BUI  of  ProteMant  Securities  fallf. 
Charlea  makea  peace  with  Holland. 
Danhy  Lord  Treasnrer. 
1815    Treaty  of  mntoal  aid  between  Chailee  and 


for  War  with 


Prince  Of  Orange  mairiea  Hary. 

Coof^lc 


CBRONOLOaiCAL  ANNALS. 


1698   Peace  of  Klmagnen. 

Oatea  lUTniU  the  SofUb  Plot. 

Fill  of  Dub;. 

Raw  Wiilatrr  with  Sbafteabnrj  at  lb 

Tnnpls'i  pUn  for  a  Daw  ConudL 
1679   H«w  PulUment  Buetc 


U  ti)Q  tbroD^ 

FotlUinian  and  Abhomra. 

Exclndoa  BUI  tbrown  oat  br  tha  LonU. 

Trial  of  Lord  SUfford. 
1081    ParlUmant  at  Oxford. 

LlmlutloQ  Bill  rajeeUd. 

Manminitli  nod  SbaAMbnr?  uraaled. 
IBSa    CoiuplncrandflliihtafBbanBibiuT. 

HTe-boUB  Plot. 
1G83   Daatb  of  BbilteibiUT. 

Lord  Roawll  and  AlgamoD  fiidDeyezeCDted. 
1684    Town  ebarten  qoaahad. 


18BS    Jmmm  tit*  S«Ma«,  dlad  im. 

InnuractlDii  of  Argrla  aid  HomDonth. 

BatUa  of  Sodiamoor,  iMy  & 

Tha  Bloodj  Cinailt. 

Aim;  nlMd  to  MhOOO  mao. 

Berocatloo  of  Bdlot  of  Kautaa. 
1686    Padlamant  rabiiaa  to  rgpeal  TMt  Art. 

Taal  Aet  dlapamad  witb  bf  Royal  anttaoiitr. 


168  J   ff«to.'»' 

XxpoUloQ  Dt  the  Fellow*  of  Vasdalan. 

DbraUnlotLorda  Rochaatar  and  Claiandoik 

DedantloD  of  IndulsaDoa. 

Tba  boraoglia  radiated, 

WlUlam  of  Oranga   prutaati   agalait  tha 
Dsdaiatton. 

TrmiDiiall  mada  Lord  Dapnty  tn  Ireland. 
1688    ClarKTrariua  to  read  DaclvaUan  of  liidnl- 

Vr   '  fbrait  of  tba  SeveD  Blabopa. 

Irlah  Croopi  brongbt  oTar  to  England. 
Lawla  attack*  Oarman;. 
Wmiam  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay. 
Flight  of  Jama*. 


MODERN  ENGLAND. 


less  CoDTenUon  Pirilamest 

Declaiatlon  of  Blgbca. 
WllllaBa  and  Hmt  BMd«  KlBC 
and  Qaeen. 

William  fonna  tbe  Grand  AlUaoca  agonal 

BatUa  al  KUUeciankle,  JalV  IT.         O-awIa. 

8[egB  (tf  Londondeny. 

JCutlDT  BUL 

Toleration  Bill. 

fiUl  of  Blgbts. 

flactaalon  of  tbo  HoDjnrora. 
16S0   AblDTatlonBiiland  ActofOraca. 

Battle  of  Baach7  Head,  June  n. 

Battle  of  Uie  Boyoe,  Aly  0. 

William  rapvlaed  from  Umarlck. 
1681    BalUaofAagbrini.J^y. 

Capllalatlon  and  Troaty  of  Llmarlcb 


Battle  of  La  Hogne,  Jfiqnv. 

less 

16M 

BankotKoglandaetapL 

DealhofMarT. 

1686 

16»» 

Peace  of  R^wlck. 

laeg 

Flm  Partition  Treatj. 

1700 

Second  Fartltlon  Treatr- 

1701 

Bnke  of  Anion  becomaa  King  at  B 

Daatfa  of  Jame*  tba  Second. 

Act  of  BattlemenI  passed. 

170» 

Anns,  died  ini. 

170« 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  AagmM  U 

Harlej  and  SL  John  take  oOce. 

170G 

TloloriM  of  Pelerboroogh  In  Spa) 

1T06 

Balt1eorR[imlllle<,jr<iiFt>. 

1707  Act  ofTInlon  with  Scotland. 

1 708  Battle  of  Oadensrde. 
Diamlasal  of  Haiief  and  BI,  John. 

170e    Battle  of  Malplaquet 
1710    Trial  of  SaChBTBnL 

Tory  Hlnlstrj  of  Harlej  and  St  Joh& 
171S   DliinlaBai  of  Marlborough. 

1715  Treatr  0/ Utrecht 

1714    Ceorse  the  First,  died  im. 

Hlnlatrr  otTawDBhend  and  Walpole. 

1716  JacoUte  BeroH  ODdar  Lord  Har. 
1716.  HlntatfjafLordStanbopa. 

Tha  GepleoDlai  Bill. 
I71T   The  Triple  Alliance. 
J7I8    Tbe  Qnadmpla  Alllanca. 
1730    Fallnraoftbe  Peerage  Bill. 

The  SoDth  Sea  Companr. 
17X1    Hinlatrf  or  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
172S    Exile  of  Bishop  AtleiliDrT. 
17S7    War  with  Analria  and  Bpain. 

Georce  tbe  Beoondt  died  ITOO. 
1720    Treat;  of  SeTllIa. 

1730    Free  eiportalion  of  American  lie*  allawcd. 
1781   Treat}  of  Tlenni. 
1733    Walpole'e  Bzcisa  Bin. 

War  or  the  Poliah  Bncceadon. 

Family  Compscl  between  France  and  Sp^B. 

1737  Death  of  Quean  Caroline, 

1738  The  MdhoiiiU  appear  in  IviOim. 

1739  War  declared  with  Spain. 

1740  War  of  the  Austrian  Socceaalon. 
1742    Resignation  of  Walpole. 
1T43    Hioittn  of  Hanrr  Palham. 

Battle  of  I>elllDgea,  Jiow  tl.      - 


CBRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


ITSS 
17S« 
1»7 

ITSS 
1T69 

1160 

uei 
■tea 

1T»3 
1TS4 
ITSS 

iTae 

1768 


1170 

nil 


BUtla  of  VooMnori  Kv  ■!• 

Oarlu  Xdwtrd  lands  In  SodtlMld. 

Bltth  of  FrMtospuu^  Apt  11. 

ClurlM  Bd  waid  nutws  Barbf,  Dan.  1. 

Battte  of  Tilklik,  Jan.  n. 

Battl*  of  CDllodsn,  Apra  1<. 

Peace  of  Aiz-la-Ghapclle. 

CllTe'i  mrprlM  of  Arcat. 

Smth  Df  Bnu7  Fslhim. 

Minlstrr  ofDoka  of  Kewcutle, 

The  S«T*D-Ye«rii'  War. 

Defeat  ofGBaial  Bnddock. 

LOM  of  Fort  HabOD. 

Betnit  or  Admiral  Br°S- 

CoDTentton  of  Oloitcr-BeTMt. 

HlniiUj  orwmiam  Pitt. 

BatUa  of  Flanejr,  Juw  SB. 

Oaptnre  of  Loalabars  and  Cape  Bralon. 

Capioie  of  Port  Daqnem*. 

Battle  of  Hlndoi,  Jiv- 1. 

Battle  o(  QnlbenHi  Bit,  Km.  M. 

Captan  of  Fort  Nlifan  and  TleoDdsrogt. 

Wollb'a  TktoiT  on  Halgbti  of  Abraham. 

eeorxe  the  TUrd,  died  ISM 

Battle  of  Wandemah. 

Vinlrtr;  of  Lord  Bnta. 

SrindttB't  Oanat  intr  Iht  IrtHO. 

VoJ^uwd  ufoUfilhu  nctirte 

Stamp  Act  passed. 

lilDlstrr  of  Lord  Bocklnghun. 

Heeling  and  Protait  of  Atnarlcui  Coneraia. 

Wait  imtntM  Sttim-€nffinA, 

BapeaJ  ol  tlia  Stamp  Act. 

Hlnlstrr  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Hinistry  of  the  Dnke  of  Onlton. 

WUke*  exp«ll«d  Ihim  Hoom  of  Common*. 

ArbtrigU  InimU  QidmftvnwaMu. 

Wllkea  three  tlmoi  elected  ftn  U tddlnez. 


la  Col.  Li 

OccnpUlan  of  Boaton  bj  Brltlab  ttoopa. 
iMtttn  ij  Jiaibit. 
UlnlaCij  of  LOfd  North. 
Cbalham  pcopoaaa  P 


BvtanAv  tfOugnca  BailUh  Jburnoli. 


177*   IIDItai7oaiipatIonDfBo>ton.  Portdosed. 
XaiaachaaetU  Charter  iltatsd. 
CoDKreas  anemblea  at  Phfladalphfa. 

ITTI    B^leciloa  or  Chatham'!  plan  of  concillatton. 
SkdnnLib  at  Lexington. 
AmaiiMna,  Boder  WaaUngton,  baalage  Boa- 
Battle  of  BOBkm^  HUL  [ton 
Sootbem  Cotontoa  aipel  thdi  Oorenora. 

ITT8   Oam^taB  teamCt  (fc  ir^k 
Arnold  Inradei  Canada. 


1776    AdanSmUVt"WialtK^tiailim.'' 
1TT7    Battle  of  BrandTirlua. 

Surrender  ot  Saratoga,  Ott.  u. 

Chstluun  prapoMS  Pederal  Cnlon. 

Waahlngton  at  Vallef  Forge. 
1778    Alliance  of  Fiance  with  United  States 

Death  of  Chatham,  April  T. 
1770    Alliance  of  Spain  with  DnltadBtatea. 

Siege  or  Qlbraltar. 

Armed  Nentralltj  of  Northern  Powen 

The  Irfeb  Volunteer*. 

1780  CoTDvalUa  captare*  Charleaton. 
Descent  of  HTder  All  on  tbe  Canutlc 

1781  DefkatofHyderatFortoNoTo. 
SDrrender  of  Oomwallle  at  Torktown. 

1T8S    MinlstrrofLordBocUDgbam. 

Victories  of  Bodnej. 

Repeal  of  Pojnlng's  Act. 

Fltt'i  mil  far  ParllameDtarr  Reform. 

Bnrke's  Bill  of  Bconomlcal  BatOnn. 

ebelbDme  Hlnlatrr. 

Bepnlae  of  AlUei  from  Gibraltar. 

Treatlei  of  Paria  and  VereaUlee. 
«7S3    Coalition  Hlnlati7  of  Fox  and  North. 

Foz'D  India  Bill. 

MLnlsCiTof  PIIL 
1784    Pilt'i  India  Bill. 

Sinking  Fluid  and  Bidsa. 
478fi    FarllameaUrT Reform  Bill. 

Free-trade  Bill  between  England  and  Ir«>. 

1780  Trial  of  Warren  Hastinga.  [lani 

1787  Traatj  of  Commerce  with  France. 

1788  The  RegencT  BUI. 

1T89    Meeting  of  SUt«*-G«neral  at  VemUIei. 

Ne#  French  Constltntion. 

Triple  Alliance  Ibr  delknie  of  Turkey. 
1  TOO    Qnarrel  orer  Nootka  Sonnd. 

Pitt  dehnds  Poland. 

BarUt'  'BtfitMmt  on  Ou  FmeK  AnoIuHon* 

1781  RepreMntatlTeGoTaninentaetnp  In  Canada. 
Foi-a  Libel  Act 

Aurb'i  "AppM  from  Ktu  t»  Old  WMg*." 
I79S   FlU  hinders  Holland  from  Joining  the  Co- 
France  opens  the  Schddt.  Calltloa. 

Pitt's  eSbrts  for  peace. 

The  United  Irishmen. 
1703   fnince  declares  War  on  SnglsntL 

Part  of  Whigi  }aln  Flit 

English  army  lands  In  Flanden. 
1784    English  drlren  fromTonlOD. 

HngllBh  driven  from  Balland. 

Soapenelon  of  Babeaa  Corpna  Ad. 

Vtctorj  of  Lord  Howe,  Ji»t4  tL 
1780   Battle  or  Cape  SLVIneent. 

Surht't  "Mltrt  on  a  BteMdl  AKUt" 
4707    England  alone  In  the  War  with  Pnuict- 

Bnttle  of  Camperdown. 
1788    Irtsb  remit  cmahed  at  Vlneear  Blli 

Battle  of  the  Nile. 
>1 70S    Pitt  leTiTcs  the  Coalition  pgalnst  Franc*. 

Conqoeit  of  XTsora. 
1800   Bairander  of  Malta  to  Boglith  Fleet. 

Armed  Nentralltf  of  northern  Poweia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


AdralnUtntlon  vttSi.  Addlngtan. 

finrreodci  or  Frencli  umj  la  Egypt. 
—      Battle  of  Copaohigon. 
-  180*    Peice  of  AmlOT*. 

FubtimOm  of  "EAiitbtrrak  JiM^rD." 
•- 1 803    Bonapule  declsm  Wu. 

BatUa  of  Aua]«. 

S«coad  MiDlBtr;  of  Filt 
-1805    BaUleorTnGUgir,  OAiL 

1 806  Death  of  Pitt,  Jan.  19. 
Mlnlatrr  of  Lord  QrsuvUla. 
Death  of  Fox. 

1807  Orters  In  CooncU, 
AboUUon  of  SlaTs-trade. 
HlalBtry  of  Dake  of  Fortluid. 


<lk, 


Sdtini 


lotD 


IB  NoD-Intcrcanm  Act 


Ballla  of  Vlmiua  and  CanTentlon  of  Cfob 
IBOB    Battle  of  Contnut,  J'oik  It. 

Wellealer  diitea  Soolt  bom  Opoitc 

BUUe  of  TalsTeia,  Jvig  11. 

Eipedltloa  aealDSt  Walcbsno. 

Minlatry  of  Spencer  Pereeral. 

H8y1t«1  of  ParltBmaQlaij  Befona. 
1810    BatUe  ot  Boeaco. 

IJnea  of  Toma  Vedm. 
'1811    FrtDce  of  Walaa  l>MomeB  Bq^aoL 

Battle  of  Foentaa  de  Onore,  Ma^  D. 

Walllngton  repnlwd  from  Badajoi  aid  A1- 

loddlte  Biota.  [melda. 

1813   AuM^vitloii  of  Speneei  PeiMTBl. 

Ulnlilij  of  Lord  LlTerpool. 

Stonn  of  Cladad  Bodrlgo  and  Bad^oi. 
v4meilea  deelarea  War  againgt  ELaglaad. 

Battia  of  Balimanct,  Jyiy  IK. 

WeUlnEtou  tttreiti  from  Bnrgoi. 

Vlctorlea  of  ABMrieaa  Frigttea. 
:813    Battle  of VlttorlK,  Jamil, 

BatUei  of  the  Pjreneea. 

WellfaiEtan  aotan  FtSDca,  OeC 


1814 


1823 
1833 
1836 


BattlaofOrtho. 
Baitle  of  TodIddm,  AprQ  ID. 
Battle  of  Chippewa,  July. 
Raid  apon  Waehlnpon. 
BrItlBh  rtpplsed  at  PUtQsbnrK  and  NbitOt- 
Baitle  of  Qnatre  Brw,  Ju—  10.  Ooaae. 

Baltic  of  Waterloo,  ./W»  IS. 
Tnatj  otTleoiu. 
Uauchsaler  UawociB. 
Cnto  Street  CoDeplracr. 
OeoFEe  lli«  Fanrtb,  died  IWX 
■BUI  lot  the  Qneea's  Divorce. 
Canning  Forelea  Itinlster. 


Expedition  to  Forlneal. 
Recognttlon  of  Sonth  A 
IClQlatrr  of  Ur.  Canning. 
MlnlalTf  of  Lord  Qoderlch. 
BnttleofNsviiriao. 


ilati?. 


1838   Uloletrr  ofthsDnkeorwilltnEtan. 


I    IVUUain  tbe  Poarth,  died  ISST. 

UluUir;  of  Lord  Qrej. 

Opening  <if  LIvnpvil  and  ihtuliattr  B.  a. 

Ren»m  AgltMlon. 
:   P>rUuDenUi7  BelbnDB11lpaued,Jt(MT. 
;    Snpprewlou  of  Colonial  Slavery, 

East  India  trade  thrown  opeo. 
r   UlnlatrjofLordUelbuDnie. 
-■  New  Poor  law, 

—  Syetem  of  National  Education  iiegan. 
Hlnletry  of  Sir  Bobect  l^eL 

I    Ulnlatry  of  Lord  Uelbonna  replaced. 

Hnnlclpal  CorporatloD  Act. 
I    Geiersl  Rflglftratlon  Act. 

Civil  JCardase  AcL 
'    TUtorls. 
I    Commltlse  of Prlry  Conndl  for  BdocaUon  ji» 

—  Dcmanda  for  a  People's  Clurter.    [atltntsd. 
— FoimitlOD  of  Antl'.Coni.lAW  Lugne. 

Revolt  in  Caoada. 

War  with  China. 

Occnpatloa  of  CatnL 
I    Qnadrnple  Allloace  nltli  Tianee,  Fortngal, 

Bomt>ardnieiit  of  Acre.  load  SjMla. 

I    Mlnlltry  of  Bli  RolMTl  Pe«L 

iDCome  Tax  revived. 

Peace  with  Chlsa. 

Uinun  of  EiKllah  aniiT  In  AffKhanlitsD. 
i    TictflrieaofPoUockla  AHghanlBiaii. 
i   BMlleaorUoodkeeandFennealiah. 
I    Battle  of  Sobraon. 

— Rcpefll  of  the  Cora  Lawi. 

r    MluietiyofLard  JidiDRaMell. 

1    SuppreealonoriheCbartlelauidlrlehrebcIa; 

Victory  of  Ooqlerat. 

Annexation  of  the  Pmilanb. 
I    HlBlatrT  of  Lord  Derby. 
I    Ministry  of  Ii>rd  Aberdeen. 
I    Allloace  with  France  agiliiBtRasrit. 

Siege  of  Scbaatopol. 

Battle  of  InkermanD,  A'w.  B. 
I   MlDlitiy  of  Lord  Palmertton. 

Captore  of  Sebutopn]. 
)   Peace  of  Parle  with  Biuata 
r    Sepoy  Mutiny  In  Ben^l. 
i    SoverelgDly   of  India  transferred   to   the 

Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY 
THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER  I 

TEE  ENQLIBH  KINGDOMS,  B07-I01& 

SMtl*B  I.— BrlUte  >■«  llM  B>kU>1^ 

[iiiihmtie$  for  the  constitnlion  tind  settlement  of  the  English.  >ee  Kemble'ii "  S>x- 
DMin  Englind/sndespetJiJIy  the  "  ColwiitulionBl  History  of  England,"  by  Profew- 
or  Sabbs.  Sir  Francis  Fnlgnve's  History  of  ths  Engiisb  ComnioDWMllh  is  Talaa- 
l^  bnt  to  be  ascd  wiih  otre.  A  vignronii  and  accurate  sketch  of  the  early  coattittt- 
tknt  may  be  foimd  iu  Mr.  FreemaD's  Uistacy  of  the  Sonata  CoHqoaM,  toL  uj 


FoK  the  fatherland  of  the  English  race  we  must  look  fnr  away 
from  Eogland  itself.  In  the  fifth  century  afler  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  one  conntry  which  bore  the  name  of  Eairlaod  waa  what  we 
now  call  Steawick,  a  district  in  the  iicart  of  the  peaineala  which 
parts  the  Baltic  I'rom  the  Northern  seas.  Its  pleasant  pastures. 
Its  black-timbered  homesteads,  its  prim  little  townships  looking 
dowD  on  inlets  of  purple  water,  were  then  but  a  wild  waste  of' 
hesther  and  sand,  girt  aloni;  the  coast  with  sunless  woodland, 
broken  only  on  the  western  side  by  meadows  whidi  crept  down  to 
the  marshes  and  the  sea.  The  dwellers  in  this  district  were  one 
ont  of  three  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same  Low  Grerman  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  at  the  monnent  when  history  discovers 
tbem  were  bound  together  into  a  confederacy  by  the  ties  of  a  com- 
moD  blood  and  a  common  speech.  To  the  north  of  the  Eoglish  lay 
the  tribe  of  the  Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  la  their  dis- 
trict of  Jatland.    To  the  south  of  them  the  tribe  of  the  Saxons 


tribes  was  shown  by  their  use  of  a  common  name,  while  the  choice 
if  this  name  points  out  the  nibe  which  at  the  moment  when  we 
first  meet  them  mast  have  been  strongest  and  most  powerful  in 
the  confederacy.  Althoui^h  they  were  all  known  as  Saxons  by  the 
Roman  people  who  touched  them  only  on  their  southern  border 
where  the  ^xone  dwelt,  and  who  remained  ignorant  of  the  very 
(liatence  of  the  English  or  the  JuIgd,  the  three  tribes  bore  among 
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I  themselves  tlic  name  of  tlie  central  tribe  of  their  league,  the  iiamc 
of  Englishmen. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  these  English  folk  in  this  Old  Eogland 
we  know  little.  But,  from  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  them 
when  conquest  had  brought  these  Englishmen  to  the  shores  of 
Britain,  their  political  and  social  organization  must  have  been 
that  of  the  German  race  to  which  they  belonged.  The  basis  of 
their  society  was  the  free  land-holder.  In  the  Englisli  tongue  he 
alone  was  known  as  "  the  man,"  or  "  the  churl ;"  and  two  Ilnglish 
phrases  set  liis  freedom  vividly  before  us.  He  was  "  the  free-neck- 
ed man,"  whose  long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  that  had  never  bent 
to  a  lord.  He  was  "  the  weaponed  man,"  who  alone  bore  spear  anil 
sword,  for  he  alone  possessed  the  right  which  in  such  a  state  of 
society  formed  tlie  main  check  upon  lawless  outrage,  the  right  of 
private  war.  Justice  had  to  sprmg  from  each  man's  personal  ac- 
tion ;  and  every  freeman  was  his  own  avenger.  But,  even  in  thtr 
earliest  forms  of  English  society  of  which  wo  catch  traces,  this 
right  of  self-defense  was  being  modified  and  restricted  by  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  pnblio  justice.  "ITie  "  blood-wite,"  or  compensation  in 
money  foi>  pei'sonal  wrong,  was  the  fii'st  effort  of  the  tribe  as  n 
whole  to  regulate  private  revenge.  The  freeman's  life  and  thu 
freeman's  limb  had  each  on  this  system  its  legal  price.  "  Eye  for 
eye,"  ran  the  rough  code,  and  "  lite  for  life,"  or  for  each  fair  dam- 
ages. We  see  a  further  step  towai-d  the  recognition  of  a  wrong 
as  done  not  to  the  individual  man,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
another  custom  of  the  very  earliest  times.  The  prine  of  lile  or 
limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wron'f-doev  to  the  man  he  wronged,  but 
by  the  family  or  hoiiae  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  family  or  house 


of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  made  to  rest  ii 
little  group  of  English  people  upon  the  blood-bond  which  knit  its 
families  t<^ether;  every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  by  all 
who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to  have 
been  committed  to  all  who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  Buffercr 
from  it.  From  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  family  bond  as  n 
means  of  restraining  the  wrong-doer  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  did  not  as  yet  possess  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  En- 
glish justice.  Eaoh  kinsman  was  his  kinsman's  keeper,  bound  to 
protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder  him  from  wix>ng-doing,  and  to 
suffer  with  and  pay  for  him  if  wrong  were  done.  So  fully  was 
this  principle  recognized  that,  even  if  any  man  was  chained  before 
his  fellow-tribesmen  with  crime,  his  kinslblk  still  remained  in  fact 
hia  sole  judges;  for  it  was  by  their  solemn  oath  of  his  innocence 
or  hia  guilt  that  ho  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  blood-bond  save  both  its  military  and  social  form  to  Old 
English  society,  itinsmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  feelings  of  honor  and  discipline  were  drawn  from  the 
common  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  group  of  warriors  to  his 
house.  And  as  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  field,  so  they 
dwelt  side  by  side  on  the  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harling,  and 
Billing  by  Billing;  and  each  "wick"  or  "ham"  or  "stead"  or 
"tun''  took  its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt  together  in  it. 
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TIte  home  or  "ham"  of  the  Billings  would  be  BilliDghain,  and  the 
"  tuti"  or  town  of  the  Harlinga  would  be  Harlington.  But  in  such 
eettleniciita,  the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie  of 
land.  I>aiid  witli  the  German  race  seems  every  where  to  have 
been  the  accompauiment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman  was  strict- 
ly the  freeholder,  and  the  exercise  of  liis  full  rights  as  a  fi-ee  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  which  he  l>eloDged  was  inseparable  from 
the  possession  of  his  "holding."  The  landless  man  ceased  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  be  free,  though  he  was  no  man's  slave.  In 
the  very  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of  the  German  race  we  see  them 
a  race  of  land-holders  and  laud-tillera.  Tacitus,  the  first  Roman 
who  looked  closely  at  these  destined  conquerors  of  Rome,  found 
them  a  nation  of  farmers,  pasturing  on  the  forest  glades  around 
their  villages,  and  plowing  their  vUlage  fields.  A  feature  which 
at  once  struck  him  as  pailing  them  trom  the  civilized  world  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  was  their  hatred  of  cities  and  their 
love  even  within  their  little  settlements  of  a  jealous  independence. 
''They  live  apart,"  he  aaya,  "each  bv  himself,  as  woodside,  plain, 
or  fresh  spring  attracts  him."  And  as  each  dweller  within  the 
settlement  was  jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  independence 
among  his  fellow-settlers,  so  each  settlement  was  jealous  of  its 
independence  among  its  fellow-settlements.  Each  little  farmer- 
commonwealth  was  girt  in  by  its  own  border  or  "  mark,"  a  belt 
of  forest  or  waste  or  Jeu  which  parted  it  from  its  fellow-villages, 
a  ring  of  common  ground  which  none  of  its  settlers  miiiht  tako  for 
his  own,  but  which  served  as  a  death-ground  where  criminals  met 
their  doom,  and  was  held  to  be  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the 
nixie  and  the  will-o'-tht^wisp.  If  a  stranger  came  through  this 
wood  or  over  this  waste,  custom  bade  him  blow  his  horn  as  he 
camp,  fpF  if  h^  stole  through  secretly  he  was  taken  for  »  fw^  anA 


any  man  might  lawfally  qlay  bim,  Within  the  village  we  find 
from  the  first  a  marked  social  difi'erence  between  two  orders  of  its 
indwellers.  The  bulk  of  its  homesteads  were  those  of  its  freemen 
or  "ceorls;"  but  among  these  were  the  larger  homes  of  "eorls," 
or  men  distinguished  among  their  fellows  by  noble  blood,  who 
were  held  in  an  hereditary  reverence,  and  from  whom  the  "  ealdor- 
men"  of  the  village  were  chosen  as  leaders  in  war-time  or  rulers 
in  time  of  peace.  But  the  choice  was  a  purely  voluntary  one, 
and  the  man  of  noble  blood  enjoyed  no  legal  privil^e  above  his 
fellow  a.     Tl^e  ^tyal  sovereignty  within  the  settlement  resided 


fellow  a.      ri^R  ^t^ial  sovereigiitv  within  the  settlement  resided 
jn  thft  |wdy  of  its  freen^^n.    Their  homesteads  clustered  ryund  ^ 


mnflt-hill,  or  ronnd  a  sacred  tre~wh|re  the  whole  commn"i*y  ■"*•* 
• — ^minister  its  own  justice  and  to  frame  its  own  laws.     Here 


ia-AdJX 


the  field  was  passed  from  man  to  man^b' 

cut  from  its  soil,  and  the  strife  of  farmer  with  farmer  was  settled 
according  to  the  "customs"  of  the  settlement,  as  its  "  elder-men" 
I'tated  them,  and  the  wrong-doer  was  judged  and  hJa  fine  assessed 
by  the  kinsfolk.  Here,  too,  the  "  witan,"  the  Wise  Men  of  the  vil- 
lage, met  to  settle  (^nestions  of  peace  and  war,  to  judge  just  judg- 
ment, and  frame  wise  laws,  as  their  descendants,  the  Wise  Men 
of  a  later  England,  meet  in  Pai-liaraeut  at  Westminster,  to  frame 
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laws  and  do  justice  for  the  great  empire  wliicb  has  spmng  from 
tbia  little  body  of  farm  er-cu  turn  on  weal  the  in  Sleewick. 

The  religion  of  the  English  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  wholo 
Gei-man  family.  Chrietianity,  which  had  by  this  time  brought 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Koman  Empire,  had  not  penetrated 
■OS  yet  among  the  forests  of  the  North.  The  common  god  of  the 
English  people,  as  of  the  whole  German  race,  was  Wodeo,  the 

ar-god,  the  gnai'dian  of  ways  and  boundaries,  to  whom  his  u-or- 
nhipere  attributed  the  invention  of  letters,  and  whom  every  tribe 
held  to  be  the  first  ancestor  of  its  kings.  Our  own  names  for  the 
days  of  the  week  still  recall  to  ns  the  gods  whom  our  English 
fathers  worshiped  in  their  Sleswick  homeland.  Wednesday  is 
WodenVday,  as  Thursday  is  the  day  of  Thunder,  or,  as  the  North- 
men called  him,  Thor,  the  god  of  air  and  storm  and  rain ;  Friday 
is  Fi-eaVday,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  joy  and  fmitfulness,  whose 
cmblemsi,  borne  aloft,  by  dancing  maidens,  brought  increase  to 
every  field  and  stall  they  visited.  Saturday  commemorates  an 
obscure  god,  Soetere ;  Tuesday  the  Dark  god,  Tiw,  to  meet  whom 
was  death.  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  of  the  spring, 
lends  her  name  to  the  Chvistiaa  festival  of  the  Resurrection.  ^- 
bind  these  floated  the  dim  shapes  of  .in  older  mythology, "  Wyrd," 
the  death-goddess,  whose  memory  lingered  long  in  tiie  "  weird"  of 
northern  superstition,  or  the  Shield-Maidens,  the  "  mighty  women" 
who,  an  old  rhyme  tells  us, "  wrought  on  the  battle-field  their  toil 
and  hurled  the  shrilliug  javelins."  Nearer  to  the  popular  fancy 
lay  the  deities  of  wood  and  fell,  or  the  hero-gods  of  legend  and 
song,  "Nicer"  the  water-sprite  who  gave  us  our  water-nixies  and 
"Pld  Nick,"  "Weland"  the  forger  of  mighty  shields  and  tharp- 
bitini;  swords  at  a  later  time  in  his  Berkshire  "  Weyland's  smithy," 
or  jfigil,  the  hero-archer,  whose  legend  is  that  of  Cioudesly  or 
Tell.  A  nature  worship  of  this  sort  lent  itself  ill  to  the  purposes 
of  a  priesthood,  and  though  a  priestly  class  existed  it  seems  at  no 
time  to  have  had  much  weight  in  the  English  society.  As  every  ' 
freeman  was  his  own  judge  and  his  own  legislator,  so  he  was  his 
own  house  priest ;  and  the  common  English  worship  lay  in  the 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  to  the  god  of  his  hearth. 

From  Sleswick  and  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea  ^re  mnst 
pass,  before  opening  our  story,  to  a  land  which,  dear  as  it  is  now 
to  Englishmen,  had  not  as  yet  been  trodden  by  English  feet. 
The  island  of  Britain  had  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  been  a 
province  of  the  Empire.  A  descent  of  Julius  Cffisar  revealed  it 
(aa  66)  to  the  Roman  world,  but  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  its  definite  conqnest.  The  vic- 
tories of  Julius  Agricola  (a.d,  T8-84)  carried  the  Roman  frontier 
to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde,  and  the  work  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization followed  hard  upon  the  Roman  sword.  The  conquered 
population  was  grouped  m  great  cities  such  as  York  or  Lincoln, 
cities  governed  by  their  own  municipal  officers,  guarded  by  mass* 
ive  walls,  and  linked  together  by  a  net-work  of  magnificent  roads, 
which  extended  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Com- 
merce sprang  up  in  ports  like  that  of  London ;  agrioultnre  flour- 
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iahed  till  Britain  became  one  of  the  grest  corn-exporting  oonn- 
trios  of  the  world ;  its  mineral  reeonrcea  were  explored  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  the  lead  mines  of  Somerset,  the  iron  mines  of 
Northnmberland  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  wealth  of  the  isl- 
and grew  fast  during  centaries  of  nnbroken  peace,  but  the  evils 
which  were  slowly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  at 
lar^  mnst  have  told  neavilv  on  the  real  wealth  of  the  province 
of  Britain.  Here,  as  in  Italy  or  Ganl,  the  population  probably 
declined  as  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors  grew  larger,  and 
the  onltivators  sank  into  serfs  whose  cabins  ctnBtcred  round  the 
laxnrious  villas  of  their  loi-ds.  The  mines,  if  worked  by  forced 
labor,  must  have  been  a  sonrce  of  endless  oppression.  Town  and 
country  were  alike  crushed  by  heavy  taxation,  while  industry  was 
checked  by  a  system  of  trade  guilds  which  confined  each  occu- 
pation to  an  hereditary  caste.  Above  all,  the  purely  despotic 
system  of  the  Roman  Government,  by  crushing  all  local  independ- 
ence, crashed  all  local  vigor.  Men  lorgot  how  to  fight  for  their 
country  when  they  forgot  how  to  govern  it. 

Sncb  causes  of  decay  were  common  to  every  province  of  the 
Empire ;  but  there  were  others  that  sprang  from  t^e  peculiar  cir- 
camstancea  of  Britain  itself.  The  island  was  weakened  by  a  dis- 
union within,  which  arose  from  the  partial  character  of  ita  civili- 
mion.  It  was  only  in  the  towns  that  the  conqnered  Britons  be- 
came entirely  Romanized.  The  tribes  of  the  rural  districts  seem 
to  have  remained  apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue,  and  owning 
some  traditional  allegiance  to  their  native  chiefs.  The  use  of  the 
Roman  language  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  progress  of  Ro- 
man civilization,  and  though  Latin  had  wholly  superseded  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conqnered  peoples  in  Spain  or  Gaul,  its  use  seems 
to  have  been  confined  in  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
It  was  this  disunion  that  was  revealed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
.  the  danger  which  threatened  Britain  from  the  North.  The  Picts 
were  simply  Britons  who  had  been  sheltered  from  Roman  con- 
quest hj  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  and  who  were  at  last 
ronsed  in  their  turn  to  attack  by  the  weakness  of  the  province 
and  the  hope  ofplunder.  Their  invasions  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  island.  Raids  so  extensive  conld  hardly  have  been  effect- 
ed withont  help  from  within,  and  the  dim  history  of  the  time  al- 
lows us  to  see  not  merely  an  increase  of  disunion  oetween  the  Ro- 
manized and  un-Romanized  population  of  Britain,  but  even  an 
alliance  between  the  last  and  their  free  kinsfolk,  the  Picts.  The 
straggles  of  Britain,  however,  lingered  on  till  dangers  nearer 
home  forced  the  Empire  to  recall  its  legions  and  leave  the  prov- 
ince to  itself.  Ever  since  the  bii-th  of  Christ  the  conntries  which 
lay  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  then  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  had  rested  in  peace  bene&th  the 
rule  of  Rome.  During  four  hundred  years  its  frontier  had  held 
at  bay  the  barbarian  world  without  —  the  Parthian  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nnmidian  of  the  African  desert,  the  German  of  the 
Dannbe  or  the  Rhine.  It  was  this  mass  of  savage  barbarism  that 
at  last  broke  ia  on  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  its  force  was 
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sapped  by  internal  decay.  In  the  Western  dominions  of  Rome 
the  triumph  of  the  invaders  was  complete.  The  Franks  conquer- 
ed and  colonized  Oaul,  the  Wcst-Gotbs  conquered  and  colonized 
Spain,  the  Vandals  founded  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  the  Burgundians 
encamped  in  the  bordei'-Iand  between  Italy  and  the  Khooe,  the 
East-Goths  ruled  at  last  in  Italy  itself. 

It  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths  that  Rome  in  411  re- 
called her  legions  from  Britain,  and  though  she  purposed  to  send 
them  back  again  when  the  danger  was  over,  th^montent  fqt-lh^ir 
i-cturn  n?'ffr  c"""-    The  province,  thus  left  unaided,  seems  to 


have  fought  bravely  against  its  assailants,  and  once  at  least  to 
have  driven  back  the  Picts  to  their  mountains  in  a  rising  of  de- 
spair. But  the  threat  of  fresh  inroads  found  Britain  torn  with 
eivil  quarrels  which  made  a  united  resistance  impossible,  while  its 
Pictish  enemies  strengthened  themselves  by  a  league  with  ma- 
rauders from  Ireland  (Scots  as  they  were  then  called),  whose  pi- 
rate-boats were  harrying  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  with 
a  yet  more  formidable  race  ofpirates  who  had  long  been  pillaging 
along  the  British  Channel.  These  were  the  English.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of  other  tribes  or  the  example 
of  their  German  brethren  who  vi[ere  now  moving  in  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  Empira  from  their  forest  homes,  or  simply  the  barren- 
ness of  their  coast,  which  drove  the  hunteif,  farmers,  fishermen, 
of  the  three  English  tribes  to  sea.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  their 
race  already  broke  out  in  the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  their 
swoop,  in  the  fierceness  of  their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with 
which  they  sci^ied  either  sword  or  oar.  "Foes  are  they," sang  a 
Roman  poet  of  the  time,  "  fierce  beyond  other  foes,  and  cunning  aa 
they  are  fierce :  the  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the  stom;  their 
friend ;  they  are  sea-wolves  that  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  world." 
To  meet  the  league  of  Pict,  Scot,  and  Englishman  by  the  forcea 
of  the  province  itself  became  impossible  ;  and  the  one  coarse  left  _ 
was  to  imitate  the  fatal  policy  by  which  the  Empire  had  invited 
its  own  doom  while  striving  to  avert  it,  the  policy  of  matching 
barbarian  against  barbarian.  The  rulers  of  Britain  resolved  to 
break  the  league  by  detaching  the  English  from  it,  and  to  use 
their  new  allies  against  the  Fict.  By  the  usual  promises  of  laud 
and  pay,  a.  hand  of  English  warriors  were  drawn  for  this  purpose  , 
in  449  from  Jutland,  with  their  chiefs,  Hengest  and  Ilorsa,  at  their 
head. 


■eeOttB  II.— Tbe  EukIIA  Conqiwat,  44V— 607. 

[^Authoriliafor  ih»  Conguett  o/Brilain.~The  onlv  extant  Britisli  acconnt  U  ihtt 
of  (ho  monk  Gitdai,  iiffase  and  itiflateii,  bui  vslnsbie  as  the  one  authority  for  tha 
etatfl  of  the  island  at  the  tims,  and  a*  ^ving,  in  the  conclusion  of  liis  ivork^  the  na- 
tive slory  of  the  conqaeat  of  Kent.  I  have  examined  hii  general  character,  and  the 
objection!  to  hia  auibenticit;,  etc.,  ia  two  papers  in  the  Saturday  Reaita  for  Apiil 
24  and  May  8, 16G9.  The  conqnat  of  Kent  is  the  only  one  of  which  \te  have  any 
record  from  the  tide  of  the  conquered.  The  English  conqaerora  have  left  brief  jot- 
tings of  the  conquest  of  Kent,  Snesex,  and  Wcasex,  in  the  carious  annitia  nhicb  form 
the  opeaiDg  of  the  compilstion  non  known  aa  the  "English  Chronicle."    They  ore 
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nodoabtodly  historic,  ihoogh  with  &  slight  mythical  intenniiture.  We  poueas  n 
materials  Tor  tba  hisEoiy  of  llie  English  in  their  invHEion  of  Miil-Britain  ur  Merdi 
md  >  fragment  of  the  annals  of  Honbumbrin  embodied  in  the  laier  compilation  which 
bsrs  the  namo  of  Nennina  alone  Ihrowa  light  upon  ihejr  dctioiis  in  the  North.  Dr. 
Guest's  papers  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Archteological  laiCicate"  are  the  beat 
'  ~'ie  coDquesC] 


It  is  with  the  laodiag  of  Hengest  and  his  war-band  at  Kbbs- 
fleet  on  the  shoreB  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  that  English  history  bo- 
gins.  No  spot  in  Britain  can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as  that 
which  first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet.  There  is  little  indeed 
to  catch  the  eye  in  Ebbsfieet  itself,  a  mere  lift  of  higher  ground 
with  a  few  gray  cottages  dotted  over  it,  cut  off  nowadays  from 
the  sea  by  a  reclaimed  meadow  and  a  sea-wall.  Bat  taken  as  a 
whole  the  scene  has  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own.  To  the  right  the 
white  curve  of  Ramsgate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the  crescent  of 
Pegwetl  Bay;  far  away  to  the  left,  across  gray  marsh  levels, 
where  amoke-wreaths  mark  the  sites  of  Richborough  and  Sand- 
wich, rises  the  dim  cliff-line  of  Deal.  Every  thing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  spot  confirms  the  national  tradition  which  fixed  here 
the  first  landing-place  of  oar  English  fathers,  for  great  as  the 
physical  changes  of  the  country  have  been  since  the  fiflh  centurj', 
they  have  told  little  on  its  mam  features.  It  is  easy  to  discover 
in  the  misty  level  of  the  present  Minster  Marsh  what  was  once  a 
broad  inlet  of  sea  parting  Thanet  from  tho  main-land  of  Britain, 
thron^li  which  the  pirate-boats  of  the  first  Englishmen  came  sail- 
ing with  a  fair  wind  to  the  little  gravel-epit  of  Ebbsfieet;  and 
Richborough,  a  fortress  whose  broken  ramparts  still  rise  above 
the  gray  flats  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  older  Bea-chan- 
DelgWas  the  common  landing-place  of  travelers  from  Gaul.  If  the 
wsr-ahips  of  the  English  pirates,  therefore,  were  cruising  off  the 
coast  at  the  moment  when  the  bargain  with  the  Britons  was 
concluded,  their  disembarkation  at  Ebhsfieet  almost  beneath  the 
walls  of  Richborough  would  be  natural  enongh.  But  the  after- 
cnrrent  of  events  serves  to  show  that  the  choice  of  this  landing- 
place  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design.  Between  the  Briton 
and  his  hireling  soldiers  there  could  be  little  mataal  confidence. 
Quarters  in  Tbanet  would  satisfy  the  followers  of  Hengest,  who 
still  lay  in  sight  of  their  fel low-pi raten  in  tho  Channel,  and  who 
felt  themselves  secured  against  the  ti-eachery  which  bad  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  barbarian  by  the  broad  inlet  which  parted 
their  camp  from  the  main-land.  Nor  was  the  choice  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  provincial,  trembling — and,  as  the  event  proved,  jnst- 
ly  trembling — lest  in  hia  zeal  against  the  Pict  he  had  introduced 
an  even  fiercer  foe  into  Britain.  His  dangerous  allies  were  coop- 
ed up  ia  a  corner  of  the  land,  and  parted  from  it  by  a  sea-cbannel 
»bicn  was  guarded  by  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  coast. 

The  need  of  saoh  precautions  was  soon  seen  in  the  disputes 
which  arose  as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  the  mercenaries  bad 
been  hired  was  done  Tlie  Picts  were  hardly  scattered  to  the 
viods  in  a  great  battle  when  danger  came  from  the  English  them- 
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selves.  Tbeir  nmnbera  rapidly  increased  as  the  nevs  of  the  set- 
tlement spread  among  the  pirates  of  the  Channe],  and  with  the 
increase  of  their  Dumber  incrcaacd  the  difficnlty  of  supplying 
rations  and  pay.  The  long  dispute  which  rose  over  these  ques- 
tions was  at  last  closed  by  the  English  with  a  threat  of  war.  llie 
threat,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  easy  one  to  carry  ont. 
When  the  English  chieftains  gave  their  voice  for  war,  in  449,  the 
inlet  between  Thanet  and  the  main-land,  traversable  only  at  low  , 
water  by  a  long  and  dangerous  ford,  and  guarded  at  either  mouth 
by  the  forti-esAca  of  liichborough  and  Reculver,  stretched  right 
across  their  path.  The  channels  of  the  Medway  and  the  Cray, 
with  the  great  circle  of  the  Weald,  furnished  further  lines  of  de- 
fense in  the  rear,  while  around  lay  a  population  of  soldiers,  the 
military  colonists  of  the  coast,  pledgea  by  terms  of  feudal  service 
to  guard  the  shore  gainst  the  barbarian.  Great,  however,  as  these 
difficulties  were,  they  yielded  before  the  suddenness  of  Hengest's 
onset.  The  harbor  seems  to  have  been  crossed,  the  coast-road  to 
London  seized,  before  any  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  the 
English ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  passed  the  vast  potteries 
whose  refuse  still  strews  the  mud-banks  of  the  Medway  that  they 
found  the  river  passage  secured.  The  guarded  wails  of  Rochester 
probably  forced  them  to  turn  southwai'd  along  the  ridge  of  low 
hills  which  forms  the  bound  of  its  river-valley.  Their  march  led 
them  through  a  district  full  of  memories  of  a  past  which  bad  even 
then  faded  from  the  minds  of  men ;  for  hill  and  hiU-slope  were 
the  necropolis  of  a  vanished  race,  and  scattered  among  the  boul- 
ders that  Btrttwed  the  ground  rose  the  cromlechs  and  huge  bar- 
rows of  the  dead.  One  such  mighty  relic  survives  in  the  mon- 
ument now  called  Kile's  Cotv  House,  the  close  as  it  seems  of  a 
gi'cat  sepulchral  avenue  which  linked  the  graves  around  it  with 
the  grave-ground  of  Addington.  The  view  of  their  first  battle- 
field broke  on  the  English  waniors  from  a  steep  knoll  on  which 
the  gray  weather-beaten  stones  of  this  monument  are  reared,  and 
a  lane  which  still  leads  down  from  it  through  peaceful  homesteads 
guided  them  across  the  river-valley  to  a  httle  village  named 
Aylesford,  which  marked  the  ford  across  the  Hedway,  The 
chronicle  of  the  conquest  tells  nothing  of  the  rush  that  must  have 
carried  the  ford,  or  of  the  fight  that  went  struggling  up  through 
the  village.  It  tells  only  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  flint-heap  of  Horsted,  which  has  long  pi-eserved  bis 
name,  and  was  held  in  after-time  to  mark  his  grave,  is  thus  the 
earliest  of  those  monuments  of  English  valor  of  which  Westmin- 
ster is  the  last  and  noblest  shrine. 

The  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more  than  give  East  Kent  to  the 
English;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  English  conquest 
of  Britain.  The  massacre  which  followed  the  battle  indicated 
at  once  the  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  begun. 
While  the  wealthier  Kentish  land-owners  fied  in  panic  over  sea,  the 
poorer  Britons  took  refuge  in  hill  and  forest  till  hunger  drove  them 
from  their  lurking-places  to  be  cat  down  or  enslaved  by  their  con- 
querors.   It  was  in  vain  that  some  sought  shelter  within  the  walls 
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of  their  charcbes;  for  the  rage  of  tlie  English  Beems  to  have  burn- 
ed fiercest  agaiDst  the  clergy.  The  priests  were  elain  at  the  altar, 
the  ch arches  fired,  the  peasants  driven  by  the  dames  to  fiing  them- 
selves on  a  ring  of  pitiless  steel.  It  is  a  picture  such  as  this  which 
distinguishes  the  conquest  of  Britain  from  that  of  the  other  prov- 
inces of  liome.  The  conquest  of  Oaul  by  the  Frank,  or  of  Italy  by 
the  Lombard,  proved  little  more  than  a  forcible  aettlement  oi  the 
one  conqueror  or  the  other  among  tributary  aubjects  who  were 
destined  in  a  long  course  of  ages  to  absorb  their  conquerors. 
French  is  the  tongue  not  of  the  Frank  but  of  the  Gaul  whom  he 
overcame;  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Lombard  is  now  all  but  nn- 
kuown  ill  Lomb.irdy.  But  the  English  conquest  was  a  sheer  dis- 
possession and  slaughter  of  the  people  whom  the  English  conquered. 
In  all  the  world-wide  straggle  between  Rome  and  the  German 
invaders  no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  tor  or  so  baivlly  won. 
lite  conquest  of  Britain  was  iiideed  only  partly  wrought  out  after 
tvo  ceotaries  of  bitter  warfare.  But  it  was  just  through  the  long 
and  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  that  of  all  the  German  con- 
quests this  proved  the  most  thorough  and  complete.  At  its  close 
Britain  bad  become  England,  a  land  tliat  is,  not  of  Britons,  but  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people 
may  have  lingered  as  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of  their  En- 
glish conquerors,  and  a  few  of  their  household  words  (If  these  were 
not  brought  in  at  a  later  time)  mingled  oddly  with  the  English 
tongue.  But  doubtful  exceptions  such  as  these  leave  tbe  main 
facts  untouched.  When  tbe  steady  progress  of  English  conquest 
vaa  stayed  for  a  while  bv  civil  wara  of  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Aylesford,  the  Briton  baa  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
bud  which  had  been  his  own,  and  the  tongue,  the  religion,  the 
laws  of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a  rival  from  Essex 
to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Aylesford,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  con- 
quest. How  stubborn  the  contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
tliat  it  took  sixty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Southern  Brit- 
ain alone.  Kent  passed  slowly  under  the  rale  of  Hengest.  After 
a  second  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  Cray,  the  Britons  "  forsook 
Kent-land  and  fled  with  much  fear  to  London;"  and,  six  years 
afUr  Aylesford,  the  castles  of  the  shore,  Richborough,  Dover,  and 
Lymne,  fell  at  last  into  English  hands.  But  the  greed  of  plun- 
der drew  fresh  war-bands  from  the  German  coast.  New  invaders, 
drawn  from  among  the  Saxons,  the  southern  tribe  of  the  English 
confederaoy,  were  seen  in  477,  some  twenty  years  later,  pushing 
slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which  lay  westward  of  Kent  between 
tbe  Weald  and  the  sea.  Nowhere  has  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country  been  more  utterly  changed.  The  vast  sheet  of  scrub, 
vood- land,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Andreds- 
vold  stretched  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending  northward  almost  to  the 
Thames,  and  leaving  only  a  thin  atrip  of  coast  along  Its  southern 
^ge.  This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  great  fortress,  which  occupied 
Ihe  spot  now  called  Feveosey,  the  future  landing-place  of  the  Nor- 
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man  Conqueror.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Anderida  in  491  es- 
tablished the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons ;  "^lle  and  Cissa,"  ran 
the  pitiless  i-ecord  of  the  conquerors,"  beset  Anderida,  and  slew  all 
that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  afterward  one  Briton  left."  Bnt 
the  followers  of  Hengest  or  of  ^lla  had  touehed  little  more  than 
the  coast;  and  the  true  conquest  of  Southern  Brftaiu  was  reserved 
for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons,  who  struggled  nuder  Cerdio  and  Cy m- 
rio  up  from  Southampton  Water  ia  495  to  the  great  downs  where 
Winchester  offered  so  rich  a  prize.  Five  thousand  Britons  fell  in 
a  fight  which  opened  the  country  to  these  invaders,  and  a  fresh 
victory  at  Charford  in  519  set  the  crown  of  the  West-Saxons  on  tlio 
head  of  Cerdic. 

We  know  little  of  the  incidents  of  these  conquests;  nor  do  we 
know  why  at  this  juncture  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. But  it  is  certain  that  a  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount 
Badou  in  the  year  520  not  only  checked  the  progress  of  the  Weat- 
Saxona,  but  was  followed  by  a  general  pause  in  the  English  ad- 
vance. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  great  belt  of  woodland 
which  then  curved  round  froni  Dorset  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
seems  to  have  barred  the  way  of  the  assailants,  y  rom  London  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  from  the  Fens  to  St.  David's  Head,  the  coun- 
try still  remained  unconquered,  and  there  was  little  in  the  long 
breathing-space  to  herald  that  second  outbreak  of  the  English 
race  which  really  made  Britain  England.  In  the  silence  of  this 
interval  of  rest  wo  listen  to  the  monotonous  plaint  of  Gildaa,  the 
one  writer  whom  Britain  has  lefb  us,  with  a  strange  disappoint- 
ment. Gildas  had  seen  the  English  invasion,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Kent.  But  we 
look  in  vain  to  his  book  for  any  account  of  thB  life  or  settlement 
of  the  English  conquerora.  Across  the  boi-dcr  of  the  new  En- 
gland that  was  growing  up  along  the  southern  shores  of  Britain, 
Gildas  givea  na  but  a  glimpse— doubtless  he  bad  but  a  glimpse 
himself — of  foi'saken  walls,  of  shrines  polluted  by  heathen  impiety. 
His  silence  and  his  ignorance  mark  the  character  of  the  struggle. 
No  British  neck  had  as  yet  bowed  before  the  English  invader,  no 
British  pen  was  to  record  his  conquest,  A  century  after  their 
landing  the  English  are  still  known  to  their  British  foes  only  as 
"  barbarians,"  "  wolves,"  "  dogs,"  "  whelps  from  the  kennel  of  bar- . 
barism,"  "hateful  to  God  and  man."  Their  victories  seemed  vic- 
tories of  the  powers  of  evil,  chastisements  of  a  divine  justice  for 
national  sin.  Their  ravaiE^e,  terrible  as  it  had  been,  was  held  to 
be  almost  at  an  end :  in  another  century — so  ran  old  piophecica — 
their  last  hold  on  the  land  would  be  shaken  offi  But  of  submis- 
sion to,  or  even  of  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  there  ia  not  a 
word.    Gildas  tells  us  nothing  of  their  fortunes,  or  of  their  leaders. 

In  spite  of  his  silence,  however,  we  may  stilt  know  something 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  English  society  grew  up  in  the  con- 
quered country,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Briton  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  settlement  of  his  conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at 
once  in  the  new  England  is,  that  it  w.is  the  one  purely  Gorman 
nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome.     In  other  lands,  in 
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Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Italy,  thon^h  they  were  equally  conqaei-ed  by 
German  peoples,  religion,  Bocial  life,  administrative  order,  etitl  I'e- 
mained  Roman.  lit  Britain  alone  Kome  died  into  a  vagne  tradi- 
tion of  the  past.  The  whole  organization  of  government  and  eo- 
eiety  disappeared  with  the  people  who  nsed  it.  The  villas,  the 
mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dii;  up  in  oar  fields  are  no  relics  of 
our  English  fathers,  but  of  a  Roman  world  which  our  fathers' 
(word  swept  utterly  away.  Its  law,  its  literature,  its  manners,  its 
faith,  went  with  it.  The  new  England  was  a  heathen  country. 
The  religion  of  Woden  and  Thunder  triumphed  over  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Alone  among  the  German  assailants  of  Rome,  the  En- 
glish rejected  the  faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  overthrow- 
Elsewhere  the  Christian  priesthood  served  as  mediators  between 
the  barbarian  and  the  conquered.  Here  the  rage  of  the  conquer- 
ors burned  fiercest  against  the  cUrgv.  River  and  homestead  and 
boundary,  the  very  days  of  the  week,  bore  the  names  of  the  new 
gods  who  displaced  Christ.  But  if  England  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment a  waste  from  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  had  fled 
away,  it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  nobler  life  than 
that  which  had  been  destroyed,  l^e  base  of  the  new  English  so- 
ciety was  the  freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging,  or  sac- 
rificing for  himself  in .  his  far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern  Sea. 
However  ronghly  he  dealt  while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the 
material  civilization  of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
could  be  a  mere  destroyer.  War  was  no  sooner  over  than  the 
warrior  settled  down  into  the  farmer,  and  the  home  of  the  peas- 
ant churl  rose  beside  the  heap  of  goblin-haunted  stones  that  mark- 
ed the  site  of  the  villa  he  had  burned.  The  English  kinsfolk  set- 
tled in  groups  over  the  conquered  country,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each, 
DO  longer  kinsfolk  only  but  dwellers  in  the  same  plot,  knit  togeth- 
er by  their  common  holding  within  the  same  bounds.  Each  lit- 
tle village  -  commonwealth  lived  the  same  life  in  Britain  as  its 
ftnnera  had  lived  at  home.  Each  bad  its  moot-hill  or  sacred  tree 
as  ft  centre,  its  "mark"  as  a  border;  each  judged  bjr  witness  of 
the  kinsfolk,  and  made  laws  in  the  assembly  ot  its  wise  men,  and 
chose  its  own  leaders  among  the  "  eorls"  for  peace  or  war. 

Li  two  ways  only  was  this  primitive  organization  of  English 
«ociety  affected  by  its  transfer  to  the  soil  of  Britain.  War  begat 
the  King.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  had  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  kings  in  their  own  fatherland,  where  each  small  tribe 
lived  nnder  the  rule  of  its  own  chosen  ealdorman.  But  in  a  war 
such  as  that  which  thev  waged  against  the  Britons  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  common  leader  whom  the  various  tribes  engaged  in 
conquering  Kent  or  Wessez  might  follow,  and  snch  a  leader  sbon 
rose  into  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  temporary  chief.  The 
sons  of  Hengest  became  kings  in  Kent,  those  of  ^Ija  in  Sussex. 
The  West-S^ons  have  lefl  a  record  of  the  solemn  election  by 
which  they  chose  Cerdio  for  their  king.  Snch  a  choice  at  once 
drew  the  various  villages  and  tribes  of  each  community  closer  to- 
gether than  of  old,  while  the  usage  which  gave  all  unoccupied  or 
C(»nmon  ground  to  the  new  ruler  enabled  him  to  surround  him- 
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self  with  a  chosen  \rar>baad  of  compaDions,  serrants,  or  "  thegns" 
aa  they  were  called,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  service  hj  gifts 
from  it,  and  who  at  last  became  a  nobility  which  superseded  the 
"eorls"  of  the  original  English  constitution.  Aud  as  war  begat 
the  King  and  the  military  noble,  so  it  all  but  begat  the  slav& 
There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class  of  the  unfree,  among 
the  English  as  among  all  German  peoples ;  bat  the  numbers  of 
this  class,  if  unaffected  by  the  conquest  of  Britain,  were  swelled 
by  the  wars  which  soon  sprang  up  among  the  English  conquerors. 
No  rank  saved  the  prisoner  taken  in  battle  from  the  doom  of  slav- 
ery, and  slavery  Itself  was  oflen  welcomed  as  eaving  the  prisoner 
from  death.  We  see  this  in  the  story  of  a  noble  warrior  who  had 
fallen  wounded  in  a  fight  between  two  English  tribes,  and  waa 
carried  as  a  bond-slave  to  the  house  of  a  thegn  hard  by.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  peasant,  but  his  master  peneti-ated  the  disguise^ 
"Yon  deserve  death,"  he  said,  "since  all  my  brothers  and  kins- 
folk fell  in  the  fieht,"  bnt  for  his  oath's  sake  he  spared  his  life  and 
sold  him  to  a  EVisian  at  London.  The  Frisian  was  probably  a 
merchant,  such  as  those  who  were  carrying  English  captives  at 
that  time  to  the  market-place  of  Rome.  Bnt  war  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  increase  of  this  slave  class.  The  number  of  the 
"  unfree"  were  swelled  by  debt  and  crime.  Famine  drove  men 
to  "bend  their  heads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat;"  tho  debtor  un- 
able to  discharge  his  debt  flung  on  the  ground  the  freeman's 
sword  and  spear,  took  up  the  laborer's  mattock,  and  placed  his 
head  as  a  slave  within  a  master's  hauda.  The  criminal  whose 
kinsfolk  would  not  make  up  his  fine  became  the  crime^erf  of  the 
plaintifi'  or  the  king.  Sometimes  a  father,  pressed  by  need,  sold 
children  and  wife  mto  bondage.  The  slave  became  part  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  estate,  to  be  willed  away  at  death  witn  the  horse 
or  the  Bss,  whose  pedigree  was  kept  as  carefully  as  his  own.  His 
children  were  bondsmen  like  himself;  even  the  freeman's  children 
by  a  slave-mother  inherited  the  mother's  taint,  "Mine  is  the  calf 
that  is  bom  of  my  cow,"  ran  the  English  proverb.  The  cabins  of 
the  unfree  clustered  round  the  home  of  the  freeman  as  they  had 
clustered  round  the  villa  of  tho  Roman  gentleman;  plow-man, 
shepherd,  goat-herd,  swine-herd,  ox-herd  and  cow-herd,  d^ry-maid, 
bamman,  sower,  hayward  and  woodward,  were  alike  sens.  It 
was  not  such  a  slavery  as  that  we  have  known  in  modem  times, 
for  stripes  and  bonds  were  rare  j  if  the  slave  were  sl^n,  it  was  by 
an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  la^.  Bnt  his  lord  could  slay  him  if 
be  would ;  it  was  bnt  a  chattel  the  less.  The  slave  had  no  place 
in  the  justice-court,  no  kinsman  to  claim  vengeance  for  the  wronf*. 
If  a  stranger  slew  him,  his  lord  claimed  the  damages ;  if  gnilty  of 
wrong-doing, "  his  skin  paid  for  him"  under  the  liish.  If  he  fled 
he  might  be  chased  like  a  strayed  beast,  and  flogged  to  death  for 
his  onme,  or  burned  to  death  if  the  slave  were  a  woman. 

The  halt  of  the  English  conquerors  after  the  battle  of  Monnt 
Badon  was  no  very  long  one,  for  even  while  Qildas  was  writing, 
the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  driven  from  the  eastern  coast  by  ti 
series  of  descents  whose  history  is  lost    The  invaders  who  thus 
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became  masters  of  theWot^B  ofLincotDshire,  and  of  thestreat  dis- 
trict which  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and 
the  Fens,  were  drawn  from  that  tribe  of  the  English  confederacy 
which,  aa  we  have  seen,  bore  especially  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
03  those  of  South  Britain  had  been  drawn  from  its  Saxon  tribe, 
and  those  of  Kent  irom  its  Jiitish.  On  the  Wolds  they  were 
koown  as  Lindiswaras,  in  the  Fens  as  Gyrwas;  on  the  coast  as 
N'ortb-folk  and  gonth-foik^names  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  conn- 
lies  where  tbey  settled.  The  district  round  London,  od  the  other 
hand,  was  won  and  colonized  by  men  of  Saxon  blood — the  Middle- 
Sez6  and  EastrSexe  or  Essex.  It  may  have  been  the  saccess  of 
thesQ  landings  on  the  eastern  coast  that  roused  the  West-Saxons 
of  the  Bonthcm  coast  to  a  new  advance.  Their  capture  of  the 
hill-fort  of  Old  Sarnm  in  652  threw  open  the  reaches  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Downa;  and  pusbinq  along  the  upper  valley  of  Avon  to  a 
new  battle  at  Barbury  Hill,  they  swooped  at  last  from  their  up- 
lands on  the  rich  prey  that  lav  alonz  the  Severn.  Gloncester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath,  cities  which  had  leagued  under  their  Brit- 
tsb  kings  to  resist  this  onset,  became  the  spoil  of  an  English  vic- 
tory at  Deorham  in  6S7,  and  the  line  of  the  great  western  river 
lay  open  to  the  arms  of  the  conquerors.  Onoe  the  West-Saxons 
penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Chester,  and  TJriconiuro,  a  town  be- 
side the  Wrekin,  recently  brought  again  to  light,  went  tip  in 
flames.  A  British  poet  sings  piteonslv  the  death-song  of  TJnco- 
nium,  "  the  white  town  in  the  valley,  the  town  of  white  stone 
;;leaming  among  the  green  woodland,  the  hall  of  its  chieftain  left 
"  without  fire,  without  light,  withont  songs,"  the  silence  broken 
only  hv  the  eagle's  scream,  the  eagle  who  "  has  swallowed  fresh 
drink,  heart's  blood  of  Kyndylan  the  fair."  The  raid,  however, 
was  repulsed;  and  the  West-Saxons,  who  seem  to  have  been 
turned  to  the  east  by  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  of  Arden,  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  A 
march  of  their  King  Cuthwuirs  made  them  masters  in  671  of  the 
districts  which  now  form  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire ;  and  their 
advance  along  the  river  upon  London  promised  them  the  foremost 
place  among  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  But  though  Wessex  was 
fated  in  the  end  to  win  overlordship  over  every  EuErlish  people, 
its  time  had  not  come  yet ;  and  the  leadership  of  the  English  race 
was  to  fall  for  nearly  a  century  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  in- 
vaders whose  fortnnes  we  have  now  to  follow. 

Rivers  were  the  natural  inlets  by  which  tho  Northern  pirates 
every  where  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  Brit- 
ain the  fortress  of  London  barred  their  way  along  the  Thames 
from  its  month,  and  drove  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an  advance 
along  the  soathem  coast  and  over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  before 
reaching  its  upper  waters.  But  the  rivers  which  united  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber  led  like  open  highways  into  the  heart  of 
Britain,  and  it  was  by  this  inlet  that  the  great  mass  of  the  invad- 
ers penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Like  the  invaders 
of  tbe  eastern  coast,  they  were  of  the  English  tribe  from  Sleswick. 
One  body,  turned  southward  by  the  forest  of  Elmet,  which  cov- 
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ered  the  district  Hronnd  Leeds,  followed  the  coorse  of  the  Trent. 
Those  who  occupied  the  wooded  country  between  the  Treut  and 
the  Ilumber  tooK,  from  their  position,  the  Dame  of  Soatbumbriaus. 
A  second  division,  advaDcing  along  the  cur\'e  of  the  former  river, 
and  creeping  down  the  line  of  ita  tributary,  the  Soar,  till  they 
reached  Leicester,  became  known  as  the  Middle -EDglish.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Trent  were  the  seat  of  those  invaders  whojpen- 
etrated  iartbest  to  the  west,  and  camped  round  Lichfield  and  Rep- 
ton.  This  country  became  the  border-land  between  Englishmen 
and  Britons,  and  the  settlers  bore  the  name  of  "Mercians,"  men, 
that  is,  of  the  March  or  border.  "We  know  hardly  any  thing  of 
this  conquest  of  Mid-Britain,  and  little  more  of  the  conquest  of 
the  North.  Under  the  Romans  political  power  had  centred  in 
the  vast  district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth.  York  had 
been  the  capital  of  Britain  and  the  eeat  of  the  Eoman  prefect : 
and  the  bulk  of  the.  gan-ison  maintained  in  the  island  lay  can- 
toned along  the  Koman  wall.  Signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ap- 
peared every  where:  cities  rose  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Roman 
camps;  villas  of  British  land-owners  studded  the  vale  of  the  Ouse 
and  the  far-oS*  uplands  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  shepherd  trusted 
for  security  against  Pictish  marauders  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.  This  district  was  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  A  part  of  the  invading  force  which  entered  the 
Humber  marched  over  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  to  found  a  kingdom, 
which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Deiri,  in  the  fens  of  lioIderneBS 
and  on  the  chalk  downs  westward  of  York.  Ida  and  the  men  of 
fifty  keels  which  followed  him  reared,  in  547,  the  capital  of  a  more 
northerly  kingdom, that  of  Bernicia,  on  the  rockot  Bamborough, 
and  won  their  way  slowly  along  the  coast  against  a  Btubbom  re- 
sistance which  formed  the  theme  of  British  songs. 

Strife  between  these  two  kinirdoros  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  long 
hindered  the  full  conquest  of  Northern  Britain.  They  were  at 
last  united  under  ^thelfrith,  a  king  of  greater  vigor  than  any  we 
have  seen  yet  in  English  history,  and  from  their  union  was  form- 
ed a  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Under  .^thel- 
frith  the  work  of  conquest  went  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
603  the  forces  of  the  Northern  Britons  were  annihilated  in  a  great 
battle  at  Diegsastan,  and  the  rnle  of  Northumbria  established 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Along  the  west  of  Britain  there 
stretched  the  unconqnered  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Cam- 
bria, which  extended  from  the  river  Clyde  to  the  Dee,  and  the 
smaller  British  states  which  occupied  what  we  now  call  Wales. 
Chester  formed  the  link  between  these  two  bodies:  and  it  was 
Chester  that  .^thelfrith  chose  in  607  for  his  next  point  of  attack. 
Hard  by  the  city  two  thousand  monks  were  gathered  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Bangor,  and  after  imploring  in  a  three  days'  tast  the 
help  of  Heaven  for  their  country,  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  fol- 
lowed the  British  army  to  the  field,  ^thetfrith  watched  the  wild 
gestures  and  outstretched  arms  of  the  strange  company  as  it 
stood  apart,  intent  upon  prayer,  and  took  the  monks  for  enchnnt- 
"Bear  they  arms  or  no,"  said  the  king,  "they  war  against 
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us  when  they  cry  against  ns  to  their  God,"  and  in  the  sarjirise  and 
ront  which  ioUowed  the  mocks  were  the  first  to  fall. 

Beetton  QI.— Tbe  KortlinmtirUii  Klncdom,  flOT— fiSfi. 

[AathoTitia, — Bicda's  "  Hislorin  Eccteainstjca  gentis  Anglomm"  is  ths  ant. 
■marj  anthority  fur  this  period.  I  hftva  spoken  fiillj  of  it  and  ita  writer  in  Ihe 
llie  meagre  regnal  and  episcopal  annola  of  Ihe  WaBt-Saxona  haTC  besa  broBght  bj 
copnns  insertioiu  from  Biedii  to  the  shape  in  irhich  thej  at  present  appear  in  the 
"English  Chronicle."  The  Poem  of  C»dmon  baa  been  publiabed  bj  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  copions  aammaries  of  it  are  given  by  Sharon  Turner  (  Uist.  of  Anglo-Sarcons." 
ToL  iii.,  cap.  3)  and  Mr.  Morley  ("  English  Writers,"  toL  i.).  The  life  of  Wilfrid 
by  Eddi,  and  those  of  CuChbert  l^  Bieda  and  an  earlier  conlemporary  hiograplier, 
whicb  aie  appended  to  Mr.  Sievenson'a  edition  of  the  "  Hiatoria  Ecdeaiaslico," 
ibroir  great  light  on  the  religions  coadiiion  of  the  North.  For  Gnthlac  of  Crow- 
land,  see  the  "Acta  Sanctorum"  for  April  xi.  For  Theodore,  and  the  English 
Chnrch  irhich  he  organized,  see  Kemble  ("Saxons  in  England,"  vol.  ii.,  cap.  B-10), 
and  abore  all  the  invaluable  remarks  of  Frofetsor  Stuhbs  in  his  Constitutional  Hi 


The  British  kingdoms  were  now  atterly  parted  from  one  an- 
other. By  their  victory  at  Deorham  the  West-Sazons  had  cut 
off  the  Bntons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of 
their  race.  By  hia  victory  at  Chester  and  the  reduction  of  Lan- 
cashire which  followed  it,  ..Ethelfrith  broke  this  body  again  into 
two  several  parts.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  character  of  the 
English  conqnest  of  Britain  changes.  It  dies  down  into  a  war- 
fare against  the  separata  British  provinces — West  Wales,  North 
Wales,  and  Cnmbna,  as  they  were  called — which,  though  often 
interrupted,  at  last  found  its  close  in  the  victories  of  Edward  the 
Firet,  A  far  more  important  change  was  that  which  was  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  the  English  conquerors  from  this  time  toward 
each  other.  Freed  from  the  common  pressure  of  the  war  against 
the  Britons,  their  enei^es  tnmed  to  combats  with  one  another, 
to  a  long  struggle  for  overlordship  which  was  to  end  in  bringing 
lixiut  a  real  national  unity.  In  this  struggle  the  lead  was  at 
once  taken  by  Northumbria,  which  sacceeded  under  ^thelfrith 
in  establishing  its  overlordship,  or  claini  to  military  snpremacv 
and  tribute,  over  the  Fngllsh  tribes  who  were  occupying  Mid- 
Britain,  the  Sonthumbrians,  Middle-English,  and  Mercians;  and 
probably  over  the  Lindiswaras  of  Lincolnshire.  But  a  powerful 
riral  appeared  at  this  moment  in  Kent.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jntes  rose  suddenly  into  greatness  nuder  a  king  called  .£thel- 
berht,  who  established  his  supremacy  over  the  Saxons  of  Middle- 
wx  and  Essex,  as  well  as  over  the  English  of  East-Anglia  as  far 
north  as  the  Wash ;  and  drove  back  the  Weat-Sazons,  when,  after 
an  interval  of  civil  feuds,  they  began  again  their  advance  along 
the  Thames,  and  marched  upon  London. 

lie  inevitable  struggle  between  Kent  and  Northumbria  was 
averted  by  the  sudden  death  of  jEtfaelfrith.  Marching  in  017 
^^nst  Rffidwald,  king  of  East-Anglia,  who  had  sheltered  Eadwine, 
Ml  exile  from  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  he  perished  in  a  defeat 
at  the  river  Idle,     jEthelberht,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  less  zeal 
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for  the  widening  of  hia  overlordship  than  for  a  renewal  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  Britain  with  the  Continent  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  conquests  of  the  English.  His  mariiage  with  Bercta,  the 
daughter  of  the  Frankish  king  Charibert  of  Paris,  created  a  fresh 
tie  between  Kent  and  QauL  But  the  nnion  had  far  more  impor- 
tant reaaltB  than  those  of  which  ^thelberht  may  have  dreamed. 
Berota,  lilie  her  Frankish  kinsfolk,  was  a  Christian.  A  Christiaa 
bishop  accompanied  her  from  Ganl  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  and  a  ruined  Christian  churoh,  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  was  given  them  for  their  worship.  The 
marriage  of  Bercta  was  an  opportanity  which  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  Koman  See,  and  who 
is  justly  known  as  Gregory  the  Great.  Years  ago,  when  but  a 
young  deacon,  Gregory  had  noted  the  white  bodies,  the  fair  faces, 
the  golden  hair  of  some  youths  who  stood  bound  in  the  market- 
place ofRome,  "From  what  country  do  these  slaves  come?"  he 
asked  the  traders  who  brought  them.  "They  are  English,  An- 
gles !"  the  slave-dealers  answered.  The  deacon's  pity  veiled  itself 
10  poetic  humor.  "Not  Angles, but  angels," he  saia, "with  laces 
BO  an^eHiket  From  what  country  come  they?"  "They  come," 
said  the  merchants, "  from  Deira,"  "  Do  ird  1"  was  the  untranslat- 
able reply;  "aye, plucked  from  God's  ire, and  called  to  Christ's 
mercy !  And  what  ie  the  name  of  their  king?"  "JElla,"  they  told 
him ;  and  Gregory  seized  on  the  word  as  of  good  omen.  "Alle- 
luia shall  be  sung  there,"  he  cried,  and  passed  on,  musing  how  the 
angel-faces  should  be  brought  to  sing  it.  Years  went  by,  and  the 
deacon  had  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  Bercta's  marriage  gave 
him  the  opening  he  sought.  He  at  once  sent  a  Roman  abbot,  Au- 
gustine, at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  monks,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  English  people.  The  missionaries  landed  in  697  on  the  very 
spot  where  Hengest  had  landed  more  than  a  centnry  before  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  the  king  received  them  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
on  the  chalk-down  above  Minster,  where  the  eye  nowadays  catches 
miles  away  over  the  marshes  the  dim  tower  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
listened  to  the  long  sermon  as  the  interpreters  whom  Augustine 
had  brought  with  him  from  Gaul  translated  it.  "  Your  words  are 
fatr,".i£thelberht  replied  at  last,  with  English  good  sense,  "but 
they  are  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning ;"  for  himself,  he  said,  be 
refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  but  he  promised  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of  monks  entered  Can- 
terbury bearing  before  them  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture  of  Christ, 
and  singing  in  concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of  their  Church. 
Turn  from  this  city,  O  Lord,"  they  sang, "  Thine  anger  and  wrath, 
and  turn  it  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned."  And  theo 
in  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  older  Hebrew 
irship,  the  cry  which  Gregory  had  wrested  in  prophetic  earnest- 
ness from  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  king  in  the  Roman  market- 
place, "Alleluia  1" 

It  is  strange  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  Hen- 
gest shoald  be  yet  better  known  as  the  landing-place  of  Angastine. 
But  the  second  landing  nt  Ebbsfleet  was  in  no  small  measure  the 
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rerereal  and  undoing  of  the  first.  "  Strangers  from  Rome" 
the  title  with  which  the  missionaries  first  fronted  the  English 
king.  The  march  of  the  monks  as  they  chanted  their  eolemn  lit- 
any was,  in  one  sense,  the  return  of  the  Roman  legions  who  had 
retired  at  the  trumpet-call  of  Alaric  It  was  to  the  tongae  and 
the  thought,  not  of  Gregory  only,  hut  of  such  men  as  his  English 
fathers  had  alaaghtered  and  driven  over  sea,  that  jEtbelherht  iiat- 
ened  in  the  preaching  of  Angustine.  Canterbury,  the  earliest  roy- 
al city  of  German  England,  Dec ame  the  centre  of  Latin  influence. 
The  Latin  tongue  became  again  one  of  the  tongues  of  Britain,  the 
language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence,  its  literature.  If 
poetry  negan  at  a  later  day  in  the  English  epic  of  Cffidmon,  prose 
took  Its  first  shape  in  the  Latin  history  of  Beeda,  But  more  than 
the  tongue  of  Rome  returned  with  Augustine.  Practically  his 
landing  renewed  the  union  with  the  Western  world  which  that 
of  Hengeat  had  destroyed.  The  new  England  was  admitted  into 
the  older  commonwealth  of  nations.  The  civilization,  art,  letters, 
which  had  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  English  Conquest,  returned 
with  the  Christian  faith.  The  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  law,  in- 
deed, never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the 
&ct  that  the  codes  of  customary  English  law  began  to  be  put  into 
writing  soon  after  their  arrival. 

As  yet  these  great  results  were  still  distant ;  a  year  passed  bo- 
fore  even  ^thelberbt  yielded,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 
version the  new  &ith  advanced  rapidly.  The  Kentish  men  crowd- 
ed to  baptism  in  the  Swale ;  the  nnder-kings  of  Essex  and  East- 
Anglia  received  the  creed  of  their  overlord.  A  daughter  of  the 
Kentish  king  carried  with  her  the  missionary  Paulinus  to  the 
Northamforian  court  Northumbria  was  now  fast  rising  to  a 
power  which  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  Eadwirte,  whom  wo  have 
seen  an  exile  at  Riedwald'a  court,  mounted  the  Northumbrian 
throne  on  the  fall  of  his  enemy,  jSlthelfrith,  in  617;  and  asserted, 
like  his  predecessor,  his  lordship  over  the  English  of  Mid-Britain. 
The  submission  of  the  EastrAnglians  and  the  East-Sasons  after 
^thelberht's  death  destroyed  aU  dread  of  opposition  from  Kent ; 
and  the  English  conquerors  of  the  south,  the  people  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  alone  remained  independent.  But  revolt  and  slaughter 
had  fatally  broken  the  power  of  the  West-Saxons  when  the  North- 
nmbtiana  attacked  them.  A  story  preserved  hy  Bfeda  tells  some- 
thing of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  south  to  the  overlordship  of  Northumbria.  Eadwine 
favo  audience  in  an  Easter-court,  which  he  held  in  his  royal  city 
y  the  river  Derwent,  to  Eumer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought 
a  message  from  its  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  conference  the  en- 
voy started  to  his  feet,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  robe,  and  rushed 
m»A\j  on  the  Northumbrian  sovereign.  Lilla,  one  of  the  king's 
var-band,  threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and  his  assassin ;  but 
so  furious  was  the  stroke,  that  even  through  Lilla's  body  the  dag- 
ger still  reached  its  aim.  The  king,  however,  recovered  from  his 
wonnd,  to  march  on  the  West-Saxons;  he  slew  and  subdued  all 
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who  had  conspired  against  him,  and  retnmed  victorious  to  his 
own  COUDtry.  Tiie  greatness  of  Northumliria  now  reached  its 
height.  Within  his  own  dominions,  Eadwicie  displayed  a  genioB 
for  civil  goveiTiTnent  which  shows  how  completely  the  mere  age 
of  conquest  had  passed  away.  With  him  began  the  English  prov- 
erb BO  often  applied  to  after  kings:  "A  woman  with  her  babe 
might  walk  scatneleBS  from  sea  to  sea  in  Kadwine'e  day."  Peace- 
ful communication  revived  along  the  deserted  highways;  the 
springs  by  the  roadside  were  marked  with  stakes,  and  a  cup  of 
brass  set  beside  each  for  the  traveler's  refreshmenL  Some  taint 
traditions  of  the  Roman  past  may  have  flung  their  gloi-y  round 
this  new  "  Empire  of  the  English  ;"  some  of  its  majesty  had,  at 
any  rate,  come  back  with  its  long-lost  peace.  A  royal  standard 
of  purple  and  gold  floated  before  Eadwine  as  he  rode  through  the 
villages ;  a  feather-tuft  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman  tufa,  pre- 
ceded him  as  he  walked  throng  the  sti-eets.  The  Korthumbrian 
king  was  in  fact  supreme  over  Britain  as  no  king  of  English  blood 
had  been  before.  Noithward  his  frontier  reached  the  Foith,  and 
was  gnarded  by  a  city  which  boi-e  his  name,  Edinburgh,  Eadwine's 
bargh,  the  city  of  Eadwine.  Westward,  he  was  master  of  Ches- 
ter, and  the  fleet  he  equipped  there  subdued  the  isles  of  Anglesey 
and  Man.  South  of  the  Ilumber  he  was  owned  as  overlord  by 
the  whole  English  race,  save  Kent :  and  Kent  bound  itself  to  iiiui 
by  giving  him  its  king's  daughter  as  a  wife,  a  step  which  pi-oba- 
bly  marked  political  subordination. 

With  the  Kentish  queen  came  Faulinus,  one  of  Augustine's  fol- 
lowers, whose  tall  stooping  form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black 
hair  falling  I'ound  a  thm,  worn  face,  were  long  remembered  in  the 
North;  and  the  wise  men  of  Northumbria  gathered  to  deliberate 
on  the  new  faith  to  which  Paulinns  and  his  queen  soon  converted 
Eadwine.  To  6ner  minds  its  chaim  lay  in  the  light  it  threw  on 
the  darkness  which  encompassed  men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the 
future  as  of  the  past.  "  So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,"  burst 
forth  an  aged  Ealdorman, "  as  a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall 
when  Tou  are  sitting  at  meat  in  winter-tide,  with  the  warm  fire 
lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy  rain-storm  without.  The  spar- 
row flies  in  at  one  door,  and  tames  for  a  moment  in  the  light  and 
beat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then,  fiying  forth  from  the  other,  van- 
ishes into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it  came.  So  tarries  for  a 
moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight ;  but  what  is  before  it,  what 
after  it,  we  know  not.  If  this  new  teaching  tells  us  aught  cer- 
tainly of  these,  let  us  follow  it"  Coarser  arguments  told  on  the 
crowd.  "  None  of  your  people,  Eadwine,  have  worshiped  the  gods 
mt>re  busily  than  I,"  said  Coiti  the  priest,  "  yet  there  are  many 
more  favored  and  more  fortunate.  Were  these  gods  good  for  any 
thing  they  would  help  their  worshipers."  Then,  leaping  on  horse- 
bacl^be  burled  his  spear  into  the  sacred  temple  which  gave  its 
name  to  Godmanham  on  the  Perwent,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Witan  embraced  the  religion  of  the  king. 

Bat  the  fnitb  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  not  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.     Even  in  Kent  a  reaction  against  the  new  creed  began 
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with  the  death  of  ^thelberht.  Btedwald  of  East-Anglia  reBoIved 
to  eerre  Christ  and  the  older  gods  together:  and  a  pagan  and 
Christian  altar  fronted  one  another  in  the  same  royal  temple. 
The  young  kin^  of  the  East-Saxons  burst  into  the  church  where 
Melhtus,  the  Bishop  o^-^ndon,  was  administering  the  Eucharist 
to  the  people,  crHng^^itGive  na  that  white  bread  you  gave  to  our 
father  Saba,"  ana  m  tM  bishop's  refusal  drove  him  from  their 
realm.  The  tide  d^r^tion  was  checked  for  a  time  by  Ead- 
ivine'a  converBion;  uqtii  Mercia  sprang  into  a  sudden  greatness 
83  the  champion  ofHhe  heathen  gods.  Under  ^theltrith  and 
Kad wine  Mercia  had  SH^itted  to  the  lordship  of  Noithumbria ; 
but  its  king,  Penda,  sawlln  the  rally  of  the  old  relieion  a  obance 
of  winnisg  back  its  indeb^^^nce.  Alone,  however,  Tie  was  as  yet 
no  matcn^or  Northtimoria.  xBut  the  war  of  the  ICogiish  people 
with  the  Brit«tps  se^itK  at  this  moment  to  have  died  down  tbv  a 
■eason,  an^^^0^Ut>laly  broke  throngh  the  barrier  which  had 
parted  the  two  rafto^ill  now,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Welsh 
siDg,  Cadwallon,Mr^t|.  attack  on  Eadwine,  The  armies  met  in 
633  at  Uatfield,''at^ia^he  fight  which  followed  Eadwine  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  ^^e^ictory  was  at  once  turned  to  profit  by  the 
ambition  of  I^nda,  while  Northumbria  was  torn  with  the  strifes 
which  followed,^dwue's  fall.  Fenda  united  to  his  own  Mer- 
dans  of  the  l^^bE^kuJ;  the  Middle  English  of  Leicester,  the 
SouthumbriaDS.  E^<^Be  Lindiswaras :  and  was  soon  strong  enough 
to  tear  f»6m  tSifi- ^^^»■Saxons  their  poasessions  along  the  Severn. 
So  tboranghly  w&s.  (he  union  of  tnese  provinces  effected,  that 
though  some  were  detached  for  a  time  after  Fenda's  death,  the 
oune  of  Me^vja  from  this  moment  must  be  generally  taken  as  cov- 
ering the  VhoTbj^  them.  But  his  work  in  Middle  England  gave 
Nortbnm^nft^^iiEmp  rise  again  under  a  new  king,  Oswald.  The 
Welsh  had  remain e^^ncamped  in  the  heart  of  the  North,  and 
Oswald's  first  fight^wata  with  Cadwallon,  A  small  Noithiimbrian 
force  gathered  in  63^ii^der  their  new  king  near  the  Roman  Wail, 
and  set  np  the  CrossTts  their  standard.  Oswald  held  it  with  his 
own  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was  to  stand  was  filled  in 
b^  his  soldiers;  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  cried  to 
his  army  to  pray  to  the  living  God.  Cadwallon  fell  fighting  on 
the  "  Heaven^B  Field,"  as  after  times  called  the  field  of  battle,  and 
for  nine  years  the  power  of  Oswald  equaled  that  of  .lEthclfrith  and 
Eadwine. 

It  was  not  the  Church  of  Panlinns  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this 
Btntggle  for  the  Cross.  Panlinns  had  fied  from  Nortbumbria  at 
Eadwine's  fall ;  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Kent  shmnk  into  in- 
activity before  the  heathen  reaction.  Its  place  in  the  conversion 
of  England  was  taken  by  missionaries  firom  Ireland.  To  under- 
Btand,  however,  the  tme  meaning  of  the  change,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  before  the  landing  of  the  English  in  Britain,  the  Christian 
Church  comprised  every  country,  save  Germany,  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  Ireland  itself  The  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  pa- 
gan English  thmst  a  wedge  of  heathendom  into  the  heart  of  this 
great  commanion,  and  broke  it  into  two  unequal  parts.    On  the 
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one  Bide  lay  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaal,  whose  charches  owned  obedi- 
ence to  the  Sea  of  Rome ;  on  the  other  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland.  But 
the  condition  of  the  two  portions  of  Western  Christendom  was 
very  different.  While  the  vigor  of  Christianity  in  Italy  and  Gaal 
and  Spain  was  exhansted  in  a  oare  struggle  for  life,  Ireland,  vhidi 
remained  unsconrged  by  invaders,  drew  from  its  conversion  an 
energy  such  as  it  nas  never  known  sinca  Christianity  had  been 
received  there  with  a  bnrst  of  popular  enthnstasm,  and  letters  and 
arts  sprung  np  rapidly  in  its  train.  The  science  and  Biblical 
knowledge  which  fled  ironi  the  Continent  took  refuge  in  famoas 
schools  which  made  Durrow  and  Armagh  the  universities  of  ths 
West.  The  new  Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook 
confinement  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland  itself.  Patrick,  the  first 
missionary  of  the  island,  had  not  been  half  a  century  dead  when 
Irish  Christianity  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  xeal  into  battle  with 
the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was  rolling  in  upon  the  Christian 
world.  Irish  missionaries  labored  among  the  Picts  of  the  High- 
lands and  among  the  Frisians  of  the  northern  seas.  An  Irish 
missionary,  Columban,  founded  monasteries  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Apennines.  The  canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemoi'ates  in  its 
name  another  Irish  missionary  before  whom  the  spirts  of  flood 
and  fell  fled  wailing  over  the  waters  of  tlie  Lake  of  Constance; 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  course  of  the  world's  history  was  to 
be  changed,  as  if  the  older  Celtio  race  that  Roman  and  German 
had  swept  before  them  had  turned  to  the  moral  conquest  of  their 
conquerors,  as  if  Celtio  and  not  Latin  Christianity  was  to  mould 
the  deatinies  of  the  Churches  of  the  West. 

It  was  possibly  the  pr<^ress  of  the  Irish  Columban  at  her  very 
doors  which  roused  into  new  life  for  a  time  the  energies  of  Rome, 
and  spnrred  Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  la 
Britain.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  mission  in 
Kent  soon  sunk  into  reacdon;  and  again  the  Church  of  Ireland 
oamo  forward  to  supply  its  place.    On  a  low  island  of  barren 

gieiss-rock  ofi"  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  another  Irish  refugee, 
olumba,  had  raised  the  famous  monastery  of  lona.  Oswald  in 
yonth  found  refuge  within  its  walls,  and  on  hia  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Northumbria  he  called  for  missionaries  from  among  its 
monks.  The  first  dispatched  in  answer  to  his  call  obtained  little 
success.  He  declared  on  his  return  that  among  a  people  so  stub- 
born and  barbarous  success  was  impoHBible.  *'  Was  it  their  stub- 
bornness, or  your  severity?"  asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  by; 
"  did  yon  forget  God's  word  to  give  them  the  milk  first  and  then 
the  meat?"  All  eyes  turned  on  the  speaker  as  fittest  to  under- 
take the  abandoned  mission,  and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding 
fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  the  island  -  peninsula  of  Lindisfame, 
Thence,  from  the  monastery  which  gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name 
of  Holy  Island,  preachers  poured  iorth  over  the  heathen  realms. 
Chad  went  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mercians,  Boisit  gnided  a  lit- 
tle troop  of  missionaries  to  Helrose,  Aidan  himself  wandered  on 
foot,  with  the  king  as  his  interpreter,  preaching  nmon:;  the  peas- 
anli  of  Torksbire  and  Northumbria.    Tlic  reception  of  the  new 
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faith  in  the  BurrouadiDg  kicgdomB  became  the  mark  of  their  eub- 
miBsion  to  Oswald's  overlord ahip.  A  preacher  from  Gaul,  Birinua, 
bad  already  penetrated  into  pagan  WesBex,  and  in  Oswald's  pres- 
ence its  king  received  baptism,  and  established  with  his  assent  the 
ue  of  Sonthem  Britain  in  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester,  Oswald 
roled  as  wide  a  realm  as  his  predecessor ;  but  for  afler  times  the 
memory  of  his  greatness  was  lost  in  the  legends  of  his  piety.  A 
new  conception  of  kingship  began  to  blend  itself  with  that  of  the 
warlike  glory  of  JEthelfrlth,  or  the  wise  adminiBtratioa  of  Ead- 
nina  The  moral  power  which  was  to  reach  its  height  in  Alfred 
first  dawns  in  the  story  of  Oswald.  He  wandered,  as  we  have 
said,  as  Aidan'a  interpreter  in  his  long  mission  jonmeys.  "By 
reason  of  his  constant  habit  of  praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  he  was  wont  wherever  he  sat  to  hold  hia  hands  upturned  on 
his  knees.*'  As  he  feasted  with  Bishop  Aidan  by  his  side,  the 
thegn,  or  noble  of  his  wat^band,  whom  be  bad  set  to  give  alms  to 
tbe  poor  at  his  gate,  told  him  of  a  multitude  that  still  waited  fast- 
iog  without.  The  king  at  once  bade  the  untasted  meat  before 
iiim  to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  his  silver  dish  be  divided  piece- 
meal among  them.  Aldan  seized  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  It. 
"  May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  "  never  grow  old  I" 

Pnsoned,  however,  as  it  was  bv  the  conversion  of  Wesaex  to 
the  central  districts  of  Encland,  heathendom  fought  desperately 
for  life.  Peuda  was  still  its  rally  ins-point  His  long  i-etgn  in 
&ct  was  one  continuous  battle  with  ue  Cross.  We  do  not  know 
why  he  looked  idly  on  while  Oswald  re-asserted  bis  overlordship 
over  Wessex,  but  the  submission  of  £ast-AngIia  to  the  Xorthum- 
brtan  rule  forced  him  to  a  fresh  contest.  lUist-Anglia  had  long 
before  become  Christian,  but  the  oddly  mingled  religion  of  its  first 
Christian  king,  Rsedwald,  died  into  mere  superstition  in  his  suc- 
cessors. Its  present  king,  Sigebert,  lefl  hia  throne  for  a  monas- 
tery before  the  war  began,  but  his  people  dragged  him  again  from 
hie  cell  on  the  news  ofPenda'B  invasion,  in  faith  that  his  pi-esenoc 
would  bring  them  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The  monk-king  was  set 
is  the  fore-tront  of  the  battle,  but  he  would  bear  no  weapon  but  a 
vaad,  and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  his  armv  and  the 
Bobmission  of  his  kingdom  to  the  invader.  In  642  Oswald  marched 
to  deliver  East-Anglta  from  Fenda ;  but  in  a  battle  called  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Maserfeld  he  was  overthrown  and  alain.  Hia  body  was 
mntiiated,  and  its  limbs  set  on  stakes  by  tbe  brutal  conqueror; 
bat  legend  told  that  when  all  else  of  Oswald  had  perished,  the 
"white  hand"  that  Aidan  had  blessed  still  remained  white  and  un- 
compted.  For  a  few  ;^ears  ailer  his  victory  at  Masei'feld,  Penda 
stood  Bopreme  in  Britam.  Wesaex  owned  his  overlordship  aa  it 
had  owned  that  of  Oswald,  and  its  king  threw  off  the  Christian 
faith  and  married  Penda's  sister.  Northumbria  alone,  though  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  its  throne,  refused 
to  yield.  Year  by  year  Penda  carried  his  ravages  over  the  north ; 
once  he  reached  even  the  royal  city,  the  impregnable  rock-fortress 
if  Bamborongh,  Despairing  of  Buccesa  in  an  assault,  he  pulled 
loim  the  cottages  around,  and  piling  their  wood  i^ainst  its  walls, 
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fired  the  masa  in  a  fair  wind  that  drove  the  flames  on  the  town. 
"  See,  Lord,  what  ill  Penda  is  doing,"  cried  Aidan  from  his  hermit 
cell  in  the  islet  of  Fame,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over  the 
city,  and  a  change  of  wind — 80  ran  the  legend  of  Northunibria'a 
agony — drove  back  at  the  words  the  flames  on  those  who  kindled 
them.  But  in  epite  of  Penda's  victories,  the  faith  which  he  had 
80  often  Btruck  down  revived  every  where  aronnd  him.  Burned 
and  harried  as  it  was,  Northnmbria  still  fought  for  the  Cross. 
Weasex  quietly  became  Christian  again.  Penda's  own  son,  whom 
he  had  set  over  the  Middle-English,  received  baptism  and  teach- 
ers from  Lindisfame.  At  last  the  missionaries  of  the  new  faith 
appeared  fearlessly  among  the  Mercians  themselves.  Heathen  to 
the  last,  Penda  stood  by  nnheeding  if  any  were  willing  to  hear; 
hating  and  despising  with  a  certain  grand  sincerity  of  nalnro 
"those  whom  he  saw  not  doing  the  works  of  the  faith  they  had 
received."  Northumbrian  overlardBhip  again  followed  in  the  track 
of  Northumbrian  missionaries  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the 
old  man  roused  himself  for  a  last  stroke  at  his  foea  Oswi  had  at 
length  been  accepted  as  its  sovereign  by  all  Northnmbria,  and  in 
655  lie  met  the  pagan  host  in  the  field  of  Winwffid  by  Leeds.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Northumbrians  sought  to  aveil  Penda's  at- 
tack by  offers  of  ornaments  and  costly  gifts.  "If  the  pagans  will 
not  accept  them,"  Oswi  cried  at  last, "  let  us  offer  them  to  One 
that  will;"  and  he  vowed  that  if  successful  he  would  dedicate 
his  daughter  to  God,  and  endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his  realm. 
Victory  at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  river  over 
which  the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain ;  it  swept 
away  the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host,  and  the  cause  of  the  older 
gods  was  lost  forever. 

The  teiTible  struggle  between  heathendom  and  Christianity  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  profound  peace.  For  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Winwoea  Mercia  was  governed  b^  Northumbrian  tliegua 
in  Oswi's  name;  and  though  a  general  rising  of  the  people  threw 
off  their  yoke,  and  set  Penda's  son  Wnlfere  on  its  throne,  it  still 
owned  the  Northumbrian  overlordship.  Its  heathendom  was 
dead  with  Penda.  "  Being  thus  freed,''  Bsda  tells  us, "  the  Mer- 
cians with  their  king  rejoiced  to  serve  the  trne  King,  Christ." 
Its  three  provinces,  the  earlier  Mercia,  the  Middle -English,  and 
the  Lindiswams,  were  united  in  the  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St. 
Chad  to  whom  Lichfield  is  still  dedicated.  Ceadda  was  a  monk 
of  Lindisfame,  so  simple  and  lowly  in  temper  that  he  traveled  on 
foot  on  his  long  mission  journeys,  till  Archbishop  Tlieodore  with 
his  own  hands  lifted  him  on  horseback.  The  old  Celtic  poetry 
breaks  out  in  his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  how  voices  of  sing- 
ers singing  sweetly  descended  from  heaven  to  the  little  cell  beside 
St.  Mary's  Church  where  the  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "  the  same 
song  ascended  from  the  roof  again,  and  returned  heavenward  by 
the  way  that  it  came."  It  was  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  mis- 
sionary Cedd,  come  with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours 
of  Ceadda,  In  Northnmbria  the  work  of  his  fellow-missionaries 
has  almost  been  lost  in  the  glory  of  Cuthbcrt.    No  story  better 
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Ijnlits  up  for  us  the  new  religions  life  of  tbe  time  than  the  etory 
of  this  apoittle  of  the  Lowlaods.  It  carries  us  at  its  outset  into 
iiortbern  Noi-thumbria,  the  older  Bernicia,  the  conntry  of  the  Te- 
viot  and  the  Tweed.  Bom  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Lammer- 
moor,  Cuthbert  found  shelter  at  eight  years  old  in  a  widow's 
bouse  Id  the  little  village  of  Wrangholm.  Already  in  youth  there 
was  a  poetic  sensibility  beneath  the  robust  frame  of  the  boy  which 
caught  even  in  the  chance  word  of  a  game  a  call  to  higher  things. 
Xister  on,  a  traveler  coming  in  his  white  mantle  over  the  hill-side, 
and  stopping  his  hoi'se  to  tend  Cuthbert's  injured  knee,  seetned  to 
liim  an  augeL  The  boy's  shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak 
upland,  slill  famous  as  a  sheep-walk,  though  the  scant  herbage 
scarce  veils  the  whinstone  rock,  and  there  meteors  plunging  into 
the  night  became  to  him  a  company  of  angelic  spirits,  carrying 
the  soul  of  Bishop  Aidan  heavenward.  Slowly  Cuthbert's  long- 
ings settled  into  a  resolute  will  toward  a  religious  life,  and  he 
made  bis  way  at  last  to  a  group  of  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of 
untilled  solitudes,  vbere  a  few  Irish  monks  from  Lindisfarne  had 
settled  in  the  mission -station  of  Melrose.  To-day  the  land  is  a 
land  of  poetry  and  romance.  Cheviot  and  Lammermoor,  Ettrick 
and  Teviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water,  are  mnsical  with  old 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agriculture  has  chosen  its  val- 
leys for  her  iavorito  seat,  and  dram^eand  steam-power  have 
turned  sedgy  marshes  into  farm  and  meadow.  -But  to  see  the 
lowlands  as  they  were  in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow 
and  farm  away  again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  oluster^  of  wooden  hovels,  and  crossed  by 
boggy  tracks,  over  which  travelei-s  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye 
kept  oaatiously  about  them.  The  Northumbrian  peasantry  among 
wlioni  he  journeyed  iwere  for  the  most  part  Cnnstians  only  iit 
name.  "With  Teutonio  indifference,  they  yielded  to  their  thegns 
iu  nominally  accepting  the  new  Christianity  as  these  had  yielded 
to  the  king.  But  they  retained  their  old  saperstitions  side  by  side 
with  the  new  worship;  plague  or  mishap  drove  them  back  to  a 
reliance  on  their  heathen  charms  and  amulets;  and  if  trouble  be- 
fell the  Christian  preachers  who  came  settling  among  them,  they 
took  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  older  gods.  When  some  log- 
rafu  wbicb  were  floating  down  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of 
au  abbey  at  its  mouth  drifted  with  the  monks  who  were  at  work 
on  them  out  to  sea,  the  rustic  by-standers  shouted,"Let  nobody 
pray  for  them ;  let  nobody  pity  these  men,  who  have  taken  away 
from  us  oar  old  worship;  and  how  their  new-fangled  customs  are 
to  be  kept  nobody  knows."  On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wan- 
dered among  listeners  such  as  these,  choosiqg  above  all  the  re- 
moter mountain  villages  from  whose  roughness  and  poverty  other 
teachers  turned  aside.  Unlike  his  Irish  comrades,  he  needed  no 
interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village  to  village ;  the  frugal^  long- 
beaded  North nmbrians  listened  willingly  to  one  who  was  himself 
a  peasant  of  the  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught  the  rough  North- 
umbrian bnrr  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Leader.  His  patience,  his 
hamorous  good  sense,  tbe  sweetness  of  bis  look,  told  for  him,  and 
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not  lesB  tbe  stont,  vigorons  frame  vhioli  fitted  the  peaBant-prcoch* 
erfor  the  hard  life  he  had  chosen,  "Never  did  man  die  of  hunger 
who  served  God  faithfully,"  he  wonld  Bay,  when  ni^bt-fall  found 
them  supperlesH  in  the  waste.  "  Look  at  the  eagle  overhead ! 
God  can  leed  us  through  him  if  He  will" — and  once  at  least  he 
owed  his  meal  to  a  fish  that  the  scared  bird  let  fall.  A  enow- 
storm  drove  his  boat  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  "The  snow  closes  the 
road  along  the  shore,"  mourned  his  comrades ;  "  the  storm  bars 
our  way  over  sea."  "There  is  still  the  way  of  heaven  that  lies 
open,"  said  Cutbbert 

While  misaionaries  were  thas  laboring  among  its  peasantry, 
Northumbria  saw  the  rise  of  a  boat  of  monasteries,  not  bound  in- 
deed by  the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  gathered  on  the 
loose  Celtic  model  of  the  family  or  tbe  clan  round  some  noble  and 
wealthy  person  who  soaght  devotional  retirement. 

The  most  notable  and  wealthy  of  these  houses  was  that  of  Stre- 
onoshalh,  where  Hild,  a  woman  of  royal  race,  reared  ber  abbey 
on  the  Hommit  of  the  dark  cliffs  of  Whitby,  looking  out  over  the 
Northern  Sea,  Whitby  became  the  Westminster  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings;  within  its  walls  stood  the  tombs  of  Eadwine  and 
of  Oswi,  with  nobles  and  queens  groupdl  around  them.  Hild  was 
herself  a  Northnmbrian  Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought  even 
by  bUhopB  and  kings ;  and  the  double  monastery  over  which  sbe 
rated  became  a  seminary  of  bishops  and  prieets.  The  sainted 
John  of  Beverley  was  among  her  scholars.  But  the  name  which 
really  throws  glory  over  Whitby  is  the  name  of  a  cowherd  from 
whose  lips  dunng  tbe  reign  of  Oswi  flowed  the  first  great  English 
song.  Though  well  advanced  in  years,  Ceedmon  had  learned  noth- 
ing of  the  art  of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common  among 
hia  fellows,"wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts,  when  alt  agreed 
for  glee's  sake  to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  hai'p  come 
toward  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  turned  homeward. 
Once  when  he  bad  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to  the  sta- 
ble where  he  bad  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle,  there  appeared 
to  him  in  hia  sleep  One  who  said,  greeting  him  by  name, '  Sing, 
Ciedmon, some  song  to  Me.'  *I  can  not  sing,'  he  answered;  'for 
this  cause  lefl  I  the  feast  and  came  hither.'  He  who  talked  with  ■ 
him  answered, 'However  that  be,  you  aholl  sing  to  Me,'  'What 
shall  I  sin"f'  rejoined  Ciedmon.  'The  begmning  of  created 
things,'  replied  He.  In  the  morning  the  cowherd  stood  before 
Hild  and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and  brethren  alike  concluded 
'  that  heavenly  grace  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord.* 
They  translated  for  Ceedmon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ, ' bidding 
him,  if  he  coald,  put  the  same  into  verse.*    The  next  morning  be 

fave  it  them  composed  in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess,  un- 
erstanding  tbe  divine  grace  in  tbe  man,  bade  him  quit  the  secu- 
lar habit  and  take  on  him  the  monastic  life."  Piece  by  piece  tbe 
sacred  story  was  thus  thrown  into  Cffidmon's  poem.  "He  sang 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  all  the 
history  of  Israel ;  of  their  departure  from  £gypt  and  entering  into 
the  Promised  Laiid;  of  the  mcaniation,  passion,  and  resurrection 
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(ifChrist,and  of  His  ascenBioD;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment, 
the  horror  of  hell-pangs,  and  the  joys  of  heaven." 

To  men  of  that  day  thia  sudden  buret  of  song  seemed  a  thing 
iieceBsarily  divine.  "Others  after  him  strove  to  compose  relig- 
ious poema,  but  none  could  vie  with  him,  for  he  learned  not  the 
art  of  poetry  from  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from  God,"  It  was  not 
that  any  revolution  had  been  wrought  by  Cesdmon  in  the  outer 
jbrai  of  English  song,  as  it  had  grown  ont  of  the  stormy  life  of 
'the  pirates  of  the  sea.  The  wsr-song  still  remained  the  tme 
type  of  English  verse,  a  verse  without  art  or  conscious  develop- 
ment or  the  delight  that  springs  from  reflection,  powerful  witn- 
ont  beauty,  obscured  by  harsh  metapbors  and  involved  construo- 
tion,  but  eminently  the  verse  of  warriors,  the  brief  passionate  ex- 
pression of  brief  passionate  emotions.  Image  after  image,  phrase 
al^r  phrase,  in  these  esrl^  poems,  starts  out  vivid,  harsh,  and  em- 
phatic. The  very  meter  is  rough  with  a  sort  of  self-violence  and 
repremion  ;  the  verses  &11  like  sword-strokes  in  the  thick  of  bat- 
tle. Hard  toilers,  fierce  fighters,  with  huge  appetites  whether  for 
meat  or  the  ale-bowl,  the  one  breath  of  poetry  that  qnickcned  the 
aainial  life  of  the  first  Englishman  was  the  poetry  of  war.  But 
the  faith  of  Christ  brought  in,  as  we  have  seen,  new  realms  of 
&ocy.  The  legends  of  the  heavenly  light,  Bieda's  story  of  "The 
Sparrow,"  show  the  side  of  English  temperament  to  which  Chris- 
lisaity  appealed — its  sense  ot  the  vague,  vast  mystery  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  its  dreamy  revolt  against  the  narrow  bounds 
oi  experience  and  life.  It  was  this  new  poetic  world  whicli  com- 
bined with  the  old  in  the  epio  of  Ctedmon.  In  the  song  of  the 
Whitby  cowherd  the  vagueness  and  daring  of  the  Tentonio  im- 
Bgin&tiou  fioat  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a 
"swart  hell  without  light  and  full  of  flame,"  swept  only  at  dawn 
by  the  ioy  east  wind,  on  whose  floor  lie  bound  the  apostate  an- 
gels. The  human  energy  of  the  German  race,  its  sense  of  the 
misht  of  individual  manhood,  transformed  in  Cfedmon's  verse  the 
Hebrew  Tempter  into  a  rebel  Batan/  disdainful  of  vassalage  to 
God.  "  I  may  be  a  God  as  He,"  Satan  cries  amidst  his  tormenta 
"Evil  it  seems  to  me  to  cringe  to  Him  for  any  good,"  Even  in 
this  terrible  outburst  of  the  fallen  spirit,  we  catch  the  new  pa- 
thetic note  which  the  Northern  melancholy  was  to  give  to  our 
poetry.  "  This  is  to  me  the  chief  of  sorrow,  that  Adam,  wrought 
of  earth,  sboald  hold  my  strong  seat — should  joy.  in  our  torment. 
Oh  that  for  one  winter's  space  I  had  power  with  my  hands,  then 
wilh  this  boat  I — but  around  roe  lie  the  iron  bonds,  and  this  chain 
galls  me."  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian 
God,  feith  in  whom  had  been  bought  so  dearly  by  years  of  des- 
perate straggle,  breaks  ont  in  long  rolls  of  sonorous  epithets  of 
praise  and  adoration.  The  temper  of  Csdmon  brings  him  near  to 
the  earlier  fire  and  passion  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  history  of  his 
time  brought  him  near  to  the  old  Bible  history,  with  its  fights 
>Dd  wanderings,  "  The  wolves  sing  their  horrid  even-song ;  the 
fowls  of  war,  greedy  of  battle,  dewy-feathered,  scream  around  the 
host  of  Pharaoh,"  as  wolf  howled  and  eagle  screamed  round  the 
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host  ofPenda.  Every  whei-e  Cfedmon  is  a  type  of  the  new  grand- 
eur, depth,  and  fervor  of  tone  which  the  German  mce  was  to  g^ve 
to  the  religion  of  the  East. 

But  even  while  Cffidmon  was  Bingin^,  the  Christian  Church  of 
Northiimbria  was  torn  in  two  by  a  strife,  whose  isane  was  decided 
in  the  same  abbey  of  Whitby  where  the  cowherd  dwelt.  The  la- 
bor of  Aidan,  the  victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswi,  seemed  to  have 
annexed  England  to  the  Ziish  Church.  The  monks  of  Lindisfamo, 
or  of  the  new  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed  that  of 
Lindisfarne,  looked  for  their  ecclesiastical  tradition,  not  to  Romo, 
but  to  Ireland ;  and  quoted  for  their  guidance  the  inatructionn, 
not  of  Gregory,  but  ofColumba.  Whatever  claims  of  supremacy 
over  the  whole  English  Chureh  might  be  pressed  by  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  real  metropolitan  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  North  of  England  was  the  Abbot  of  lona.  But  liome  was 
ali-eady  moving  to  regain  the  ground  she  bad  lost,  and  her  efforts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  two  men  whose  love  of  Rome  mounted 
to  a  passionate  fanaticism.  The  life  of  Wilfrith  of  York  was  a 
mere  series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns  to  England,  of  wonder- 
ful successes  in  pleading  the  right  of  Rome  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Church  of  Northnmoria,  and  of  as  wonderful  defeats,  Bene- 
dict Biscop  worked  toward  the  same  end  in  a  quieter  fashion,  com- 
ing backward  and  forward  acroee  sea  with  books  and  relics  and 
cunning  masons  and  painters  to  i-ear  a  great  chui-cb  and  monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth,  whose  brethren  owned  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man Sec  The  strife  between  the  two  parties  rose  so  high  at  last 
that  Oswi  was  pi-evailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a  great  council 
at  Whitby,  where  the  future  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of  England 
ghoald  be  decided.  The  points  actually  contested  were  trivial 
enough,  Colman,  Aidan's  successor  at  lloly  Island,  pleaded  for 
the  Irish  fashion  of  the  tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter:  Wilfrith  pleaded  for  the  Roman.  The  one  disputant 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Columba,  the  other  to  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. "  You  own,"  cried  the  puzzled  king  at  last  to  Colman, "  that 
Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven— ^b as  He 
given  such  power  to  Columba?"  The  Bishop  could  but  answer 
"No,"  "Then  will  I  rather  obey  the  porter  of  heaven,"  B^d 
Oswi, "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  he  who  baa  the  keys  in  his 
keeping  turn  his  back  on  me,  and  there  be  none  to  open."  The 
importance  of  Oswi's  jndsment  was  never  doubted  at  Lindisfarne, 
where  Colman,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish-bom  brethren, 
and  thirty  of  their  English  fellows,  forsook  the  see  of  St.  Aidan, 
and  sailed  away  to  lona.    Trivial,  in  fact,  as  were  the  actual 

foints  of  difTerance  which  severed  the  Roman  Chnrtili  fi-om  the 
rish,  the  question  to  which  commnnion  Northumbria  should  be- 
long was  of  immense  moment  to  the  after-fortnnes  of  England. 
Had  the  Church  of  Aidan  finally  won,  the  later  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  would  probabljr  have  resembled  that  of  Ireland. 
Devoid  of  that  power  of  organization  which  was  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  own  Irish  home  took 
the  clan  system  of  the  country  as  the  basis  of  church  government. 
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Tribal  (^nairela  and  eccleBiaatical  controvereiea  became  inextrica- 
bly coDlounded  ;  and  the  clergy,  robbed  of  all  really  epiritual  in- 
fiuencc,  contributed  no  element  save  tbat  of  disorder  to  the  state. 
Huudreda  of  wandering  bisfaope,  a  vast  religious  authority  wielded 
by  hereditary  chieftains,  the  dissociation  of  piety  from  morality, 
the  absence  of  those  larger  and  more  humanizing  influences  whiuh 
contact  with  a  wider  world  alone  can  give,  this  is  the  picture 
which  the  Irish  Church  of  later  times  presents  to  us.  It  was  from 
Boch  a  chaos  as  this  that  England  was  saved  by  the  victory  of 
Rome  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  woik,  so 
far  as  its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of  a  Greek  monlc,  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  whom  Rome  in  668  dispatched  after  lier  victory  at  Whit- 
by to  secure  England  to  her  sway,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Theodore's  work  was  determiDed  ia  its  main  outlines  by  the  pre- 
viooB  history  of  the  English  people.  The  conquest  of  the  Conti- 
nent bad  been  wrought  either  by  races  such  as  the  Gotlis,  which 
were  already  Christian,  or  by  heathens  like  the  Franks,  who  bow- 
ed to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  nations  thoy  conquei-ed.  To  this 
oneness  of  religion  between  the  German  invadera  of  the  Empire 
and  their  Roman  subjects  was  owing  the  preservation  of  all  that 
survived  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Church  every  where  i-emain- 
ed  untouched.  The  Christian  bishop  became  the  defender  of  the 
conquered  Italian  or  Gaal  against  his  Gothic  and  Lombard  con- 
queror, the  mediator  between  the  German  and  his  subjects,  the 
one  bulwark  against  barbaric  violence  and  oppr^sion.  To  the 
barbarian,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  representative  of  ail  that 
was  venerable  in  the  past,  the  living  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and 
of  art.  But  in  Britam  the  priesthood  and  the  people  had  been 
exterminated  together.  When  Theodore  came  to  organize  the 
Church  of  England,  the  very  memory  of  the  older  Christian 
Church  which  existed  in  Roman  Britain  had  passed  away.  The 
first  Christian  missionaries,  strangers  in  a  heathen  land,  attached 
themselves  necessarily  to  the  courts  of  the  kings,  who  were  thuir 
first  converts,  and  whose  conversion  was  generally  followed  by 
that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops  were  thus  at  Si's!  roy- 
al chaplains,  and  their  diocese  was  naturally  nothing  but  the  king- 
dom. Realms  which  are  all  but  foi^tten  are  thus  commemo- 
rated in  the  limits  of  existing  sees.  That  of  Rochester  represent- 
ed till  of  late  an  obscure  kingdom  of  West  Kent,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  original  kingdom  of  Mercia  may  be  recovered  by  following 
the  map  of  the  ancient  bishoprio  of  Lichfield.  Theodore's  first 
work  was  to  add  many  new  sees  to  the  old  ones ;  his  second  was 
to  group  all  of  them  round  the  one  centre  of  Canterbury.  All 
ties  between  England  and  the  Iiish  Church  were  roughly  broken. 
Lindisfame  sank  into  obscurity  with  the  flight  of  Colman  and  his 
monks.  The  new  prelates,  gathered  in  synod  after  synod,  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  their  one  pnmate.  The  oi^aniw 
tion  of  the  episcopate  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
parish  Bystem.  The  loose  system  of  the  mission-station,  the  mon- 
astery ftoip  which  priest  and  bishop  went  forth  on  journey  after 
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joarney  to  preach  and  baptize,  as  Aidan  went  forth  from  Lindis- 
I'ame,  or  Cnthbert  from  McLroae,  naturally  disappeared  as  the  land 
became  ChriEtian.  The  misaionaries  became  settled  clergy.  The 
holdiug  of  the  English  noble  or  land-owner  became  the  pansh,  and 
his  chaplain  the  parish  priest,  na  the  king's  chaplain  had  become 
the  bishop,  and  tue  kingdom  his  diocese.  A  source  of  permanent 
endowment  for  the  clergy  was  found  at  a  later  time  in  the  revival 
of  the  Jewish  system  of  tithes,  and  in  the  annnal  gift  to  Church 
purposes  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  \  while  discipline 
within  the  Church  itself  was  provided  for  by  an  elaborate  code 
of  sin  and  penance,  in  which  the  principle  of  ''^"■p^npBl'nii.jdiirh 
lay  at  the  root  nf  Tunt-finTt-lp^rjplat.inn^  i-mpt  intn  t.lip  ffl-it jfitin  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul. 

In  his  work  of  organization,  in  his  creation  of  parishes,  in  his 
arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  tho  way  in  which  he  grouped  them. 
round  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesias- 
tical canons,  Tlieodore  was  unconsciously  doing  a  political  work. 
The  old  divisions  of  kingdoms  and  tribes  about  him,  divisions 
which  had  sprung  for  the  most  pai't  from  mere  accidents  of  the 
conqnest,  were  fast  breaking  down.  The  smaller  states  were  by 
this  time  practically  absorbed  by  the  three  larger  ones,  and  of 
these  three  Mercia  and  Wcssez  were  compeltcd  to  bow  to  the 
overlordship  of  Korthnmbria.  The  tendency  to  national  unity 
which  was  to  characterize  the  new  England  had  thus  already  de- 
clared itself;  but  the  policy  of  Tlieodore  clothed  with  a  sacred 
form  and  surrounded  with  divine  sanctions  a  unity  which  as  yet 
rested  on  no  basis  but  the  sword.  The  single  throne  of  the  one 
Primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought 
of  a  single  throne  for  their  one  temporal  overlord  at  York,  oi-,  as 
in  later  days,  at  Lichfield  or  at  Winchester.  The  regular  subor- 
dination of  priest  to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  supplied  a  mould  on  which  the  civil  organ* 
ization  of  the  state  quickly  shaped  itself.  Above  all,  the  councils 
gathered  by  Theodore  were  the  first  of  all  national  gatherings  for 
general  legislation.  It  was  at  a  much  later  time  that  the  Wise 
Men  of  yfesaax,  or  Northumbria,  or  Hercia,  leai-ned  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  Witenagemote  of  all  England,  It  was  tha.eccle8i- 
astical  synods  which  By  their  example  led  the  way  to^uj^^uation- 
al  parliaments,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in  snch  synods  which 
led  the  way  to  a  national  system  of  law.  But  if  the  movement 
toward  national  unity  was  furthered  by  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies of  the  Church,  it  was  furthered  as  powerfnlly  by  the  over- 
powering strength  of  Northnmbria.  In  arms  the  kingdom  had 
out  a  single  rival.  Mercia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  partially  recov- 
ered from  the  absolute  subjection  in  which  it  was  left  after  Pen- 
da's  fall  by  shaking  off  the  government  of  Oswi's  thegna,  and  by 
choosing  Wulfere  for  its  king.  Wulfere  wm  a  vigorous  and  act- 
ive ruler,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  Oawi  left  hitn  free  to  build  up 
again  during  seventeen  years  of  vigorous  rule  (659-675)  the  Mer- 
cian overlordship  over  the  tribes  of  mid-England,  which  had  been 
lost  at  Penda's  death.     For  a  while  he  had  more  than  his  father's 
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<iaci:«B9.  Not  only  did  Essex  again  own  his  snpretoacy,  but  even 
LoDdoa  fell  into  Mercian  hands.  The  West-Saxous,  who  bad  been 
long  ago  stripped  of  their  conqneats  along  the  Severn  by  Penda, 
were  driven  across  the  Thamea  by  Wulfeie,  and  all  their  settle- 
ments to  the  north  of  that  river  were  annexed  to  the  Mercian 
realm.  One  resnlt  of  Wulfere'a  conquest  remains  to  the  present 
iliy;  for  the  old  bishop-stool  of  the  West-Saxona  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Birinus  at  what  was  then  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester ; 
ind  it  13  to  its  retreat,  with  the  kings  of  Wessex,  to  the  town 
nhtch  became  the  new  capital  of  their  shrunken  realm  that  we 
owe  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  supremacy  of  Mercia  soon 
reached  even  across  the  Thames,  for  Sussex,  in  its  dread  of  the 
West-Saxons,  found  protection  in  accepting  Wnlfere's  overlord- 
fhip,  and  its  king  was  rewarded  by  a  gill  of  the  two  outlying 
wttlementa  of  the  Jutes— the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the 
Mconwaras  along  the  Southampton  water — which  we  must  sii]> 
pose  had  been  reduced  by  Mercian  arms. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  went  hand  in 
kand  with  its  military  advance.  The  forests  of  ita  western  bor- 
der, the  marshes  of  its  eastern  ooast,  were  being  cleared  and  drain- 
ed by  monastic  colonies,  whose  success  shows  the  bold  which 
Christianity  bod  now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism,  indeed, 
still  held  Its  own  in  the  western  woodlands,  where  the  miners 
aronnd  Alcester  drowned  the  voice  of  Bishop  Eogwine  of  Worces- 
ter, as  he  preached  to  them,  with  the  din  of  their  hammers.  But 
ia  spite  of  their  hammers  Ecgwioe's  preaching  left  one  lasting 
mark  behind  it.  The  bishop  heard  how  a  swine-herd  coming  out 
from  tbe  forest  depths  on  a  sunny  glade  had  seen  the  Thi-ee  Fair 
Women  of  the  old  Grerman  my  tholojry  seated  round  a  mystic  bush 
and  singing  their  unearthly  song.  Tn  his  fancy  the  Fair  Women 
transformed  themselves  into  a  vision  of  the  mother  of  Christ ;  and 
the  silent  glade  soon  became  the  site  of  an  abbey  dedicated  to  her, 
and  of  a  town  which  sprang  up  nnder  ita  shelter — the  Evesham 
which  was  to  be  hallowed  in  atter-time  by  the  fall  of  Earl  Simon 
of  Leicester.  Wilder  even  than  the  western  woodland  was  the 
desolate  fen-conntry  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  *' Holland,"  the  sunk,  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  to 
tbe  channel  of  the  Onse,  a  wilderness  of  shallow  waters  and  reedy 
inlets  wrapped  in  its  own  dark  mist-veil,  and  tenanted  only  by 
Bocks  of  screaming  wild  fowl.  Hei-e  through  the  liberality  of 
King  Wnlfere  rose  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  Here,  too,  Guth- 
lac,  a  youth  of  the  royal  race  of  Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
world  in  the  solitudes  of  Crowland,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence 
fae  won,  that  only  two  years  had  passed  since  bis  death  when  the 
stately  abbey  of  Crowland  rose  over  his  tomb.  Earth  was  brought 
ia  bosta  to  form  a  site ;  the  buildings  rested  on  oaken  piles  driven 
into  the  marsh;  a  great  stone  church  replaced  the  hermit's  cell; 
and  the  toil  of  the  new  brotherhood  chanced  the  pools  arennd  them 
into  fertile  meadow-land.  The  abbey  of  Ely,  as  stately  as  that  of 
Crowland,  was  fonnded  in  the  same  wild  fen  country  by  the  Lady 
-Eliielthrytb,  the  wife  of  King  Et^frilh,  who  in  the  year  870  sue- 
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ceeded  Oswi  on  the  throne  of  Nortbambria.  Her  flight  from 
Ecgfi-ith'B  pnrsait,  and  the  Bhelter  given  her  by  Wulfere,  may  have 
aided  to  hurry  on  fresh  conteata  between  the  two  kingdoms.  But 
the  aid  was  hardly  needed.  Ilia  success  was  long  and  unvarying 
enough  to  fire  Wulfere  to  a  renewal  of  his  father's  effort  to  shake 
the  Northumbrian  overlordsbip,  an  overloi-dship  which  Mercia 
had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  even  though  she  had  freed  herself 
from  the  yoke  of  direct  subjection.  But  the  vigorous  and  warlike 
Ecgfrith  was  a  different  foe  from  the  West-Saxon  or  the  Jute,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Mercia  was  so  complete  that  be  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  to  his  conquerors  the  province  of 
the  Lindiswaras  or  Lincolnshire. 

Peace  would  have  been  purchased  more  hardly  had  not  Ecg- 
frith's  ambition  turned  rather  to  conquests  over  the  Briton  than 
to  victories  over  his  fellow-Englishmen.  The  war  between  Brit- 
on and  Englishman,  which  had  langnished  since  the  battle  of 
Chester,  bad  been  revived  some  twelve  years  before  by  an  advanco 
of  the  Wesl-Saions  to  the  south-west.  Unable  to  save  the  pos- 
sessions of  Weasez  north  of  the  Thames  from  the  grasp  of  Wul- 
fere, its  king,  Cenwalh,  sought  for  compensation  in  an  attack  on 
his  Welsh  neighbors.  A  victory  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon  ena- 
bled liim  to  overrun  the  country  north  of  Mendip,  which  had  till 
then  been  held  by  the  Britons;  and  a  second  campaign  in  658, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  that  cov- 
ered Somerset  to  the  east,  settled  the  West-Saxons  as  conquerors 
round  the  sources  of  the  Parret.  It  was  probably  the  example  of 
the  West-Saxons  which  spurred  Ecgfrith  to  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  his  British  neighbors  in  the  west  which  raised  Northumbria 
to  ite  highest  pitch  of  glory.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  hie  fall, 
indeed,  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  raartts  the  highest  pitch  of  Northum- 
brian power.  His  armies  chased  the  Britons  from  the  kingdom 
of  Cumbria,  and  made  the  district  of  Carlisle  English  ground.  A 
lai^e  part  of  the  conquered  country  was  bestowed  npoii  the  see  of 
Lindisfame,  which  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  whom  we  have 
seen  before  laboring  as  the  apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  After  yeara 
of  mission  labor  at  Melrose,  Cuthbert  had  quitted  it  for  Holy 
Island,  and  preached  among  the  moors  of  Northumberland  as  he 
had  preached  beside  the  banks  of  Tweed.  He  remained  there 
through  the  great  secession  which  followed  on  the  Synod  of  Whit- 
by, and  became  prior  of  the  dwindled  company  of  brethren,  now 
torn  with  endless  disputes,  against  which  his  patience  and  good- 
hnmor  struggled  in  vain.  Worn  out  at  last,  he  fled  to  a  little 
sand-bank,  one  of  a  gronp  of  islets  not  far  from  Ida's  fortress 
of  Bamborough,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with  kelp  and  sea- 
weed, the  home  of  the  gull  and  the  sea).  In  the  midst  of  it  rose 
his  hut  of  rongh  stones  and  tnrf,  dug  down  within  deep  into  the 
rock,  and  roofed  with  logs  and  straw. 

The  reverence  for  his  sanctity  dragged  Cuthbert  back  in  old 
age  to  All  the  vacant  see  of  Lindiafarne.  He  entered  Carlisle, 
which  the  king  had  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment 
when  all  Nortbumbria  was  waiting  for  news  ot  a  fresh  campaign 
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ofEcgfrith'fl  against  the  Britons  in  the  noith.  The  Firth  of  Forth 
had  long  been  the  northern  limit  of  Nortbiimbria^and  the  Whit- 
hem,  the  "ivhite  stone  town,"  in  which  a  Northumbrian  bishop, 
Trnmwiiii.-,  fixiii  the  seat  of  his  new  bishopric  of  Galloway,  was  a 
eign  of  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  of  that  diati-ict  to  the  North- 
ambrian  overlord  ship.  Ecgfritb,  however,  resolved  to  carry  his 
CODquests  farther  to  the  north,  and  crossing  the  Firth  of  I<orth, 
hia  army  mai-ched  in  the  year  68S  into  the  land  of  the  Ficta.  A 
sense  of  coming  ill  weighed, on  Noi-thumbi-ia,  and  its  dread  was 
quickened  by  a  memory  of  the  curses  which  had  been  prononnoed 
by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  its  king,  when  his  navy,  setting  oat 
a  year  before  from  the  newly-conquered  western  coast,  swept  the 
Irish  shores  in  a  raid  which  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  those  who 
loved  the  homo  of  Aidan  and  Columba.  As  Cuthbert  bent  over 
a  Roman  fonntain  which  still  stood  unharmed  among  the  ruins  of 
Carlisle,  the  anxious  by-standers  thought  they  canght  words  of 
ill  omen  falling  from  the  old  man's  lips.  "  Perhaps,"  he  seemed 
to  murmnr, "at  this  very  hoor  the  peril  of  the  fight  ie  over  and 
done."  "Watch  aod  pray,"  he  said,  when  they  qaeetioned  him 
on  the  morrow;  "watch  and  pray."  In  a  few  days  more  a  sol- 
itary fagilive  escaped  from  the  slaughter  told  that  the  Picts  had 
turned  desperately  to  bay,  as  the  English  army  entered  Fife ;  and 
that  Ecgfnth  and  the  flower  of  hia  nobles  lay,  a  shastiy  ring  of 
corpses,  on  the  far-off  moor-land  of  Nechtansraere  (685). 

To  Cuthbert  the  tidings  were  tidings  of  death.  His  bishopric 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  two  months  after  his  return  to  his  island- 
hennitage  the  old  man  lay  dying,  raunnuring  to  the  last  words  of 
concord  and  peace.  A  signal  of  his  death  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  one  of  those  who  stood  by  ran  with  a  candle  in  each  hand  to 
a  place  whence  the  light  might  be  seen  by  a  monk  who  was  look- 
ing out  from  the  watch-tower  of  Lindisfaroe.  As  the  tiny  gleam 
flashed  over  the  dark  reach  of  sea,  and  the  watchman  hurried  with 
his  Dews  into  the  church,  the  brethren  of  Holy  Island  were  sing- 
ing, as  it  chanced,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "Thou  hast  cast 
ns  out  and  scattered  us  abroad;  Thou  hast  also  been  displeased; 
Thbn  bast  shown  thy  people  heavy  things ;  Thou  hast  given  us  a 
drink  of  deadly  wine."  The  chant  was  the  dirge,  not  of  Cathbert 
only,  bat  of  his  church  and  his  people.  Over  both  hong  from  that 
hour  the  gloom  of  a  seeming  failure.  Strangers  who  knew  not 
lona  and  Columba  entered  into  the  heritage  of  Aidan  and  Cuth- 
bert. Aa  the  Roman  Communion  folded  England  i^ain  beneath 
her  wing,  men  foi^ot  that  a  Church  which  passed  utterly  away 
had  battled  with  Rome  for  the  spiritual  headship  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  that  Fnglish  religion  had  for  a  hundred  years 
its  centre  not  at  Canterbury,  but  at  Lindisfame.  Nor  were  men 
Ion"  to  remember  that  from  the  days  of  ^thelfrith  to  the  days 
of  Ecgfrith  English  politics  had  found  their  centre  at  York,  Bat, 
fi)r«rotten  or  no,  Northnmbria  had  done  its  work.  By  its  miaaion- 
aries  and  by  its  sword  it  had  won  England  from  heathendom  to 
the  Christian  Cbnrch.  It  had  given  her  a  new  poetic  literature; 
Its  monasteries  were  already  the  seat  of  whatever  intellectual  life 
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the  country  possessed.  Above  all  it  had  been  the  first  to  gather 
together  iato  a  loose  political  oDitj  the  varions  tribes  of  tbe  En- 
glish people,  and  by  Btanding  jit  their  head  for  nearly  a  oentuiy 
to  accQstom  then  to  a  national  life,  out  of  which  England,  as  we 
have  it  now,  was  to  spring. 


SbcUob  it.— The  OreTlordihlp  of  Kenda,  flSS— S38. 

[Auliantitt. — A  fyn  incidents  of  Mercian  histoi;  ara  preserved  among  thtt  mea- 
gn  imiials  of  Weasax,  which  furm,  daring  tliis  period,  "The  English  Chronide." 
But  for  the  most  part  ve  are  thrown  upon  later  ivnters,  especially  Henry  of  Una- 
tingdon  and  Wiltiam  of  Malmeebary,  both  authors  of  the  tirelfth  cenluir,  but  hav- 
ing accMS  to  older  mBteriab  now  lost.  Tbe  letten  of  Boniface,  which  fbrm  th« 
moat  valuable  coDteinponu7  maleriaU  for  thia  period,  are  given  by  Dr.  Gilaa  (Boni~ 
fadi  Opera  Omnia.  London'.  1814).  Those  of  Alcwine  bare  been  carefully  edited 
by  Jaffe  in  his  seiiea  of  Mouuinenta  Germanica.] 


The  snpremaoy  of  Northnmbria  fell  forever  with  the  death  of 
Ecgfrith  and  the  defeat  of  Nechtansmere.  To  the  north  the 
fliffht  of  Bishop  Trurawine  from  Whithem  announced  the  revolt 
ofwalloway  from  her  rule.  In  the  south,  Mercia  at  once  took  up 
again  the  projects  of  independence  which  had  been  crushed  by 
Wnlfere's  defeat.  HU  successor,  the  Mercian  king  ^thelrea, 
again  seized  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras,  and  the  war  he  thas 
began  with  Korthumbria  was  only  ended  by  a  peace  negotiated 
through  Archbishop  Theodore,  which  left  him  master  of  Middle 
England,  and  free  to  attempt  tbe  direct  conquest  of  the  sonth. 
For  the  moment  indeed  the  attempt  proved  a  fruitless  one,  for  at 
the  instant  of  Northnmbria'a  fall  Wessex  rose  into  fresh  power 
under  Ini,  the  greatest  of  its  early  kings.  Under  bis  predecessor, 
Centwine,  it  had  again  taken  up  its  war  with  the  Britons,  and  con- 
quered as  far  as  tbe  Quantocks.  Ini,  whose  reign  covered  the  long 
period  from  688  to  726,  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  it  the  war 
which  Centwine  had  begun.  He  pushedhis  way  southward  ronnd 
the  marshes  of  the  Parrel  to  a  more  fertile  territory,  and  guarded 
the  frontier  of  his  new  conquests  by  a  wooden  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tone,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  Taunton.  The 
West-Saxons  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  district  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset,  the  shire  of  the  Sumer-soetne, 
where  the  Tor  rose  like  an  island  out  of  a  waste  of  flood-drowned 
fen  that  stretched  westward  to  the  Channel.  At  the  base  of  this 
hill  Ini  established  on  the  eite  of  an  older  British  foundation  bis 
famous  monastery  of  Glastonbury.  The  monastery  probably  took 
this  English  name  from  an  English  family,  tbe  Glaastings,  who 
chose  the  spot  for  their  settlement ;  but  it  had  long  been  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  resting- 

Elaoe  of  a  second  Patrick  drew  thither  the  wandering  scholars  of 
reland.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ini's  abbey  found,  as  they  al- 
leged,"an  ancient  church  built  by  no  art  of  man;"  and  to  this 
relic  of  a  Roman  time  they  added  their  own  oratory  of  stone. 
The  spiritual  charge  of  his  conquests  Ini  committed  to  E^ldhelm, 
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the  moBt  famous  scholar  of  his  day,  Trho  becams  the  first  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Sherborne,  whidi  the  King  formed  out  of  a  part  of 
the  older  diocese  of  Winchester  so  as  to  iiiclade  the  dctv  parts 

of  his  kingdom.       Tni'S   •"^^n,f^n  my^^e^^^  ^plliu>li/^n    nf  WaQtrffr^nn 

l^fftj  which  remains  to  us,  shows  a  wise  solicitude  to  provide  for 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  bis  kingdom. 
His  repulse  of  the  Mercians,  when  they  at  last  attacked  ^Vtssex, 
showed  how  well  he  could  provide  for  its  defense.  Ceolred,  the 
snccessor  of  JElhelred  on  the  throne  of  Mercia,  began  the  straggle 
with  Wessex  for  the  overlordsbip  of  tlie  south ;  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  714  in  a  bloody  encounter  at  Woduesburh,  on  tJie  bor- 
ders of  the  two  kingdoms.  Able,  however,  as  Inl  was  to  hold 
Uercia  at  bay,  he  was  unable  to  hush  the  civil  strife  that  was  the 
curse  of  Wessex,  and  a  wild  legend  tells  the  story  of  tfae  disgust 
which  drove  him  from  the  world.  He  had  feasted  royally  at  one 
of  his  country  houses,  and  on  the  morrow,  as  he  rode  from  it,  his 
Queen  bade  bim  turn  back  thither.  The  King  returned  to  find  his 
house  stripped  of  curtains  and  vessels,  and  foul  with  refuse  and 
the  dung  ot  oattle,  while  in  the  royal  bed  where  he  had  slept  with 
^theiburh  rested  a  sow  with  her  farrow  of  pigs.  The  scene  had 
DO  need  of  the  Queen's  comment ;  "  See,  my  lord,  bow  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  awayl"  In  720  Ini  laid  down  his  crown, 
and  sought  peace  and  death  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  anarchy  which  had  driven  Ini  from  the  throne  broto  out  on 
bis  departure  in  civil  Strife  which  left  Wessex  an  easy  prey  to  the 
eaccessor  of  Ceolred.  Among  those  who  sought  Gutblao's  retire- 
ment  at  Crowland  came  ^thelbatd,  a  Mercian  of  royal  blood  fly- 
ing from  Ceolred'a  hate.  Driven  offagain  and  again  by  the  King's 
pursuit,  ^thelbald  still  returned  to  the  little  hut  he  had  built  be- 
eiile  the  hermitage,  comforting  himself  in  honrs  of  despair  with  his 
companion's  words.  "  Know  how  to  wait,"  said  Gntblac,  "  and 
the  kingdom  will  come  to  thee;  not  by  violence  or  rapine,  but  by 
the  hand  of  God."  In  718  Ceolred  fell  frenzy-smitten  at  his  board, 
and  Mercia  chose  .^thelbald  for  its  king.  Already  the  realm 
reached  from  Humber  to  Thames ;  and  ^thelred,  crossing  the 
latter  river,  had  reduced  Kent  beneath  his  overlordship.  But 
with  ^thelbald  began  Mercia's  fiercest  struggle  for  the  complete 
eupremacy  of  the  south.  He  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  West^xon  kingdom,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of  the  royal 
town  of  Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty  years  the 
overlordship  of  Mercia  was  recognized  by  all  Britain  south  of  the 
Humber.  jEthelbald  Styled  himself  "  King  not  of  the  Mercians 
only,  hut  of  all  the  neighboring  peoples  who  are  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Southern  Engbsh."  The  use  of  a  title  unknown 
till  his  day,  that  of  "  King  of  Britain,"  betrayed  the  daring  hope 
that  the  creation  of  an  English  realm,  so  long  attempted  in  vain 
by  the  kings  of  Northumbna,  might  be  reserved  for  the  n^v  pow- 
er of  Mercia.  But  the  aimof  jEthelbald  was  destined  to  the  same 
^lare  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  England  north  of  Humber  was 
"ayedfrom  his  grasp  oy  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the  Northum- 
brian king  Eadberht,  who  renewed  for  a  while  the  fading  glories 
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of  bis  kingdom  by  an  alliance  vith  the  Mots,  which  enabled  him 
in  765  to  conqaer  Strathclyde,  and  take  its  capital,  Alchiyd,  or 
Dumbarton.  Southern  England  was  wrestud  Itom  Meroia  by  a 
revolt  into  which  the  West-Saxons  were  driven  throngfa  the  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  their  new  overlord.  At  the  head  of  his  own 
Mercian  army,  and  of  the  subject  hosts  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East- 
Anglia,  ^thetbald  marched  in  752  to  the  field  of  Burford,  where 
the  West-Saxons  wera  a^ain  marshaled  under  the  golden  dragon 
of  their  race;  but  after lioars  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  battle,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Mercian  King, 
and  he  Bed  fii-st  of  his  army  from  the  field.  A  second  MCTcian 
defeat  at  Secandun  in  765  confirmed  the  freedom  of  Wessex,  but 
amidst  the  rout  of  bis  host  ^S^thelhald  redeemed  the  one  hour  of 
shame  that  had  tarnished  his  glory.  He  refused  to  fly,  and  felt 
on  the  field. 

While  jtfercia  was  thus  battling  for  the  overlordship  of  the 
south,  N^orthnmbria  had  set  aside  its  glory  in  arms  for  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Under  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Ecgfrith's  snccessora, 
Eadfrith  the  Learned  and  Coelwulf^  their  kingdom  became  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  literary  centre  of  the  Christian 
world  in  Western  Europe.  No  schools  were  more  famous  than 
those  of  Jarrow  and  Yoik.  The  whole  learning  of  the  age  seemed 
to  be  summed  np  in  a  Northumbrian  scholar.  Bseda — the  Venei> 
able  Bede  as  later  times  styled  him — was  bom  about  ten  yeai-a 
after  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  beneath  the  ahsde  of  a  great  abbey 
which  Benedict  Biscop  was  rearing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear. 
His  youth  was  trained,  and  his  long  tranquil  life  was  wholly  spent 
in  an  offshoot  of  Benedict's  house  wnich  was  founded  by  his  scholar 
Ceolfrid.  Beeda  never  stirred  from  Jarrow.  "  I  spent  my  whole 
life  in  the  same  monastery," he  says;  "and  while  attentive  to  the 
rule  of  my  order  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  my  eonatant  pleas- 
ure lay  in  learning,  or  teaching,  or  writing."  The  words  BKetch 
for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more  toucliing  in  its  simplicity  that  it 
is  the  life  of  the  first  great  English  scholar.  The  quiet  grandeur 
of  a  life  consecrated  to  knowledge,  the  tranquil  pleasure  that  lies 
in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing,  dawned  for  Englishmen  in 
the  story  of  Bfeda.  While  still  young,  he  became  teacher,  and 
six  liandred  monks,  besides  strangers  that  flocked  thither  for  in- 
Btmction,  formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
among  the  toils  of  the  school-master  and  the  duties  of  the  monk 
Bjeda  could  have  found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
works  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  West.  But  materials 
for  study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbria  through  the  journeys 
of  Wilfrith  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  Archbishop  Ecgberht  was 
forming  the  first  English  library  at  York.  The  tradition  of  the 
older  fish  teachers  still  lingered  to  direct  the  youn^  scholar  into 
that  path  of  Scriptural  interpretation  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his 
fame.  Greek,  a  rare  accompliahraent  in  the  West,  came  to  him 
from  the  school  which  the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore  founded 
beneath  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  His  skill  in  the  ecclesiastical 
chant  was  derived  from  a  Roman  cantor  whom  Pope  Yitalian  had 
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Eent  in  the  tnun  of  Benedict  BIscop.  Little  by  little  the  yonng 
scholar  thos  made  himself  master  of  the  vhole  ran^e  of  t)ie  sci- 
ence of  hia  time;  he  became,  as  Burke  rightly  styled  him,  "the 
father  of  Eazlish  learning."  The  tradition  of  the  older  classic 
cattnre  vas  met  revived  tor  England  in  his  qaotatioos  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  of  Lacretius  and  Ovid.  Vir- 
^1  cast  over  him  the  same  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante ;  verses 
from  the  ^neid  break  hia  narratives  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  dis- 
ciple ventnrea  on  the  track  of  the  great  master  in  a  little  eclogue 
descriptive  of  the  approach  of  spring.  Hia  work  was  done  with 
small  aid  from  others.  "  I  am  my  own  secretary,"  he  writes ;  "  I 
make  my  own  notes.  I  am  my  own  librarian."  Bat  forty-five 
works  remained  ader  bis  death  to  attest  his  prodigious  industry. 
In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  contempomries  the  luoBt  impor- 
tant among  these  were  the  commentaries  and  homilies  upon  vari- 
ons  hooka  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
tbe  Fathers.  Bat  he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to  theology. 
In  treatises  compiled. as  test-booka  for  bis  sobolars,  Beeda  threw 
together  all  that  the  world  bad  then  accumulated  in  aEtronomy 
and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  mnsio,  in  philosopby,  grammar, 
ihetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine.  But  the  encyclopedic  character  of 
his  researches  left  him  in  heart  a  simple  EngliEhraan.  He  loved 
his  own  English  tongue,  he  was  skilled  la  £ngliGh  song,  his  last 
work  waa  s  translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
almost  the  last  words  that  broke  from  hia  lips  were  some  English 
riiymes  upon  death. 

But  the  noblest  proof  of  hb  love  of  England  lies  in  the  work 
vhich  immortalizes  his  name.  In  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation,"  Bteda  was  at  once  the  founder  of  mediieval 
history  and  the  first  English  historian.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  the  century  and  a  half  that  follow  the  landing  of  Augnetine, 
we  know  from  him.  Wherever  bis  own  personal  observation  ex- 
tended, the  story  is  told  with  admirable  detail  and  force.  He  is 
hardly  less  full  or  accurate  in  the  portions  which  he  owed  to  his 
Kentish  friends.  Ale  wine  and  Kothelm.  What  he  owed  to  no  in- 
formant was  his  own  exq^aisite  faculty  of  story-telling,  and  yet  no 
story  of  bis  own  telling  la  so  touching  as  the  story  of  his  death. 
Tvo  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  755  the  old  man  was  seized  with 
an  extreme  weakness  and  to»  of  breath.  He  still  preserved,  how- 
ever, his  usual  pleassntnesa  and  gay  good-humor,  and  in  spite  of 
prolonged  sleeplessness  continued  his  lectures  to  the  |)upil^  phout 
nira.  Verses  of  his  own  English  tongue  broke  from  tim^o  time 
from  the  master's  lip — mde  rhymes  that  told  how  before  lifc  "  need- 
fare,"  Death's  stem  "mnst  go,"  none  can  enough  bpth ink  him 
vhat  is  to  be  his  doom  for  good  or  ill.  The  tears  ofBEeda's  sohol- 
ats  mingled  with  his  song.  "We  never  read  wit/iout  weeping," 
Writes  one  of  them.  So  the  days  rolled  on  to  A8<;ension-tide,  and 
nill  master  and  [)npilB  toiled  at  their  work,  for  Bfeda  longed  to 
bring  to  an  end  his  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the  ^glish 
tongue,  and  his  extrsote  from  Bishop  Isidore.  "  I  don't  want  my 
l>oys  to  read  a  lie,"  be  answered  those  who  would  have  had  bim 
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rest, "  or  to  work  to  no  purpose,  after  I  am  gone,"  A  few  days 
before  AsceneioQ-tide  his  sicknesa  g^rsw  upon  bitn,  but  be  spent 
the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only  saying  cheerfully  to  bis  scholars, 
"Ijeam  with  what  speed  you  may;  I  know  not  bow  long  I  may 
last."  The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleepless  night,  and  again 
the  old  man  called  his  scholars  round  him  and  bade  tfaem  write. 
"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe, as  the  mominv^ 
drew  on,  "  and  it  is  bard  for  thee  to  question  thyself  any  longer." 
"  It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bmda ;  "  take  thy  pen  and  write  quickly." 
Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore  on  to  even-tide.  "There 
is  yet  one  senteuce  nnwiitten,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy.  "  Write 
it  quickly,"  bade  the  dying  man.  "It  ia  finished  now,"  said  the 
little  scribe  at  last  "  You  speak  truth,"  eaid  the  master ;  "  all  is 
finished  now."  Placed  upon  the  pavement,  his  head  supported  in 
his  scholar's  arms,  his  face  turned  to  the  spot  where  be  was  wont 
to  pray,  Breda  chanted  the  solemn  "Glory  to  God,"  As  his  voice 
reached  the  close  of  bis  song,  he  passed  quietly  away. 

First  among  English  scholars,  first  among  English  theologians, 
first  among  English  hlstoiians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  Jarrow  that  En- 
glish literature  strikes  its  roots.  In  the  six  hundred  scholars  who 
gathered  round  him  for  instruction  he  is  the  father  of  our  national 
education.  In  his  physical  treatises  he  is  the  first  figure  to  which 
our  science  looks  back.  Bteda  waa  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  schol- 
ar, and  the  letter  which  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Eegberfat  of  York  shows  how  vigorously  he  proposed 
to  battle  against  the  growing  anarchy  of  ^orthumbria.  But  bis 
plans  of  reform  came  too  late;  and  though  a  king  like  Eadberht 
might  beat  back  the  inroads  of  the  Mercians  and  even  conquer 
.Strathclyde,  before  the  anarchy  of  his  own  kingdom  even  Ead- 
berht could  only  fiing  down  his  sceptre  and  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
cloisters  of  LiudiBfarne.  From  the  death  of  Bieda  the  history  of 
Northumbria  is  in  fact  only  a  wild  story  of  lawlessness  and  blood- 
shed. King  after  king  was  swept  away  by  treason  and  revolt, 
the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent  nobles,  the  very 
fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was  swept  by  famine  and  plague. 
An  anarchy  almost  as  complete  had  fallen  on  Wessex  after  its  re- 
pulse of  .^thelbald's  invasion.  Only  in  Mercia  was  there  any  sign 
of  order  and  settled  rule. 

The  two  crushing  defeats  at  Burford  and  Secandun  were  far 
from  having  broken  the  Mercian  power.  Under  OfTa,  whose  reign 
from  15S  to  796  covers  with  that  of  ^thclbald  nearly  the  wh^e 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  rose  to  a  height  unknown  before.  The 
energy  of  the  new  king  was  shown  in  his  struggle  with  the  Welsh 
on  his  wdstem  border.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  temporary  al- 
liance which  Penda  formed  with  the  Welsh  King  Cadwatlon,  the 
war  with  the  Britons  in  the  west  had  been  the  one  fatal  hinderance 
to  the  progress  of  Mercia,  ^thelbald  had  led  in  vain  the  united 
forces  of  his  under-kings,  and  even  of  Wessei,  against  Wales, 
But  it  was  under  Ofii  that  Mercia  first  really  braced  herself  to 
the  completion  of  her  British  conqasets.  Beatmg  back  the  Welsh 
from' Hereford,  and  carrying  bis  own  ravages  into  the  heart  of 
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Wales,  Offa  drove  the  King  of  Powys  from  his  capital,  which 
changed  its  old  name  of  Peagwem  for  the  significant  English  ti- 
tle of  the  Town  in  the  Scrub  or  Bnsh,  Scrobbesbyryg,  Shrewft- 
bary.  Experience,  however,  had  taneht  the  Mercians  the  worth- 
lessness  of  raids  like  these.  Ofia  resolved  to  create  s  military  bor- 
der by  planting  a  settlement  of  Englishmen  between  the  Severn, 
which  bad  till  then  served  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  English 
race,  and  the  hnge  "Ofia's  Dike,"  which  he  drew  from  the  mouth 
of  Wyo  to  that  of  Dee.  Here,  as  in  the  later  conquests  of  the 
West  -  Saxons,  we  find  the  old  plan  of  eitormination  definitely 
abandoned.  The  Welsh  who  chose  to  remain  dwelt  undisturbed 
aoiong  their  English  conquerors,  and  it  was  to  regulate  the  mu- 
taal  relations  of  the  two  races  that  Ofia  drew  up  a  code  of  Mer- 
cian laws  which  bore  his  name.  From  these  conquests  over  the 
Britons,  OSa  turned  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  gain  that  over- 
lordship  over  Britain  which  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  win. 
His  policy  was  marked  by  a  singular  combination  of  activity  and 
self-restraint.  He  refrained  carefully  from  any  effort  to  realize 
his  aim  by  force  of  arms.  An  expedition  against  the  town  of 
Hastings,  indeed,  with  a  victory  at  Otford  on  the  Derwent,  re-as- 
serted the  Bcipremacy  of  Mercia  over  Kent,  when  it  was  shaken  for 
a  time  by  a  revolt  of  the  Kentishmen;  and  East-Anglia  seems  to 
have  been  directly  annexed  to  the  Mercian  kingdom.  But  his 
relations  with  Northumbria  and  with  Wcsscx  were  for  the  most 
part  peaceful,  and  his  aim  was  rather  at  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
manding infinence  over  them  than  at  the  assertion  of  any  over- 
lordship  in  name.  He  avenged  ^thelbald's  defeats  by  a  victory 
over  the  West-Saxons  at  Bensington,  but  he  attempted  no  subju- 
gation of  their  country.  He  contented  himself  with  placing  a 
■  creature  of  his  own  on  its  throne,  and  with  wedding  him  to  his 
daughter  Eadburh.  The  marriage  of  a  second  daughter  with  the 
King  of  Northnmbria  established  a  similar  influence  in  the  north. 
Both  the  Northumbrian  and  the  Wcst-Saxon  kings  were  threat- 
ened by  rival  claimants  of  their  thrones,  and  both  looked  for  aid 
against  them  to  the  arms  of  Ofia.     Without  jarring  against  their 

<'ealoa8  assertion  of  independence,  Ofia  had  in  &ct  brought  both 
Vessex  and  Northnmbria  into  dependence  on  Mercia. 
Sach  a  supremacy  must  soon  have  passed  into  actual  sovereign- 
ty, but  for  toe  intervention  at  this  moment  of  a  power  from  aci-oss 
the  sea,  the  power  of  the  Franks.  The  connection  of  the  Franks 
with  the  English  kingdoms  at  this  time  was  brought  about  by  a 
missionary  from  Wessex.  Boniface  (or  Winfrith^  followed  in  the 
track  of  earlier  preachers,  both  Insh  and  English,  who  had  been 
laboring  to  little  purpose  among  the  heathens  of  Germany,  and 
especially  among  those  who  had  now  become  subjects  to  the 
Franks.  It  was  through  the  disciples  whom  he  planted  along  the 
line  of  his  labors  that  the  Frankisb  sovereigns  were  drawn  to  an 
iotereat  in  English  afiairs.  Whether  from  mere  jealousy  of  a 
neighbor  state,  or  from  designs  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  which  the  growth  ofany  great  central  power  in  the  island 
TODld  check,  the  support  of  the  weaker  kingdoms  ag^nst  Mercia 
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became  the  policy  of  the  Frankieh  Court.  When  Eadberht  of 
Nortfaumbria  was  attacked  by  ^thelbald  of  Meraia,  the  Frank 
King  Pippin  sent  him  presents  and  the  oSer  of  an  alliance.  When 
Pippin's  son,  Charles  the  Great,  succeeded  him,  he  received  witb 
favor  an  appeal  for  protection  sent  by  King  Ealhred  of  Northum- 
bria  through  Lullus,  who  had  followed  Boniface  aa  Archbishop  of 
Maintz.  The  Court  of  Charles  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
enemies  of  Offa ;  for  Eai-dwulf,  a  claimant  of  the  Northumbrian 
crown,  who  was  driven  from  Northumbria  by  the  huaband  of  one 
of  Offa's  daughtere,  and  for  Ecglierht,  a  claimant  of  the  West- 
Saxon  crown,  who  was  driven  from  Wesses  by  the  husband  of  an- 
other. A  revolt  of  Kent  against  Mercia  at  last  brought  Charles 
and  Offa  into  open  coliision.  Kent  appealed  to  Charles  for  pro- 
tection, but  the  threats  of  Charles  were  met  by  Offa  with  defi- 
ance. The  Mercian  army  reconquered  Kent ;  and  a  plot  of  Jaen- 
berht,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  bringing  about  a  landing 
of  Frankish  troops,  was  discovered  and  defeated.  Otfa  drove  the 
archbishop  into  exile,  and  punished  his  see  by  setting  up  LichSeld 
as  a  rival  archbishoprio.  The  failure  of  a  marriage  negotiation 
widened  the  breach  oetween  the  two  sovereigns :  each  closed  the 
ports  on  his  own  side  of  the  channel  against  the  subjects  of  the 
other ;  and  war  wiia  only  averted  by  the  efforts  of  a  Northum- 
brian scholar,  Alcwine,  whose  learning  had  secured  him  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Charles  the  Great. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  probably  told  hira 
that  the  time  was  not  come  for  any  projects  against  Britain.  Se- 
cure on  either  border,  his  kingdom  wealthy  with  years  of  peace 
and  order,  and  his  armies  fresh  from  victories  over  Welshman  and 
Kentisfaman,  Offa  was  no  nnworthy  antagonist  for  Charles  the 
Great.  Charles  therefore  not  only  declined  a  struggle,  but  nego- 
tiated with  his  rival  a  treaty,  memorable  as  the  fii-st  monument 
of  our  foi'eign  diplomacy,  which  secured  protection  for  the  En- 
glish merchants  and  pilgrims  who  wore  making  their  way  in  grow- 
mg  numbers  to  Rome.  Bat  the  death  of  Ofia  in  796  at  once  re- 
opened the  strife.  The  hand  of  Chnrlcs  was  seen  in  a  new  revolt 
of  Kent,  and  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  archbishopric  which  Offa 
had  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Cenwulf,  Offa's  snccessor,  showed  a  vigor  ■ 
and  modei-ation  worthy  of  Offa  himself.  He  roughly  put  down 
the  Kentish  revolt,  and  then  conciliated  the  Kentish  archbishop  by 
the  suppression  of  the  rival  see.  But  the  next  move  of  Charles 
proved  a  more  fatal  one.  On  the  death  of  Beomrcd,  the  sover- 
eign whom  Offa  had  set  up  over  Wessez,  Ecgberht  was  at  once 
dispatched  from  the  Frankish  Court,  and  welcomed  by  the  West- 
Saxons  as  their  king.  Some  years  after,  the  influence  of  Charles 
brought  about  the  ivstoration  of  Eardwulf,  who,  like  Ecgberiit, 
had  taken  i-efuge  at  his  court,  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  In 
the  north  as  in  the  south,  the  work  of  Offa  was  thus  undone. 
Within,  Mercia  was  torn  by  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  on  Cen- 
wuirs  death ;  and  the  weakness  which  this  prodnced  was  seen 
when  the  old  strife  with  Weseex  was  renewed  by  his  enccessor. 
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la  823  Beornwnlf  penetrated  into  Wiltshire,  and  was  defeated  in 
t  bloody  battle  at  Ellandun.  AH  England  south  of  the  Thames 
It  ouce  aabmitted  to  Ecgberht  of  Wessex,  aod  East-Anglia  rose 
in  a  desperate  revolt  which  proved  fatal  to  its  Merciaa  rulers. 
Beoniwulf  and  his  saccessor  Ludeca  fell  in  two  great  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  East-Angliana ;  aod  Wlglaf  had  hardly  moanted 
the  Mercian  throne  when  his  exhausted  kingdoai  was  called  on 
3^n  to  encounter  the  West-Saxon.  While  Mercia  was  Strug- 
<;iiiig  against  the  revolt  of  East-Anglia,  Ecgberht  had  carried  on 
tlie  old  war  of  Wessex  with  the  Briton,  had  conquered  and  col- 
onized Devon,  and  fixed  the  new  English  border  at  the  Tamar. 
The  weakness  of  Mercia  after  its  two  defeats  called  him  to  a 
greater  conquest.  In  827  his  army  marched  northward  without 
a  struKcle.  Wiglaf  fled  helplessly  before  it ;  and  Mercia  bowed 
to  the  WestrSaxon  overlordship.  Fro«i  Mercia  Ecgberht  marched 
on  Morthumbria,  but  a  century  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  had 
robbed  that  kingdom  of  ali  vigor,  and  its  nobles  met  him  at  the 
Don  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship.  He  turned  to 
the  West ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  were  Still  smarting  from  the 
heavy  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  Mercia,  submitted  to  the  joint 
army  of  Mercians  and  West -Saxons  which  ho  led  into  the  field. 
The  dream  of  Eadwine  and  of  Ofla  seemed  at  last  made  real:  and 
in  right  of  an  overloi'dship  which  stretched  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Bntbh  Channel  Ecgberht  styled  himself  "the  King  of  the  En- 
glish." 

SmUou  T.— Weiaex  and  tlie  Danei,  800—880. 

^Attlurilir*. — Our  biitoTf  hai^  rests  mainlj  on  the  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
Chmnide.  The  earlier  pan  of  this  is  a  compilation,  and  consists  of  (1)  Annsis  of 
Uie  coaqoest  of  South  Britain,  (_2)  Short  nolicea  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  Wtssex, 
expanded  into  larger  form  bj  copions  insertions  from  B^n,  and  a^er  bis  death  b/ 
tiTKfer  additionB  from  tome  northern  sources.  (B)  It  is  probabls  that  tbese  materisls 
«a«  ibTown  together,  and  perhaps  tranilated  from  I^tin  into  Engiisb,  in  ^fred'i 
lime,  li  a  prefaee  to  ^e  lat  fuller  annals  which  begin  with  the  reign  of  ^thehvulf, 
and  «)den  into  a  great  con  tern  porarjr  tiiscory  when  the;  reach  tbnt  of  .i£Ifrod  him- 
self. Of  iheir  character  and  import  as  h  part  of  English  literature,  I  hnve  spoken  in 
■belext  The  "Life  of  ^Hred,"  nhich  bear*  the  name  of  Asser,  though  rsluable, 
■>  K  lean  fbanded  on  eantemporarj'  authority,  mnst,  in  its  present  shape,  be  re- 
ptded  as  of  a  later  data.     Tbere  is  an  admirable  modem  life  of  the  king  bv  Dr. 

At  the  Frank  bad  undermined  the  greatness  of  Mercia,  so  the 
Dane  struck  down  the  short-lived  greatness  of  Wessex,  Norway 
and  its  fellow  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
vere  being  bronght  at  thia  time  into  more  settled  order  by  a 
Kries  of  great  sovereigns,  and  the  bolder  spirits  who  would  not 
submit  to  their  rule  were  driven  to  the  sea,  and  embraced  a  life 
of  piracy  and  war.  Ecgberht  had  hardly  brouzht  all  Britain  un- 
der his  sway  when  these  Danes,  as  all  the  Kortbmen  were  at  this 
tune  called,  were  seen  hovering  off  the  English  coast,  and  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  hardihood  as  they  crept  southward  to  the 
^'''■uiea.    The  first  sight  of  the  Danes  is  as  if  the  hand  on  the 
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dial  of  history  had  gone  back  three  handred  years.  The  same 
Norwegian  fiords,  the  same  Frisian  sand-banks,  pour  forth  their 
pirate  fleets  as  in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Cerdic  There  ia  the 
same  wild  panio  as  the  black  boats  of  the  invaders  strike  inland 
along  the  river  reaches,  or  moor  round  the  river  islets,  the  same 
sights  of  horror — firing  of  homesteads,  slanghter  of  men,  women 
driven  off  to  slavery  or  shame,  children  tossed  on  piiies  or  sold  iu 
the  market-piace — as  when  the  English  invaders  attacked  Britain. 
Christian  priests  were  again  slain  at  the  altar  by  worshipers  of 
Woden,  for  the  Danes  were  still  heathen.  Letters,  arts,  religion, 
covemments  disappeared  before  these  Northmen  as  before  the 
Northmen  of  old.  But  when  the  wild  burst  of  the  storm  was 
over,  land,  people,  government  re-appeared  unchanged.  England 
still  remained  England ;  the  Danes  sank  quickly  into  the  mass 
of  those  around  them  ;  and  Woden  yielded  without  a  stmggle  to 
Christ.  The  secret  of  this  difference  between  the  two  invanons 
was  that  the  battle  was  no  longer  between  men  of  different  races. 
It  was  no  longer  a  fight  between  Briton  and  German,  between 
Englishman  and  WelshmaiL  The  Danes  were  the  same  people  in 
blood  and  speech  with  the  people  they  attacked ;  they  were  in  fact 
Englishmen  bringing  back  to  an  England  that  had  fom>tten  its 
origins  the  barbaric  England  of  its  pirate  forefathers.  Nowhere 
over  Europe  was  the  fight  so  fierce,  because  nowhere  else  were 
the  combatants  men  of  one  blood  and  one  speech.  But  just  for 
this  reason  the  fusion  of  the  Noitbmen  wita  their  foes  was  no- 
where so  peaceful  and  so  complete. 

Under  Ecgberht  and  his  son  ^thelwulf  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes  were  directed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  They  swept  up  the  Thames  to  the  plunder  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  and  re-aroused  the  Welsh  war  on  the  frontier  of  Dev- 
on. It  was  in  the  alliance  of  the  Danes  with  the  Britons  that  the 
danger  of  these  earlier  inroads  lay.  Ecgberht  defeated  the  united 
forces  of  these  two  enemies  in  a  victory  at  Hengestesdun ;  and  his 
son  jEthelwnlf,  who  succeeded  him  in  836,  drove  hack  the  Welsh 
of  North  Wales  who  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  revolt  by  the 
same  Danish  co-operation.  Danes  and  Welshmen  were  beaten 
again  and  again,  and  yet  the  danger  grew  greater  year  by  year._ 
King  jEthelwulf  fought  strenuously  in  the  defense  of  his  realm ;' 
in  the  defeat  of  Charmouth,  as  in  the  victory  at  Aclea,he  ted  his 
troops  in  person  against  the  sea-robbers.  The  dangers  to  the 
Chnstian  iaith  from  these  heathen  assailants  roused  the  clergy  to 
his  aid.  Swithhnn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  j£theiwulf'a 
minister;  Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  became  the  most  formi- 
dable among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  The  first  complete  victory 
over  the  Danes  in  an  encounter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  was  of 
Ealhstan's  winning.  At  last  hard  fighting  gained  the  realm  a  lit- 
tle respite ;  for  eight  years  the  Danes  lef^  the  land,  and  in  858 
^thelwalf  died  in  peaoe.  But  these  earlier  Danish  forays  had 
been  mere  preludes  to  the  real  bnrst  of  the  Danish  storm.  When 
it  buret  in  its  full  force  upon  the  island,  it  was  no  longer  a  scries 
of  plunder-raids,  but  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  host  of  conctner- 
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ors  who  settled  as  they  conquered.  In  866  the  Danes  landed  B»o.» 
in  East-Anglia,  and  marched  in  the  next  spring  across  the  Hum-  wneuli 
ber  upon  York.  Civil  strife,  as  usual,  distracted  the  energies  of  ™»Di.j 
Northumbria.  Its  Bubject-orown  was  disputed  by  two  cJaimants,  ^"^^ 
sad  when  they  anited  to  meet  this  common  danger  both  fell  in 
ibe  same  defeat  before  the  waits  of  their  capital.  Xorthumbria 
St  once  submitted  to  the  Danes,  and  Mercia  was  only  saved  by  a 
hasty  march  of  King  jEthelred,  the  successor  of  ^thelwulf,to  its 
aid.  ^thelredwaa  the  third  of  ^tbelwulf's  8ons,who  had  mount- 
ed the  throne  afWr  the  short  reigns  of  his  brothers,  ^thelbald  and 
Jithelherht.  But  the  Peace  of  Kottingham,  by  which  ^thelred 
saved  Mercia  in  868,  gave  the  Danes  leisure  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
vasion of  East-Anglia,  whose  nuder-king,  Eadmund,  brought  pris- 
oner before  the  Danish  leaders,  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  Hia  raaityrdom  by  the  heathen  made  him  the 
Sl  Sebastian  of  English  legend  ;  in  later  days  his  jigare  gleam- 
ed from  the  pictured  windows  of  every  church  along  the  east- 
em  coast,  and  the  stately  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  rose  over  his 
relics.  With  Eadmund  ended  the  line  of  East-Anglian  under-ltings, 
for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered  but  divided  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Danish  host,  and  their  leader  Guthrum  assumed  its 
croTu.  Then  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  richer  spoil  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  the  Fen.  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Ely,  went  up  in 
flames,  and  their  monks  fled  or  were  slain  among  the  ruins.  Mer- 
cia, though  it  was  as  yet  still  spared  from  actual  conqnest,  crouch- 
ed in  terror  before  the  Danes,  acknowledged  them  m  870  as  its 
orerlords,  acd  paid  them  tribute. 

In  five  years  the  work  of  Ecgberht  had  been  undone,  and  En-  »"»■' 
gland  north  of  the  Thames  had  been  torn  from  tho  overlordship  of  "** 
Weasex.  So  rapid  a  conquest  as  the  Danish  conquest  of  Korth- 
umbria,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia,  had  only  been  made  possible  by 
the  temper  of  these  kingdoms  themselves.  To  them  the  conquest 
was  simply  their  transfer  from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it 
wonld  seem  as  if  they  preferred  the  overlordship  of  the  Dane  to 
tbo  overlordship  of  the  West-Saxon.  It  was  another  sign  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  welding  these  kingdoms  together  into  a  sin- 
gle people.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Wessez  to  fight,  not  for 
enprcraacy,  but  for  life.  As  yet  it  seemed  paralyzed  by  terror. 
With  the  exception  of  his  one  march  on  Nottmgham,  King-^thel- 
red  bad  done  nothing  to  save  hia  under-kingdoms  from  the  wreck. 
Bat  the  Danes  no  sooner  pnshed  np  Thames  to  Reading,  than  the 
West-Saxons,  attacked  on  their  own  soil,  turned  fiercely  at  bay. 
The  tongae  of  land  between  the  Kcnnet  and  Thames  was  contest- 
ed in  four  doubtful  battles,  but  ^tbclred  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
ttruggle,  and  in  871  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danes  left  his  young- 
est hrotiier  jElfred  king,  with  a  few  years'  breathing-space  for  his 
■^Im.  It  was  easy  for  the  quick  eye  of  Alfred  to  see  that  the 
paaeg  bad  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  gaining  firmer  foot- 
ing for  a  new  attack ;  indeed,  three  years  had  hardfy  passed  be- 
fore Mercia  was  invaded,  and  its  under-king  driven  over-sea  to 
niake  place  for  a  tributary  of  the  Danes.     From  Repton  half  their 
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host  marched  northward  to  the  Tyne,  dividing  a  land  where  there 
was  ]ittle  left  to  pi  under,  colonizing  and  tilling  it,  while  Gutfarum 
led  the  rest  into  nis  kingdom  of  }last-Anglia  to  prepare  for  their 
next  year's  attack  on  Wessex.  In  876  the  Danish  fleet  appeared 
before  Wareham,  and  when  driven  thence  by  Alfred,  threw  them- 
selves  into  Exeter  and  allied  themseU-ea  with  the  Welsh.  Through 
the  winter  iElfred  girded  himself  for  this  new  peril.  At  break. 
of  spring  his  army  closed  round  the  town,  while  a  hired  fleet 
cruiBcd  off  the  coast  to  guard  agaiust  rescue.  The  peril  of  their 
brethren  in  Exeter  forced  a  part  of  the  Danish  host  which  had  re- 
mained at.  Wareham  to  put  to  sea  with  the  view  of  aiding  them, 
but  they  were  caught  in  a  mist  by  the  English  squadron  and 
driven  on  the  rocks  of  Swanage. 

Exeter  was  at  last  stai'ved  into  Bnrrender,  and  the  Danes  again 
swore  to  leave  Wessex.  They  withdrew  to  Gloucester,  but  .Al- 
fred had  hardly  disbanded  his  troops  ^hen  his  enemies,  roused  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  eager  for  plunder,  re-appeared  at  Chi[>- 

Eenham,  and  in  the  midwinter  of  878  marehed  ravaging  over  the 
md.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the 
feneral  panic  left  no  hope  of  resistance.  jElf red,  with  his  small 
and  of  followers,  could  only  throw  himself  into  a  fort  raised 
hastily  in  the  isle  of  Athelney,  among  the  marshes  of  the  Pan-et. 
It  was  a  position  frem  which  he  could  watch  closely  the  move- 
ments of  his  foes,  and  with  the  first  burst  of  spring  he  called  the 
thegns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  and  still  gathering  his  troopa 
as  he  moved,  marched  threugh  Wiltshire  on  the  Danes.  He  found 
their  host  at  Edington,  defeated  it  in  a  great  battle,  and  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days  forced  their  camp  to  suiTender.  Their 
leader,  Guthmm  of  East-Anglia,  was  baptized  as  a  Christian  and 
bound  by  a  solemn  peace  or  "frith,"  at  Wedmore  in  Somerset. 
For  ten  years  all  danger  fiism  the  ^Northmen  was  at  an  end. 

With  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  878  began  a  work  even  more 
noble  than  this  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Dane.  "So  long 
as  I  have  lived,"  wrote  jElfred  in  Liter  days,  "I  have  striven  to 
live  worthily."  He  longed,  when  death  overtook  him,  "  to  leave 
to  the  men  that  come  after  a  remembrance  of  him  in  good  works," 
The  aim  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  memory  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  noblest  of  English  rulers  has  come  down  to  as 
living  and  distinct  through  the  mist  of  exaggeration  and  legend 
that  gathered  round  it.  Politically  or  intellectually,  indeed,  the 
sphere  of  Alfred's  action  is  too  small  to  justify  a  comparison  of 
him  with  the  fev  whom  the  world  claims  as  its  greatest  men. 
What  really  lifts  him  to  their  level  is  the  moral  grandeur  of  hia 
life.  He  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Christendom  of  the  C^iristian  king,  of 
a  ruler  who  put  aside  every  personal  aim  or  ambition  to  devote 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled.  So  long  as  be 
lived  he  strove  **  to  live  worthily;"  but  in  his  mouth  a  life  of 
worthiness  meant  a  life  of  justice,  temperance,  self-sacrifice.  The 
Peace  of  Wedmore  at  once  marked  the  temper  of  the  man.  Ar- 
dent warrior  as  he  was,  with  a  disorganized  England  before  him, 
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he  set  aside  at  thirty-one  the  (Irtam  of  conquest  to  leave  behind 
him  the  memory,  not  of  victories  but  of  "  good  works,"  of  daily 
toils  by  which  lio  secured  peace,  good  government,  education  for 
his  people.  His  policy  was  one  of  peace.  He  set  aside  all  dreams 
of  the  recovery  of  the  West  Saxon  overlordship.  With  England 
across  the  Watling  Street,  a  Roman  road  which  run  from  Chester 
to  Loudon,  in  other  Mords  with  Korthumbria,  East-Anglia,  and 
the  bulk  of  Mercia,  Alfred  had  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he  re- 
taiDcd  was  his  own  Wessex,  with  London  and  the  country  raiiod 
it,  and  with  the  distiicts  noilh  of  the  Thames  which  the  Mercian 
King  Wulfere  had  long  ago  torn  away  from  Wesser,  but  which 
the  Peape  of  Wedraore  restored  to  Wessex  again.  Over  these 
latter  districts,  to  which  the  name  ofMercia  was  now  confined, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  became  tcnown  as  the  Five 
Boroughs  of  the  Danes,  Alfred  set  tho  Ealdorman  ^thelred,  the 
fansband  of  his  daughter  ^thelflced,  a  ruler  well  fitted  by  his  coui^ 
age  and  activity  to  guard  Wessex  against  inroads  from  the  north. 
Against  invasion  from  the  sea  ho  provided  by  a  closer  union  of 
the  dependent  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex  with  Wessex  itself, 
by  the  better  organization  of  military  service,  and  by  the  creation 
ofafieet. 

The  defense  of  his  realm  thus  provided  for,  he  devoted  himself 
10  its  good  government.  His  work  was  of  a  simple  and  practical 
order.  He  was  wanting  in  the  imaginative  qualities  which  mark 
the  higher  statesman,  nor  can  we  trace  in  his  acts  any  sign  of  a 
creative  faculty  or  any  perception  of  new  ideas.  In  politics  as  in 
war,  or  in  his  after-dealings  with  letters,  he  simply  took  what  was 
closest  at  hand  and  made  the  beat  of  it.  The  laws  of  Ini  and  Offa 
were  codified  and  amended,  justice  was  more  rigidly  administer' 
ed,  corporal  punishment  was  substituted  in  most  cases  for  the  old 
blood-wite  or  money-fine,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  was 
curtailed.  The  strong  moral  bent  of  .Alfred's  mind  was  seen  in 
some  of  the  novelties  of  his  legislation.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  a  portion  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  prefixed  to  his  code,  and 
thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Labor  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  was  made  criminal,  and  heavy  pnuishraents  wera  exact- 
ed for  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  nuns.  Much  of 
the  success  of  his  actnal  administration  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his 
choice  of  instruments.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  men.  Denewulf, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  said  to  have  been  a  swine-herd  in 
the  forest  when  Alfred,  struck  with  the  quickness  of  his  wit,  took 
him  home  and  reared  him  at  his  court.  The  stoi-y  is  a  more  le- 
gend, but  it  conveys  a  popular  impression  of  the  King's  rapid  vec- 
(^ition  of  merit  in'  any  station.  He  could  hardly  have  chosen 
braver  or  more  enei^etic  coadjutors  than  those  whom  he  employed 
both  in  bis  political  and  in  his  educational  efforts.  The  two  chil- 
dren whom  he  himself  trained  for  rule,  Eadward  and  ^thelflwd, 
proved  the  ablest  rulers  of  their  time.  But  the  secret  of  his  good 
government  lay  mainly  in  the  intense  energy  of  jElfred  himEelf. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  that  made  him  in  youth  the  first  hunts- 
man of  bia  day,  the  reckless  daring  of  liis  early  manhood,  took 
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later  and  graver  form  in  an  activity  that  fonnd  time  amid  tlio 
caree  of  Rtate  for  the  daily  duties  of  religion,  for  converse  vith 
strangers,  for  study  and  tvanslation,  for  learning  poems  by  heart, 
for  planning  buildings  and  instructing  craltsmeu  in  gold- work,  for 
teaching  even  falconers  and  dog-keepers  their  busineBs.  Bestless 
as  be  was,  his  activity  was  the  activity  of  a  mind  strictly  prao* 
tical.  Alfred  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  business,  careful  of  de- 
tail, laborouB,  and  methodical.  He  carried  in  bis  bosom  a  little 
hand'book, in  which  he  jotted  down  things  as  they  struck  him; 
now  a  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  now  a  story,  suck 
as  that  of  Ijishop  Ealdbelm  sinking  sacred  songs  on  the  bridge. 
Kach  hour  of  tlie  King's  day  had  its  peculiar  task;  there  was  tlie 
same  order  ia  the  division  of  his  revenue  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  hta  court.  But  active  and  busy  as  he  was,  his  temper  remained 
simple  and  kindly.  We  have  few  stories  of  his  life  that  are  more 
than  mere  legends,  but  even  legend  itself  never  ventured  to  de- 

Eart  from  the  outlines  of  a  character  which  men  knew  so  well. 
during  his  months  of  waiting  at  Athelney,  while  the  country 
was  oveiTun  by  the  Danes,  he  was  said  to  have  entered  a  peas- 
ant's  hut,  and  to  have  been  bidden  by  the  housewife,  who  did  not 
recognize  him,  to  turn  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on  the  hearth. 
The  young  King  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  in  the  sad  thoughts 
which  came  over  him  be  forgot  his  taslc,  and  bore  io  amused  si- 
lence the  scoldins;  of  the  good  wife,  who  found  her  cakes  spoiled, 
on  her  return.  This  tale,  tf  nothing  more  than  a  tale,  could  nev- 
er have  been  told  of  a  niau  without  humor.  Tradition  told  of  his 
genial  good-nature,  of  his  chattiness  over  the  adventures  of  his 
life,  and  above  all  of  bis  love  for  song.  In  his  busiest  days  ^Ifiod 
found  time  to  learn  the  old  songs  of  his  race  by  heart,  and  bade 
them  be  taught  in  the  palace-school.  As  he  translated  the  tales 
of  the  heathen  mythology  he  liogered  fondly  over  and  expanded 
them,  and  in  moments  of  gloom  he  found  comfort  in  the  music  of 


Neither  the  wars  nor  the  legislation  of  j£lfred  were  destined  to 
leave  such  lasting  traces  upon  £ngland  as  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
its  literature.  His  end  indeed  even  in  this  was  practical  rather 
than  literary.  What  he  aimed  at  was  simply  the  education  of  his 
people.  As  yet  Wesaex  was  the  most  ignorant  among  the  En- 
glish kingdoms.  "  When  I  began  to  reign,"  said  Alfred, "  I  can 
not  remember  one  south  of  Thames  who  could  explain  his  service- 
book  in  English."  Even  in  the  more  highly  cultivated  towns  of 
Meroia  and^orthnmbria  the  Danish  sword  bad  left,  few  survivors 
of  the  school  of  Ecgberht  or  Bffida.  To  remedy  this  ignorance 
.Alfred  desired  that  at  least  every  free-born  youth  who  possessed 
the  means  should  **  abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  well  understand 
English  writing."  He  himself  superintended  a  school  which  he 
had  established  for  the  young  nobles  of  his  court  At  home  he 
found  none  to  help  him  in  his  educational  efforts  but  a  few  Mer- 
cian prelates  and  priests,  with  one  Welsh  bishop,  Asser.  ''For- 
merly," the  King  writes  bitterly, "  men  came  hither  from  foreign 
lands  to  seek  for  instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we  can 
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only  obtain  it  from  abroad."  But  bis  mind  was  far  fi-om  being 
prisoned  witbin  his  own  island.  He  sent  &  Xorwegian  Bhip-ma»- 
ler  to  explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the  coast  of 
Esthonia;  eqvoya  bore  his  presents  to  the  churcheB  of  India  and 
Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  mission  carried  Peter's-pence  to  Rome, 
h  was  with  France,  however,  that  his  iotercoarse  was  closest,  and 
it  was  from  thence  that  be  drew  the  scholars  to  aid  bim  in  bis 
work  of  education.  A  scholar  named  Grimbald  came  from  St. 
Omer  to  preside  over  the  new  abbey  at  Winchester;  and  John, 
the  Old  Saxon,  was  fetched  from  the  abbey  of  Coibey  to  rule  a 
monaatery  and  school  that  Alfred's  gratitude  for  his  doll verancc 
from  the  Danes  raised  in  the  marshes  of  Athelney. 

The  real  work,  however,  to  be  done  was  done  not  by  these 
scholars,  bnt  by  the  King  himself.  j^Ifred  resolved  to  throw  open 
to  his  people  in  their  own  tongne  the  knowledge  which  had  till 
then  been  limited  to  the  clergy.  He  took  his  books  as  he  found 
them — they  were  the  popular  manuals  of  his  age — the  Coneola- 
tions  of  Uoethiua,  the  Pastorals  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  compilation 
of  OroaiuB,  then  the  one  accessible  hand-hook  of  univereal  histoi-y, 
aod  tbe  history  of  his  own  people  by  Bseda.  He  translated  these 
works  into  English,  but  he  was  far  more  than  a  translator,  he  was 
in  editor  for  the  people.  Here  he  omitted,  there  he  expanded. 
He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch  of  the  new  geographical  discov- 
eries in  the  North,  He  gave  a  West-Saxon  form  to  his  selections 
from  Btedo.  In  one  place  he  stops  to  explain  his  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, bis  wish  for  a  thicker  population,  his  conception  of  na- 
tional welfare  as  consisting  in  a  due  balance  of  the  priest,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  churl.  The  mention  of  Nero  spurs  him  to  an  ont- 
break  on  the  abnses  of  power.  The  cold  Providence  of  Boethius 
gives  vay  to  an  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
Uod.  As  he  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature  flings  off  its  royal 
mantle,  and  talks  as  a  man  to  men.  "  Do  not  blame  me,"  fao  prays, 
with  a  charming  simplicity,  "if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I, for 
every  man  must  say  what  be  says  and  do  what  he  does  according 
to  hia  ability."  But  simple  as  was  hia  aim,  j^^lfred  created  En- 
glish literature.  Before  him,  England  possessed  in  her  own  tongue 
one  great  poem,  that  of  Csadmon,  and  a  train  of  ballads  and  battle- 
songa.  Prose  she  had  none.  The  mighty  roll  of  the  hooks  that 
fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the  translations  of  ^Slfred,  and  above 
all  with  the  Chronicle  of  his  reign.  It  seems  likely  that  the  King's 
rendering  of  Bseda'a  history  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  the  com- 
pilation of  what  is  known  as  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle, which  was  certainly  thrown  into  its  present  form  during  his 
reigo.  The  meagre  lists  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Winchester,  which  had  been  preserved  from  older  times^ 
were  ronghly  expanded  into  a  national  history  by  insertions  fiom 
Bcda;  but  it  is  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  JE^lfred  that  the 
Chronicle  suddenly  widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative,  ftiU  of  life 
ud  originality,  that  marks  the  gifl  of  a  new  power  to  the  English 
tongue.  Vsiying  >b  <'  docs  from  age  to  age  in  historic  value,  it 
remains  the  first  vernacular  history  of  any  Teutonic  people,  the 
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earliest  nnd  the  most  veDerablomonnment  of  Teutonic  prose.  The 
writur  of  English  history  may  be  pardoned  if  he  lingers  too  fond- 
ly over  the  figure  of  the  king  in  whose  court,  at  whose  impulse,  it 
nmy  be  in  whoso  very  words,  English  history  begins. 


SMtloo  VI.— Tbe  'Weit-Saxon  Bealm,  893—1010. 

[Aulharilies. — Mninly  the  Englisli  Chronicle,  which  vEuiei  mnch  during  this  peri- 
od. Throngh  the  reign  of  Endtvard  it  ia  copious,  and  a.  Mercian  chronicle  is  im- 
bedded in  it;  its  «niiiea  then  hecomo  scanty,  and  are  broken  with  grand  English 
■onga  till  the  reign  of  .Xlhelred,  when  its  fullness  returns,  "  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter" is  probaUy  a  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle  now  lost.  The  "  Iaits" 
fbnn  the  bnitis  of  our  consiiutional  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  fsU  into  two  classes. 
Those  of  Eadward,  j£tlielElsn,  Kstlmund,  and  Eadgar  are,  like  the  eariier  laws  of 
JGlbelberht  and  Ini,  "  mainly  of  (he  nature  of  amendmenta  of  custom."  Those  of 
Alfred, ^Ihelred,  CnuC,  with  chose  that  bear  the  name  of  BadwanJ  tfae  Confessor, 
"  aspire  to  the  chamcier  of  codes."  All  are  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  "Ancient  Latra 
and  lustilutes  of  the  Anghj-Saxons ;"  but  the  extracts  given  by  Prolessor  Slnbbg 
("  Documents  illustrative  of  English  History,"  pp.  G9-T4)  CMitain  all  tlutt  directly 
bears  on  our  coiisiiuition.  Mr.  Kemble's"  Codex  Diplomaticns  .£vi  Saxon  I  ci"  con- 
tains a  vast  mii89  of  charters,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  period.  The  lives  of  Dunstan 
are  giieu  by  &[ubilloii,  and  In  the  BollandidC  "Acta  Sanclorum''  for  Hay  19lh.] 

The  brunt  of  the  invasion  which  at  la^t  broke  nnder  the  Dan- 
ish leader  Ilastiu;;  npon  England  fell  mainly  on  the  brave  ealdor- 
man  whom  the  King  had  set  over  Mercian  After  a  year's  frnit- 
leas  struggle  to  force  the  strong  position  in  which  .Alfred  covered 
Wessex,  Hasting  left  his  fastness  in  the  Andredswald  and  cross- 
ed the  Thames.  But  the  energy  of  the  Mercian  leader  was  even 
more  formidable  than  the  patient  strategy  of  the  King.  Follow- 
ed by  the  Londoners,  .^thelred  stormed  the  Danish  camp  at  Ben- 
floet,  followed  the  host  as  it  rode  along  Thames  to  rouse  new  re- 
volts in  Wales,  caught  it  at  Buttington,  and  defeated  it  with  a 
great  slaughter.  Falling  back  on  Essex,  Hasting  repeated  his 
dash  upon  the  west,  but  ^thelred  drove  him  from  his  hold  at 
Chester,  and  hung  on  his  rear  as  he  retreated  to  his  camp  on  the 
Lee.  Here  jElfred,  free  from  all  danger  in  Wessex,  came  to  hia 
lieutenant's  aid,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  ships  by  the  two 
forts  with  which  the  King  barred  the  river  virtually  ended  the 
war.  The  Danes  streamed  back  from  Wales,  whither  they  had 
retreated,  to  their  old  quarters  in  France,  and  the  new  English 
fleet  drove  the  freebooters  from  the  Channel. 

The  death  ofjElfred  andjEthelred  soon  followed  these  exploits, 
but  the  fame  of  Mercia  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  its  "Lady,"  the 
daughter  of  .Alfred,  .^thelflced.  During  a  few  years  of  peace  she 
girded  ber  strength  for  the  conquest  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs,"  the 
rnde  Danish  confederacy  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
Mercian  kingdom.  Derby  represented  the  origmal  Mercia  in  the 
upper  Trent,  Lincoln  the  Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the  Middle-En- 
glish, Stamford  the  province  of  the  Gyrwas  —  the  marshmen  of 
the  Fens — Nottingham  probably  that  of  the  Southumbriana  The 
realm  of  Penda  had  become  strongly  Danish  j  each  of  the  "  Bor- 
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ODghs"  seems  to  hSTS  been  rnted  by  its  earl  with  liU  separate 
"host;"  witliin,  twelve  "lawmen"  ftdmiiiiBtered  Danish  law,  while 
a  common  justice-court  existed  for  the  wholy  coufederauy.  In  her 
attack  OD  theii*  powerful  league  ^thelfliBd  abandoned  the  older 
strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  tbrtress-buildiiig. 
Advancing  aloD^  the  line  of  Trent,  she  had  furtiiiud  Tamworth 
and  Stafibrd  on  its  head  waters,  when  a  rising  in  Gwent  called  her 
back  to  the  Welsh  border.  Her  army  stormed  Brecknock ;  and 
Owain,  its  king,  do  sooner  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Danes,  iu  whu^c 
aid  he  had  risen,  than  ^thelflsed  at  once  closed  on  lierby.  The 
raids  of  the  Danes  of  Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the  Lady 
of  Mercia  from  her  prey;  and  Derby  was  hardly  her  own  whsn, 
turning  aoathward,  sne  forced  the  surrender  of  Leicester. 

^thelfited  died  in  the  midst  of  ber  triumphs,  and  Eadward  at 
once  annexed  his  Bistcr'a  dominions.  The  brilliancy  of  hi3r  ex- 
ploits had  as  yet  eclipsed  his  own,  but  the  son  of  Alfred  was  a 
vigoroas  and  active  ruler;  he  had  repulsed  a  dangerous  inroad  of 
the  Northmen  from  France,  summoned  no  doubt  by  the  cry  of 
distress  from  their  brethren  in  England,  and  had  bridled  £ast-An- 

Slia  to  the  South  by  the  erection  of  forts  at  Hertford  and  Wilham, 
[e  novr  undertook  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  Danelagh,  as 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Danes  began  to  he  called.  South 
of  the  Middle-English  and  the  Fens  lay  a  tract  watered  by  the 
Onse  and  the  Sea — originally  the  distiict  of  a  tribe  known  as  the 
South -English,  and  now,  like  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  North, 
grouped  round  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  North- 
ampton. The  reduction  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  East- 
Anglia;  the  Danes  of  the  Fens  submitted  with  Stamford,  the 
Sonthumbrians  with  Nottingham.  Eadward's  Mercian  troops  had 
already  seized  Manchester,  he  himself  was  preparing  to  complete 
his  conquests,  when  the  whole  of  the  North  suddenly  laid  itself  at 
hia  feet.  Not  merely  Nortbumbria,  but  the  Scots  and  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde,  "  chose  him  to  father  and  loi-d."  The  submission 
had  probably  been  brought  about,  like  that  of  the  North-Welsh 
to  j£lfrcd,  by  the  pressure  of  mutual  feuds,  and  it  was  as  value- 
less as  theirs.  Within  a  year  afler  Eadward's  death  the  North 
was  again  on  fire,  .^thelstan,  jElfred's  golden-haired  grandson, 
whom  th^King  had  girded  as  a  child  with  a  sword  set  in  a  golden 
scabbard  and  a  gem-studded  belt,  incorporated  Northumbria  with 
hia  dominions;  then  turning  westward  broke  a  league  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  North-Welsh  and  the  Scots,  forced  them 
to  pay  annual  tribute,  to  march  in  his  armies,  and  to  attend  his 
councils.  The  West- Welsh  of  Cornwall  weie  reduced  to  a  like 
vassalage,  and  finally  driven  from  Exeter,  which  they  had  shared 
till  then  with  its  Enoliah  inhabitants.  The  revolt  of  the  King 
of  the  Scots,  Constantine,  was  punished  by  an  army  which  wasted 
his  kingdom,  while  a  fleet  ravaged  its  coasts  to  Caithness.  But 
the  revolt  only  heralded  the  formidable  confederacy  in  which 
Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  the  Britidi  and  Danish  chiefs  of  the 
West  and  East  rose  at  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Anlaf  in  the 
llnmber.    The  King's  victory  at  Brunanbui'h,sung  in  noblest  war- 
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soDg,  seemed  the  wreck  of  Danish  hopes,  bat  the  work  of  oonqaest 
was  still  to  be  done.  Oa  ^theUtan's  death,  the  Danelagh  rose 
again  in  revolt;  and  though  the  young  King  Eadmnnd  won  back 
the  Five  Boronghs,  thepeace  which  was  negotiated  by  the  two 
archbishops,  Oda  and  Wujfstan,  restored  the  old  balance  of  Al- 
fred's day,  and  i-e-established  Watling  Street  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wessex  and  the  Danes, 

The  completion  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  was  in  fact  re»eiVed 
for  the  hands,  not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  bnt  of  a  priest  Dii*8tan 
stands  first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who  connted 
among  them  Laiifianc  and  Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Land.  He  is 
Btitl  more  remarkable  in  himself,  in  bis  own  virid  personality 
after  eight  centuries  of  revolution  and  change.  He  was  bora  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Glaetonbnry,  beside  Ini's  church ;  his  father, 
Heoi'stan,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  brother  of  tiie  bishops  of 
Wells  and  of  Winchester.  It  must  have  been  in  his  father's  hall 
that  the  fair,  diminntive  boy,  with  his  scant  but  beautiful  hair, 
isht  his  charm  over  animals,  his  love  for  **the  vain  songs  of 
ancient  heathendom,  the  tnfiing  legends,  the  funeral  chants," 
which  afterward  roused  against  bim  the  charge  of  aorcety. 
Thence,  too,  ho  may  have  derived  his  passionate  love  of  mnsic, 
and  his  custom  of  carrying  his  harp  in  hand  on  journey  or  visit. 
The  wandering  scholars  of  Ireland  had  left  their  books  in  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbnry,  as  they  left  them  along  the  Khinc  and 
the  Dannbe ;  and  Dunstan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  letters  till  his  brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  His  knowl- 
edge became  famons  in  the  neighborhood  and  reached  the  conrt 
of  the  King,  but  his  appearance  there  wns  the  signal  for  a  bnrst 
of  ill-will  among  the  courtiers,  many  of  whom  were  probably  king- 
men  of  his  own.  They  drove  him  from  the  King's  train,  threw 
him  from  his  horse  as  he  passed  tbrongh  the  marshes;  and,  with 
the  wild  passion  of  their  age,  trampled  him  underfoot  in  the  mire. 
The  outrage  ended  in  iever,  and  Dunstan  rose  from  his  sick-bed  a 
monk.  But  his  devotion  took  no  ascetic  tui-n.  His  nature  was 
sunny,  versatile,  artistic ;  full  of  strong  affections,  and  capable  of 
inspiring  others  with  affections  as  strong.  Quick-witted,  of  te- 
nacious memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  gay  and  genial  in  ad- 
dress, an  artist,  a  musiuian,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  busy  at  books,  at  building,  at  handicraft.  His  mo- 
nastic profession  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  Throughout  his  manhood  he  won  the  affection  of  wom- 
en ;  ho  now  became  the  chaplain  and  guide  of  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  who  lived  only  for  charity  and  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
rims,  "  He  ever  clave  to  her,  and  loved  her  in  wondrous  ftsh- 
)n."  The  wealth  of  his  devotee  was  placed  unreservedly  at  his 
command ;  his  sphere  began  to  widen ;  we  see  him  followed  by  a 
train  of  pnpils,  busy  with  literature,  writing,  hai-ping,  painting, 
designing.  One  morning  a  lady  summons  him  to  her  house  to  de- 
sign a  robe  which  she  is  embroidering.  As  ho  bends  with  her 
maidens  over  their  toil,  his  harp  hung  upon  the  wall  sounds  with- 
out mortal  touch  tones  which  the  excited  ears  aronnd  frame  into 
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a  joyoaa  aDtipfaon.  The  tie  ^hich  bonnd  him  to  tbis  scholar-life 
wu  broken  by  the  death  of  his  patroness,  and  Dunstan  was  sud- 
denly called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  by  the  accessioD  of 
Gadmand.  But  the  old  jealousies  revived  at  his  re-appcarance 
at  eoart,  aad  counting  the  game  lost  Dunstan  prepared  again  to 
withdraw.  The  King  had  spent  the  day  in  the  chase ;  the  red 
deer  which  he  was  pursuing  dashed  over  Cheddar  cliffs,  and  his 
horse  only  checked  itself  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  while  Ead- 
mund  in  the  bitterness  of  death  was  I'epenting  of  his  injustice  to 
DoDstan.  Ho  was  at  once  summoned  on  the  King's  return. 
"Saddle  yonr  horse,"  said  Eadiuuiid,  "and  ride  with  me."  The 
royal  train  swept  over  the  marshes  to  his  home ;  and  the  King,  be- 
stowing on  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  seated  him  in  the  piieslly  chair 
as  Abbot  of  Glastonbary. 

The  hand  of  the  new  minister  was  soon  seen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  North.  He  seized  on  the  Scots  as  a  balance  to  the  I>anes, 
and  secured  the  aid  of  their  king  by  investitig  him  with  the  fief 
of  Cumberland.  Korthumbria  at  ouce  fell  into  Eadmund's  hands, 
and  submitted  peaceably  at  his  death  to  his  brother  Eadred.  A 
revolt  two  years  later  enabled  Dunstan  to  fling  the  head  of  the 
Danish  resistance,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wulslan,  into  prison, 
aud  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  while  the  Koilhumbnan  realm 
sank  into  an  earldom  under  Oswulf  On  Eadgar's  accession,  the 
minister  hastened  to  complete  his  work.  The  great  earldom  was 
broken  into  three  portions;  Oswnlf  retained  the  central  pai't  be- 
tween Tees  and  Tweed,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  larger  title 
of  the  whole ;  Deira,  revived  tor  Earl  Oslao,  became  our  York- 
shire. The  Scot  king,  Kenneth,  already  secured  by  the  grant  of 
Cumberland,  was  now  probably  bound  to  the  English  supremacy 
by  the  grant  of  Northern  Northumbria,  the  county  between  the 
forth  and  the  Tweed.  The  grant  was  more  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Scotland  than  on  our  own.  Lothian  became 
the  chief  abode  of  its  new  rulers,  Edinburgh  their  capital.  The 
Scot  kings  were  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  their  English  sabjecta, 
and  renounced  their  old  Gaelic  for  the  English  tongue.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  North  already  indicated  the  large  and  statesman- 
like course  which  Dunstan  was  to  pursue  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  realm.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  from  the  begin- 
ning a  national  rather  than  a  West -Saxon  policy.  The  charge 
against  his  later  rnle,  that  he  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Dane 
«nd  too  much  love  to  strangers,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  iinprovin- 
eial  temper  of  hie  administration.  In  the  code  which  he  promul- 
gated be  expressly  reBer\-ed  to  the  North  its  old  Danish  rights, 
"with  aa  good  laws  as  they  best  might  choose."  The  resentment 
of  Wessex  was  seen  in  the  revolution  which  followed  on  the  death 
ofEadred.  His  Huccessor,  Eadwig,  had  contracted  an  uncanonical 
marrisge ;  he  added  to  the  irritation  of  the  prelates  by  withdraw- 
i|^  to  his  queen's  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  coronation  feast. 
Dunstan,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  drew  him 
nraghly  into  the  halL  The  wrath  of  the  boy-king  drove  the  abbot 
orer^Ka,  and  his  whole  system  went  with  him.    The  kingdom  at 
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Wessez,  and  choso  Eadgar,  the  brothti*  of  Eitilwi^ 
DuDstan  was  recalled  by  the  Meitiati  Wit 


for  their  king, 
igemot,  and  re- 
ceived fi'om  Eadear  the  sees  of  Iiondou  and  Wiuchcstei'.  When 
the  flcandala  of  fiadwig's  misgovernment  ended  two  years  after  in 
his  death,  WesBex  Bubmitted  to  the  king  who  had  been  already 
accepted  by  the  Korth,  and  Dunstan,now  raised  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, wielded  for  sixteen  yeare  as  the  minister  of  li^gar  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  realm.  Never  had  £ii- 
gland  Beeined  so  strong  or  so  peaceful.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  Bcttlcment  of  the  Korth ;  without,  a  fieet  cruising  round  the 
coast  reduced  the  Danes  of  Ireland  beneath  the  English  overlord- 
ship  ;  eight  vassal  kings  rowed  Eailgar  after  his  coronation  in  his 
boat  on  the  Bee.  The  death  of  King  Eadmund  had  shown  the  in- 
ternal disorder  of  the  state.  As  the  King  feasted  at  Pucklechurch, 
a  robber,  Leofa,  whom  he  had  banished,  sat  himself  at  the  royal 
board  and  drew  on  the  cup-bearer,  who  bade  him  retire.  Ead- 
mund, springing  to  his  the^n's  aid,  seized  the  robber  by  his  hair 
and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  but  Leofa  had  stabbed  the  King  ere 
rescne  could  arrive.  The  stem  hand  of  Dunstan  restored  justice 
and  order,  while  his  cai'e  for  commerce  was  shown  in  the  lawH 
which  regulated  the  monetary  standard  and  the  enactments  of 
common  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm.  Thanet  was  rav- 
aged when  the  wreckers  of  its  coast  plundered  a  trading  ship  from 
York.  But  the  aims  of  the  Frimate-minister  reached  far  beyond 
this  outer  revival  of  prosperity  and  good  government.  Time  and 
the  Northern  war  had  dealt  rudely  with  Alfred's  hopes;  his  edu- 
cational movement  had  ceased  with  his  death,  the  clergy  had  sunk 
back  into  worldliness  and  ignorance ;  not  a  single  hook  or  transla- 
tion had  been  added  to  those  which  the  King  bad  led.  Dunstan 
resumed  the  task,  if  not  in  the  larger  spirit  of  .Alfred,  at  least  in 
the  spirit  of  a  great  adrainisti'atar.  He  had  long  sympathized 
with  the  revival  of  the  stricter  monasticism  which  had  begun  in 
the  abbey  of  Clugny,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  English  cloisters.  He  found  vigorous  aid  in  Oswald 
and  .iEthelwoId,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester;  a  dream  showed  him  a  tree  of  wondrous  height 
Bti-etching  its  branches  over  Britain,  its  bongha  loaded  with  count- 
less cowls,  the  topmost  twig  crowned  with  a  cowl  of  larger  size 
than  all.  The  tree — Dunstan  intci-prcted — was  England  as  it  was 
to  be,  thd  big  cowl  ^thelwold.  The  three  prelates  pushed  tho 
movement  roughly  forward,  expelling  the  secular  cauons  fi-om 
many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  founding  forty  new  abbeys.  The  ab- 
beys were  schools  as  well  as  monasteries.  Dunstan  himself  while 
Abbot  was  famous  as  a  teacher,  ^thelwold  raised  Abingdon  into 
a  school  second  only  to  Glastonbury.  Abbo,  the  most  notable 
scholar  in  Gan),  came  from  Fleury  at  the  Primate's  invitation. 

After-times  looked  back  fondly  to  "Eadgar's  Law,"  as  ''-"X,:. 
called,  in  other  words  to  the  English  Constitation  as  it  sba,!>r:  it 
self  in  the  hands  of  Eadgar's  minister.  Peace  and  change  had 
greatly  modified  the  older  order  which  had  followed  on  the  £n- 
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glish  Couqaest.  Slavery  was  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
efibrla  of  the  Churcli.  Theodore'  had  denied  Christian  barial  to 
the  kidnaper,  and  prohibited  the  eale  of  children  by  their  parents 
alWr  the  age  of  Beven.  Ecgberht  of  York  punished  any  sale  of 
child  or  kinsfolk  with  excomraunication.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
by  lord  or  mistress,  though  no  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  state,  he- 
came  3  sin  for  which  penance  was  due  to  the  Church.  The  slave 
was  exeuipted  from  toil  on  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  here  and  there 
be  became  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  be  sold  with  it 
sometimes  he  acquired  a  plot  of  ground,  and  was  suffered  to  pur 
cbasQ  hia  own  release,  j^thelstan  gave  the  slave-class  a  new  rank 
in  the  realm  by  extending-  to  it  the  same  principles  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility for  crime  which  were  the  basts  of  order  among  the 
free.  The  Church  was  far  from  contenting  hei-self  with  this  grad- 
ual elevation ;  Wilfrith  led  the  way  in  the  work  of  emancipation 
by  freeing  two  hundred  and  fifty  serfs  whom  he  found  attached 
to  his  estate  at  Selsey,  Manumiasiou  became  frequent  in  wills,  as 
the  cleiyy  taught  that  such  a  gift  was  a  boon  to  the  soui  of  the 
dead.  At  the  Synod  of  Calcuith  the  bishops  bound  themselves 
to  free  at  their  decease  all  serfs  on  their  estates  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  serfdom  by  want  or  crime.  Usually  the  slave  was  set 
free  before  the  altar  or  in  the  church-porch,  and  the  Gospel-book 
bore  written  on  its  margins  the  record  of  his  emancipation.  Some- 
times his  lord  placed  him  at  the  spot  where  four  roads  met,  and 
hade  hiiQ  go  whither  he  would.  In  the  more  solemn  form  of  the 
bw  his  master  took  him  by  the  hand  in  full  shire-meeting, showed 
him  open  road  and  door,  and  gave  him  the  lance  and  sword  of  the 
freeman.  The  slave-trade  from  English  poils  was  prohibited  by 
law,  but  the  prohibition  long  remained  meficctiva  A  hundred 
years  later  than  Dunstan  the  wealth  of  English  nobles  was  said 
sometimes  to  spring  from  breeding  slaves  for  the  market.  It  was 
not  till  the  Teien  of  the  fii-st  N'orman  king  that  the  preaching  of 
Walstan  and  the  influence  of  Lanfrano  suppressed  the  trade  iu  its 
last  atrongbold,  the  port  of  Bristol. 

But  the  decrease  of  slavery  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increasing  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Much,  indeed, 
of  the  dignity  of  the  free  farmer  had  depended  on  the  contrast  of 
his  position  with  that  of  the  slave ;  free  among  his  equals,  he  was 
lord  among  his  serfs.  But  the  change  from  freedom  to  villenage, 
from  the  freeholder  who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law 
to  the  tenant  bound  to  do  service  to  his  lord,  which  was  annihila- 
ting the  old  English  liberty  in  the  days  of  Dunstan,  was  owing 
raamly  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  English  kingship.  The 
union  of  the  English  realms  had  removed  the  King,  as  his  domin- 
ions extended,  further  and  further  from  his  people,  and  clothed 
him  with  a  mysterious  dignity.  Religion  had  told  against  polit- 
ical Independence.  With  Alfred  the  King  becomes  "  the  Lord's 
anoiix* "1."  treason  against  him  is  puuisbed  with  death;  even  the 
bisbc,  'Unce  his  eqaal  in  life-value,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  ealdor- 
uan.  The  ealdorman  himself,  once  the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  small- 
er state,  becomes  from  .Alfred's  time  the  mere  delegate  of  the 
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King ;  hia  anthoritf  ia  curtailed  bf  that  of  the  royal  reeves,  offi- 
cera  dispatched  to  levv  the  royal  revenues  and  admiaiater  the 
royal  justice.  The  older  nobility  of  blood  died  out  before  the 
new  nobility  of  the  coarU  From  the  oldest  times  of  Oernianio 
history  each  chief  or  king  had  his  war-band,  his  oomradea,  war- 
riors bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn  to  fight 
for  him  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as  their  own.  When 
Cynewulf  of  Wesaex  was  foully  slain  at  Merton  hia  comrades 
"ran  at  once  to  the  spot,  each  as  he  was  ready  and  as  fast  as  he 
could,"  and  despising  all  offers  of  life,  fell  fighting  over  the  corpse 
of  their  lord.  The  fidelity  of  the  war-band  was  rewarded  with 
grants  from  the  royal  domain  ;  the  King  became  their  lord  or  bla- 
iord, "  the  dispenser  of  gifts ;"  the  comrade  became  his  "  servant" 
or  .thcgn.  Personal  service  with  such  a  lord  was  held  not  to 
degrade,  but  to  ennoble;  "dish-thegn,"  and  " bower^thegn,"  and 
"  horse-thegn,"  became  great  officei-s  of  state.  The  older  nobility 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  new ;  the  thegn  advanced  with 
the  advance  of  the  King ;  he  abaoibed  every  post  of  honor,  and 
became  e aid orm an,  reeve,  bishop,  judge ;  while  the  common  ground 
of  the  mark  now  became  folk-land  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
was  carved  out  into  estates  for  his  dependents. 

With  the  advance  of  the  thegn  fell  the  freedom  of  the  peasant. 
The  principle  of  pergonal  allegiance  embodied  in  the  new  nobility 
widened  into  a  theory  of  general  dependence.  By  jElfred'a  day 
it  was  assumed  that  no  man  conid  exist  without  &  lord.  The  rav- 
ages and  the  long  inseonritjr  of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the 
free  fai-mer  to  seek  protection  from  the  thegn.  Hia  freehold  was 
sun'endercd  to  be  received  back  as  a  fief,  laden  with  service  to 
its  lord.  Gradually  the  "  lordless  man"  became  a  sort  of  outlaw  in 
the  realm.  The  free  churl  sank  into  the  villein,  and  with  his  per- 
sonal freedom  went  his  sbare  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Every  freeman  was  his  own  legislator,  in  the  meeting  of  the  mark, 
or  of  the  shire,  or  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion rested  with  the  nobler  sort,  the  final  decision  with  all. 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  "  yea"  or  "  nay"  of  the  crowd,  were  its  yotc. 
The  union  of  the  different  kingdoms  seemed  only  to  widen  and 
exalt  the  power  of  the  English  freeman,  for  he  was  by  right  a 
member  of  the  "great  meeting"  as  of  the  amaller,  and  in  that  "as- 
sembly of  the  wise"  lay  the  rule  of  the  realm.  It  could  elect  or 
depose  the  King.  The  higher  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of  great  office™  of  state, 
belonged  to  the  Great  Assembly.  But  with  this  power  the  free- 
man had  really  less  and  less  to  da  The  larger  the  kingdom  the 
greater  grew  the  distance  from  hia  home.  Hia  part  in  the  shire- 
moot  was  necessarily  less  than  in  his  own  mark-moot;  his  share 
in  the  general  deliberations  of  the  realm  dwindled  to  nothing. 
There  was  no  election  of  delegates ;  the  freeman  appeai-ed  in  per- 
son or  not  at  all.  The  only  relic  of  the  popular  character  of  En- 
glish government  l.iy  at  last  in  the  ring  of  citizens  who  at  London 
or  Winchester  gathered  round  the  ^Viso  Men  and  shouted  their 
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"aye"  or  "nay"  at  the  election  of  a  king.  Practically  the  DatioD- 
al  coancil  shrank  into  a  gathering  of  the  great  officers  of  Church 
and  Slate  with  the  royal  thegns,  and  tha  old  English  democracy 
pasKd  iDto  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  kind. 

It  is  in  this  degradation  of  the  class  in  which  its  true  strength 
lay,  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  already 
hong  over  the  West-Saxon  realm.  Fresh  virulence  was  added  to 
the  reaction  agaiost  the  system  of  Dunstan  by  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  married  clergy,  and  the  violent  transfer  of  property 
which  his  measures  necessitated.  For  a  time  the  discontent  was 
quelled  by  the  energy  of  the  primate;  seizing  his  cross,  he  settled 
the  dispute  over  Eadgar's  successor  by  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Eadward,  and  confronted  his  enemies  succ^sfnlly  in  three  assem- 
blies of  the  Wise.  In  that  of  Calne  the  floor  of  the  room  gave 
VBy,  and  Dunstan  and  his  friends  alone  remained  unhurt.  But 
not  even  the  fame  of  a  miracle  sufficed  to  turn  the  tide.  The  as- 
Kuaination  of  Eadward  was  followed  by  a  West^zon  triumph, 
and  the  thegns  of  the  sonth  broke  out  in  "great  joy"  at  the  cov- 
oDition  of  bis  brother  ^thclred,  Dunstan  withdrew  to  die  at 
Canterbury,  and  with  his  withdrawal  the  artificial  kingdom  which 
hia  genius  had  built  up  fell  at  once  to  the  ground.  Al!  hope  of 
national  union  was  ruined  by  the  selfish  provincialism  of  Wessex. 
The  immediate  resumption  of  Danish  hostilities,  the  practical  se- 
cenion  of  the  North,  followed  naturally  on  the  accession  of  ^Etbel- 
red.  Within,  the  new  king  was  at  war  with  his  clergy  and  with 
liercia,  ravaging  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  driving  ^UHc,  the  eal- 
dorman  of  the  lormer  province,  into  temporary  banishment.  Ex- 
ecrated as  traitors  by  the  Weat-Sasona  and  their  king,  the  Mercian 
ttih  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  political 
balance,  perhaps  at  the  revival  of  the  yet  older  independence  which 
Wessex  had  swept  away.  Weakened  by  the  ceaseleea  attacks  of 
the  Danes,  ^thelred  was  forced  by  tbeir  coalition  with  the  clcr- 
ii^al  party  under  Archbishop  Sigeric,  the  inheritor  of  the  policy 
ofDanstan,  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  invaders  aud  to  suffer  them 
to  settle  peacefully  in  the  land.  A  fresh  attempt  to  expel  them 
threv  ^ffric  openly  into  their  arms,  and  the  kingdom  of  £tbel- 
t^d  shrank  into  the  realms  of  Wessex  and  Kent.  On  these  through 
five  rears  fell  the  full  fury  of  the  Danish  onset,  till  peaoe  was  again 
fiDtthased  by  a  heavy  bribe,  and  by  a  promise  to  afford  pay  and 
subsistence  to  the  Northmen  who  chose  to  settle  in  Wessex.  But 
ihe  peace  only  served  as  a  screen  for  the  basest  treachery.  Urged 
by  secret  orders  from  the  King,  the  West-Saxons  rose  on  St.  Brice's 
K>y  and  pitilessly  massacred  the  Danes  scattered  defenselessly 
.imong  them.  The  tower  of  St.  Frideawide,  in  which  those  of  Ox- 
ford bad  taken  refuge,  was  bnmed  with  them  to  the  ground.  Gun- 
bild,  the  sister  of  their  King  Swegen,  a  Chrigtian  convert,  and  one 
ot  the  hostages  for  the  peace,  saw  hueband  and  child  butchered 
before  her  eyes  ere  she  fell,  threatening  vengeance  on  her  mardei*- 
^-  Swegen  swore  at  the  news  to  wreat  England  from  j^thelred. 
For  four  years  he  marohed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
wessex, "  lighting  his  war-beacons  as  he  went"  in  blazing  home- 
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stead  and  town.  Then  for  a  heavy  bribe  he  witbdreir,  to  prepare 
for  a  later  and  more  terrible  onset.  But  there  was  no  i-est  for 
the  I'ealm.  The  fiercest  of  the  Norwegian  jarla  took  his  place,  and 
fi'om  Wessex  the  war  ext€nded  over  Mercia  aud  East-Anglia. 
Canterbury  was  taken  and  sacked,  ^Ifhesh  the  Archbishop  drag- 
ged to  Greenwich,  and  there,  in  default  of  ransom,  brutally  slain. 
The  Danes  set  him  in  the  midst  of  their  busting,  pelting  him  with 
bones  and  eknlls  of  oxen,  till  one  more  pitiful  than  the  rest  clove 
his  skull  with  an  axe. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  imbecility  of  ^tfaelred  which  paralyzed 
the  struggle  against  the  Danes  as  the  practical  secession  of  En- 
gland north  of  the  Thames,  and  when  this  Korthern  England  pass- 
ed from  inactivity  to  active  effort  the  straggle  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. Korthumbria  and  Mercia  at  last  threw  themselves  with 
Swegen  on  Weasex,  The  war  was  terrible  but  short.  Every- 
where the  country  was  pitilessly  harried,  churches  planderei], 
men  slaughtered.  But,  with  the  one  exception  of  London,  there 
W.18  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Oxford  and  Winchester  fiung  open 
their  gates.  The  thegns  of  Wessex  .submitted  to  the  Northmen 
at  Bat)).  Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to  give  way,  and  .£thel- 
red  fled  over  the  sea  to  a  refuge  in  Normandy,  With  the  flight 
of  the  Kin^  ends  the  long  struggle  of  Wessex  for  supi'emacy  over 
Britain.  The  task  which  had  baffled  the  onei^ies  of  Eadwine  and 
Offa  proved  too  hard  for  the  valor  of  Eadwara  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Dunstan.  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Nortbnmbria  remained 
separate  political  bodies  which  no  efforts  of  force  or  policy  seemed 
able  to  fuse  into  one. 
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Bectlm  I.— The  Dsnlali  Klnin- 

\AttkaritU*. — Wa  ore  (till  aided  b;  Ihs  eoUeeliotiB  of  fotbI  Ihifs  «nd  clmrtars. 
Tbe  Eogluh  Cbronide  is  here  of  great  importance;  iu  varioiu  copies  dtfTer  much 
in  tone,  etc,  from  one  another,  urn)  ratty  to  Bome  extent  be  regarded  d9  diaiinct 
vixks.  Florence  of  WorccBler  !■  prohahlj  the  tranalBtDr  of  a  valunbte  copy  of  the 
Chtooide  whicb  had  diuppMred.  The  authoritr  of  the  conlemparary  biographer 
of  Eadwvrd  (in  Loard'B  "Lirei  of  Eadward  the  Conteuor,"  publiBhed  bj  ihe  Master 
of  the  R>dla)  ia  "  primary,"  sa.vs  Mr,  Freeman,  "  for  all  mailers  etrictl;^  pereonul  to 
the  King  and  the  whole  familj  of  Gudwine.  He  is,  however,  very  distinctly  not  nu 
tiFiorian,  but  a  bii>grapher,  sometimes  a  laareste."  All  modern  nccaanls  of  lhi« 
nipi  haTe  been  inpenedsd  by  the  eluborats  hlBiory  of  Mr.  Freeman  (Nonnan  Con- 
qneM,  ToL  iL).] 

BsiTAiN  bad  become  England  in  the  five  hundred  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  Hengettt,  and  its  conquest  had  ended  in  the 
settlement  of  its  conqnerors,  in  their  conversion  to  Ghiistianity,  iti 
ibe  birth  of  a  national  literature,  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  of  n 
rough  political  order.  But  through  the  whole  of  this  earlier  age 
every  attempt  to  fuao  the  various  tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single 
nation  bad  failed.  The  effort  of  Kortliumbria  to  extend  her  rule 
over  all  England  hod  been  foiled  by  the  resistance  of  Mercia,  that 
of  Mercia  by  the  resistance  of  Weesex.  Wessex  itself,  even  under 
Ute  guidance  of  great  kings  and  statesmen,  had  no  sooner  reduced 
the  <»untry  to  a  seeming  unity  than  local  independence  rose  again 
at  the  call  of  the  Danes.  The  tide  of  supremacy  rolled  in  fact 
boclcward  and  forward;  now  the  Sonth  won  lordship  over  the 
North,  now  the  North  won  lordship  over  the  South.  But  whatev- 
er titles  kings  might  assume,  or  however  imposing  their  rule  might 
appear,  Northumorian  remained  apart  from  West  -  Saxon,  Dane 
from  Knglishman.  A  common  national  sympathy  held  the  coun- 
try roughly  together,  bnt  a  real  national  union  had  yet  to  come. 

Through  the  two  hundred  years  that  lie  between  the  flight  of 
.£thelred  from  England  to  Kormandy  and  that  of  John  from  Nor- 
niandy  to  England  our  story  is  a  story  of  foreign  rule.  Kings 
from  Denmark  were  succeeded  by  kings  from  Normandy,  and 
these  by  kings  from  Anjou.  Under  Dane,  Korman,  or  Angevin, 
Englishmen  were  a  subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  foreign 
mwters^  and  yet  it  was  in  these  years  of  slavery  that  England  re- 
aJly  became  the  England  that  we  know.  Ftovincial  differences  were 
crushed  into  national  unity  by  the  pressure  of  the  stranger.    The 
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same  preaaiire  redresBed  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  tho 
fabric  of  national  Bociety  by  the  degradation  of  the  free  farmer  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  age  into  a  feudal  dependent  on  bis  lord. 
The  English  lord  himself  was  pushed  from  his  place  by  the  barons 
of  the  Conqneatj  and  sank  into  the  position  from  which  ho  had 
thrast  the  chnrl.  The  middle  claas,  thus  created,  waa  re-enforccd 
by  the  rise  of  a  similar  class  in  our  towns;  commerce  and  trade 
were  promoted  by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  kings,  and  with 
their  progress  rose  the  political  importance  of  the  trader.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  which  at  the  opening  of  this  period  were  for 
the  most  part  mere  villages,  were  rich  enough  at  ite  dose  to  buy 
liberty  from  the  Crown.  Rights  of  self -government,  of  free  speech, 
of  common  deliberation,  which  had  passed  nnder  the  latter  rule  of 
our  English  sovereigns  from  the  people  at  large  into  the  hands  of 
its  nobles,  and  from  them  at  the  Conquest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  revived  in  the  charters  and  councils  of  the  towns.  A  mor- 
al revival  followed  bard  on  this  political  development.  The  occn- 
pation  of  every  see  and  abbacy  by  strangers  who  could  only  speak 
to  their  flocks  in  an  unknown  tongne  converted  rehgion  from  a  sn- 
perBtiUon  into  a  reality  as  it  passed  from  the  priest  to  the  people, 
and  hermit  and  friar  carried  spiritual  life  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large.  At  the  same  time  the  close  connection  with  the 
Continent  which  necessarily  resulted  fiom  the  foreign  origin  of  oor 
sovereigns  secured  for  their  realm  a  free  communion  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  artiatic  life  of  the  world  around.  The  old  mental 
stagnation  was  at  once  broken  np,  and  art  and  literature  covered 
England  with  great  buildings  and  busy  sdioola.  Time  for  this  va- 
ried progress  was  gained  by  the  long  peac«  which  England  owed 
to  the  firm  government  of  her  kings,  while  their  political  ability 
gave  her  administrative  order,  and  their  judicial  reforms  built  np 
the  fabric  of  her  law.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  stem  discipline  of 
these  two  hundred  years  that  we  owe  not  merely  English  wealth 
and  English  freedom,  but  England  itself. 

The  first  of  our  foreign  masters  was  the  Dane.  The  countries  of 
Scandinavia  which  had  so  long  been  the  mere  starting-points  of  the 
pirat«-bandB  who  had  ravaged  England  and  Ireland  were  now  settling 
down  into  comparative  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  Swend  to  unite 
them  in  agreat  Scandinavian  Empire,  of  which  England  should  be  the 
head,  and  this  project,  interrnptcd  for  a  time  by  his  death,  was  re. 
Bumed  with  yet  greater  vigor  oy  his  son.  The  fear  of  the  Dane  was 
still  great  in  the  land,  and  Cunt  had  no  sooner  appeared  ofF  the  En- 
^ish  coast  than  the  Wise  Men  of  Wessez,  Mercia,.and  Northumber- 
land joined  in  owning  blmfortheir  lord,  and  in  discarding  again  the 
rule  of  j^thelred,  who  had  returned  on  the  death  of  Swcnd.  With 
the  sole  support  of  London  and  part  of  Wessex,  and  for  a  time  that 
of  Mercia,  Eadmund  Ironside,  the  son  and  successor  of  ^thelred, 
who  passed  away  at  the  opening  of  the  now  contest,  struggled  for 
a  few  mouths  against  the  Danish  forces ;  but  a  decisive  victory  at 
Assandun  and  the  death  of  his  rival  left  Cnut  master  of  the  realm. 
Conqueror  as  he  was,  the  Done  was  no  foreigner  ia  the  sense  that 
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the  Norman  was  a  foreigner  after  him.  His  language  differed  lit- 
tle from  the  Englieli  toagiie.  He  broaght  in  no  new  system  of 
tenare  or  govemment.  Cnut  mled,  in  fact,  not  as  a  conqueror  but 
as  a  king.  The  good-will  and  tranqnillity  of  E^ngland  were  neces- 
sATy,  in  fact,  for  the  Bucoess  of  his  larger  Bohemes  in  the  North, 
where  tho  arms  of  his  English  SDbjecta  aided  him  in  uniting  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  benea^  his  sway,  Diemissine  there- 
fore his  Danish  "  host,"  and  retaining  only  a  trained  body  of  house- 
hold troops,  the  hns-carls,  who  form  the  origin  of  our  standing 
army,  Cnut  boldly  relied  for  support  within  hia  realm  on  the  justice 
and  good  government  he  had  sccnred  it.  His  aim  dunng  twenty 
years  seems  to  have  been  to  obliterate  from  men's  minds  the  for- 
eign character  of  his  mle,  and  the  bloodshed  in  which  it  bad  begun. 
The  change  in  himself  was  as  startling  as  the  change  in  his  policy. 
When  be  first  appears  in  England,  it  is  as  the  mere  Northman, 
passionate,  revengeful,  uniting  the  guile  of  the  savage  with  his 
thirst  for  blood.  His  first  acta  of  government  were  a  series  of 
raurden.  Badrio  of  Meroia,  whose  aid  had  given  him  the  crown, 
Tss  no  sooner  useless  than  at  a  sign  from  Cnut  he  was  felled  by  an 
aie-blow  in  the  King's  presence.  A  similar  assassination  removed 
Eadwig,  the  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside.  Ironside  himself  was 
believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  King's  agents,  while  his 
children  were  hunted  even  into  Hungary  by  hia  mtbless  hate. 
From  a  mere  savage  such  as  this  Cnut  rose  abrnutly  into  the  wise 
and  temperate  king.  Stranger  as  he  was,  he  deliberately  fell  back 
on  the  older  policy  of  Dunstan ;  and  while  restoring  "  Eadgar's 
lav,"  the  oonstitntioD  which  secured  a  separate  polttjoal  existence 
to  North  and  Sonth  alike,  he  acknowledged  no  difference  between 
oooqueror  and  conquered,  between  Dane  and  En^shman.  By  the 
erection  of  four  earldoms,  those  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  Wes- 
Bex,  snd  East  Anglia,  he  re(x>gnized  provincial  independence,  but 
he  drew  doaer  than  of  old  the  ties  which  bound  the  rulers  of  these 
great  dependencies  to  the  Crown.  His  attitude  toward  national 
feeling  was  yet  nobler.  The  Chnroh  had  been  the  centre  of  nation- 
al renstance  to  the  Dane,  but  Cnut  sought  above  all  its  friendship. 
He  paid  homage  to  the  cause  for  which  .£lfheah  had  died,  by  his 
translation  of  the  archbishop's  body  to  Canterbury.  He  atoned 
for  hia  father's  ravages  by  costly  gifts  to  the  religions  houses.  He 
protected  English  pdgrims  against  the  robber-lords  of  the  Alps, 
and  English  bishops  against  the  exacdons  of  the  Papacy.  His  love 
for  the  monks  broke  out  in  the  song  which  he  composed  as  be  list- 
ened to  their  chanf  at  Ely :  *'  Merrily  sung  the  monks  of  Ely  wh^i 
Cnot  King  rowed  by"  across  the  vast  fen-wators  that  surrounded 
their  abbey.  "  Row,  boatman,  near  the  land,  and  hear  we  these 
laonks  sing." 

Cnnt*B  letter  from  Rome  to  his  English  suMects  marks  the  grand- 
enr  of  his  character,  and  the  noble  conception  he  had  formed  of 
liingsfaip.  "  I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things," 
wrote  the  King ;  "  to  rule  justly  and  piously  my  realms  and  siibjeete, 
^  to  administer  just  judgment  to  all.     If  heretofore  I  have  dtnie 
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sught  beyond  what  was  jnst,  through  headtness  or  negligence  of 
youth,  I  am  ready,  with  God's  help,  to  anieod  it  utterly.  No  roy- 
al officer,  either  for  fear  of  the  King  or  for  favor  of  any,  is  to  coD' 
sent  to  injuBticej  none  is  to  do  wrong  to  rich  or  poor,  "  as  they 
would  value  my  friendship  and  their  own  well-being."  He  espe- 
cially denounces  unfair  exactions :  "  I  have  no  need  that  money  be 
heaped  together  for  mo  by  unjust  demands."  ,"  I  have  sent  this 
letter  before  me,"  Cnut  ends,  "  uiat  all  the  people  of  my  realm  may 
rejoice  in  my  wcll-doiog ;  for  as  you  yourselves  know,  never  have 
I  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is 
needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnnt's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  tfaat  of  pence.  Witl)  him 
began  the  long  internal  tranquillity  which  marked  the  rule  of  our 
foreign  masters.  During  two  hundred  years,  with  the  one  terrible 
interval  of  the  Noi-man  Conquest,  and  the  long  disturbance  under 
Stephen,  England  alone  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoyed 
unbroken  repose.  The  wars  of  her  kings  lay  far  from  her  ehores, 
in  France  or  Normandy,  or,  as  with  Cnut,  in  the  more  distant  lands 
of  the  North.  The  stern  justice  of  their  government  secured  order 
within.  The  absence  of  internal  discontent  under  Cnut,  perhaps 
too  the  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  after  the  terrible  Danish  inroads, 
is  proved  by  its  quiet  during  his  frequent  periods  of  absence.  Even 
the  oppressive  Forest  Xiaws,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  en- 
act, witness  indirectly  to  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  of  English  soil  was  still  utterly  uncultivated.  A  good 
third  01  the  land  was  probably  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  or 
scrub;  another  third  consisted  of  heaths  and  moor.  In  both  the 
East  and  the  West  there  were  vast  tracts  of  marsh  land;  fens 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  long  severed  East-Anglia  from  the  mid- 
land counties ;  sites  like  that  of  Qlastonbnry  or  Athelney  were  al- 
most inaccessible.  The  bustard  roamed  over  the  do^vns,  tba  beaver 
still  haunted  Beverley,  huntsmen  roused  the  bear  in  its  forest  lair, 
the  London  Draftsmen  chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox  in  the 
woods  of  Ilampstead,  while  wolves  prowled  round  the  homesteads 
of  the  North.  Cnut's  Law  proves  that  peace,  and  the  industry  it 
encouraged,  were  already  telling  on  this  waste.  Protection  for  the 
"  wild  deer"  could  only  be  thought  of  when  stag  and  bittern  were 
retreating  before  the  face  of  man,  when  tho  farmer's  axe  was  ring- 
ing in  the  forest,  and  villages  springing  np  in  the  clearings. 

But  the  King  lost  more  than  bis  hunting  as  the  forest  shrank 
into  narrower  bounds.  He  lost  power.  The  common  law  ran  only 
where  the  plow  ran.  Marsh  and  moor  and  woodland  knew  no 
master  but  the  King,  no  law  but  his  absolute  will ;  and  Cnut  was 
the  first  to  embody  this  will  in  the  written  form  of  the  "Forest 
Law." 

His  code  began  a  strogglo  between  king  and  people,  which  wo 
shall  see  rising  through  two  centuries  of  oar  history,  but  it  began 
it  unconsoiousfy.  Cnnt's  one  aim  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  all  tradition  shows  how  wonderful  was  his  success.  But 
the  Danish  rule  ended  with  his  death,    Denmark  and  England, 
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parted  for  a  few  years  by  the  accession  of  bis  bod  Harold  to  the 
throne  of  the  last,  vera  reunited  under  a  second  son,  Harthacnat ; 
bat  the  love  which  Gnut's  justice  had  won  turned  to  hatred  be- 
fore the  lawlessness  of  his  successors.  The  long  peace  sickened 
men  of  this  fresh  outburst  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  "  !Never  was 
a  Moodier  deed  done  in  the  land  since  the  Danes  came,"  ran  the 
popular  BOng,  when  Harold's  men  seized  Alfred,  the  brother  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  attacked  England  from  Normandy. 
Every  tenth  man  was  Itllled,  the  rest  sold  for  slaves,  and  Alfred  s 
eyes  torn  ont  at  Ely.  Harthacnnt,  more  savage  even  than  his 
predecessor,  dng  up  his  brother's  body  and  Sung  it  into  a  marsh  ; 
while  a  rising  at  Worcester  against  his  hus-carU  was  punished  by 
the  baming  of  the  town  and  the  pillage  of  the  shire.  Hia  death 
was  no  less  brutal  than  his  life ;  "  he  died  as  be  stood  at  his  drink 
in  the  bouse  of  Osgod  Clapa  at  Lambeth,"  England  wearied  of 
kings  like  these;  but  tbeir  crimes  helped  her  to  free  herself  from 
the  impossible  dream  of  Cunt.  The  North,  still  more  barbarous 
than  herself,  coutd  give  her  no  new  element  of  progress  or  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  oonsoiousness  of  this,  and  the  hatred  of  snch 
miers  as  Harold  and  HarthaeuQt,  which  co-operated  with  the  old 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  past  in  calling  back  the  line  of  .Alfred 
to  the  throne. 

BscUciB  n.— The  Bnsllih  Botorktlan,  104X— 1086. 

It  is  in  such  transittonal  moments  of  a  nation's  history  as  this 
that  it  needs  the  cool  prudence,  the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick 
perception  of  what  is  possible,  which  distinguished  the  adroit  poli- 
tician whom  the  death  of  Cnnt  left  supreme  in  England.  Godwiue 
is  memorable  in  our  history  as  the  first  English  statesman  who  was 
neither  king  nor  priest.  Oiiginally  of  obscure  origin,  his  ability 
had  raised  him  high  in  the  royal  favor;  he  was  allied  to  the  King 
by  marriage,  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  earldom  of  Wessex. 
In  the  wars  of  Scandinavia  he  had  shown  courage  and  skill  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  English  troops  who  supported  Cnut,  but  his  true 
field  of  action  lay  at  home.  Shrewd,  eloquent,  an  active  adminis- 
trator, Godwine  united  vigilance,  industry,  and  caution  with  a  sin- 
gular dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  During  the  troubled 
years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  had  done  his  best  to  con- 
linne  bis  master's  policy  in  securing  the  internal  union  of  England 
under  a  Danish  sovereign  and  in  preserving  her  connection  with 
the  North.  But  at  the  death  of  Harthacnnt  Cnut's  policy  had 
become  impossible,  and  abandoning  the  Danish  cause  Oodwine 
drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  called  Eadward  to 
the  throne. 

Eadward  the  son  of  ^thclred  had  lived  from  his  youth  in  exile 
at  the  court  of  Normandy.  A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  in  after- 
time  round  this  last  King  of  the  old  English  stock ;  legends  told  of 
his  pious  simi^icity,  his  blltheness  and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holi- 
ness that  gained  him  his  name  of  "  Confessor,"  and  enshrined  him 
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as  a  Baint  in  hii  abbey-chnrch  at  Westminster.  Gleemen  sang  in 
manlier  tones  of  the  long  peace  and  glories  of  his  reign,  bow  wai^ 
riors  and  wise  conncilore  stood  round  his  throne,  and  Welah  and 
Scot  and  Briton  obeyed  him.  His  was  the  one  fignre  that  (Stood 
oat  bright  against  the  darkness  when  England  lay  trodden  under- 
foot by  Norman  conqnerorg;  and  ho  dear  Decame  hia  memory  that 
liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  inoamate  in  bis  name.  In- 
stead of  freedom,  the  snbject  of  William  or  Henry  called  for  the 
"good  laws  of  Eadward  the  Confessor."  Bnt  it  was  as  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned  to  the  throne  of 
.Alfred  j  there  was  something  shadow-like  in  the  thin  form,  the 
delicate  complexion,  the  transparent  womanly  hands  that  contrasted 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  his  race;  and  it  is  idmost 
as  a  shadow  that  be  glides  over  the  political  st^;e.  The  work  of 
government  waa  done  by  sterner  hands.  The  King's  weakness  left 
Godwine  master  of  the  realm,  and  he  ruled  firmly  and  wisely. 
Abandoning  with  reluctance  all  interference  in  SoandinaviaQ  poii- 
tics,  he  guarded  ^gland  with  a  fleet  which  omised  year  by  year 
along  the  coast.  Within,  though  the  earldoms  still  remained  jeal- 
ously independent,  there  were  signs  that  a  real  political  unity  was 
being  slowly  brought  about;  tbo  royal  writs  "ran,"  as  the  phrase 
went,  to  the  furthest  borders  of  Mercia  and  Nortbumbria. 

It  was  indeed  the  increasing  sense  of  order  and  law,  the  grow- 
ing moral  consciousness  of  Englishmen,  that  brought  about  God- 
wine's  fall  He  alone  stood  untonched  by  the  religious  movement 
of  his  time,  by  the  enthusiasm  which  showed  itself  in  monastio 
fouodationa  or  superstitions  piety  or  a  stricter  administration  of 
Church  patronage,  Godwine  was  the  founder  of  no  religious 
house :  he  was  the  plunderer,  as  every  monk  believed,  of  many. 
His  whole  mind  seemed  set  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family. 
He  bad  given  his  daughter  to  the  King  as  wife.  His  own  earl- 
dom  embraced  all  Engtand  south  of  Thames.  His  sou  Harold 
was  Earl  of  East-AngUa,  while  Mercia  had  been  dismembered  to 
provide  another  earldom  for  hb  son  Swegen.  It  was  Sw^en's 
lawlessness  which  roused  an  ill-will  that  all  this  greed  and  am- 
bition would  hardly  have  excited.  He  had  sedaoed  the  ab- 
bess of  Leominster,  had  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet  more 
outrageous  demand  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  on  the  King's 
refusu  to  grant  it  had  fled  from  the  realm.  Godwine's  influence 
Boonred  his  pardon,  but  on  his  very  return  to  seek  it  Swegen  kid- 
naped and  murdered  his  cousin  Beom,  who  bad  opposed  the 
reconciliation.  He  ^aia  fled  to  Flanders,  and  a  storm  of  national 
indignation  followed  him  over-sea.  The  meeting  of  the  Wise  Mea 
branded  him  as  "nithing,"  the  "utterly  worthless,"  yet  in  a  year 
his  father  had  again  wrested  a  pardon  from  the  King  and  restored 
him  to  his  earldom.  The  scandalous  inlawing  of  such  a  criminal 
left  Godwine  alone  in  a  stru^le  which  soon  arose  with  Ead- 
wud  himself.  The  King  was,  as  wa  have  seen,  a  stranger  in 
hia  reabn,  and  his  sympathies  lay  naturally  with  the  home  and 
friends  of  hia  youth  and  exile.    He  spoke  the  Norman  tongue. 
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IIq  naed  in  Nonnan  fashion  a  seal  for  his  charters.  He  set  Nor- 
man favorites  in  the  highest  posts  of  Church  and  State.  Strangers 
snch  as  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister,  were  powerless  against 
Godwine's  inflaence  and  ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  venl^ 
nred  to  stand  alone  against  him  they  fell  withont  a.  blow.  But  the 
general  ill-will  enabled  them  at  this  moment  to  stir  Eadward  to  at- 
tack the  earL  A  qnarrel  brought  the  opportunity.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  court,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  husband 
of  the  King's  sister,  demanded  quarters  for  his  train  in  Dover. 
Strife  arose,  and  many  both  of  the  burghers  and  foreigners  were 
■lain.  All  Godwine's  better  natnre  withstood  Eadward,  when  the 
King  angrily  bade  him  exact  vengeance  from  the  town  for  the  af- 
front to  his  kinsman ;  but  ho  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  townsmen 
only  to  find  himself  arraigned  with  them  as  a  criminal.  He  at  once 
gathered  his  forces  and  marohed  npon  Gloncester,  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  favorites ;  but  even  in  a  just  quarrel  the 
country  was  cold  in  his  support  The  Earls  of  Mercia  and  North- 
amberland  united  their  forces  to  those  of  Eadward,  and  in  a  gather- 
ing of  Wise  Men  at  London  Swegen's  outlawry  was  renewed,  while 
Oodwine,  declining  with  his  nsnalprudence  a  useless  struggle,  with- 
drew over-sea  to  Flanders. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by  his  falL  Great  as 
were  Godwine's  faults,  he  was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  between 
England  and  the  rule  of  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  court; 
and  a  year  had  hardly  passed  when  at  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Thames  Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yield.  The  foreign 
prelates  and  bishops  fled  over-sea,  outlawed  by  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Wise  Men  which  restored  Qodwine  to  his  home.  He  re- 
tamed  only  to  die,  and  the  direction  of  aSaXxa  passed  quietly  to  his 
son. 

Harold  came  to  power  anfettcred  by  the  obstacles  which  had  be- 
set his  father,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  actual  governor  of 
the  realm.  The  courage,  the  ability,  the  genius  for  administration, 
the  ambition  and  snbtlely  of  Godwine  were  found  again  in  his  son. 
In  the  internal  government  of  England  be  followed  out  his  father's 
policy,  while  avoiding  its  excesses.  Peace  was  preserved,  justice 
administered,  and  tho  realm  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Its  gold  work  and  embroidery  were  famous  in  the  markets  of 
FlandeTB  and  France.  But  it  was  a  prosperity  poor  in  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  activity,  and  dead  to  tho  more  vivid  influences 
of  spiritual  life.  Literature,  which  on  the  Continent  was  kindling 
into  a  new  activity,  died  down  in  England  into  a  few  psalters  and 
homilies.  The  few  minsters  raised  by  king  or  earls  oontrasted 
Btrmngdy  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  covering  Nor- 
mandy and  the  Rhineland  with  stately  buildings.  National  his- 
^aty  ttiere  was  none.  Harold's  temper  harmonieed  singularly  with 
the  temper  of  his  times.  His  whole  statesmanship  seemed  to  aim 
at  inaction  and  repose.  Disturbances  from  without  he  could  crush 
sternly  and  rapidly;  his  military  talents  displayed  themselves  in  a 
campaign  against  Wales,  and  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity  with 
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which,  arming  his  troops  with  veapona  adapted  for  moantaln  con- 
flict, lie  penetrated  to  the  heart  ot  its  fostnesBeB  and  reduced  the 
conutry  to  complete  sabmission.  But  good  inflaences  were  kept  at 
bay  as  firmly  aa  evil.  The  Charch  sank  into  lethargy,  Monaatidsm 
was  the  one  religions  power  at  the  time,  and  Harold,  like  his  fa- 
ther, hated  monks.  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  was 
the  adherent  of  an  aotipope,  and  the  highest  dignity  of  the  £[i(;^ish 
Chorch  was  deliberately  kept  in  a  state  of  suspension.  No  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  no  Church  reform,  broke  the  slumbers  of  its  clergy. 
Abroad  Europe  was  waking  to  a  new  revival  of  literature,  of  art, 
of  reli<non,  but  England  was  all  but  severed  from  the  Contiaeot. 
Like  Godwine,  Harold's  energy  seemed  to  devote  itself  wholly  to 
self-aggrandizement.  As  the  childless  Eadward  drew  to  the  grave, 
his  minister  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  throne.  One  obstacle 
after  another  was  swept  from  his  path.  The  rival  honse  of  Mercia 
fell  crushed  by  the  esile  of  Earl  ^tfgar;  a  revolt  of  the  Northum- 
brians, whether  prompted  by  Harold  or  not,  drove  Tostig,  his  broth- 
er and  most  dangerous  opponent,  to  Flanders.  His  aim  was  attun- 
ed without  a  stru^le,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  vrere  gather- 
ed round  the  death-bed  of  the  Confessor  passed  quietly  at  onoe  from 
it  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  Harold. 


Beetlon  tn.  — Monuiuid;  and  tlu  Kormoiu,  91S— 1066. 

[^A^tAeriliet. — Dodo  of  S.  Qaentin,  a  Terboae  and  confuaed  miler,  bu  preserred 
tbe  evlien  NoniuD  mditions.  Hu  nork  is  abridged  aod  contioued  bj  Willi&in  of 
Jumiisges,  a  conleoiponin'  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  work  (bmiB  thabaseof  Ibe  "Bo- 
nian  do  Bon,"  composed  by  Wace  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  religtoos 
moTement  is  best  (eld  bj  Ordericas  Vilalia,  a  Nonoan  writer  of  tbe  tweUUi  ceatni;, 
flosBiping  and  confused,  bat  full  of  valnable  infonnnlion.  For  Lanfranc  see  "  Lon- 
frand  Opera,  cd.  Giles,"  and  tbe  Ufa  in  Hook's  "Arcbbiibops  of  Csncerbnr;."  For 
Anselin,  see  tbe  admirable  biography  bj  the  Hav.  B.  W.  Church.  The  general  his- 
tory of  Normandy  is  lold  diffusely  but  picturesquely  bjSir  F.  Palgmye,  "Nonnaudv 
andEnj;land,"nioreaccnratelyaud  succinctly  by  Mr.  Freeman,  "Hiitoijof  Nonnnii 
CooqucM,"  Tob.  i.  and  il] 


But  the  quiet  of  Harold's  accession  was  at  once  broken  by  news 
of  danger  from  a  land  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  then,  was  soon 
to  become  almost  a  part  of  England  itself.  A  walk  through  Nor- 
mandy teaches  one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history  which  we  are 
about  to  traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The  whole  etory 
of  the  Conquest  stands  written  in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minstur 
at  Caen  which  still  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror.  The  name 
of  each  hamlet  by  the  roadside  has  its  memories  for  English  eare ; 
a  fragment  of  castle  wall  marks  tbe  home  of  the  Bruce,  a  tiny  lit- 
tle village  preserves  the  name  of  the  Percy.  The  very  look  of  the 
country  and  its  people  seem  familiar  to  ns ;  the  peasant  in  his  cap 
and  blouse  recalls  the  build  and  features  of  the  small  English  farm- 
er; the  fields  abont  Caen,  with  their  dense  hedge-rows,  their  elms, 
their  apple -orchards,  are  the  very  picture  of  an  English  oountrj'- 
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nde.  On  the  windy  heights  aroand  rise  the  sqttare  gray  keeps 
which  Kormandy  handed  on  to  the  oliSs  of  Richmond  or  the  banks 
of  Thames,  while  hnge  cathedrals  lift  themselves  over  the  red- 
tiled  roof  of  little  market  towns,  the  models  of  the  stately  fabrics 
which  superseded  the  lowlier  churches  of  Alfred  or  Danatan. 

Rolf  the  Granger,  or  Walker,  a  pirate  leader  like  Gtathmm 
Hasting,  had  wrested  the  land  on  either  side  the  mouth  of  Seine 
from  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  at  the  moment  when 
Alfred's  children,  £adward  and  iEtheMed,  were  begimiing  their 
conquest  of  the  English  Danelagh.  The  treaty  in  which  France 
purchased  peace  by  this  cessioQ  of  the  coast  was  a  dose  imitation 
of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore.  Rolf,  like  Guthnim,  was  baptized,  re- 
ceived the  King's  daughter  in  maniage,  and  became  bis  vassal  for 
ihe  territory  which  now  took  the  name  of  "the  Northman's  land," 
or  Normandy.  But  vassalage  and  the  new  faith  sat  alike  lightly 
on  the  Dane.  No  such  ties  of  blood  and  speech  tended  to  onite 
the  Northman  with  the  French  among  whom  he  settled  along  the 
Seine,  as  united  him  to  the  Englishmen  among  whom  he  settled 
along  the  Humber.  William  Longsword,  the  son  of  Rolf,  though 
wavering  toward  France  and  Christianity,  remained  Pagan  and 
Dane  in  heart:  he  called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  occupy  his  conquest 
of  the  Cotentin,  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  from  St  Michael's 
Mount  to  the  cliffs  oi  Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  boy  among  the 
Northmen  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Danish  tongue  and  fashions  most 
stubbornly  held  their  own.  A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  death, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  bis  boyish  saccessor,  fell  away 
for  the  time  from  Christianity,  while  new  pirate-fleets  came  swarm- 
ing up  the  Seine.  To  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  people 
are  stJtl  "  Pirates"  to  the  French  around  them,  their  land  the  "  Pi- 
rates' land,'*  their  duke  the  "Pirates'  Duke." 

Yet  in  the  end  the  same  forces  which  merged  the  Dane  in 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the  Dane  in  France, 
race  has  ever  shown  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  tbey  came  in  contact,  or 
of  infusing  their  own  energy  into  them.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Duke  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  heathen 
Norman  pirates  became  French  Christians,  and  feudal  at  heart. 
The  old  Norse  language  lived  only  at  Bayeux,  and  in  a  few  names, 
such  as  those  of  "dale^'  and  "bee,"  the  dell  and  the  stream,  which 
marked  the  local  features  of  the  country.  As  the  old  Norse  free- 
dom died  silently  away,  the  descendants  of  the  pirates  became  feud- 
al nobles,  and  the  "  pirates'  land"  sank  into  the  most  loyal  oi  the 
fiefs  of  France.  The  change  of  manners  was  accompanied  by  an 
even  sharper  change  of  faith,  a  change  which  bound  the  land  where 
heathendom  had  fought  most  stubbornly  for  life  more  closely  than 
other  lands  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  The 
dakes  were  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  new  faith,  but  the  re- 
ligions movement  had  no  sooner  spread  to  the  people  than  it  was 
weloomed  with  an  almost  passionate  fanaticism.  Every  road  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims.    Monasteries  rose  in  every  forest  glade. 
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Herlouin,  a  knight  of  Brionne,  Boagbt  shelter  from  the  world  ia  a 
little  valley  edged  in  with  woods  of  ash  and  elm,  throngh  which  a 
beck  or  rivulet  (to  which  his  hoasa  owed  its  aft«r4iame}  runs  down 
to  the  Risle.  He  was  one  day  bnsy  bailding  an  oven  with  his  own 
hands  when  a  stranger  greeted  him  with  "  God  save  you  1"  "Are 
you  a  Lombard?"  asked  the  knight-abbot, struck  witL  the  foreign 
look  of  the  man.  "  I  am,"  he  replied,  and  praying  to  1m  made  a 
monk  the  stranger  fell  down  at  the  mouth  of  t^e  oven  and  kissed 
Herlouin's  feet.  The  Iiombard  was  Lanfrano  of  Pavia,  a  scholar 
of  noble  family  and  especially  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ko- 
raan  law,  who  had  wandered  across  the  Alps  to  found  a  school  at 
Avranches,  and  was  now  drawn  to  a  reli^ons  life  by  the  fame  of 
Herlouia'a  sanctity.  The  religious  impulse  was  a  real  one,  bot 
Lanfrano  was  destined  to  be  known  ratber  as  a  great  administrator 
and  statesman  than  as  a  s^t  His  teaching  nused  Bee,  in  a  few 
years,  into  the  most  famous  school  of  Christendom :  It  was  in  fact 
the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  movement  which  was  spreading 
from  Italy  to  the  ruder  countries  of  the  West,  The  whole  ment^ 
activity  of  the  time  seemed  concentrated  in  the  group  of  scholars 
who  gathered  round  him:  the  fabrio  of  the  canon  law  and  of  med- 
iseval  scholastioism,  with  the  philosophical  skepticism  which  first 
awoke  under  its  influenoe,  all  trace  their  ori^  to  Boo. 

The  most  famous  of  these  scholars  was  Anselm  of  Aosta,  an  Ital- 
ian like  Lanf  ranc  himself,  and  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  Prior 
and  teacher  at  Bee  Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  men  could  be 
more  strangely  unlike.  Anselm  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the 
quiet  solitude  of  his  mountain-valley,  a  tender-hearted  poet^reamcr, 
with  a  soul  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and  an  intelligenoo 
keen  and  clear  as  the  mountain  air.  The  whole  temper  of  the  maa 
was  painted  in  a  dream  of  his  ^onth.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
heaven  lay,  a  stately  palace,  amid  the  gleaming  hill-peaks,  while  the 
women  reaping  in  the  corn-fields  of  the  valley  became  harvest-maid- 
ens of  its  heavenly  King.  They  reaped  idly,  and  Anselm,  grieved 
at  their  sloth,  hastily  climbed  the  mountain  side  to  accuse  them  to 
their  lord.  As  he  reached  the  palace,  the  King's  voice  called  him 
to  his  feet, and  he  poured  forth  his  tale;  then  at  the  royal  bidding 
bread  of  an  unearthly  whiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  and 
was  refreshed.  The  dream  passed  with  the  morning,  but  the  sensa 
of  heaven's  nearness  to  eartli,  the  fervid  loyalty  to  the  service  of 
his  Lord,  the  tender  restfulness  and  peace  in  the  Divine  presence 
which  it  reflected,  became  the  life  of  Anselm.  Wandering,  lilie 
other  Italian  scholars,  to  Normandy,  he  became  a  monk  under  Lan- 
frano, and  on  his  teacher's  removal  to  higher  duties  suooeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  No  teacher  has  ever  thrown 
a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  his  toil.  "  Force  year  scholars  to  im- 
prove 1"  he  burst  out  to  another  teacher  who  relied  on  blows  and 
compulsion.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  craftsman  fashion  a  fair  image 
out  of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone  ?  Does  he  not  now  genUy 
press  it  and  strilce  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art  yet  mora 
gently  raise  and  shape  it?    What  do  your  schi^rs  turn  into  onder 
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this  ceaseless  beating?"  "They  tnra  only  brntal,"  was  the  reply. 
"Tott  have  bad  Inck,"  was  the  keen  answer, "in  a  training  that 
only  turns  men  into  beasts."  The  woi'st  natures  softened  before 
this  tenderness  and  patience.  Even  the  Conqaeror,  so  harsh  and 
terrible  to  others,  became  another  man,  gracious  and  easy  of  speech, 
with  Ansel  m. 

Bnt  amid  his  absorbing  cares  as  a  teacher,  the  Pi'ior  of  Beo 
foand  time  for  philosophical  specnlations,  to  which  we  owe  the 
great  soientifio  inqniries  which  bnilt  np  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  famous  works  were  the  first  attempts  of  any  Christian 
thinker  to  elicit  the  idea  of  God  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
reason.  His  passion  for  abstmae  thought  robbed  him  of  food  and 
sleep.  Sometimes  he  oonld  hardly  pray.  Often  the  night  was  a 
long  wateh  till  he  could  seize  his  conception  and  write  it  on  the 
wax  tablets  which  lay  beside  him.  But  not  even  a  fever  of  intense 
thought  such  as  this  could  draw  Anselm's  heart  from  its  passionate 
tenderness  and  love.  Sick  monks  in  the  infirmary  could  relish  no 
drink  save  the  juice  which  his  hand  had  squeezed  for  them  from 
the  grape-bnnch.  In  the  later  days  of  his  archbishopric  a  hare 
chased  by  the  hounds  took  refuge  under  his  horse,  and  his  v 
grew  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to  stir  in  the  chase,  white  the 
creatnre  darted  off  again  to  the  woods.  £ven  the  greed  of  lauds 
for  the  Church  to  which  so  many  religions  men  yielded  fonnd  its 
characteristic  rebuke,  as  the  batUiug  lawyers  taw  Anselm  quietly 
dose  his  eyes  in  court,  and  go  peacmuliy  to  sleep. 


B««tlan  IT.— Tbe  Omqaeror,  1042— 1066. 

[JstAmfiei.— Friniarily  the  "  Gesta  Willelmi"  of  his  chaplain,  William  of  Foi- 
tien,  a  liolent  partisan  of  tha  Duke.  'WUliam  of  Jamit^ges  is  here  a  con  temporary, 
and  of  great  TBJae.  Orderic  and  Wace,  nilh  tfae  other  rfayming  cliTonicle  of  Benvil 
do  Saint  Hanr,  coum  la  Ae  Eeeond  place.  For  the  inTaaion  and  Beolac  we  have, 
in  additkn,  the  contemporary  "  Caimen  de  Bello  Hastingenu,"  bj  Gaji  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  and  the  invaliiable  pictnres  of  the  Bay enx  Tapceti^.  The  Engliah  accounu 
are  most  meagre.  The  invasion  and  battle  of  Senlac  are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's third  Tolnme  (History  of  Norman  ConqneBt),] 


It  was  not  this  new  fervor  of  faith  only  which  drove  N'orman 
pilgrims  in  flocks  to  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
old  Norse  spirit  of  adventure  turned  the  Pilgrims  into  Crusaders, 
and  the  flower  of  Norman  knighthood,  impatient  of  the  stem  rule 
of  their  dukes,  followed  Roger  de  Toesny  against  the  Moslem  of 
Spain,  or  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with 
the  Arabs  who  had  conquered  Sicily.  The  Crusaders  became  Gon> 
qaerors  under  Robert  Guisoard,  a  knight  who  had  left  his  home  in 
VK  Cotentin  with  a  single  follower,  but  whose  valor  and  wisdom 
soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  fellow- soldiers  in  Italy.  Attack- 
ing the  Greeks,  whom  they  had  hitherto  served,  the  Norman  knights 
wrested  Apulia  from  them  in  an  overthrow  at  Cannes,  Guiscard 
himself  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  Calabria  and  Uie  great  trading 
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cities  of  the  coast,  while  thirty  years  of  warfare  gave  Sicily  to  ibe 
followers  of  his  brother  Roger.  The  two  conquests  were  united 
under  a  line  of  prinoes  to  whoBs  muuifioeoue  art  owes  the  splendor 
of  Palermo  and  Monreale,  and  literature  the  first  outburst  of  Italian 
song.  Normandy,  still  seething  with  vigorous  life,  was  stirred  to 
greed  and  enterprise  by  this  plunder  of  the  South,  and  the  rumor 
of  Guiscard's  exploits  roused  into  more  ardent  life  the  daring  am- 
bition of  its  dak& 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  him,  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  by  one  e%-ent  he  stamped  himself  on  our  history, 
was  now  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  full  grandeur  of  hia  indomita- 
ble will,  his  large  and  patient  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  aim 
which  lifts  him  out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  his  age,  had  still  to  be 
disclosed.  But  there  never  was  a  moment  from  his  boyhood  when 
he  was  not  among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  was  one  long  mas- 
tering of  difficulty  after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  birth  remain- 
ed in  his  name  of  "  the  Bastard."  Hia  father,  Duke  liobert,  had 
seen  Arietta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  the  town,  washing  her 
linen  in  the  little  brook  beneath  the  cliff  of  Falaise,  and  loving  her 
had  made  her  the  mother  of  hia  boy.  Kobert's  departure  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  which  he  never  returned  left  William  a  child-ruler 
among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Christendom,  and  treasoit 
and  anarchy  surrounded  him  as  be  grew  to  manhood.  Disorder 
broke  at  last  into  open  revolt.  Surprised  in  his  hunting-seat  at 
Yalognes  by  the  rising  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  districts,  iu 
which  the  Norse  temper  and  lawlessDesB  lingered  longest,  William 
had  only  time  to  dash  through  the  fords  of  Vire  with  the  rebels  in 
his  track.  A  fierce  combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Yal-^s^nnes, 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Caen,  left  him  master  of  the  duchy,  and 
the  old  Scandinavian  Normandy  yielded  forever  to  the  new  civili- 
zation which  streamed  in  with  French  alliances  and  the  French 
tongue.  William  was  himself  a  type  of  the  transition.  In  the 
young  Duke's  character  the  old  world  mingled  strangely  with  tho 
new,  the  pirate  jostled  roughly  with  the  statesman.  \Villiam  was 
the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last  outcome  of  the  Northern  race. 
The  very  spirit  of  tho  sea-wolves  who  had  so  long  lived  on  the  pil- 
lage of  the  world  seemed  embodied  In  his  gigantic  form,  his  enor- 
mous strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his  desperate  bravery,  the 
fury  of  his  wrath,  the  ruthlessnesB  of  hia  revenge.  "  No  knight 
under  heaven,"  his  enemies  confessed,  "  was  William's  peer."  Boy 
as  he  was,  horse  and  man  went  down  before  his  lanoe  at  Val-^s- 
dnries.  All  the  gayety  of  his  fierce  nature  broke  out  in  the  chival- 
rous adventures  of  his  youth,  in  his  rout  of  fifteen  Angevins  with 
but  five  soldiers  at  his  back,  in  hia  defiant  ride  over  the  disputed 
ground,  hawk  on  fiat,  as  though  war  and  the  chose  were  ooa.  No 
man  could  bend  his  bow.  His  mace  crashed  its  way  through  a  ring 
of  English  warriors  to  the  foot  of  the  Standard.  He  rose  to  his 
greatest  heights  in  momenta  when  other  men  despaired.  His  voice 
rang  out  like  a  trumpet  to  rally  his  soldiers  as  they  fled  before  the 
first  En^ish  charge  at  Senlac.    In  liis  winter  mardi  on  Chester  he 
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dismounted  to  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fainting  troops,  and 
helped  with  his  own  hande  to  clear  a  road  through  the  fmow-drifts. 
With  the  Norse  daring  broke  ont  the  Norse  craelty.  His  venge- 
ance had  no  tonoh  of  hnman  pitf.  When  the  revolted  townsmen 
of  Alen^on  hnng  ont  raw  iiidea  along  their  walls  in  scorn  of  the 
baseness  of  his  birth,  with  cries  of  "  Work  for  the  Tanner  1"  Wil- 
Uaia  tore  oat  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  cnt  off  their 
handa  and  feet,  and  flnng  them  into  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his 
greatest  victory  he  refused  Harold's  body  a  grave.  Thousands  of 
Hampshire  peasants  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  make  him  a 
haoting-gronnd,  and  his  liarrylng  of  Northnmbria  left  the  North  of 
England  a  waste  for  a  hundred  years.  There  is  a  grim,  ruthless 
ring  abont  his  very  jests.  In  his  old  age  Philip  of  France  mocked 
at  the  Conqueror's  nnwieldy  bulk,  and  at  the  Bickncas  which  con- 
fined bim  to  his  bed  at  Etonen.  "King  William  has  as  long  a 
lying-in,"  langhed  his  enemy,  "as  a  woman  behind  her  curtains!" 
"  When  I  get  up,"  swore  William,  "  I  will  go  to  mass  in  Philip's 
land,  and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my  churching.  1  will  offer  a 
thousand  candles  for  my  fee.  -  Flaming  brands  shall  they  be,  and 
steel  shall  glitter  over  the  fire  they  make.*'  At  harvest-tide,  town 
and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes  along  the  French  border  fulfilled  the 
Conqaeror's  vow.  There  is  the  same  savage  temper  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  life.  He  recked  little  of  men's  love  or  hate.  His  grim 
look,  his  pride,  his  silence,  his  wild  outbursts  of  passion,  spread 
terror  throngh  his  court.  "  Stark  mad  he  was,  and  great  awe  men 
had  of  him,''  was  the  comment  of  his  subjects  on  his  death.  His 
gracionsness  to  Anselm  only  branght  ont  into  stronger  relief  the 
general  harshness  of  his  tone.  His  very  wrath  was  solitary.  "  To 
no  nun  spake  he,  and  no  man  dared  speak  to  him,"  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  Harold's  accession  to  the  throne.  Ho  foand  society 
only  when  he  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  loneliness  of  the  woods. 
"He  loved  the  wild  doer  as  though  he  had  been  their  father. 
Whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind  man  should  blind  him." 
Death  itself  took  its  color  from  the  savage  solitude  of  his  life. 
Priesto  and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him,  and  the  Con- 
queror's body  lay  naked  and  lonely  on  the  floor. 

It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted  him  out  of  this  mere 
Norseman  into  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time. 
"nie  growth  of  the  Norman  power  was  jealously  watched  by  Geof- 
fry  Hartel,  the  Count  of  Anjon,  and  his  influence  succeeded  in  oon- 
venlog  France  from  friend  to  foe.  The  danger  changed  William 
at  once  from  the  chivalrous  kntght-errant  of  Yal-^-danes  into  a 
wary  strat^isL  As  the  French  army  crossed  the  border  he  hung 
cautiously  on  ita  flanks,  till  a  division  which  had  encamped  in  the 
little  town  of  Mortemer  had  been  surprised  and  cat  to  pieces  by  his 
sddiers.  A  second  division  was  still  held  at  bay  by  the  Duke  him- 
lelf,  when  Koger  de  Toesny,  climbing  ap  into  a  tree,  shouted  to 
them  the  news  of  th^r  comrades'  fall.  "  Up,  up,  Frenchmen  I  you 
sleep  too  long :  go  bury  your  friends  that  lie  slain  at  Mortemer." 
A  second  and  more  formidable  invasion  four  years  later  was  met 
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with  thfl  flamfl  cautions  atntegy.  William  hnng  on  tbe  Frencb- 
men's  flank,  looking  coo%  on  while  town  and  abbey  were  plan- 
dered,  the  Bessin  rsraged,  Caen  sacked,  and  the  invaders  pi-epared 
to  cross  the  Dive  and  cany  fire  and  sword  into  the  rich  land  <A 
Lisieaz.  Bnt  only  half  the  army  was  over  the  river  when  the  Dnke 
fell  suddenly  upon  its  rear.  The  fight  rt^ed  till  the  risine  of  the 
tide  cat  the  French  forces,  as  William  had  foreseen,  hopebssly  in 
two.  Huddled  togetJier  on  a  narrow  causeway,  swept  by  the  Nor- 
man arrows,  kniehts,  footmen,  and  baggage  train  were  involved  in 
the  same  ruin.  Not  a  man  escaped,  and  the  French  King,  who  had 
been  forced  to  look  on  helpleeely  from  the  opposite  bank,  fled  home 
io  die.  The  death  of  GeofEry  Martel  left  William  widiout  a  rival 
among  the  princes  of  France.  Maine,  the  border-land  between 
Normandy  and  Angevin,  and  which  had  for  the  last  ten  years  beeox 
held  by  Anjou,  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  his  rule.  Brittany, 
which  had  joined  the  league  of  his  foes,  was  reduced  to  submisaion 
by  a  sin^e  march. 

All  this  activity  abroad  was  far  fi-om  distracting  the  Duke's 
attention  from  Normandy  itself.  It  was  hard  to  seonre  peace  and 
order  in  a  land  filled  with  turbulent  robber-lords.  "  The  Norman 
must  be  trodden  down  and  kept  underfoot,"  sud  one  of  their 
poets,  "and  he  who  bridles  them  may  use  thera  at  his  need.** 
William  "could  never  love  a  robber."  His  stern  protection  of 
trader  and  peasant  roused  the  baronage  through  his  first  ten  years 
to  incessant  revolL  His  very  kinsfolk  headed  the  discontent,  and 
summoned  the  French  King  to  their  aid.  Bat  the  victories  of 
Mortemer  and  Varaville  left  the  rebels  at  his  roeroy.  Some  rotted 
in  his  dungeons,  for  "stark"  as  he  was  the  Duke  abhorred  blood- 
shed; some  were  driven  into  exile,  and  jomed  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  The  land  settled  down  into  peace  and  order, 
and  William  turned  to  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Malger,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  mere  hunting  and  feasting  prolate,  was 
Bummarity  deposed,  and  his  place  fiUed  by  Maurilius,  a  French  eo- 
deaiaatic  of  piety  and  learning.  Frequent  counoilB  und^  the 
Duke's  guidance  amended  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  The  school  of 
Bee,  as  we  have  seen,  had  become  a  centre  of  education;  and  Wil- 
liam,  witli  the  keen  insight  into  men  which  formed  so  marked  a 
feature  in  his  genius,  selected  its  Prior  as  his  chief  adviser.  la  a 
strife  with  the  Papacy  which  the  Duke  had  provoked  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfnmc  bad  shown  himself  an 
ardent  partisan  of  Rome,  and  his  opposition  had  been  punished  by 
a  sentence  of  banishment,  The  Prior  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the 
only  one  his  house  could  afford,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  Duk^ 
impatient  that  he  should  quit  Normandy.  *'  dive  me  a  better  horse 
and  I  shall  go  the  quicker,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Lombard, 
and  the  Duke's  wrath  passed  into  langhter  and  good-wilL  From 
that  hour  Lanfrano  became  his  minister  and  counselor,  whether  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  or  the  more  daring  schemes  of  foreign 
oppression  which  were  opened  up  to  him  by  the  poaitioQ  of  Ia- 
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Qourel  after  qnairel  had  for  half  a  oeatary  been  drawing^  the 
two  oountries  nearer  together.  At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard the  Fearless  the  Danish  descents  upon  the  £nglish  coast  had 
foQDd  snpport  in  ^Kormandy,  and  their  fleet  had  wintered  in  her 
porta.  ItwBB  to  Tevenge  these  attacks  that  JBthelred  had  dispatch- 
ed a  fleet  across  the  Channel  to  ravage  the  Cotentin,  bnt  the  fleet 
was  repolsad  and  the  strife  appeased  by  jStbelred'a  marriage  with 
Eouna,  a  sister  of  Richard  the  Good,  ^thelred  with  his  children 
found  shelter  in  Normandy  from  the  Danish  kings,  and,  if  Korman 
accotmts  are  to  be  tmsted,  contrary  winds  alone  prevented  a  Nor- 
man fleet  from  undertaking  their  restoration.  The  peacefal  recall 
of  Eadward  to  the  throne  seemed  to  open  England  to  Norman  am- 
biti<w,  and  Godwine  was  no  sooner  banished  than  Duke  William 
appeared  at  the  English  ooart,  and  reoeived,  as  he  afterward  assert- 
ed, a  promise  of  snocession  to  its  throne  from  the  King.  Bncb  a 
promise,  unconfirmed  by  the  national  assembly  of  the  Wise  Men, 
was  utterly  valueless,  and  for  the  moment  Godwine's  recall  put  an 
end  to  William's  hopes.  They  were  revived  by  a  storm  which 
threw  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel,  on  die  French  coast, 
■nd  foroed  him  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  support  the 
Duke'a  claim  as  the  price  of  his  own  return  to  England :  but  the 
news  of  the  King's  death  was  at  once  followed  by  that  of  Harold's 
accession,  and  aner  a  buret  of  furious  passion  tho  Duke  prepared 
to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms,  William  did  not  in  any  stnct  sense 
claim  the  crown.  He  claimed  simply  the  right  which  he  afterward 
naed,  when  his  sword  had  won  it,  of  presenting  himself  for  election 
by  the  nation,  and  he  believed  himself  entitled  bo  to  present  himself 
by  the  direct  commendation  of  the  Confessor.  The  actual  election 
of  Harold,  which  stood  in  lus  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  not 
recognize  as  valid.  Bnt  with  this  constitntional  claim  was  inextri- 
cably mingled  his  resentment  at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold 
had  done  him,  and  a  resolve  to  exact  vengeanoe  on  the  man  whom 
he  regarded  as  untrue  to  his  oath.  The  wrong-doing  of  Harold 
furnished  indeed  no  jnst  ground  for  shedding  the  blood  of  English- 
men, bnt  even  in  modern  times  we  have  not  learned  practioally  to 
dissociate  the  private  acts  of  rulera  from  the  public  responsibility 
of  their  Bubjeota. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  were  indeed  enor- 
mous. He  could  reckon  on  no  support  wiUiin  England  itself.  At 
borne  be  had  to  extort  the  consent  of  bis  own  reluctant  baronage; 
to  gather  a  motley  boat  from  every  quaiter  of  France,  and  to  keep 
it  together  for  months;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  out  down  the  very 
trees,  to  build,  to  launch,  to  man  the  vessels,  and  to  find  time 
amid  aU  this  for  the  common  business  of  government,  for  negoti- 
ations with  Denmark  and  the  Empire,  with  France,  Brittany,  and 
Anjou,  with  Flanders  and  with  Rome.  His  rival's  difficulties  were 
hanlly  less  than  bis  own.  Harold  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
bis  brother  Tootig,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway,  as  well  as  by 
William ;  and  the  fleet  and  army  he  had  gathered  lay  watching  for 
months  along  the  coast.    His  one  standing  force  was  his  body  of 
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bns-oarls,  but  their  nnmbers  only  enabled  them  to  aot  ae  the  nnule- 
ns  of  Kn  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  L&nd-Fyrd,  or  general  levy 
of  fighting  men,  was  a  body  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  enconnter, 
but  bard  to  keep  together.  To  assemble  suoh  a.  foroe  was  to  bring 
labor  to  a  BtaDdstllL  The  men  gathered  nnder  the  Kiofr's  stand- 
ard were  the  farmers  and  plowmen  of  their  fields.  The  ships 
were  the  fishing -vessels  of  the  coast.  In  September  the  task  of 
holding  them  together  became  impossible,  bnt  their  dispersion  had 
hardly  taken  place  when  the  two  clouda  which  had  so  long  been 
gathering  burst  at  once  npoo  the  realm.  A  change  of  wind  re- 
leased the  land-locked  armament  of  William ;  bnt  before  changing, 
the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Dnke  bad  Sang  the  host  of  Han^ 
Hardradn,  the  King  of  Norway,  whose  aid  Tostig  had  enlisted,  on 
the  coast  of  his  old  earldom  of  Yorkshire.  The  King  hasteneii 
with  his  household  troops  to  the  spot  and  repulsed  the  invaders 
in  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  York,  bat  ere  he  could  harry  back  to  London  the  Korman  host 
bad  crossed  the  sea,  and  William,  who  had  anchored  on  the  S8th 
off  the  shingly  coast  of  Pevensey,  was  ravaging  the  coast  to  bring 
his  rival  to  an  engagement.  To  march  inland  would  have  been  to 
cat  himself  off  from  his  fleet,  bis  one  base  of  operations  and  only 
hope  in  case  of  defeat  His  merciless  ravages  sncceeded,  as  they 
were  intended,  in  drawing  Harold  to  an  engagement ;  but  the  King 
judioionsly  refused  to  attack  with  the  forces  he  had  hastily  sum- 
moned to  his  banner.  If  he  was  forced  to  give  battle,  he  resolved 
to  give  it  on  ground  be  bad  himself  chosen,  and,  advancing  near 
enough  to  the  coast  to  check  William's  ravages,  he  intrenched 
himself  on  tiie  hill  of  Benlac,  a  low  spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  near 
Hastings,  in  a  position  which  covered  liOndon,  and  forced  the  Nor- 
man army  to  concentrate.  With  a  host  subsisting  br  pilbige,  to 
concentrate  is  to  starve,  and  no  dtemative  was  left  to  William  bnt 
a  decisive  victory  or  ruin. 

Along  the  higher  ground  that  leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led 
his  men  in  the  dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of 
Telham.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Normans  saw  the  host  of 
the  English  gathered  thickly  behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stock- 
ade on  the  height  of  Senlao.  Marshy  ground  covered  their  right; 
on  the  left,  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  position,  the  hus-carls  or ' 
body-guard  of  Harold,  men  in  full  armor  and  wielding  huge  axes, 
were  grouped  round  the  Glolden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  King.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  thick 
masses  of  half-armed  rustics  who  had  flocked  at  Harold's  sammons 
to  tlie  fight  with  the  stran^r.  It  was  against  the  centre  of  this 
formidable  position  that  William  arrayed  nis  N'ormttQ  kni^thood, 
while  the  mercenary  forces  be  had  gathered  in  France  and  Brittany 
were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks.  A  general  charge  of  the  Nor- 
man foot  opened  the  battle;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taillefer, 
tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catching  it  ag^  while  he  chant- 
ed the  song  of  Roland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a 
blow,  and  be  was  the  first  to  fall.    The  charge  broke  vainly  on  the 
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•took  Btockade  behind  vhich  ^e  English  warriors  plied  axe  and 
javelin  with  fierce  cries  of  "  Out,  Out,  ^^d  the  repulse  of  the  Kor- 
maD  footmen  was  followed  by  the  i-epulse  of  the  Kormaa  horse. 
Ag»i)  and  again  the  Duke  rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stock- 
ade. AIL  the  fury  of  fight  that  glowed  in  bis  Norseman's  blood, 
all  the  headlong  valor  tbat  had  spurred  him  over  the  slopes  of  Yal- 
^s-dnnea,  miDgled  that  day  with  the  ooolness  of  head,  the  dogged 
peraevenmce,  the  inexhaustihle  facnlty  of  resonrce  which  had  ^one 
at  Mortemer  and  Yaraville.  His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the 
marshy  ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder,  and  a  cry  aroge,  as  Uie 
panic  spread  throogh  the  army,  that  the  Duke  was  slain.  "  I  live," 
shouted  William,  as  he  tore  off  his  helmet, "  and  by  Gtod's  help  will 
conqaer  yet."  Maddened  by  repnlae,  the  Duke  spurred  rignt  at 
the  standard ;  unhorsed,  his  terrible  mace  struck  down  Gyr^,  the 
King's  brother,  and  stretched  Leofwine,  a  second  of  Godwine's 
sons,  beside  him ;  again  disiuouuted,  a  blow  from  bis  band  hurled 
to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  would  not  lend  him  his 
steed.  Amid  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  battle  he  turned  the 
flight  he  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  victoiy.  Broken  as  the 
stockade  was  by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the  warriors 
behind  it  atiU  held  the  Normans  at  bay,  when  Wilham  by  a  feint 
of  flight  drew  a  part  of  the  English  force  from  their  post  of  van- 
tage. Turning  on  his  disordeily  pursuers, the  Duke  cut  them  to 
pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned  line,  and  was  master  of  the 
central  plateau,  white  French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  aaoent 
on  either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at  six  the  fight  still 
raged  around  the  standard,  where  Harold's  hus-carls  stood  stub- 
bornly at  bay  on  the  spot  marked  afterward  by  the  high  altar  of 
Battle  Abbey.  Au  order  from  the  Duke  at  last  brought  his  arch- 
ers to  the  front,  and  their  arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense 
masses  crowded  around  the  King.  As  the  sun  went  down,  a  shaft 
pierced  Harold's  right  eye ;  he  fell  between  the  royal  ensigns,  and 
the  battle  closed  with  a  desperate  mSl^  over  bis  corpse.  While 
night  covered  the  flight  of  the  English,  the  Conqueror  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  very  spot  where  his  rival  had  fallen,  and  "  sate  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead." 

Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  the  Duke  marched  slowly  by  Can- 
terbury npon  London.  Facdon  and  intrigue  were  in  reality  doing 
his  work  for  him.  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen  with  the  King  on 
the  field  of  Senlac,  and  there  was  none  of  the  house  of  Godwiue  to 
contest  the  crown ;  while  of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained  but  a 
sis^e  boy,  Eadgar  the  .<$^theling,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Eadmund 
Ironside's  children,  who  had  fled,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Cnut^s 
persecution  as  far  as  Hungary  for  shelter.  Boy  ae  he  was,  he  was 
chosen  king,  but  the  choice  gave  little  strength  to  the  national 
causa.  The  widow  of  the  Confessor  surrendered  Winchester  to  the 
Doke.  The  bishops  gathered  at  London  inclined  to  submission. 
The  ciUzena  themselves  faltered  as  William,  passing  by  their  walls, 
gave  SoDthwark  to  the  flames.  The  throne  of  the  boy-king  really 
rested  for  enppcrt  on  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  Eiwf- 
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wine  and^orkere;  and  William,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Walliog- 
ford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  threatened  to  est  them  (% 
from  their  earldoms.  The  maaterly  movement  bronsht  about  aa 
instant  sabmissiOTi.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  retreated  Itaatily  home 
from  London,  and  the  city  gave  way  at  onoe.  £adgar  himself  was 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  offer  the  crown  to  the 
Normao  Dake;  "  they  bowed  to  him,"  says  the  English  annalist, 
pathetically,  "  for  need."  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  aa  they  had 
bowed  to  the  Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  crown  in  the  spirit 
of  Gnat.  London  indeed  was  secnred  by  the  erection  of  a  for- 
tress which  afterward  grew  into  the  Tower,  bnt  William  desired  to 
reign  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawfnl  king.  He  received  the 
crown  at  Westminster  from  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  amid 
sbonts  of  "Yea,  Yea,"  from  his  new  English  anbjeots.  Fines  from 
the  greater  land-owners  atoned  for  a  resistaooe  which  was  now 
counted  aa  rebellion ;  but  with  this  exception  every  measure  of  the 
new  eorereign  indicated  his  desire  of  mltng  as  a  snocessor  of  Ead- 
ward  or  jELfred.  As  yet,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  England  re- 
mained qnietly  aloof  from  him,  and  le  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  recognized  as  king  by  Xorthnmberland  or  the  ereater  part  of 
Mercia.  Bnt  to  the  east  of  a  line  which  stretched  from  Norwich 
to  Dorsetshire  his  mio  was  nnqnestioned,  and  over  this  portion  he 
rnled  as  an  English  king.  His  soldiers  were  kept  in  strict  order. 
No  change  was  mode  in  law  or  custom.  The  privileges  of  London 
were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ  which  still  remains,  the  most  ven. 
erable  of  its  mnniments,  among  the  city's  archives.  Peace  and 
order  were  restored.  William  even  attempted,  thongh  in  vain,  to 
learn  the  English  tongue,  that  he  might  p^winally  administer  jus- 
tice to  the  suitors  in  his  court  The  kingdom  seemed  so  tranqnil 
that  only  a  few  months  bad  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlao  when 
William,  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Odo  Bishop  of 
Bayenx,  and  his  minister,  William  Fitz-Osbem,  retnraed  for  a 
while  to  Normandy. 


SeeUon  T.— The  Narn 
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SAathorititi. — The  Nonrnn  writen  u  before,  Orderio  bdng  particiilBily  TsliuUa 
.  detailed.  The  Chronicle  and  Elortnce  of  Worcealer  are  the  prinaty  Engliih 
■utboiiliea  (for  the  to-called  "Iiignlf  of  CrojUud"  is  aforgei;  of  the  Uth  century). 
Domesday  Book  i»  of  course  induipeniable  for  the  Normaa  settlement ;  the  intro- 
duction to  it  bj  Sir  Henry  Ellis  gives  a  brief  acconnt  of  its  chief  rasnlt*.  Among 
■ecoiiiia.IT  anthoritiea  Simeon  of  Durham  is  ii»eliil  for  Northern  tnatten,  and  Wil- 
liam of  MalmeibDTj  TaloaUe  from  hii  remarkable  eombinatiDn  of  Noraun  and 
En^ah  feeUng.  ^nte  Norman  conititation  is  deacribed  at  length  by  lingard,  tnit 
best  stodied  in  the  docnments  and  prefaced  of  Frofenor  Btnbbi's  "  Documents  Illoa- 
trative,  etc."  The  "  Anglia  Judaica"  of  Toovej  gires  some  acconnt  of  the  Jenish 
colonies.  For  the  hiscorj  as  a  whole,  see  Ur.  Freeman'o  "Norman  Conquest," 
vol.  i».]  

It  is  not  to  his  victory  at  Senlao,  but  to  the  stm^le  which  fol- 
lowed his  return  from  Normandy,  that  William  owes  his  title  of 
the  "  Conqueror."    During  his  absence  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny  had 
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forced  the  Kcntishmen  to  seek  aid  from  Conot  Eastace  of  Boa- 
limie,  vhile  the  Welsh  princes  supported  a  Bimilar  rising  agfuaat 
Nonnaa  oppreseion  in  the  West.  But  as  yet  the  eastern  counties 
trusted  and  held  firmly  by  the  King;  Dover  was  Baved,  and  the 
discontented  fled  over  the  Bea  to  seek  refuge  in  lands  as  distant  as 
Constantinople,  vhere  we  find  Englishmen  oomposiug  great  part  of 
the  Imperial  body-guard.  A  league  of  the  western  towns,  headed 
by  Exeter,  threatened  to  prove  a  more  serions  danger,  but  William 
found  an  English  force  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army  that  he  advanced  upon  Mercia  and  the  North.  His 
inarch  through  Central  England  reduced  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to 
submission,  and  a  second  rising  ended  in  the  occupation  of  York, 

England  now  lay  helpless  at  his  feet,  but  William's  position  as 
an  English  King  remuned  unaffected.  He  became  the  Conqueror 
only  in  face  of  a  national  revolt.  The  signal  for  it  came  from  with- 
out Swegen,  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  for  two  years  been  pre- 
paring to  dispute  England  with  the  Norman,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  bis  fleet  in  the  Hnmber  the  naUon  rose  as  one  man,  Ead- 
gar  the  ^theling,  with  a  band  of  noble  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Scotland,  joined  the  Danes ;  in  the  West  the  men  of  Devon,  Som- 
erset, and  Dorset  gathered  to  the  sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montacnte, 
while  the  new  Norman  castle  at  Shrewsbnry  alone  bridled  the  rising 
along  the  Welsh  border.  So  ably  bad  the  revolt  been  planned  that 
even  William  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  York 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  Normans  who  formed  its  gar- 
riaon  reached  him  as  he  was  banting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  a 
wild  outburst  of  wrath  the  King  swore  by  "  the  splendor  of  Qod" 
to  avenge  himself  on  Northumbria.  But  wrath  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  coolest  statesmanship.  William  saw  clearly  that  the  cen- 
tre of  resistance  lay  in  the  Danish  fieet,  and  pnshing  rapidly  to  the 
Humber  witb  a  handful  of  horsemen,  be  pnnM^ased  by  a  heavy  bribe 
its  inactivity  and  withdrawal.  Then  leaving  York  to  the  last,  Wil- 
liam turned  rapidly  westward  with  the  troops  which  gathered  round 
him,  and  swept  the  Welsh  marshes  as  far  as  Shrewsbury.  Exeter 
bad  been  already  relieved  by  William  Fitz-Osbem,  and  the  King 
was  free  to  fnlfill  his  oath  of  revenge  on  the  North,  After  a  long 
delay  before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered  York,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tees  with  fire  and  sword. 
Town  and  vilh^  were  harried  and  burned,  their  inhabitants  slain 
or  driven  over  the  Scotch  border.  The  coast  was  especially  wasted, 
tiiat  no  hold  might  remain  for  any  futnre  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Harvest,  cattle,  uie  very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  merci- 
lessly destroyed,  that  the  famine  which  followed  is  said  to  have 
swept  ofE  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  victims,  while  half  a  cen- 
tury later  the  land  still  lay  bare  of  culture  and  deserted  of  men  for 
sixty  miles  northward  of  York.  The  work  of  vengeance  was  no 
sooner  over  than  William  ted  his  army  back  from  the  Tees  to  York, 
and  thenoe  to  Chester  and  the  WesL    Never  had  he  shown  the 

Sndear  of  his  character  so  memorably  as  in  this  terrible  march. 
B  winter  was  severe,  the  roads  choked  with  snow-diif  ta  or  brokea 
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bjr  torrents ;  provisions  failed,  and  the  army,  drenched  with  rain 
and  forced  to  consume  its  horses  for  food,  broke  oat  into  open  mo- 
tiay  at  the  order  to  advance  across  the  bleak  coantry  that  separates 
Yorkshire  from  the  West.  The  mei'cenaries  from  Anion  and  Brit- 
tany demanded  tlieir  release  from  service,  and  William  granted 
their  prayer  with  aconi.  On  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which 
remained  faithful,  the  King  forced  his  way  by  paths  inaccessible  to 
horses,  often  aiding  his  men  with  his  own  hands  to  clear  the  road. 
The  last  hopes  of  the  English  ceased  on  his  arrival  at  Chester ;  the 
King  remained  uodispnted  master  of  the  conquered  country,  and 
busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  numerous  castles  which  were 
henceforth  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  Two  years  passed  quietly  ere 
the  last  act  of  the  conquest  was  reached.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dane  the  hopes  of  England  rested  wholly  on  the  aid  it  looked 
for  from  Scotland,  where  Eadgar  the  ^theling  had  taken  refuge, 
and  where  his  sister  Margaret  had  become  the  wife  of  King  Mal- 
colm. It  was  probably  Malcolm's  instigation  which  roused  Ead- 
wine  and  Morkere  to  a  renewed  revolt,  which  was  at  once  foiled  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Conqueror.  Eadwine  fell  in  an  obscure  skir* 
mish  on  the  Scotch  border,  while  Morkere  found  refuge  for  a  time  in 
the  marshes  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  a  desperate  band  of  pa- 
triots had  gathered  round  the  outlaw,  Hereward.  Nowhere  had 
William  found  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  bat  in  spite  of  natural 
obstacles  he  drove  a  causeway  two  miles  long  across  the  fene,  and 
the  last  hopes  of  England  died  in  the  surronder  of  Ely.  Malcolm 
alone  held  out  till  the  Conqueror  summoned  the  whole  host  of  the 
Crown,  and  crossing  the  I^jwlands  and  the  Forth  penetrated  into 
the  heait  of  Scotland.  lie  had  reached  the  Tay  when  the  King's 
resistance  gave  way,  and  Malcolm  appeared  in  the  English  camp  and 
swore  fealty  at  William's  feet. 

The  struggle  which  ended  in  the  feng.of  Ely  had  wholly  changed 
William's  position.    He  no  longer  held  the  land  merely  aa  elected 
king ;  he  added  to  his  elective  right  the  right  of  conquest,    Hie 
system  of  government  which  he  originated  was,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  the  double  character  of  his  power.    It  represented  neither  the 
purely  feudal  system  of  the  Continent  nor  the  system  of  the  older 
English  royalty.    More  truly  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  rep- 
resented both.    As  the  sucocssor  of  Ead  ward,  William  retained  the 
judicial   and  administrative  organization   of   the    older  English 
realm,    Aa  the  conqueror  of  England,  he  introdnoed  the  military 
organization  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  was  iieeeesary  for  the  secure 
posaeBsion  of  his  conquests.    The  ground  was  already  prepared  for 
sacb  an  organization ;  we  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  EngUsh  feud- 
alism  in   the  warriora,  the  "  companions"  or  "  uegns,"  who   wers    j 
personally  attached  to  the  King's  war-band,  and  reoeived  estates    ' 
from  the  royal  domain  in  reward  for  their  personal  service.    Under 
the  English  kings  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates  bad  greatly  in- 
creased, the  bulk  of  the  nobles  having  followed  the  royu  exam^la    . 
and  united  their  tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  prooeas  of  aubin-    I 
feudation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  freeholders,  the  dasa  which    ' 
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formed  the  bash  of  the  original  English  society,  had  been  gradnal- 
1t  reduced  in  Dumber,  partly  through  imitation  of  the  class  above 
litem,  bat  still  more  throngh  the  incessant  wara  and  invasions  which 
drove  them  to  seek  protectors  among  the  thegns,  even  at  the  cost  of 
iadependence.  Feudalism,  in  fact,  was  superseding  tho  older  free- 
dom in  England  even  before  the  reign  of  William,  as  it  had  already 
■nperseded  it  in  Germany  or  France.  Bat  the  tendency  was  quick- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  Conquest :  the  desperate  and  universal 
resistance  of  his  English  subjects  forced  William  to  hold  by  the 
sword  what  the  sword  had  won,  and  an  army  strong  enough  to 
cmah  at  any  moment  a  national  revolt  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  throne.  Such  an  army  could  only  be  maintained  by 
s  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil  The  failure  of  the  English  risings 
cleared  the  way  for  its  establishment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
er nobility  had  fallen  in  battle  or  fiod  into  exile,  while  the  lower 
theguhood  had  either  forfeited  the  whole  of  their  lands  or  redeemed 
a  portion  of  them  by  the  surrender  of  the  rest.  We  see  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  confiscation  in  the  vast  estates  which  William  was 
Hiabred  to  grant  to  his  more  powerful  followers.  Two  hundred 
manors  in  Kent,  with  an  eqnal  number  elsewhere,  rewarded  the  serv- 
ices of  his  brother  Odo,  and  grants  almost  as  large  fell  to  the  roy- 
al ministers,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like  the 
Mowbrays,  the  Warrennes,  and  the  Clares.  But  tbo  poorest  soldier 
of  fortune  found  his  part  in  the  spoiL  The  meanest  Norman  rose 
to  wealth  and  power  in  the  new  dominion  of  his  duke.  Great  or 
small,  however,  each  estate  thus  held  from  the  Crown  was  held  by 
its  tenant  on  condition  of  military  service  at  the  royal  call ;  and 
when  the  larger  holdings  Were  divided  by  their  owners,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  into  smaller  sub -tenancies,  the  under-tenants 
were  bonnd  by  the  same  conditions  of  serv'ice  to  their  lord. 
"HeaTjmy  lord,"  swore 'the  feudal  dependent,  as  kneeling  without 
arms  and  bare-headed  he  placed  hia  hands  wi^in  those  of  his  supe- 
rior. "  I  become  liege-man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
regard,  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death, 
God  help  me."  The  kiss  of  hia  lord  invested  him  with  land  or 
"  fief,"  to  descend  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  A  whole  army  was 
by  this  means  camped  upon  the  soil,  and  the  King's  summons  could 
at  any  moment  gather  sixty  thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard. 
Such  a  force,  however,  effective  as  it  was  against  the  conquered, 
was  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Crown  itself.  William  found 
himself  fronted  in  his  new  realm  by  the  feudal  baronage  whom  he 
had  so  hardly  subdued  to  his  will  in  Normandy,  nobles  impatient  of 
law,  and  aiming  at  an  hereditary  military  and  judicial  power  with- 
in their  own  manors  independent  of  the  King.  The  genius  of  the 
(Conqueror  is  shown  in  his  quick  discernment  of  this  danger  and  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  met  iL  He  availed  himself  of  the  old  legal 
constitution  of  the  oountry  to  hold  justice  firmly  in  his  own  hands. 
He  retained  the  local  oonrts  of  the  hundred  and  tho  shire,  where 
every  freeman  had  a  place,  while  ho  subjected  all  to  tho  jurisdiction 
of  the  King's  court,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  earlier  English 
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monarchy  hai2  assumed  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  and  of  calling 
np  cases  from  any  quarter  to  its  bar.  The  authority  of  the  Crown 
was  maintained  by  the  abolition  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had 
overshadowed  it,  those  of  Wessex,  Morcia,  and  Korthnmbciland, 
and  by  the  royal  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  the  government  of  the 
shires.  The  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  large  as  they  were,  were 
scattered  over  the  country  in  a  way  which  made  union  between  the 
land-owners,  or  the  hercditaiy  attachment  of  great  masses  of  vassals 
to  a  Kcparato  lord,  equally  impossible.  By  a  usage  peculiar  to  En- 
gland, each  sub-tenant,  in  addition  to  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord, 
swore  feaity  directly  to  the  Crown,  The  feudal  obligations,  too,  the 
rights  and  dues  owing  from  each  estate  to  the  King,  were  enforced 
with  remarkable  strictness.  Each  tenant  was  bound  to  appear  if 
needful  thrice  a  year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or  rent 
on  succession  to  nis  estate, to  contribute  an  "aid"  in  money  in  case 
of  the  Ring's  capture  in  war,  or  the  knighthood  of  the  King's  eldest 
son,  or  the  marriage  of  ihis  eldest  danghter.  '  An  heir  who  was  still 
a  minor  passed  into  the  Crown's  wardship,  and  all  profit  from  his 
estate  went  for  the  time  to  the  King.  If  the  estate  devolved  upon 
an  heiress,  her  hand  was  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  was  generally 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  All  manors,  too,  were  burdened  with 
their  own  "customs,"  or  special  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  these  that  William  sent 
into  e&(4i  county  the  commissionerfi  whose  inquiries  are  preserved 
in  Domesday-Book.  A  jury  impaneled  in  each  hundred  declared 
on  oath  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  estate,  the  names,  numbers, 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  value  before  and  after  the  Conquest, 
and  the  snms  due  from  it  to  the  Crown.  : 

William  found  another  check  on  the  E^gressive  spirit  of  the  fend- 
al  baronage  in  his  organization  of  the  Churuh.  One  of  his  earliest 
acta  was  to  summon  Lanfranc  from  Nonnandy  to  aid  him  in  its  re- 
form; and  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  which  raised  Lanfrano  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  En- 
glish prelates  and  abbots,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Norman  eo- 
olesiasticB  in  their  place.  The  synods  of  the  new  Archbishop  did 
much  to  restore  discipline,  and  William's  own  efforts  were  no  doubt 
direct«d  by  a  real  desire  for  the  religious  improvement  of  his  realm. 
"In  choosing  abbots  and  bishops,"  saya  a  contemporary, " he  con- 
sidered not  so  mnch  men's  riches  or  power  as  their  holiness  and 
wisdom.  He  called  together  bishops  and  abbots  and  other  wise 
coun.-ielora  in  any  vacancy,  and  by  their  advioe  inquired  very  care- 
fully who  was  the  best  and  wisest  man,  as  well  in  divine  things  as 
in  worldly,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God."  Bnt,  honest  as  they  were, 
the  King's  reforms  tended  directly  to  the  Increase  of  the  roy^ 
power.  The  new  bishops  and  abbots  wore  cut  off  by  their  foreign 
origin  from  the  flocks  they  ruled,  while  their  popnlar  influence  was 
lessened  by  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  cases  from  the  hundred 
t,  where  till  now  the  bishop  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  separate  court  of  the  bishop  himself.  Pregnant 
as  this  measure  was  with  future  trouble  to  the  Crown,  it  must  for 
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the  time  have  furthered  the  isolation  of  the  prelates,  and  fixed  them 
into  s  poBttion  of  dependence  on  the  King,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  BtnctneBs  with  which  William  enforced  his  sapremacy  over  the 
Church.     Homage  was  exacted  from  bishop  as  from  baron. 

-*  exoomTnunication  conid  be  issned  without  the  King's  license. 
Bjnod  conld  legislate  without  his  previoaa  assent  and  subsequent 
confirmation  of  its  deoreea.    No  papal  letters  could  be  received 

'  within  the  realm  savfl  by  his  permission.  William  was  indeed  the 
one  ruler  of  his  time  who  dared  firmly  to  repudiate  the  claims  which 
were  now  beginninj;  to  be  put  forward  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
When  Gregory  VIL  called  on  him  to  do  fealty  for  his  realm,  the 
King  sternly  refused  to  admit  the  claim.    "Fealty  I  have 

willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.    I  have  ne 

it^  nor  do  I  find  that  ray  predecessoi-s  did  it  to  yours." 

But  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  Crown  lay  in  the  wealth  and 
personal  power  of  the  kings.  Extensive  as  had  been  hia  grants  to 
noble  anil  soldier,  William  remained  the  greatest  land-owner  in  his 
realm.  His  rigid  exaction  of  feudal  dues  added  wealth  to  the  great 
Hoard  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  spoil  of  the 
conqnered.  But  William  found  a  more  ready  source  of  revenue  ' 
tlie  settlement  of  the  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  him  from  N'( 
mandy,  and  who  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protection  to  establish 
themselves  in  separate  quarters  or  "Jewries"  of  the  chief  towns  of 
England.  The  Jew  bad  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land ;  the 
Jewry  in  which  he  lived  was,  like  the  King's  forest,  osempt  from 
the  common  law.  He  was  simply  the  King's  chattel,  and  his  life 
and  goods  were  absolutely  at  the  King's  mercy.  But  he  was  too 
valuable  a  possession  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  A  royal  justi- 
ciary secured  law  to  the  Jewish  merchant,  who  had  no  standing- 
ground  in  the  local  courts;  his  bonds  were  deposited  for  safety  in 
a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  which  from  their 
Hebrew  name  of  "  Starrs"  gained  the  title  of  the  Star-Chamber ;  he 
was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion,  and  allowed  to  erect  synagogues  and  to  direct  his  own  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  by  means  of  a  chief  I'abbi.  Ko  measnres  could 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Jew  was 
the  only  capitalist  in  Europe,  and,  heavy  as  was  the  usury  ho  exacts 
ed,  his  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  such  as  England  had  nev- 
er felt  before.  The  century  which  followed  the  Conquest  witness- 
ed an  outburst  of  architectural  energy  which  covered  the  land  with 
castles  and  cathedrals;  but  castle  and  cathedral  alike  owed  their 
existence  to  the  loans  of  the  Jew.  His  own  example  gave  a  new 
direction  to  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  which,  as  at 
Lincoln  and  St.  Edmundsbury,  stilt  retain  their  title  of  "  Jews' 
Honses,"  were  almost  the  first  houses  of  stone  which  superseded 
the  mere  hovels  of  the  English  burghers.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Jews  simply  industrial.  Through  their  connection  with  the 
Jewish  schools  in  Spain  and  the  East  they  opened  a  way  for  the 
revival  of  physical  science.  A  Jewish  medical  school  seems  to  have 
existed  at  Oxford;  Adclard  of  Balh  brought  back  a  knowledge  of 
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matJiemalioa  from  Cordova;  Roger  Bacon  himself  stndiod  under 
the  English  rabbia.  But  to  the  kings  the  Jew  vaa  simply  an  en- 
gine of  finance.  The  wealth  which  his  induHtiy  accumulated  was 
wrung  from  him  whenever  the  King  bad  need,  and  torture  and  ira- 
priaonment  were  resorted  to  if  milder  entreaties  failed.  It  was  the 
wealth  of  the  Jew  that  filled  the  royal  exchequer  at  tiie  outbreak  of 
war  or  of  revolt.  It  was  in  the  Hebrew  coffers  that  the  Korman 
kings  found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay. 


SesUon  TI^THe  EncIUh  BeTlTBl,  lOTl-llST. 

YAuthorilia. — Orderic  and  tlio  English  chroniclen,  m  before.  Eadmer,  s  monk 
of  CHalerbuiy,  in  hia  "Historia  Novorum"  and  his  "Lifa  or  Anselm,"  ia  the  chief 
source  of  infurmation  for  the  reigo  of  WiUiain  the  Second.  William  of  Miltuesbury 
and  Henry  of  Hancingdun  are  both  contemponu?  authorities  daring  that  of  Uenrr 
the  First:  the  iMter  reinaing  a  brief  but  accarata  annaliiit;  the  fanner  is  the  leader 
of  B  new  biatoric  school,  who  treat  English  events  u  part  of  tbo  bietonr  of  tba  world, 
and  emnlole  classic  models  bj  a  more  philosophical  arrangement  oT  their  materials. 
See  for  them  the  opening  section  of  the  next  chapter.  On  the  earl;  hislor;  of  our 
towns,  the  reader  ma;  R*ia  sometbing  from  Mr.  Thompson's  "English  Municipal 
Hisloir" (London,  1857};  more  from  the  "Charier  Soils"  (pabliihed  by  the  Kecord 
Commissioners) ;  for  St.  Edmundsbuiy,  see  "  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond" 
(Camden  Society).  The  records  of  the  Cislercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  in  Dagdsle's 
"Moniistican,''iliuEtmte  the  religious  reiival.  Henry's  administration  is  sdmirably 
expLuned  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Stubba("DocamentsillDs(nUiTa,''etc).] 


The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  the  struggle  between  the 
baronage  and  the  Crown  began.  The  wisdoni  of  virilliam's  policy 
in  the  destraction  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had  overshadowed 
the  throne  was  shown  in  an  attempt  at  their  restoration  made  by 
Roger,  the  son  of  his  minister  William  Fitz-Osbem,  and  the  Bre- 
ton, Ralf  de  Guader,  whom  the  King  had  rewarded  for  his  services 
at  Senlao  with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  rising  was  quickly 
suppressed,  Roger  thrown  into  prison,  and  Ralf  driven  ovcr-sca; 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in 
William's  half-brother,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Under  pretense  of 
aspiring  by  arms  to  the  Papacy,  Bishop  Odo  collected  money  and 
men ;  but  the  treasure  was  at  once  seized  by  the  royal  officers,  and 
the  Bishop  aiTested  in  the  midst  of  the  Court.  Even  at  the  King's 
bidding  no  officer  would  Tcntnre  to  seize  on  a  prelate  of  theChnrcn; 
it  was  with  his  own  hands  that  William  was  forced  to  effect  his  ar- 
rest. "  I  arrest  not  the  Bishop,  bat  the  Earl  of  Kent,"  lauglied  the 
Conqneror,  and  Odo  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death.  It  was  in 
^ct  this  vigoroHs  personality  of  William  which  proved  the  cliief 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  "  Stark  he  was,"  says  the  English  chron- 
icler, "  to  men  that  withstood  him.  So  harsh  and  cruel  was  he  that 
none  dared  resist  his  will.  Earls  that  did  aught  against  his  bid- 
ding he  oast  into  bonds,  bishops  he  stripped  of  their  bishoprics, 
abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not  his  own  brother ;  first  he 
was  in  the  land,  but  the  King  oast  him  into  bandage.  If  a  man 
would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  wore  that  he  followed  the 
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King's  wiU."  But  Btem  as  his  rule  was,  it  gave  peace  to  the  liiiid. 
Even  amid  the  Bufferings  which  necessavily  sprang  from  the  oircnm- 
stances  of  the  Conquest  itself,  from  the  erection  of  castles,  or  the 
iocloBure  of  forests,  or  the  exactions  which  built  up  the  great  Hoard 
A  'Winohester,  Englishmen  were  nnabte  to  forget "  the  good  peace 
he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man  might  fare  over  hia  realm  with  a 
bosom  fall  of  gold.**  Strange  touches  of  a  hnmanity  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  contrasted  with  the  general  temper  of  his  government. 
One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  aversion  to  shod 
blood  by  process  of  law ;  he  formally  abolished  the  punishment  of 


Lth.  and  only  a  single  execution  stains  the  annals  of  hia  reign. 


idict  vet  more  honorable  to  him  pnt  an  end  to  the  slave-trade. 
which  had  till  then  been  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  If  he 
was  stark  to  baron  or  rebel,  he  was  "  mild  to  them  that  loved  God." 
In  power  as  in  renown,  the  Conqneror  towered  high  above  hia 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  The  fear  of  the  Danes,  which  had 
BO  long  hang  like  8  thnndor-clond  over  England,  passed  away  be- 
fore the  host  which  William  gathered  to  meet  a  great  armament 
assembled  by  King  Cnut.  A  mntiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  the  murder  of  its  King  removed  all  peril  from  the  North. 
Scotland,  already  hnmbled  by  William's  invasion,  was  bridled  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  at  Xewcastle-apon-Tyne,  and  after 
penetrating  with  his  army  to  the  heart  of  WiUes,  the  King  com- 
menced its  systematic  reduction  by  settling  barons  ^ong  its  frontier, 
with  license  to  conquer  the  land  to  their  own  profit.  His  closing 
years  were  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son  Robert  and  a  quarrd 
with  France;  as  he  rode  down  the  steep  street  of  Mantes,  which  he 
had  i^vea  to  the  flames,  bis  horse  stumbled  among  the  embers,  and 
William,  flung  heavily  from  his  saddle,  was  borne  home  to  Houon 
lo  die.  The  sound  of  the  minster  bell  woke  him  at  dawn  as  he  lay 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Grervais,  overlooking  the  city — it  was  the  bonr 
of  prime-i-and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  prayer,  the  Conqueror 
passed  quietly  away.  With  him  passed  the  terror  which  had  held 
the  baronage  in  awe,  while  the  severttnce  of  his  dominions  roused 
their  hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the  stem  rule  beneath  which 
they  had  bowed.  William  had  bequeathed  Normandy  to  his  eld- 
est son  Robert;  William,  his  second  son,  had  hastened  with  his 
father's  ring  to  England,  where  the  influence  of  Lanfrano  at  once 
secured  him  the  crown.  The  baronage  seized  the  opportnnity  to 
rise  in  arms  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  liobert, 
whose  weakness  of  character  gave  full  scope  for  the  growth  of 
feudal  independence,  and  Bishop  Odo  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  revolt.  The  new  king  was  thrown  almost  wholly  on  the  loyal- 
ly of  hia  English  subjects,  but  their  hatred  of  Norman  lawlessness 
rattled  them  to  his  standard ;  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  the 
one  surviving  bishop  of  English  blood,  defeated  the  insargcnts  in 
tbe  West,  and  the  King,  summoning  the  freemen  of  country  and 
town  to  his  host  ander  pain  of  being  branded  as  "nithing,"  or 
worthless,  advanced  with  a  large  force  against  Rochester,  where  the 
barons  were  concentrated.    A  plague  which  had  broken  out  among 
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Bio.  vl  the  garriBon  forced  them  to  capitalate ;  and  as  the  prisoners  passed 
TtnBi<ai.»a  through  the  royal  army,  cries  of  "Gallows  and  cord"  burst  from 
itiriTiL.  the  English  ranks.  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  vast  conspiracy 
was  organized  to  place  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  a  distant  connection 
of  the  royal  bouse,  upon  the  throne;  but  the  capture  of  Robert 
Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  bad  placed  himself  at 
its  head,  and  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of  bis  fellow-conspirators, 
ag^n  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  baron^e. 

While  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  rose  to  life  again  in  this 
struggle  of  the  Crown  against  the  baronage,  the  boldness  of  a  single 
ecclesiastic  revived  a  national  opposition  to  the  mere  administrative 
despotism  which  had  prevailed  since  the  fatal  day  of  Senlac  If 
William  the  Red  inherited  much  of  his  father's  energy  as  welt  as 
his  policy  toward  the  conquered  English,  he  inherited  none  of  his 
moral  grandeur.  His  profligacy  and  extrav^ance  soon  eshanstcd 
the  royal  board,  and  the  death  of  Lanfr&nc  left  him  free  to  fill  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  or  abbey 
its  revenues  went  to  the  royal  treasury;  and  so  steadily  did  Wil* 
liam  refuse  to  appoint  successors  to  the  prelates  whom  death  had 
removed,  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign  one  archbishoprio,  four 
bishoprics,  and  eleven  abbeys  were  found  to  be  without  pastors. 
The  see  of  Canterbury  itself  remained  vacant  till  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness frightened  the  King  into  the  promotion  of  Anselm,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  England  on  the  business  of  his  house. 
Die  Abbot  of  Bee  was  dragged  to  the  royal  couch,  and  the  cross 
forced  into  his  hands;  but  William  had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
his  sickness  than  ho  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent 
whose  meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firmness  and  grandeur 
when  it  fronted  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  The  Conquest,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  robbed  the  Church  of  all  moral  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  higher  national  interests  against  a  brutal  despotism, 
by  placing  it  in  a  position  of  mere  dependence  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
though  the  struggle  between  William  and  the  Archbishop  turned, 
for  the  most  part,  on  points  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  oar 
history,  the  boldness  oi  Anaelm's  attitude  not  only^broke  the  tradi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  servitude,  but  infased  through  the  nation  at 
large  a  new  spirit  of  independence.  The  real  character  of  the  con- 
test appears  in  the  Primate's  answer,  when  his  remoDstranoes 
(gainst  the  lawless  exactions  from  the  Church  were  met  by  a  de- 
mand for  H  present  on  his  own  promotion,  and  his  first  offer  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  contemptuously  refused.  "  Treat  me  as  a  free 
man,"  Anselm  replied,  "  and  I  devote  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to 
your  service ;  but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave,  you  shall  have  neither 
me  nor  mine."  A  burst  of  the  Red  King's  fury  drove  the  Arch- 
bishop from  court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the  country;  bat 
his  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  the  close  of  William's  reign 
found  a  new  spirit  of  freedom  in  England  with  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Conqueror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 

As  a  soldier,  the  Red  King  was  little  inferior  to  his  father.  Nor- 
mandy had  been  sold  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert  in  exchange  for  a 
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mm  which  enabled  the  Duke  to  march  in  the  first  Crusade  for  tho 
Jdivery  o{  the  H0I7  Land,  and  a  rebellion  at  Le  Mans  was  aabdned 
by  tho  fierce  energy  with  which  William  had  flaag  himself,  at  the 
Dews  of  it,  into  tho  first  boat  he  hod  found,  and  crossed  the  Channel 
in  face  of  a  storm.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  he  replied,  contemptnous- 
k,  to  tho  remonstrances  of  hia  follower.  Horango  was  again  wrested 
from  Malcolm  by  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  tlie  subsequent 
death  of  the  King  threw  Scotland  into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an 
army  under  Kadgar  ^theling  to  establish  Edward,  the  sou  of  Mar- 
garet, as  an  English  feudatory  on  the  throne.  In  Wales  William 
was  lesA  triumphant,  and  the  terrible  losses  inflir.ted  on  the  heavy 
Norman  cavalry  in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall 
back  on  the  slower  but  wiser  policy  of  the  Conqueror.  Triumph 
and  defeat  alike  ended  in  a  strange  and  tragical  close ;  the  Red 
King  was  found  dead  by  peasants  in  a  glade  of  the  Kew  Forest, 
with  the  arrow  either  01  a  hunter  or  an  assassin  in  his  breast.  Rob- 
ert was  still  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  his  bravery 
liad  redeemed  much  of  his  earlier  ill-fame,  and  the  English  crown 
was  at  once  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  baronage,  who  clung  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
And  the  union  of  their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Channel  under  a 
single  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henry,  as  it  had  thrown  Rufus, 
on  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  two  great  measures  which 
followed  his  coronation  mark  the  new  relation  which  was  thus 
brought  about  between  tho  people  and  their  King.  ^pnry'H  Charter 
is  important,  not  merely  as  the  direct  precedent  for  the  Great  Char- 
Icr  of  John,  but  as  the  first  limitation  which  had  been  impnapd  on 
the  despotism  established  by  ute  Conquest.  -The  "evil  customs" 
by  which  the  Red  King  had  enslaved  and  plundered  the  Church 
were  explicitly  renounced  in  it,  the  unlimited  demands  made  by 
both  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  on  the  baronage  exchanged  for  cus- 
tomary fees,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  itself,  though  recognized 
more  vaguely,  were  not  forgotten.  The  barons  were  held  to  do 
joatice  to  their  under-tenants  and  to  renounce  tyrannical  exactions 
from  tbem,  the  King  promising  to  restore  order  and  the  "law  of 
Eadward,"  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm,  with  the  changes  which 
his  father  had  introduced.  His  marriage  gave  a  significance  to 
these  promises  which  the  meanest  Englishpeasant  could  understand. 
Edith,  or  Matilda,  was  the  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotlaud 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  jfitheling.  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  nnnnerr  of  Romsey  by  its  abbess,  her  aunt  Chri»- 
tina,  and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken  there  formed  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  the  King,  which  was  only  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  Anselm.  The  Archbishop's  recall  had  been  one  of  Henry's  first 
Mis  after  hia  accession,  and  Matilda  appeared  before  his  Court  to 
tell  her  tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness.  She  had  been  veiled 
in  iier  childhood,  she  asserted,  only  to  save  her  from  the  insults  of 
the  rude  soldiery  who  infested  the  land,  had  fliuig  the  veil  from  her 
again  and  again,  and  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  unwomanly  taunts, 
the  actual  blows  of  her  aunt.    "As  often  as  I  stood  In  her  prea- 
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cnce,"  the  girl  pleaded  passionately  to  the  saiatly  Primate, "  I  vore 
the  veil,  trembling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation  and  grief.  Bat 
aa  soon  aa  I  coald  get  oat  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from  my 
head,  ding  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  underfoot  That  was 
the  way,  aod  none  other,  in  which  I  was  veiled."  Anselm  at  once 
declared  her  free  from  oonventual  bonds,  and  the  shout  of  the  En- 
gliEh  maltitnde  when  he  set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowued 
the  murmur  of  ohurebman  or  of  baron.  The  taunts  of  the  Norman 
nobles  who  nicknamed  the  King  and  his  sponse  "Farmer  Godrio 
and  his  cummer  Godgifa,"  were  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  people  at 
large.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conqncst,  au  English  sovereign 
BHt  on  the  English  throne.  The  blood  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred  was  to 
blend  itself  with  that  of  Hrolf  and  the  Conqueror.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  two  peoples  shoald  henceforth  bo  severed  from  one  an- 
other, and  tlieir  fusion  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  the  name  of  Nor- 
^  man  had  passed  away  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second,  aud  tho 
descendants  of  tJie  victors  at  Senlac  boasted  themactves  to  bo  En- 
glishmen. 

We  can  dimly  trace  the  progress  of  this  blending  of  the  two  races 
together  in  the  case  of  the  burgher  population  in  the  towns. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest  had  been  a  great  immigra- 
tion into  England  from  the  Continent  A  peacefal  invasion  of  the 
industrial  and  trading  classes  of  Normandy  followed  quick  on  the 
conquest  of  tbo  Norman  soldiery.  Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quar- 
tered himself  upon  English  lands,  every  Nonnan  abbot  as  he  enter- 
ed his  English  cloister,  gathered  French  artists  or  French  doroestlca 
around  his  new  castle  or  his  new  church.  Around  the  Abbey  of  Bat- 
tle, for  instance,  which  William  had  founded  on  the  site  of  his  great 
victory,  "Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver,  Benet  the  Stew- 
ard, Hugh  the  Secretary,  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  mixed  with  the  En- 
glish tenantry.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  capital. 
Long  before  the  landing  of  William  the  Normans  had  had  mercantUo 
establishments  in  London.  Their  settlement  would  naturally  have 
remained  a  mere  trading  colony,  hot  London  had  no  sooner  submit- 
ted to  the  Conqueror  than  "  many  of  the  citisens  of  Bouen  and  Caen 
passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers  in  this  city,  Inasraach 
aa  it  was  fitter  for  their  trading,  and  better  stored  with  the  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  were  wont  to  traffic"  At  Norwich  and  elsewhere 
the  French  colony  isolated  itself  in  a  separate  French  town,  side  by 
side  with  the  English  borough.  In  London  it  seems  to  have  taken 
at  once  the  position  of  a  governing  class.  The  name  of  Gilbert 
Beket,  the  father  of  the  famous  Archbishop,  is  one  of  the  few  that 
remain  to  ns  of  the  portreeves  of  London,  the  predecessors  of  its 
mayors ;  he  held  in  Stephen's  time  a  large  property  in  houses  with- 
in the  walls,  and  a  proof  of  his  civic  importance  was  preserved  in 
the  annual  visit  of  each  newly-eleoted  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb 
in  the  little  chapel  which  be  had  founded  in  the  church-yard  of  SL 
Paol's.  Yet  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  Norman  strangers  who  follow- 
ed in  the  wake  of  the  Conqaeror;  he  was  by  birth  a  bargher  of 
lioncn,  as  bis  wife  was  of  a  burgher  family  from  Caen.   It  was  part- 
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ly  to  this  infnsion  of  foreign  blood,  partlr  no  donbt  to  the  long  in- 
ternal peace  and  order  secured  by  the  Norman  mla,  that  the  En- 
glish towDS  owed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  they  attained 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  In  tie  silent  growth  and  ele- 
vation of  the  English  people  the  boronghs  led  the  way :  unnoticed 
and  despised  by  prelate  and  noble,  they  h&d  alone  preserved  the 
full  tracUtion  of  Teutonic  liberty.  The  rights  of  Beltgovemmenti' 
of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by  one's  equals, 
were  broaght  safely  across  the  ages  of  Norman  tyranny  by  th& 
traders  and  shop-keepers  of  the  towns.  In  the  quiet,  quaintly 
nuned  streets,  in  town-mead  and  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill 
beside  the  Btream,  in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  sununonfl  to  the 
,  crowded  boroagh-mote,  in  the  jealoasies  of  craftsmen  and  guilds, 
I  lay  the  real  life  of  Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  trade, 
'  their  ceaseless,  sober  stru^le  with  oppression,  their  steady,  un- 
wearied battle  for  self- government  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  borough  rfter  borough  won  its  freedom.  The  bulk 
of  them  were  situated  in  the  royal  demesne,  and,  like  other  tenants, 
their  customary  rents  were  collected  and  justice  administered  by  a 
royal  officer.  Among  such  towns  London  stood  chief,  and  the 
charter  which  Heniy  granted  it  became  the  model  for  the  rest. 
The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right  of  justice;  every  towns- 
man could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  town- 
coarta  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took  place  every  week.  Hiey 
were  subject  only  to  the  old  En^isb  trial  by  oath,  and  exempt  from 
the  trial  by  battle,  whioh  the  Normans  had  introduced.  Their 
trade  was  protected  from  toll  or  exaction  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  King  however  still  nominated,  in  London  ^ 
as  elsewhere,  the  portreeve,  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  nor  were- 
the  citizens  as  yet  united  together  m  a  commune  or  corporation ; 
but  an  imperfect  civie  oi^anizaUon  existed  in  the  "  wards"  or 
<iaarters  oi  the  town,  each  governed  by  its  own  alderman,  and 
in  the  "  gnilde"  or  voluntary  assodattons  of  merchants  or  traders 
which  insared  order  and  matnal  protection  for  their  members. 
Loose,  too,  as  these  bonds  may  seem,  they  were  drawn  firmly 
together  by  the  older  English  traditions  of  freedom  which  the 
towns  preserved.  In  Londion,  for  instance,  the  burgesses  gathered 
in  town-mote  when  the  bell  swung  ont  from  St  Paul's  to  deliberate 
freely  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  presidency  of  their  aldermen. 
Here,  too,  they  mustered  in  arms  if  danger  threatened  the  city,  and 
delivered  the  city  banner  to  their  captam,  the  Norman  baron  Fitz- 
Walter,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Few  boroughs  had  as  yet 
attuned  to  power  sncn  as  this,  but  charter  after  charter  during 
Henry's  reign  raised  the  townsmen  of  boroughs  from  mere  traders, 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  into  customary  tenants,  who 
had  purchased  their  freedom  by  a  fixed  rent,  regulated  their  own 
trade,  and  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  but  their  own  justice. 

The  advance  of  towns  which  had  grown  up  not  on  the  royal 
^Dnmin  hut  around  abbey  or  castle  was  slower  and  more  difficult 
The  story  of  St  Edmundsbury  shows  how  gradual  was  tiie  transi- 
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tion  from  pure  serfage  to  aa  imperfect  froedom.  Mach  that  had 
been  plow-land  in  the  time  of  the  Confesaor  waa  covered  with 
houses  under  the  Korman  role.  The  boildiD^  of  the  ereat  abbey- 
church  drew  its  cniftsmGn  and  masons  to  mingle  with  the  plow- 
men and  reapers  of  the  abbot's  domain.  The  troubles  of  the  time 
helped  here  aa  elsewhere  the  progress  of  the  town  ;  serfs,  fugitives 
from  jufitioe  or  their  lord,  the  trader,  the  Jew,  naturally  sought  shel-' 
ter  ander  the  strong  hand  of  St.  Edmund.  But  the  eettiers  were  , 
wholly  at  the  abbot's  mercy.  N'ot  a  settler  but  was  bound  to  pay 
his  pence  to  the  abbot's  treasury,  to  plow  a  rood  of  his  land,  to  reap 
in  hia  harvest-field,  to  fold  his  sheep  in  the  abbey  folds,  to  help 
bring  the  annual  catch  of  eels  from  the  abbey  waters.  Within  the 
four  crosses  that  bounded  the  abbot's  domain,  land  and  water  were 
his ;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for  their  pasture  on  the  com- 
mon ;  if  the  fullers  refused  the  loan  of  their  cloth,  the  cellarer 
would  refuse  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  seize  their  looms  wherever 
be  found  them.  No  toll  might  be  levied  of  purchasers  from  the 
abbey  farms,  and  customers  nad  to  wait  before  shop  and  stall  till 
the  buyers  of  the  abbot  bad  had  the  pick  of  the  market.  There 
was  little  cliAoce  of  redress,  for  if  burghers  complained  in  folk- 
mote,  it  was  before  the  abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held; 
if  they  appealed  to  the  alderman,  he  was  the  abbot's  nominee,  and 
received  the  horn,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  at  the  abbot's  hands. 
Like  all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  advance  from  this 
mere  serfage  was  a  silent  one;  indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of 
oppression  seem  to  have  slipped  nncooscionsly  away.  Some,  liko  the 
cei^fisbing,  were  commuted  for  an  easy  rent ;  others,  like  the  slavery 
of  the  fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared.  By  usage, 
by  omission,  by  downnght  forgetfulness,  here  by  s  little  struggle, 
there  by  a  present  to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom.  But 
progress  was  not  always  nnconscious,  and  one  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Edmundsbury  is  remarkable,  not  merely  as  indicating  the 
advance  of  law,  but  yet  more  aa  marking  the  part  which  a  new 
moral  sense  of  man's  right  to  equal  justice  was  to  play  in  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  realm.  Rude  as  the  borough  was,  it  had  pre- 
served its  right  of  meeting  in  full  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for 
govci'nment  and  law.  Justice  was  administered  in  presence  of  the 
burgesses,  and  the  accused  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  oath  of 
his  neighbors.  Without  the  borough  bounds,  however,  the  system 
of  the  Norman  judicatnre  prevailed,  and  the  rursl  tenants  who  did 
suit  and  service  at  the  cellarer's  court  were  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of  a  fanner  named  Kebet, 
who  was  subject  to  this  fendal  jurisdiction,  brought  the  two  sys- 
tems into  vivid  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  been  guiltless  of  the 
crime  laid  to  bis  charge,  but  the  dnel  went  against  him,  and  he  waa 
hun?  just  without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen  woke 
his  rellow-farmers  to  a  seuse  of  wrong.  "Had  Kcbel  been  a  dwell- 
within  the  borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "  he  would  have  got 
his  acquittal  from  the  oaths  of  his  neighbors,  as  our  liberty  is ;"  and 
even  the  monks  wore  moved  to  a  decision  t^at  their  tenants  should 
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mjoy  eqnal  liberty  and  justice  with  the  townsmen.  The  franehise 
of  the  town  was  extended  to  the  rural  posBesaions  of  the  abbcj 
viihoat  it,  the  farmers  "  came  to  the  toll-liouse,  were  written  in  the 
alderman' a  roll,  apd  paid  the  town-penny." 

The  moi-al  revolution  which  events  like  this  indicate  was  back' 
ed  by  a  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First.  Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the 
bi^ops  of  William's  appointment  had  been,  they  were  not  English- 
men. Till  Beket's  time,  no  finglishman  had  occnpied  the  throne  of 
Cuiterbiiry;  till  Jooelyn,  in  the  reign  of  John,  no  Englishman  had 
occupied  the  see  of  Wells.  In  language,  in  manner,  in  sympathy,  the 
higher  clergy  were  thus  completely  severed  from  the  lower  priest- 
hood and  the  people,  and  the  whole  inflnence  of  the  Chnrch,  coneti- 
tational  aa  wdl  as  religious,  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed.  Lan- 
franc  indeed  exercised  a  great  personal  influence  over  William,  but 
Anselm  stood  alone  against  Rafua,  and  no  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  broke  the  simoniao  silence  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First 
But  at  the  close  of  the  latter  reign  and  throughout  that  of  Stephen, 
the  people,  left  thus  without  shepherds,  was  stirred  by  the  first  of 
those  great  religious  movements  which  England  was  to  expei'ience 
afterward  in  the  preaching  of  the  friars,  the  Lollardism  of  Wyclif, 
the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  the  mission  work  of 
the  Weeleys.  Eve^  where  in  town  and  country  men  banded 
themselves  together  for  prayer,  hermits  flocked  to  the  woods,  noble 
ind  churl  welcomed  the  austere  Cistercians,  a  reformed  outshoot  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  as  they  spread  over  the  moors  and  forests  of 
the  North.  A  new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the  slumber  of  the  re- 
ligions houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  home  of  the  noble  Wal- 
ter d'Espeo  at  Rievanlx,or  of  the  trader  Gilbert  Beket  in  Cheap- 
side.  Loudon  took  its  full  share  in  the  great  revival  The  city 
va«  proud  of  its  religion,  its  thirteen  conventual  and  more  than  a 
hnsdred  parochial  churches.  The  new  impulse  changed,  in  fact, 
its  very  aspect.  la  the  midst  of  the  city  Bishop  Ridiard  busied 
hiiDBelf  with  the  vast  cathedral  which  Bishop  Maurice  had  begnn ; 
harges  came  up  the  river  with  stone  from  Caen  for  the  great  ai-ch- 
es  that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while  street  and  lane  were  being 
leveled  to  make  space  for  the  famous  Churoh-yard  of  St.  Paul's. 
Habere,  the  King's  minstrel,  raised  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew 
besiJe  Smithfield.  Alfune  built  St  Giles's  at  Cripplegate.  The  old 
English  Cnihtena  Guild  surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as  a  site 
for  the  new  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  tale  of  this  house 
paints  admirably  the  temper  of  the  citizens  at  this  time.  Its  found- 
er,Prior  Korman,  had  built  church  and  cloister  and  bought  books 
>Dd  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fashion  that  at  last  no  money  remain' 
ed  to  buy  bread.  The  canons  were  at  their  last  gasp  when  many 
of  the  city  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  paoed  round  the 
doiater  in  their  usnat  Sunday  procession,  saw  the  tables  laid,  but 
not  a  single  loaf  on  them.  "  Here  Is  a  fine  set-out,"  cried  the  citi- 
iCDS, "  but  where  is  tbe  bread  to  come  from  ?"  The  women  pres- 
et vowed  to  bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  waa  soon  bread 
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enough  and  to  spare  for  the  priory  and  its  gnests.  We  see  the 
strongth  of  the  nev  movement  in  the  nev  class  of  ecclesiastios  that 
it  forces  on  the  stage ;  men  like  Anselm  or  John  of  Salisbniy,  or 
the  two  great  prelates  who  followed  one  another  after  Henry's  death 
in  the  see  of  Canterhnry,  Theobald  and  Thomas,  derived  whatever 
might  they  possessed  from  sheer  holiness  of  life  or  unselfiahneaa  of 
aim.  The  revival  left  its  stamp  on  the  fabric  of  the  contUtntion  it- 
self :  the  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the  new  impulse  bound 
the  prelacy  and  people  together,  and  its  action,  when  at  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign  it  started  into  a  power  strong  enough  to  save  Enr 
gland  from  anarchy,  has  been  felt  In  oar  history  ever  since. 

From  this  revival  of  English  feeling  Heory  himself  stood  jeal- 
ously aloof;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  his  marriage  had  excited 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  claims  of  bis  brother  and  the  disaSeo- 
tion  of  his  nobles.  Robert  landed  like  his  father  at  Pevenscy,  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  an  BngUsh  army  which  Anselm's 
summons  hod  gathered  round  the  King;  and  bis  retreat  left  Hen- 
ry free  to  deal  sternly  with  the  rebel  barons.  Kobert  of  Betesme, 
the  son  of  Roger  of  Mont^mery,  was  now  their  chief;  but  60,000 
Engltsh  footmen  followed  the  King  through  the  rough  passes 
which  led  to  Shrewsbury,  and  an  early  surrender  alone  saved  Rob- 
ert's life.  Master  of  his  own  realm  and  enriched  by  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  the  revolted  baronage,  Henry  crossed  Into  NoTman- 
dy,  where  the  misgovernment  of  Robert  had  alienated  the  cler- 
gy and  trades,  and  where  the  outrages  of  the  I^onnan  nobles 
^rced  the  more  peaceful  classes  to  call  the  King  to  their  aid.  On 
the  field  of  Tenchebray  his  forces  met  those  of  the  Dake,  and  a  de- 
cisive English  victory  on  Iformau  soil  avenged  the  shame  of  Hast- 
ings. The  conquered  dnchy  became  an  appanage  of  the  English 
Crown,  and  Henry's  enemies  were  frittered  away  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  crushing  its  revolts,  the  hostility  of  the  French,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  nephew,  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  to  regain  the 
crown  which  bis  father  had  lost  at  Tenchebray.  In  England,  how- 
ever, all  was  peace.  The  vigorona  administration  of  Henry  the 
First  completed  in  fullest  detail  the  nyst^in  of  government  which 
the  Conqueror  had  sketched.  The  vast  estates  which  had  fallen  to 
the  Crown  through  forfeiture  and  revolt  were  granted  out  to  new 
men  dependent  on  royal  favor ;  while  the  towns  were  raised  into  a  . 
connterholancing  force  to  the  feodalisni  of  the  country  by  the  grant 
of  charters  and  tlie  foundation  of  trode-gnilds.  A  new  oi^anizo- 
tion  of  justice  and  finance  bound  the  kingdom  together  under  the 
royal  administration.  The  clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  were  form- 
ed into  a  body  of  secretaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore 
the  title  of  ohanoellor.  Above  them  stood  the  Justiciar,  or  Lieii- 
tenant^eneral  of  the  kingdom,  who  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
King  acted  as  R^ent  of  tlie  realm,  and  whose  staff,  selected  from 
the  barons  connected  with  the  royal  household,  were  formed  into  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.    The  King's  Court,  as  this  was  called, 

Eermancntly  represented  the  whole  conrt  of  royal  vassals,  which 
ad  hitherto  been  summoned  thrice  in  the  year.    As  the  Royal 
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Council,  it  revised  and  registered  laws,  and  its  "counsel  and  oon- 
sent,"  though  merely  formal,  preserved  the  principle  of  the  older 
popular  legifdation.  As  a  court  of  justice  it  formed  the  highest 
court  of  appeal :  it  conld  call  up  any  suit  from  a  lower  tribnnal  ou 
the  application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of  several  sheriSdoniB 
under  one  of  its  members  connected  it  closely  with  the  local  courts. 
As  a  financial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  tbe  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  In  this  capacity  it  took  the  name  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  from  tho  chequered  table,  much  like  a  chess-board, 
at  which  it  sat,  and  on  which  accounts  were  rendered.  In  tfaeir 
financial  capacity  its  justices  became  *'  barons  of  the  Exchequer." 
Twice  every  year  the  sheriff  of  each  county  appeared  before  these 
barons  and  rendered  the  sum  of  the  fixed  rent  from  royal  domains, 
the  Danegeld  or  tax,  the  fines  of  the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids 
from  the  baronial  estates,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  royal 
revenue.  Local  disputes  respecting  these  paymsnts  or  tbo  assess- 
ment of  the  town-rent  were  settled  by  a  detachment  of  barons  from 
the  ooartjwho  made  the  circuit  of  the  shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visit- 
ations led  to  the  judicial  visitations,  the  "judges'  circuits,"  which 
Mill  form  so  marked  a  featnrc  in  oar  legal  system. 

From  this  work  of  internal  reform  Henry's  attention  was  called 
suddenly  by  one  terrible  loss  to  the  question  of  the  snoceesion  to 
the  throne.  His  son  TVilliam  "  the  ^tiiding,"  as  the  English  fond- 
ly styled  the  child  of  their  own  Matilda,  bad  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
aooompanied  the  King  on  hia  return  from  Normandy;  but  the 
White  Ship  in  which  be  had  cmt»rked  lingered  behind  the  rest  of 
the  royal  fleet,  while  the  young  nobles,  excited  with  wine,  hung  over 
the  ship's  sido  and  chased  away  with  taunts  the  priest  who  came 
to  give  the  onstomary  benediction.  At  last  the  guards  of  the 
King's  treasure  pressed  the  vessel's  departure,  and,  driven  by  the 
arms  of  fifty  rowers,  it  swept  swiftly  ont  to  sea.  All  at  once  the 
ship's  side  strnck  on  a  rook  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  in  an 
instant  it  sank  beneath  the  waves.  One  terrible  cry,  ringing  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  was  beard  by  the  royal  fleet,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  morning  that  the  fattU  news  reached  the  King.  He  fell 
nuQonscions  to  the  ground,  and  rose  never  to  smile  again.  Henry 
had  no  other  son,  and  the  whole  circle  of  bis  foreign  foes  closed 
roond  him  tho  more  fiercely  that  the  son  of  Robert  was  now  his 
natural  heir.  The  King  hated  William,  while  he  loved  Maud,  the 
liai^bter  who  still  remained  to  him,  who  had  been  married  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  whose  husband's  death  now  restored 
her  to  her  father.  He  recognized  her  as  his  beir,thongh  the  sno- 
cesrion  of  a  woman  seemed  strange  to  the  feudal  baronage ;  nobles 
lod  priests  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  as  their  future 
mistress,  and  Henty  affianced  her  to  the  son  of  the  one  foe  he  really 
kuedy  the  Connt  of  Anjon. 
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Section  vn.— Encluid  and  Aijoa,  870— 11S4. 

[Aiahoritit*. — The  cbief  documents  for  Aageria  liuitoij  bme  been  collected  in 
tlie  "Chroniquei  d'Anjou,"  publiahed  by  the  Ilutorical  Sodetj  of  FrsDce  (Paris, 
1S5G).  Tbe  best  known  of  iliese  ia  tbo  "GeEiA  Comiinm,"  a  compilaiiun  of  tbe 
twelfLh  centurr  (given  also  by  D'Achery,  " Spicilegium," 4to.,  toI.  x.,  p.  634),  in 
wbicb  the  earlier  romnntic  traditions  are  simply  dressed  np  into  historical  shape' 
by  copiODs  qaoiatlons  from  the  Freneli  btuotiani.  Save  for  the  reigns  of  Geoffrr 
Uanel,  and  Fuk;  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  nearly  Taluoless.  Ilie  sliort  aotobiography  of 
Fulc  Ueciiin  is  the  moat  authentic  memorial  of  the  earlier  Angevin  history :  and 
much  can  be  glenned  from  tha  eerbose  life  of  Geoffrj  tho  Handeome  by  John  of 
Marmontiers.  For  England,  Orderic  and  the  Chronicle  die  out  in  the  midst  of 
Stephen's  reign ;  here,  too,  end  William  of  Malmesbury,  Uustingdon,  tbe  "  Gesta 
Stephani,"  a  reooni  in  great  detail  by  one  of  Stephen  s  clerlu,  and  the  Hexham 
Chronicleti,  who  are  most  valuable  for  its  opening  (published  by  Mr.  Kaine  for  the 
!jurtees  Society).  The  blank  in  our  historical  literature  extends  over  the  first  years 
of  Henry  tbe  Second.  The  Wxm  and  letiere  of  Beket  hare  been  industriouEly  col- 
lected—in  a  disorderly  way— and  published  by  Dr.  Gilea.] 


To  understand  tbe  history  of  England  under  its  Aogevin  mlers, 
ve  miiBt  first  know  something  of  the  Angevins  themselves.  The 
character  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  eons  were  as 
much  a  herit^e  of  their  roco  as  the  broad  hrnds  of  Anjou.  The 
fortunes  of  Engliuid  were  being  slowly  wrongfat  out  in  every  inci- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  counts,  88  tbe  descendants  of  a  Breton 
woodmnn  became  masters  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Foitou,  of  6asoony  and  Auvcrgne,  of  Acqnitaiae  and 
Normandy,  and  sovereigns  at  last-  of  the  great  realm  which  Kor> 
mandy  had  won.  Tbe  legend  of  the  father  of  their  races  carries 
as  back  to  the  times  of  onr  own  .^fred,  when  the  Danes  were  rav- 
a^ng  along  Loire  as  they  ravaged  along  Thames.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Breton  border,  in  the  debatable  land  between  France  and  Brit- 
tany, dwelt  Tortiilf  the  Forester,  half  brigand,  half  hunter  as  the 
gloomy  days  went,  living  in  free  outlaw  fashion  in  the  woods  about 
Rennes.  Tortulf  had  learned  in  his  rough  forest  school  "how  to 
strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  to  bear  hunger  and  toil, 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost,  how  to  fear  nothing  save  ill  fame." 
Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  bis  struggle  with  the  Danes, 
the  woodman  won  broad  lands  along  Loire,  and  his  son  Ingelger, 
who  had  swept  the  Northmen  from  Tonraine  and  the  land  to  the 
west,  which  they  had  burned  and  wasted  into  a  vast  solitude,  be- 
came the  first  Count  of  Anjou.  The  second,  Fulo  the  Red,  attacli- 
ed  himself  to  the  dukes  of  France,  who  were  now  drawing  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  received  from  them  in  guerdon  the  western  por- 
tion of  Anjon  which  lay  across  the  Mayeone.  The  story  of  his  sou 
is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll  the  war-sU>rm8  of  his 
house.'  Alone  of  his  race  Fulc  the  Good  waged  no  wars;  his  de- 
light was  to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called  "  Canon." 
One  Maninmas-eve  Fulo  was  singing  there  in  clerkly  guise,  when 
the  King, Lewis  d'Outremer, entered  the  church.  "He  sings  like 
a  priest,   laughed  the  King,  as  his  nobles  pointed  mockingly  to  the 
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figure  of  the  coiint-cnnoD;  bat  Fulo  was  ready  with  his  reply. 
" Enow,  my  lord,"  wrote  the  Count  of  Anjou,"  that  a  king  unleam- 
ed  is  a  crowned  ass,"  Falo  was  in  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler, 
gOTemiog,  enforcing  peace,  and  carrying  justice  to  every  corner  of 
the  wasted  laud.  To  him  alone  of  his  raco  men  gave  the  title  of 
«  Uie  Good." 

Hampered  by  revolt,  himsflf  in  character  little  more  than  a  bold^ 
dadiing  soldier,  FdIo'b  son,  Gleoffry  Grey-gown,  sank  almost  into  a 
,vaasal  of  his  powerful  neighbors,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Cham- 
na^e.  -  The  vassaliuie  was  roughly  shaken  off  by  his  successor. 
FiSo  Nerra,  Pole  the  Black,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the  first 
in  whom  we  can  trace  that  marked  type  of  character  which  their 
house  was  to  preserve  with  a  fatal  constancy  through  two  hundred 
}'ear8.  He  was  without  natural  affection,  in  his  youth  he  burned 
a  wife  at  the  stake,  and  legend  told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom 
decked  out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  his  old  age  ho  waged  his  bitter- 
est war  against  his  son,  and  exacted  from  him  when  vanquished 
a  humiliation  which  men  reserved  for  the  deadliest  of  their  foes. 
"  Yoa  are  conquered,  you  are  conquered  !"  shouted  the  old  man  in 
fierce  exultatioQ,  as  Oeoffry,  bridled  and  saddled  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's  feet  In  Fulo  first  ap- 
peared the  low  type  of  superstition  which  startled  even  supersti- 
tions ages  in  the  early  Flantagenots,  a  superstition  based  simply  on 
terror  and  stripped  of  all  poetry  or  belief.  Robber  as  he  was  of 
Church  lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical  censnres,  the  fear 
of  the  end  of  the  world  drove  Fulo  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Bare- 
foot and  with  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  falling  heavily  on  Ids 
shoulders^  the  Count  had  himself  dn^^d  by  a  halter  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  courted  the  doom  of  martyrdom  by  his 
wild  outcries  of  penitence.  He  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Herbert  of 
Le  Mans,  whose  aid  had  saved  him  from  utter  rnin,  by  entrapping 
him  into  captivity  and  robbiug  him  of  his  lands.  He  seoiircd  the 
terrified  friendship  of  the  French  King  by  dispatching  twelve  as- 
sasuns  to  cut  down  before  his  eyes  the  minister  who  had  troubled  it. 
Familiar  as  the  age  was  with  treason  and  rapine  and  blood,  it  recoil- 
ed from  the  cool  cynicism  of  his  crimes,  and  believed  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  to  have  been  revealed  against  the  union  of  the  worst  forms 
of  evil  in  Fulo  the  Black.  But  neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor 
the  curses  of  man  broke  with  a  single  mishap  the  fifty  years  of  his 
■access. 

At  his  accession  Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater 
provinces  of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if  not  in  extent,  at  least 
in  real  power,  first  among  them  all.  Cool-headed,  clear-sighted, 
quick  to  resolve,  quicker  to  strike,  Fnlc'a  career  was  one  long  series 
of  victories  over  all  his  rivals.  He  was  a  consummate  general,  and 
lie  had  the  gift  of  personal  bravery,  which  was  denied  to  some  of  his 
greatest  descendants  There  was  a  moment  in  the  first  of  his  bat- 
tles when  the  day  seemed  lost  for  Anjou;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the 
Bretons  had  drawn  the  Angevin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hidden 
pitfalls,  and  tiie  Count  himself  was  flung  heavily  to  the  ground. 
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Dragged  from  tho  modley  of  men  and  horses,  he  swept  down  nl- 
mofit  singly  on  tho  foe  "  as  a  stomi-wiiid"  (so  rang  the  peean  of  the 
AngeviDB)  "  sweeps  down  on  the  thick  oom  rows,  and  Uie  field  was 
won.  To  these  qaalities  of  the  warrior  he  added  a  power  of  polit- 
ical organization,  a  capacity  for  far-reaching  combinations,  a  facnlty 
of  statesmanship,  which  became  the  heritage  of  the  Angevins,  and 
lifted  them  ss  high  above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  rnlers  of  their, 
time  aa  their  shameless  wickedneaa  degraded  them  below  the  level 
of  man.  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the  field  of  Conqoereox 
was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  Southern  Tonraine,  while 
his  restless  activity  covered  the  land  with  castles  and  abbeys.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  Black  Count  seems  still  to  frown  from  the  dark 
tower  of  Dnretal  on  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loire.  Hia  great  vic- 
tory at  Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of  Blois;  tho  seizure  of 
Sanmur  completed  his  conquests  in  the  South,  while  Northern  Toa- 
raine  was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the  Angevin.  The 
treacherous  seimire  of  its  Count,  Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  Uaine 
at  his  mercy  ere  the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to 
his  son.  As  a  warrior,  Geoffry  Martel  was  hardly  inferior  to  his 
father.  A  decisive  overthrow  wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of 
Blois;  a  second  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy;  and  the  seizure  of  Le 
Mans  brought  him  to  the  Korman  border.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  advance  was  cheeked  by  the  genius  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  with  his  death  the  greatness  of  Anjou  seemed  for  the  time  to 
have  come  to  an  end. 

Stripped  of  Maine  by  the  N^ormans,  and  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  weak  and  profligate  administration  of  Fnlo  Rechin 
left  Anjou  powerless  gainst  its  rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke 
to  freeh  energy  with  the  accession  of  his  son,  Folo  of  Jei'osalem. 
Now  urging  the  turbulent  Norman  noMetse  to  revolt  gainst  the 

J*a8tice  of  their  king,  now  supporting  the  Clito  in  his  strug^e  against 
is  uncle,  offering  himself  throughout  as  the  one  support  of  France, 
hemmed  in  as  it  was  on  all  sides  by  the  forces  of  Normandy  and  its 
allies,  the  Counts  of  BSois  and  Champagne,  Fulc  was  the  one  enemy 
whom  Henry  the  First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his  restless 
hostility  that  the  King  yielded  to  his  son,  Geoffry  the  Handsome,  the 
band  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  No  marriage  could  have  been  more 
unpopular,and  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  efEeoted  was  held  by  the 
barons  as  freeing  them  from  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn ;  for  no 
baron  could  give  a  husband  to  his  daughter,  if  he  was  without  sons, 
save  by  his  lord's  consent,  and  by  a  strained  analogy  the  barons 
contended  that  their  own  assent  was  necessary  for  the  marri^e  of 
Maud,  A  more  pressing  danger  lay  in  the  greed  of  her  husband 
Geoffry,  who,  from  his  habit  of  wearing  the  oommon  broom  of  Ait- 
lou  (the  planta  genUta)  in  his  helmet,  had  acquired,  in  addition  to 
lis  surname  of  "  the  Handsome,"  the  more  famous  title  of  "  Flantag- 
met,"  His  claims  ended  at  last  in  intrigues  with  the  Norman  no- 
bles, and  Henry  hurried  to  the  border  to  meet  an  expected  invaaon, 
but  the  plot  broke  down  at  his  presence,  the  Angevins  withdrew, 
and  the  old  man  withdrew  to  the  forest  of  Lyons  to  die. 
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"God  give  him,"  wroto  the  Archbishop  of  Roncn  from  Henry's 
death-bed, "  tho  peac«  ho  loved."  With  him  indeed  closed  the  long 
peace  of  the  Norman  rule.  An  outburst  of  anarchy  followed  on  the 
sews  of  his  departure,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Earl  Stephen, 
hia  nephew,  appeai'ed  at  the  gates  of  London.  Stephen  was  the 
SOB  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  Adela,  who  had  married  a  count 
of  Blois ;  ho  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  his 
daim  as  nearest  male  heir,  save  liis  brother,  of  the  Conqueror's 
biood  (for  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Robert,  had  fallen  in  Flandera)  was 
■npported  by  his  personal  popularity.  Mere  swordsman  as  he  was, 
his  good-humor,  bis  generosity,  his  very  prodigality  made  him  n 
fiTorite  with  all.  'So  noble,  however,  had  as  yet  ventured  to  join 
him,  nor  had  any  town  opened  its  gates,  when  London  poured  ont 
to  meet  him  with  uproarious  welcome.  Neither  barons  nor  prelates 
Tere  present  to  constitute  a  National  Council,  bnt  the  great  city 
liiil  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place.  The  voice  of  her  citizens  had 
long  been  accepted  as  representative  of  the  popular  assent  in  the 
election  of  a  king;  bat  it  marks  the  progress  of  English  independ- 
CQue  under  Henry  that  London  now  claimtHJ  of  itst^If  t.lje  rigl^t  of 
.election.  Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  the  hereditary  councilors 
ol  the  Crown,  its  "  aldermen  and  wise  folk  gathered  together  the 
Eolt-mote ;  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good  of 
the  realm,  unanimously  resolved  to  choose  a  king."  The  solemn 
deliberation  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen:  the  citizens  swore  to 
defend  the  King  with  money  and  blood,  Stephen  swore  to  apply 
bis  whole  strength  to  tho  pacification  and  good  government  of  the 
icalto. 

If  London  was  true  to  her  oath,  Stephen  was  false  to  his.  Tho 
tventy  years  of  his  reign  are  years  of  a  mismlo  and  disorder  un- 
known in  oar  history.  Stephen  had  been  acknowledged  even  by 
the  partisans  of  Matilda,  but  his  weakucss  and  prodigally  soon  gave 
room  to  feudal  revolt.  Released  from  the  stern  hand  of  Henry,  the 
barons  fortified  their  castles,  and  their  ezampte  was  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, in  self-defense,  by  the  great  prelates  and  nobles  who  had 
acted  as  ministers  to  the  lato  King.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  Stephen,  suddenly  quitting  his 
inaction,  seized  him  at  Oxford  and  flung  him  into  prison  till  he  had 
consented  to  surrender  his  fortresses.  The  Kings  violence,  while 
iteost  him  the  support  of  the  clergy,  opened  the  way  for. Matilda's 
landing  in  England ;  and  the  country  was  soon  divided  between  the 
adherents  of  the  two  rivals,  the  West  supporting  Matilda,  London 
and  the  East  Stephen.  A  defeat  at  Lincoln  left  the  latter  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  Matilda  entered  London,  and  was  re- 
ceived throughout  the  land  as  its  "  lady ;"  but  the  disdain  with  which 
she  repulsed  the  clum  of  the  city  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  older  priv- 
ileges roused  its  burghers  to  arms.  Flying  to  Oxford,  she  was  be- 
sieged there  by  Stephen,  who  had  obtained  his  release;  bnt  she  es- 
caped in  white  robes  by  a  postern,  and  crossing  the  river  unob- 
served on  the  ioe,  made  her  way  to  Abingdon,  to  return  some  years 
after  to  Normandy.    The  war  had,  in  uct,  become  a  mere  chaos 
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of  pillage  and  bloodsbed.  The  ontragea  of  the  feudal  baronage 
showed  from  what  horrors  the  Nonuaa  rule  had  so  long  saved 
England.  No  more  ghastly  picture  of  a  nation's  misery  has  ever 
been  painted  than  that  which  closes  the  English  Chronicle,  whose 
last  accents  falter  out  amid  the  horrors  of  the  time:  "They 
hanged  np  men  by  their  feet  and  smoked  them  with  ioul  smoke. 
Some  were  hanged  up  by  their  thumbs,  others  by  the  head,  and 
burning  things  were  hnng  on  to  their  feet.  They  pnt  knotted 
Btrings  about  their  head  and  writhed  them  till  they  went  into 
the  brain.  They  pnt  men  into  prisons  where  adders  and  snakes 
and  toads  were  crawling,  and  so  they  tormented  them.  Some 
they  put  into  a  chest,  short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  that  had 
sharp  stones  within,  and  forced  men  therein  so  that  they  broke  all 
their  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  hatefnt  and  grim  things 
called  rachentfiges,  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
carry.  It  was  thus  made :  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  had  a 
sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's  neck  and  throat,  so  that  he  might 
noways  sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  he  bore  all  the  iron.  Many  thou- 
sands they  afflicted  with  hunger."  One  gleam  of  national  glory- 
broke  the  darkness  of  the  time.  King  David  of  Scotland  stood 
first  among  the  partisans  of  his  kinswoman  Matilda,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Stephen  his  army  crossed  the  border  to  enforce  her  claim. 
The  pillage  and  cruelties  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Galiowav  and  the 
Highlands  roused  the  spirit  of  the  North:  baron  and  freeman 
gathered  at  York  round  Archbishop  Thnrstan,  and  marched  to  the 
field  of  Northallerton  to  await  the  foe.  The  sacred  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St,  Peter  of  Tork,  St  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon  hung  from  a  pole  fixed  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  host.  "  I  who  wear  no  armor," 
shouted  the  chief  of  the  Galwegians, "  will  go  as  far  this  day  as  any 
one  with  breastplate  of  mail;"  his  men  charged  with  wild  shouts 
of  " Albin,  Albin,"  and  were  followed  by  the  Norman  knighthood  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  rout,  however,  was  complete ;  the  fierce  bordea 
dashed  in  vain  against  the  close  English  ranks  around  the  standard, 
and  the  whole  army  fied  in  confusion  to  Carlisle. 

England  was  rescued  from  this  chaos  of  misrule  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Church,  In  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  papal  legate  for  the  realm, 
had  striven  to  supply  the  absence  of  any  royal  or  national  authority 


by  convening  synods  of  bishops,  and  by  asserUiyt  the  roornl  right 
of  the  Chnrdi  to  declare  aovereigna  unworthy  ot  the  throne.    The 


compact  between  king  and  people  had  become  a  part  of  coustitn- 
tional  law  in  the  Charter  of  Henry,  but  its  legitimate  consequence 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  CroVn  for  the  execution  of  the  compact 
was  first  drawn  out  by  these  ecclosisstical  oouncils.  From  their 
alternate  depositions  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  fiowod  the  after-depo- 
sitions of  Edward  and  Richard,  and  the  solemn  act  by  which  the 
ancoeaaion  was  changed  in  the  case  of  James.  Extravagant  and 
unauthorized  as  their  expression  of  it  may  appear,  they  did  express 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  good  government.    Henry  of  Winchester. 
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however, "  half  monk,  half  soldier,"  sa  he  was  called,  possessed  too 
HltJe  religions  infloence  to  wield  a  reall;  spiritual  power ;  it  was 
only  at  the  close  of  Stephen's  reigo  that  the  natioQ  really  foand  a 
moral  leader  in  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "Tc 
the  Charch,*'  Thomas  justly  said  afterward,  with  the  proad  con- 
edousness  of  having  been  Theobald's  right  hand,  "Henry  owed  hit 
crown,  and  England  her  deliverance."  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert Beket,  the  Portreeve  of  London,  the  site  of  whose  honse  \t 
still  marked  by  the  Mercers'  chapel  in  Cheapside ;  his  mother  Ro- 
heso  was  the  type  of  the  devout  woman  of  her  day,  and  weighed 
her  boy  each  year  on  his  birthday  against  money,  clothes,  and  pro- 
visions which  she  gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas  erew  up  amid  tho 
Norman  barons  and  clerks  who  frequented  his  father's  house  with 
a  geni^  freedom  of  character  tempered  by  the  Norman  refinement; 
he  passed  from  the  school  of  Merton  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  returned  to  fling  himaelf  into  the  life  of  the  young  nobles  of 
the  time.  Tall,  handsome,  bright-eyod,  ready  of  wit  and  speech,  his 
firmness  of  temper  showed  itself  in  his  very  sports;  to  rescue  his 
hawk  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  he  once  plunged  into  a  mill- 
race,  and  was  all  bat  crushed  by  the  wheel.  The  loss  of  his  father's 
wealth  drove  him  to  the  court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he 
looQ  became  Uie  Primate's  confidant  in  his  plans  for  the  rescue  of 
Kogland.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and  Greoffry,  had  now  by  tho 
death  of  his  father  become  master  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  while 
bv  his  marriage  with  its  dnohesB.  Eleanor  of  Poitou.  he  had  added 
Acqaitaiina  *"  bis  dominions.  Tliomas,  as  ITieobald's  agent,  invited 
Henry  to  appear  in  England,  and  on  the  Duke's  landing  the  Arcb- 
bishop  interposed  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown.  The 
Trea^  of  Wallingford  abolished  the  evils  of  the  long  anarchy;  the 
castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  crown-lands  resumed,  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries banished  from  the  country.  Stephen  was  reoognised  as 
King,  and  in  turn  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir.  But  a  year 
had  hardly  passed  when  Stephen's  death  gave  his  rival  the  cro\ 


Section  VTO.—'aKTtrj  the  Seoond,  1154—1189. 

— TTp  lo  the  deilh  of  Archbishop  TbomaE  we  have  onlr  the  lotten  of 
Bd«(  liimwlr,  Folioi,  acd  John  of  Salubory,  collected  b;  Dr.  Giles ;  but  this  dearth 
ii  followed  bj  a  voft  ODiburst  of  historical  industry.  From  11G9  till  1LQ2  our 
piimary  authority  is  the  Chronicle  known  as  that  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  ad- 
mirably edited  b;  Professor  Stubbs,  who  has  shown  the  prohnbilily  of  its  aatboTthip 
Mng  irally  due  to  the  roysl  treasurer,  Biihop  Klchard  Fits-NeaL  It  is  contianed 
to  1301  by  Boger  of  Uowden.  Both  are  works  of  the  highest  valae,  and  have  been 
cdiied  for  the  Bolls  Beries  by  Professor  Stnbba,  whose  prefaces  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Henry's  reign.  The  hisloty  by  Willinm  of 
Nnrborongh  (which  ends  in  119S)  is  a  work  of  tho  classical  school,  lini  William  of 
UilmnlniTy,  but  diitingnished  by  its  feimess  and  good  sense.  The  chronicles  of 
Balf  Niger,'  with  the  additioiis  of  Ralf  of  Coggeshall,  that  of  Gerrase  of  Canleibary, 
■be  Life  of  Sc  Hogb  of  I^iocoln  (edited  by  Mr.  Dimock),  the  voluminoas  works  of 
Giraldns  Camhrensia,  now  editing  by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  Dimock,  may  be 
sdflcted  as  especially  usefnt  amid  the  vast  mass  of  materials  fbr  Henri's  reign.  * 
ban  giTen  stmte  sccomit  of  these  in  I' 


.n  the  Dpeoiag  of  the  next  chapter.     Ijord  LjtUi- 
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ton's  "1Mb  of  Eenrf  tbe  Secood"  is  ■  fiill  and  lotMr  ftccoant  of  the  tunc;  Canon 
BoberlBon's  biograpli;'  of  Betet  is  accarau,  but  hostile  in  tone.  In  hii  "Docu- 
ments" Professor  Stubba  bas  printed  the  rarions  "Assizes,"  and  the  "Dialt^us  de 
Scaccario,"  wlilch  explains  the  financial  ndministration  of  tbe  Curia  Re^.] 

Yonng  as  he  was,  Henry  mounted  tbe  throne  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose of  governmeDt  which  bis  reien  caiTied  steadily  out.  His  prau- 
dcal,  serviceable  frame  suited  the  hardest  worker  of  hla  time. 
There  was  Bomething  ia  his  build  and  look,  in  the  square  stoat 
frnine,  the  fiery  face,  the  close-cropped  hair,  the  prominent  eyes,  the 
bell  neck,  the  coarse  strong  hands,  the  bowed  legs,  that  marked  out 


tbe  keen,  Blirriug,  coarse-fibred  man  of  business.  "  He  never  sits 
down,"  said  one  who  observed  bim  closely;  "ho  is  always  on  his 
legs  from  morning  till  night."  Orderly  in  business,  careless  in  ap- 
pearance, sparing  in  diet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest, 
chatty,  inquisitive,  endowed  with  a  singular  charm  of  address  and 
strength  of  memory,  obstinate  in  love  or  hatred,  n  fair  scholar,  a 
great  hunter,  his  general  air  that  of  a  rough,  passionate,  bnsy  man, 
ilenry's  personal  character  told  directly  on  the  character  of  his 
reign.  Ilis  accession  marks  the  period  of  amalgamation,  when 
neighborhood  and  trafSo  and  intermarriage  drew  finglishmcn  and 
Normaus  so  rapidly  into  a  single  people,  that  the  two  races  soon 
cease  to  be  distinguishable  from  one  another.  A  national  feeling 
was  thus  springing  up,  before  which  the  barriers  of  the  older  feud- 
alism were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had  even  less  reverence  for 
the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his  day ;  he  was,  indeed,  utterly 
without  the  imagination  and  reverence  which  enabled  men  to  ayui- 
pathize  with  any  past  at  all.  He  had  a  practical  man's  impatience 
of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  by  the  older  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  understand  other  men's  rcluc- 
tanoe  to  purchase  undoubted  improvements  by  the  sacrifice  of  ous- 
toras  and  traditions  of  by-gone  days.  Witfaout  any  theoretical  hos- 
tility to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state,  it  seemed  to  him  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  natural  course  to  trample  either  Baron^e  or 
Church  underfoot  to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.  He  saw 
clearly,  that  the  remedy  for  such  anarchy  as  England  had  endured 
under  Stephen  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  kingly  government  un- 
embarrassed by  any  privileges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by 
royal  servants,  and  in  whose  public  administration  the  nobles  acted 
simply  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign.  His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  or- 
ganization of  judicial  and  administrative  forms  which  realized  this 
idea,  bat  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were 
tending  in  tbe  samo  direction  ho  knew  nothing.  What  be  did  for 
the  great  moral  and  social  revolution  of  his  time  was  simply  to 
let  it  alone.  Religion  grew  more  and  more  identified  with  patri- 
otism ander  the  eyes  of  a  king  who  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and 
looked  at  picture-books  daring  mass,  who  never  confessed,  and 
cursed  God  in  wild  frenzies  of  blasphemy.  Great  peoples  formed 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  round  a  sovereign  who  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  hold  together  an  empire  which  the 
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growth  of  naUonality  moat  ineTit&bly  destroy.  There  Is  througb- 
ont  B  tragic  gi'&Dileur  ia  the  irony  of  Henry's  position,  tbat  of  a 
Sforza  of  the  fifteenth  century  set  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth, 
bnildiug  up  by  patience  and  policy  and  craft  a  oompoaite  dominion, 
alien  to  tho  deepest  sympathies  of  his  age,  and  swept  away  in  the 
end  by  popnlar  forces  to  whose  existence  his  very  cleverness  and 
activity  blinded  him.  Bat  indirectly,  and  unconsciously,  his  policy 
did  more  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  to  prepare  England  for 
the  nnity  and  freedom  which  the  fall  of  his  house  was  to  revea!. 

He  had  been  placedonthethrone,  as  webave  seen,  by  the  Church, 
His  first  work  was  to  repair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured 
till  his  secession  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Henry  the 
First;  and  it  was  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Theobald  that  the 
foreign  niaranders  were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  castles  demolish- 
ed in  spite  of  tiie  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  King's  Court  and 
Exchequer  restored.  Age  and  infirmity,  however,  warned  the  Pri- 
mate to  retire  from  the  post  of  minister,  and  his  power  fell  into  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  bauds  of  Thomas  Beket,  who  had  long 
acted  aa  his  confidential  adviser.  Thomas,  who  now  became  Chan- 
cellor, won  tho  personal  favor  of  the  King.  The  two  young  men 
had,  in  Theobald's  words,  "  but  one  heart  and  mind  ;"  Henry  jest- 
ed in  the  Chancellor's  ball,  or  tore  his  cloak  from  his  shouldi 
rough  horse-play  as  they  rode  through  the  streets.  Ho  loaded  bis 
favorite  with  riches  and  honors,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  think- 
ing that  Thomas  in  any  degree  influenced  hia  system  of  rnle.  Hen- 
ry's policy  seems,  for  got3  or  evil,  to  have  been  throughout  his 
own.  As  yet,  his  designs  appeared  to  aim  chiefly  at  power  across 
the  Channel,  whore  he  was  already  master  of  a  third  of  our  pres- 
ent France,  He  had  inherited  Anion  and  Touraine  from  his  fa- 
Jher,  Maine  and  yormantly  from  h'"  mother,  and  tjug  fnynn  prov- 
ince  of  thft  Snnlh,  Pnilnil,  S-ilntnngn,    Anirnr^nn^  EaiOgnul     thc^jU 

"     '     *'      *  '     and  Guieune.  as,  the  dowry  of  hia  wife. 
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The  actual  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  were  far  smaller  than 
his  own,  and  the  tact  of  Beket  had  bound  the  French  king  to 
Henry's  interests  by  securing  for  Henry's  son  the  hand  of  Mar- 
guerite, the  daughter  of  Lewis,  and  in  default  of  sons  the  heir- 
ess of  his  realm.  Bnt  even  Lewis  was  roused  to  resistance  when 
Henry  prepared  to  enforce  by  arms  his  claims  on  Toulouse ;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  Chancel- 
tor's  remonstrances,  at  once  withdrew.  Thomas  had  fonght  brave- 
ly throughout  the  campaign,  at  the  head  of  the  700  knights  who 
formed  his  honsehold,  but  the  King  had  other  work  for  nim  than 
war.  On  Theobald's  death  he  at  once  forced  on  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  on  Thomas  himself,  his  election  as  archbishop. 
His  pnrpoae  in  this  appointment  was  soon  revealed.  Henry  at  once 
proposed  to  the  bishops  that  a  clerk,  convicted  of  a  crime,  should 
he  deprived  of  his  orders,  and  handed  over  to  the  King's  tribunals. 
The  local  conrts  of  the  feudal  baronage  had  been  ronghly  shorn 
of  their  power  by  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  tho  First,  and  the 
Church  courts,  as  the   Conqueror  had  created  them,  with  their 
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exclusive  right  of  justice  over  the  whole  body  of'  educated  men 
throaghoat  the  realm,  formed  the  one  gi*eat  ezoeptioa  to  the  system 
which  -was  ooncentrating  all  jurisdictioa  in  the  handB  of  the  King. 
The  bishops  yielded,  but  opposition  oaine  from  the  very  prelate 
whom  Heury  had  created  to  enforce  his  will.  From  the  moment 
of  his  appointment  Thomas  had  flung  himself  Tvith  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  his  nature  into  the  part  he  had  to  play.  At  the  first  intima- 
tion of  Henry's  purpose  he  had  pointed  with  a  laugh  to  his  gay  at- 
tire: "You  are  choosing  a  fine  dress  to  figure  at  the  head  of  your 
Canterbury  monks;"  but  once  monk  and  primate, ho  passed  with  a 
fevered  earnestness  from  luxury  to  asceticism.  Even  as  minister 
he  had  opposed  the  King's  designs,  and  foretold  their  future  op- 
position: "You  will  soon  hate  me  as  much  as  you  love  me  now," 
he  said, "  for  you  assume  an  authority  in  the  afuirs  of  the  Church 
to  which  I  shall  never  assent."  A  prudent  man  might  have  doubt- 
ed the  wisdom  of  destroying  the  only  shelter  which  protected  piety 
or  learning  against  a  despot  like  the  Red  King,  and  in  the  mind  of 
Thomas  the  ecclesiasticiu  immunities  were  parts  of  the  sacred  her- 
itage of  the  Church.  He  stood  without  suf^rt ;  the  Pope  advised 
concession,  the  bishops  forsook  him,  and  Thomas  bent  at  last  to 
agree  to  the  constitutions,  or  Concordat  between  Church  and  State, 
which  Henry  presented  to  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  Many  of  its 
clauses  were  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  system  established  by  the 
Conqueror.  The  election  of  bishop  or  abbot  was  to  take  place  be- 
fore royal  officers,  in  the  King's  chapel,  and  with  the  King's  assent 
The  prelate  elect  wag  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  King  for  his  lands 
before  consecration,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a  barony  from  the 
King^ subject  to  all  feudal  burdens  of  taxation  and  attendance  in 
the  King's  Conit.  No  bishop  might  leave  the  realm  without  the 
royal  permission.  Ko  tenant  In  chief  or  royal  servant  should  be 
excommunicated,  or  their  land  placed  under  interdict,  but  bv  the 
King's  assent.  But  the  legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  iurtadic- 
tion  was  wholly  new.  The  King's  Court  was  to  decide  whether  a 
suit  between  clerk  and  layman,  whose  nature  was  disputed,  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  courts  or  the  King's.  A  royal  ofScer  was  to  bo 
present  in  all  ecolesiastical  proceedings,  in  order  to  confine  the  Bish- 
op's Court  within  its  own  due  limits,  and  a  clerk  once  convicted 
there  passed  at  once  under  the  civil  iurisdiction.  An  appeal  was 
left  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  tne  King's  Court  for  defect  of 
justice.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  churches  or  church-yards 
was  repealed,  so  far  as  property  and  not  persons  was  conoeracd. 
No  serTs  son  could  be  admitted  to  orders  without  his  lord's  per- 
mission. After  a  passionate  refusal,  the  Primate  at  last  set  his  seal 
to  the  Constitutions,  but  his  assent  was  soon  retracted,  and  the 
King's  savage  resentment  threw  the  whole  moral  advantage  of  the 

Eosition  into  the  Archbishop's  hands.  Vexations  charges  were 
ronght  against  him;  in  the  Council  of  Northampton  hla  life  was 
said  to  be  in  danger,  and  alt  ni^ed  him  to  submit.  But  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  the  courage  of  the  man  rose  to  its  full  height ;  grasp- 
ing his  arch  i  episcopal  cross,  he  entered  the  royal  conrt,  forbade  the 
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nobles  to  condemn  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Papal  See.  Shoots  of 
"Traitor  I  traitor  I"  followed  him  as  be  retired.  The  Primate  tmn- 
ed  fiercely  at  the  word ;  "  Were  I  a  knight,"  he  retorted, "  my  aword 
shonld  answer  that  foul  taunt,"  At  night-fall  be  Sed  in  disguise, 
and  reached  France  through  Flanders.  For  six  years  the  contest 
raged  bitterly ;  at  Some,  at  Paris,  the  ^^nta  of  the  two  powers  in- 
trigued against  each  other.  Henry  stooped  to  acts  of  the  meanest 
persecution  in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen  from  !Gnffland,  and 
in  confiscating  the  lands  of  their  order  till  the  monks  otFontigny 
shoold  refuse  Thomas  a  homo;  while  Beket  bimself  exhausted  the 
patience  of  bis  friends  \yf  his  violence  and  excommuaications,  as 
well  as  by  the  stnbbornness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  offensive 
clanse, "  saving  the  honor  of  my  order,"  the  addition  of  which  would 
hare  practically  neutralised  the  King's  reforms.  The  Pope  oonn- 
eeled  mildness;  Lewis  himself  for  a  time  withdrew  his  support;  bis 
own  clerks  gave  way  at  last  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bitter- 
ly when  his  horse  stambled  on  the  road,  "  saving  the  honor  of  the 
Cburcb  and  my  order,"  Bnt  neither  warning  nor  desertion  moved 
the  resolntion  of  the  Primate.  Ilenry,  in  dread  of  papal  excom- 
manication,  resolved  at  last  on  the  coronation  of  his  son,  in  defiance 
of  rfie  privileges  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York;  but 
the  Pope's  hands  were  now  freed  by  his  successes  in  Italy,  and  the 
threat  of  his  interposition  forced  the  King  to  a  show  of  submission. 
The  Archbishop  was  allowed  to  return  uter  a  reconciliation  with 
the  King  at  FVetheval,  and  the  Kentishmen  flocked  around  him 
vitb  uproarious  welcome  as  bo  entered  Canterbury.  "This  is  En- 
gland," said  bis  clerks,  as  they  saw  the  white  headl^ds  of  the  coast. 
"  Yon  will  wish  yourself  elaewhero  before  fifty  days  are  gone,"  said 
Thomas,  sadly;  and  bis  foreboding  showed  bis  appreciation  of 
Henry's  character.  He  was  now  in  the  royal  power,  and  orders 
bad  already  been  issued  by  the  younger  Henry  for  his  arrest,  when 
four  knights  from  the  King's  Court,  spurred  to  outrage  by  a  pas- 
nonate  outburst  of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  sea,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  stormy  parley 
with  him  in  his  chamber  tbey  withdrew  to  arm,  and  Thomas  was 
hurried  by  his  derks  into  the  cathedral.  As  he  reached  the  steps 
leading  from  the  transept  to  the  choir,  his  pursuers  burst  in,  shout- 
ing from  the  cloisters.  "  Where,"  cried  Repaid  Fitzurse,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  dimly  lighted  minster, "  where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas 
Beket?"  The  Primate  turned  resolutely  back:  "Here  am  I;  no 
traitor,  but  a  priest  of  Ood,"  he  replied ;  and  again  desoendtng  the 
steps,  he  placed  bimself  with  his  back  against  a  pillar  and  fronted 
his  foes.  All  the  bravery,  the  violence  of  his  old  knightly  life  seem- 
ed to  revive  in  Thomas  as  he  tossed  back  the  threats  and  demands 
of  his  assailants.  "You  are  our  prisoner,"  shouted  Fitzurse,  and 
the  four  knights  seized  bim  to  drag  bim  from  the  church.  "  Do 
not  touch  me, Reginald,"  shouted  the  Primate;  "pander  that  you 
are,  yoa  owe  mo  fealty;"  and,  availing  bimself  of  his  personal 
strength,  he  shook  him  roughly  off.  "  Strike  1  strike  I"  retorted 
Fitzurse;  and  blow  after  blow  strnck  Thomas  to  the  ground.    A 
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retainer  of  Ranulf  do  Broc  with  tlie  point  of  his  eword  acatt«rcd 
the  Primate's  braina  on  the  gronnd.  "Let  us  bo  off,"  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly; "this  traitor  will  nover  rise  again." 

The  brutal  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  horror  through- 
out Christendom ;  miraclea  were  wrought  at  the  martyr's  tomb ;  he 
was  canonized,  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  sainU; 
but  Henry's  active  negotiations  with  the  papaoy  averted  the  ex- 
communication which  at  first  threatened  to  avenge  the  deed  of 
blood.  The  Constitutions  of  Chtrendon  were  in  form  partially  an- 
nulled, and  liberty  of  canonical  election  restored  to  bishoprics  and 
abbacies.  In  reality,  however,  the  victory  remained  with  the  King. 
Throughout  his  reign  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  practically 
in  his  hands,  the  bishops  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  whiie 
the  King's  Court  asserted  its  power  over  the  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  close  of  the  great  struggle  left  Henry  free  to  complete  bis 
great  work  of  legal  reform.  He  had  already  availed  himself  of  the 
expedition  against  Toulonse  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  tho 
baronage  by  tlie  commutation  of  their  personal  services  in  the  field 
for  a  nion»^  payment,  a  "  scntage,"  or  "  shield  money,"  for  each 
fief.  Tho  King  thns  became  master  of  resonrces  which  Goabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  military  support  of  bis  tenants,  and  to 
maintain  a  force  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  their  place.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  accompanied  by 
measures  which  robbed  them  of  their  legal  jurisdiction.  The  cir- 
cuits of  the  judges  wero  restored,  and  instructions  were  given  them 
to  enter  the  manors  of  the  barons  and  make  mquiry  into  their 
privUeges ;  while  the  office  of  sheriff  was  withdrawn  from  tlie 
great  nobles  of  tho  shire  and  intrusted  to  the  lawyers  and  courtiers 
who  already  furnished  the  staff  of  justices.  Tbe  resentment  of  the 
barons  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  when  the  King's 
eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suddenly  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Prnnce,  and  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  bis  English  realm. 
France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  joined  the  league  against  Henry, 
a  French  army  appeared  beneath  the  walls  of  Rouen,  while  the 
King's  younger  sons,  Richard  and  GeoSry,  took  up  arms  in  Acqai- 
taine.  In  England  a  descent  of  Flemish  mercenaries  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  been  repulsed  by  the  loyal  juBtioiaries  near 
St.  Edmundsbnry;  but  Lewis  had  no  sooner  invaded  Normandy 
than  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  was  revealed.  Tho  Scots 
crossed  the  border,  Roger  de  Mowbray  rose  in  revolt  in  Yorkshire, 
Earl  Ferrars  in  the  midland  shires,  Hugh  Bigod  in  tbe  eastern 
counties,  while  a  Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support  the  insurrection 
by  a  descent  upon  the  coast.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
still  hung  around  Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  hurrying  to 
meet  these  perils  in  England  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  tho 
shrine  of  the  new  martyr,  and  to  submit  to  a  public  scourging  in 
expiation  of  his  sin.  But  his  penance  was  hardly  wrought  when 
all  danger  was  dispelled  by  a  series  of  triumphs.  Tho  King  of 
Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  surprised  by  the  English  nnder  cover 
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of  %  miBt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  hia  jnsticiary,  Raoulf  de  Otanril, 
and  at  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  the  English  rebels  hastened  to  lay 
doirn  their  arms.  With  the  army  of  mercenaries  which  he  had 
broaght  to  £D^laud,  Heniy  was  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ronea, 
and  to  reduce  his  sons  to  submission.  The  revolt  of  the  baronage, 
essily  aa  it  had  been  subdued,  beoame  the  pretext  for  fresh  blows 
St  their  power.  TTie  greatest  of  these  was  his  Assize  of  Arms, 
which  restored  the  national  militia  to  the  place  which  it  had  lost 
at  the  ConqaesL  The  substitution  of  scutage  for  military  service 
had  practically  freed  the  Crown  from  the  support  of  the  baronage 
and  tbeir  feudal  retainers :  the  Assize  aabstituted  for  this  fRndii] 
organization  the  older  military  obljgatioij  of  evenr  freeman  to  hpfvp 
in  the  defense  of  the  realm.  Every  knight  waa  forced  to  arm  him- 
self  with  coat  of  mail,  and  shield  and  lance ;  every  freeholder  with 
lance  and  haaberk ;  every  bnrgess  and  poorer  freeman  with  lance 
and  iron  helmet.  This  universal  levy  of  the  armed  nation  was 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  pnrposea  of  defense. 

The  measures  we  have  named  were  only  part  of  Henry's  legtsla- 
tioD.  Hia  reign,  it  has  been  truly  s^d,  "  initiated  the  rule  of  law  " 
as  distinct  from  the  despotism — tempered  in  the  case  of  his  grand- 
father by  routine — of  the  earlier  Norman  kings.  It  wns  in  suc- 
cessive "Assizes,"  brief  codes  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  great 
coDDc'ds  of  barons  and  prelates  he  summoned  year  by  year,  that 
be  perfected,  by  a  system  of  reforms,  the  administrative  measures 
which  had  began  with  Henry  the  First.  The  fabrio  of  our  judicial 
legislation  commences  with  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  hrst  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  order  of  the  realm  by  reviving 
the  old  English  system  of  mutual  security,  or  frank- pledge.  No 
stranger  might  abide  in  any  place  save  a  borough,  and  tliere  but 
for  a  single  night,  unless  sureties  were  given  for  hia  good  behav- 
ior; and  the  list  of  such  strangers  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  itin- 
erant justices.     In  the  provisions  qf  tbjs  ^aize  for  the  repres- 


mship,  were  sworn  to  present  those  who  were 
koown  or  reputed  as  criminals  within  tfaeir  district  for  trial  by 
ordeal.  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely  witnesses,  but  sworn  to 
act  as  judges  also  in  determining  the  value  of  the  charge ;  and  it  is 
this  double  character  of  Henry's  jurors  that  has  descended  to  our 
■  "ffnmd  igry,"  who  still  remain  charged  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing cnminals  for  trial  after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against 
tbera.  Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  modem  condition. 
Under  Edward  the  First,  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  particular 
fact  in  <juestion  were  added  in  each  case  to  the  general  jury,  and  at 
a  later  time,  by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  jurors,  the  last 
became  simply  "  witnesses,"  without  any  judicial  power,  while  the 
firat  ceased  to  be  witnessea  at  all,  and,  as  our  modem  jurors,  re- 
mained only  judges  of  the  testimony  given.  With  this  assize,  too, 
the  practice  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  English  times, 
of  "compurgation,**  passed  away.    Under  this  system  the  accused 
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bora  and  kinsmen ;  bnt  for  the  fift^  years  whiob  followed  the  Assize 
of  Clarcndoii  his  trial,  after  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jnry, 
was  found  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  "judgment  of  Grod."  Innocence 
could  be  proved  by  tho  power  of  holding  hot  iron  in  the  hand,  or  by 
sinking  when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swimming  was  a  proof  of 
lilt.    The  ordeal  by  battle  or  judicial  combat  introduced  by  the 

ormans  had,  as  we  hare  seen  in  the  case  of  St.  Edmnndsbury, 
been  confined  to  the  feudal  manors.  It  was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  ordeal  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  which  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  **  petty  jury"  for  the 
final  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  expanded 
in  that  of  Northampton,  issued  as  instructions  to  the  indges  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  barons.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen.  Lad  restored 
the  King's  Court  and  the  occasional  circuits  of  its  justices :  at  the 
Council  of  Northampton  be  rendered  this  institution  permanent 
and  regular,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  to  each  of 
which  he  assigned  three  itineraut  justices.  The  circuits  thus  de- 
fined correspond  rongbly  with  those  that  exist  at  the  present  day. 
The  primary  object  of  these  circuits  was  undoubtedly  financial,  but 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  judges  were  extended  by  the  abolition 
of  all  feudal  exemptions  from  their  jarisdiction.  The  chief  danger 
of  the  new  system  lay  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to  judicial 
corruption;  and  so  great  were  its  abuses  that  Henry  was  soon 
forced  to  restrict  for  a  time  the  number  of  justices  to  five — reserving 
appeals  from  their  court  to  himself  in  council  It  is  from  this  Up- 
per Court  of  Appeal,  which  he  thus  erected,  that  the  jadicial  pow- 
ers now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  are  derived,  as  well  as  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  In  the  next  centurr  it  be- 
comes the  great  council  of  the  realm,  from  which  the  Privy  Coancil 
drew  its  legislative,  and  the  House  of  Lords  its  judicial,  character. 
The  Court  of  Star-Chamber  aud  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pri>'y 
Council  are  later  offshoots  of  Henry's  creation.  The  King's  Court, 
which  became  inferior  to  this  higher  jurisdiction,  divided  after  the 
Great  Charter  into  the  three  distinct  courts  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Exchequer,  aud  the  Common  Fleas,  which  by  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  received  distinct  judges,  and  became  for 
all  purposes  separate. 

lienry  was  now  in  appearance  thoroughly  master  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  bis  invasion  of  Ireland  had  added  that  island  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  Euglish  crown.  But  the  course  of  triumph  and 
legislation  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  and  revolts  of  his 
sons.  The  succeBsive  deaths  of  Henry  and  Gleoffry  were  followed 
by  intrigues  between  Kichard,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  Ao- 
qultaine,  and  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  Lewis  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  plot  broke  out  at  last  in  actual  conflict;  Richard  did 
homage  to  Philip,  and  the  allied  forces  suddenly  appeared  before 
Le  Mans,  from  which  Henry  retreated  in  headlong  flight  toward 
Kormandy.  From  a  height  where  he  baited  to  look  bock  on  the 
boruing  city,  so  dear  to  him  as  his  birthplace,  the  old  King  hnrled 
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his  curse  against  God :  "  Since  Thoa  hast  taken  from  me  the  town 
I  lored  best,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  my  father  lies 
boned,  I  will  have  my  revenge  on  Thee  too — I  will  rob  Thee  of  that 
thing  Thon  lovest  most  in  me."  Death  was  upon  him,  and.the  long- 
iog  M  a  dying  man  drew  him  to  the  home  of  his  race.  Tours  fell 
13  he  lay  at  Saumur,  and  the  hunted  King  was  driven  to  beg  mercy 
from  his  foea.  They  gave  him  the  list  of  the  conspirators  against 
him :  at  the  head  oi  them  was  his  youngest  and  best  -  loved  son, 
John.  "Now,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  "let 
things  go  as  they  will — I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the  world." 
Ue  was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of  Yienne,  and  mut- 
tering, "  Shame,  shame  on  a  conqnered  king,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


BobUob  IX.— 


«  FaU  of  the  AiiBevtiu,  1180-1304. 


[iia(Aon  (to. —Id  addilioo  to  thoee  tnentioned  in  the  last  aection,  the  ChrtmidB 
«r  Ridujil  of  Devizes,  and  ths  "  IliDerarimn  Regis  Ricsrdi,"  eilitea  b/  Professor 
Snibbs,are  osefnl  for  Bichard's  reign.  HigDrd's  "Gesta  Philippi,"  and  the  "Fhi- 
lippis"  t^  Brito  Annoricus,  the  chief  ■nlhorities  oa  the  French  side,  are  given  in 
Ducbosna,  "HisL  Fianc.  Scriptores,"  vol.  t.] 


We  need  not  follow  Richard  in  the  Crusade  which  occupied  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  which  left  England  for  four  years  witb- 
DDt  a  rttler — in  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  his  conquest  of  Cyprus, his 
victory  at  Jaffa,  his  fruitless  march  upon  Jernsalem,  the  truce  he 
concluded  with  Saladin,  his  shipwreck  as  he  returned,  or  his  two  im- 
prisonments in  Germany,  Freed  at  last  from  his  captivity,  he  found 
himself  among  dangers  which  he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  under- 
valne.  Less  wary  than  his  father,  less  ingenious  in  bis  political  con- 
ceptions than  John,  Richard  was  far  from  a  mere  soldier.  A  love 
of  adventure,  a  pride  in  sheer  physical  strength,  here  and  there  a 
romantic  generosity,  jostled  roughly  with  the  craft,  the  unscrupulous- 
Dcss,  the  violence  of  his  race ;  hut  he  was  at  heart  a  statesman,  cool 
and  patient  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  as  be  was  bold  in  their  con- 
ception. "The  devil  is  loose;  take  care  of  yourself,"  Philip  had 
written  to  John  at  the  news  of  the  King's  release.  In  the  French 
Kmg's  case  a  restless  ambition  was  spurred  to  action  by  insults 
which  he  had  borne  daring  the  Crusade,  and  he  had  availed  himself 
of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  invade  Normandy.  John,  traitor  to 
his  brother  aa  to  his  father,  had  joined  his  alliance ;  while  the  Lords 
of  Acquitaine  rose  in  revolt  nnder  the  troubadour  Bertrand  de 
Bom.  Jealousy  of  the  rule  of  strangers,  weariness  of  the  tnrbu- 
leoee  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Angevins  or  of  the  greed  and 
oppression  of  their  financial  administration,  combined  with  an  im- 
pstienoe  of  their  firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to  alienate 
die  nobleeie  of  their  provinces  on  the  Continent.  Loyalty  among 
the  people  there  was  none ;  even  Anion,  the  home  of  their  race,  drift- 
ed toward  Philip  as  steadily  as  Poiton.  England  was  drained  by 
the  tax  for  Richard's  ransom,  and  irritated  by  his  rraumption  oa  hu 
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retnm  of  all  the  ealeB  b^  which  ha  had  raised  fands  for  hia  Cmeade. 
For  aome  time  he  could  do  nothing  but  hold  Philip  in  check  on  the 
Norman  frontier,  surprise  his  treasure  at  Fretheval,  and  reduce  to 
sabmiBsion  the  rebels  of  Acquitaine.  A  truce,  which  these  suc- 
cesses wrested  from  Philip,  gnvo  him  breathing-space  for  a  final 
blow  at  his  opponent. 

Extortion  had  wrung  from  England  wealth  which  again  filled 
the  royal  treasury,  and  Richard's  bribes  detached  Flanders  from 
the  French  alliance,  and  united  the  Counts  of  Chartres,  Champagne, 
and  Boulogne  with  the  Bretons  in  a  revolt  against  Philip.  Otho, 
a  nephew  of  Richard's,  was  now  one  of  two  rival  claimants  of  the 
empire,  aud  William  Longchamp  of  Ely  was  busy  knitting  an  alli- 
ance which  would  bring  the  German  lances  to  bear  on  the  King  of 
Paris.  But  the  security  of  Normandy  was  requisite  to  the  success 
of  those  wider  plans,  and  Richard  saw  that  its  defense  could  no 
longer  rest  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Nonnan  people.  His  father  might 
trace  his  descent  through  Matilda  from  the  line  of  Hrolf,  but  the 
Angevin  rnlcr  was  in  fact  a  stranger  to  the  Norman,  Nor  did 
Henry  appeal  to  hia  subjecte'  loyalty ;  he  held  them,  as  he  held  his 
other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative  bond,  as  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, and  guarded  their  bonier  with  foreign  troops.  Richai'd  only 
exaggerated  his  father's  policy.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Norman 
to  recognize  hia  duke  with  any  real  sympathy  in  the  Angevin  prince 
whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the  head  of  Brabangon 
mercenaries,  in  whose  camp  the  old  names  of  the  Norman  baronage 
were  missing  and  Merchad^,  a  mere  Gascon  ruffian,  held  supreme 
command.  The  purely  military  site  which  Richai-d  selected  for  the 
uew  fortress  with  whiofa  he  guarded  the  border,  showed  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Normandy  could  now  only  be  held  in  a  milita- 
ry way.  As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill,  his  "  Saucy  Castle,"  Cbi- 
teau  Gaillard,  stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  at  Gaillon  in 
a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley  of  Les  Ande- 
lys  breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  cliffs  along  its  bank.  Blue  masses 
of  woodland  crown  the  distant  hills;  within  the  river  curve  lie 
a  dull  reach  of  flat  meadow,  round  which  the  Seine,  broken  with 
green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  gray  and  blue  of  the  sky,  flashes 
like  a  silver  bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle  formed  a  part  • 
of  an  intrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed  to  cover  his  Nor- 
man capital  Approach  by  the  river  was  blocked  by  a  stockade 
and  a  bridge  of  boats,  by  a  fort  on  the  islet  in  mid-atrenm,  and  by 
the  tower  which  the  King  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gnmbcn,  then 
an  impassable  marsh.  In  the  angle  between  this  valley  and  the 
Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
connects  with  the  general  plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  river,  the  crowning  fortress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks, 
and  the  walls  which  connected  it  with  the  town  and  stockade,  have 
for  the  most  part  gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  done 
little  to  destroy  the  fortifications  themselves — the  fosse,  hewn  deep 
into  the  solid  rock,  with  caBcmcnts  hollowed  ont  along  its  sides,  the 
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fluted  vails  of  the  citadel,  the  hnge  donjon  looMi^  dovn  on  the     Bio.  ix. 
brown  roofs  and  huddled  gables  of  Lee  Andelya.     Even  now,  in  its  tuifIli 
rain,  we  can  understand  the  tnumphant  oatbarst  of  its  royal  baild- 
er  as  he  eaw  it  rising  against  the  sky :  "  How  prcttj  a  child  is  mine, 
this  child  of  but  one  year  old !" 

The  easy  reduction  of  Normandr  on  the  fait  of  Chateau  Gaillard 
at  a  later  time  proved  Richard's  foresight ;  bat  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity were  mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  callous 
indifference  to  honor.  The  treaty  which  interrupted  his  war  with 
Philip  provided  that  Andelys  should  not  be  fortified,  and  three 
months  after  its  ratification  he  was  building  his  "Saucy  Castle." 
"  I  will  take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed  in  wrath 
as  he  saw  it  rise.  "  I  wonld  hold  it,  were  the  walls  of  butter,"  was 
the  defiant  answer  of  his  foe.  It  was  Church  land,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Koucn  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its  seizure,  but 
the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery,  and  intrigued  with  Rome 
till  tfae  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was  just  as  defiant  of  a  "rain 
of  blood,"  whose  fall  scared  bia  conrtiei's.  "  Had  an  angcl  from 
heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,"  says  a  cool  obseiTer, "  he  would 
have  answered  with  a  curse."  The  twelvemonth's  hard  work,  in 
fact,  by  securing  the  Norman  frontier,  set  Richard  free  to  deal  his 
long-meditated  blow  at  Philip.  Money  only  was  wanting,  and  the 
King  listened  with  more  than  the  greed  of  his  race  to  the  rumor 
that  a  treasure  had  been  found  in  the  fields  of  the  Limousin. 
Twelve  knights  of  gold  seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find, 
it  was  said,  of  tho  Lord  of  Cbalnz.  Treasure-trove  at  any  rate  there 
was,  and  Richard  prowled  around  the  walla,  but  the  castle  held 
stubbornly  out  till  the  King's  greed  passed  into  savage  menace ; 
he  wonld  hang  all,  he  swore — man,  woman,  the  very  child  at  the 
breast.  In  the  midst  of  his  threats  an  arrow  from  the  walls  struck 
him  down.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  patdoning  with  kingly  gener- 
osity the  archer  who  had  shot  him,  ontraging  with  bitter  mockery 
the  priests  who  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and  restitution. 

The  jealousy  of  province  against  province  broke  out  fiercely  at  Thoiomof 
his  death.  John  was  acknowledged  as  King  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, while  AnJDU,  Maine,  and  Touraine  did  homage  to  Arthur, 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother  GeofFry,  tlie  late  Duke  of  Brittany. 
The  ambition  of  Philip,  who  protected  his  cause,  turned  the  day 
against  Arthur:  the  Angevins  rose  against  the  French  garrisons 
with  which  the  French  King  practically  annexed  the  country,  and 
John  was  at  last  owned  as  master  of  tho  whole  dominion  of  his 
house.  A  fresh  outbreak  of  war  was  fatal  to  his  rival ;  surprised 
at  the  siege  of  Mirabcau  by  a  rapid  march  of  the  King,  Arthur 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen,  and  murdered  there,  as  men  believed, 
by  his  uncle's  hand.  The  brutal  outrage  at  once  roused  Poitou  in 
revolt,  Anjoa  and  Touraine  welcomed  Philip,  and  the  French  King 
marched  straight  on  Normandy,  The  ease  with  which  its  conquest 
*iS  effected  is  explained  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  popular  re- 
irjtance  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves,  Ilalf  a  century 
before  the  sight  of  a  Frcncliman  in  the  land  would  have  roused 
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ever;  peasant  to  snae  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe ;  bat  town  after 
town  surrendered  at  the  mere  Bummons  of  Philip,  and  Haa  oonqnest 
was  hardly  over  before  Normandy  settled  down  into  the  most  loyal 
of  the  provinces  of  France.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise 
liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the  claims  of  the  towns  to  ind&. 
pendcnce  ^nd  eelf-govemment,  as  well  as  to  the  overpowering  force 
and  military  ability  with  which  the  conquest  was  effected.  But 
the  nttor  absence  of  all  opposition  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a 
deeper  caase ;  to  the  Norman,  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip  was 
a  mere  passing  from  one  foreign  master  to  another,  and  foreigner 
for  foreigner  Philip  was  the  less  alien  of  the  two.  Between  Franco 
and  Normandy  there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of 
strife ;  between  Norman  and  Angevin  lay  a  ccntnry  of  bitterest 
hate.  Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in 
fact  of  a  dependence  which  had  always  existed  In  theory;  Philip 
entered  Kouen  as  the  overlord  of  its  dnkes,  while  the  submission  to 
the  honse  of  Anjoa  had  been  the  most  humiliating  of  all  sabmis- 
sions,  the  submission  to  an  equal. 

It  was  the  consdousness  of  this  temper  in  the  Norman  people 
that  forced  John  to  abandon  all  hope  ot  resistance  on  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  relieve  ChStean  Gaillard,  by  the  siege  of  whidi 
Philip  commenoed  his  invasion.  The  skill  with  which  the  com- 
bined movements  for  its  relief  were  planned  proves  the  King's  mili- 
tary ability.  The  besi^ers  were  parted  into  two  masses  by  tbo 
Seine;  the  bulk  of  their  forces  were  camped  in  the  level  space 
within  the  bend  of  the  river,  while  one  diviuon  was  thrown  across 
it  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Qambon,  and  sweep  the  country 
around  of  its  provisions.  John  proposed  to  cut  the  French  army 
in  two  by  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  which  formed  the  only 
communication  between  the  two  bodies,  while  the  whole  of  his  own 
forces  flung  themselves  onthe  rear  of  the  French  division  encamp- 
ed in  the  cul-^Bac  formed  by  the  river  bend,  and  without  any  exit 
save  the  bridge.  Had  the  attack  been  carried  out  as  ably  as  it  was 
planned,  it  mnst  have  ended  in  Philip's  ruin ;  but  the  two  assaults 
were  not  made  simnltaneoasly,  and  were  successively  repulsed. 
The  repulse  was  followed  by  the  ntter  collapse  of  the  military  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Angevins  had  held  Normandy;  John's  treasury- 
was  exhausted,  and  bis  mercenaries  passed  over  to  the  foe.  The 
King^s  despairing  appeal  to  the  duchy  itself  came  too  late;  its 
nobles  were  already  treating  with  Philip,  and  the  towns  were  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  siege-train  of  the  French.  It  was  despair  of 
any  aid  from  Normandy  that  drove  John  over-sea  to  seek  it  as 
fruitlessly  from  England ;  but  with  the  faU  of  Chilean  Gaillard, 
after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  province  passed  without  s  struggle  into 
the  French  King's  hands.  On  its  loss  hung  the  destinies  of  En- 
gland ;  and  the  interest  that  attaches  one  to  the  grand  ruin  on  the 
heights  of  Lea  Andelys  is,  that  it  represents  the  ruin  of  a  system  as 
well  as  of  a  camp.  From  ite  dark  donjon  and  broken  walls  we  Bee 
not  merely  the  pleasant  vale  of  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  our 
own  Runnymede. 
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It  ia  in  a  review  ofthe  literatare  of  England  during  tbe  period 
that  we  have  just^i^^^rAd,  that  we  ehall  beet  understand  the 
new  English  peopje\?iit^~which  John,  when  driven  from  Noi 
mandv,  lonnd  hima^KJMo^to  face. 

In  his  contest  witlil^l^et,  Henry  the  Second  bad  been  power- 
fully uded  by  the  silont  involution  which  now  began  to  part  the 
purely  literary  {^agsiitpm  the  Church.  During  the  earlier  ages 
of  our  history  ^^"uT^^en  literature  springing  up  io  ecclesiastic- 
al Bchools,  and  protect^^tself  against  the  ignorance  and  viotenoe 
of  the  time  under  eccKbm«tical  privileges.  With  bat  two  ex- 
ceptions, in  fact,  thofte  or^lfred  and  Ethelweard,  all  our  writers 
from  B^da  to  the  days  of  the  Angevins  are  clergy  or  monks. 
The  revival  of  letters  which  followed  the  Conquest  was  a  pure- 
ly ecclesiastical  revival ;  the  intellectual  impulee  which  Beo  had 
i^ven  to  Normandy  traveled  across  tbe  Channel  with  the  new 
Norman  abbots  who  were  egtablished  in  the  greater  Englitih  mon- 
aateries;  and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where  the  chief  works 
of  Latin  literature,  patristio  or  classical,  were  copied  and  illumi- 
nated, the  lives  of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the  mo- 
nastic chronicle,  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  every  religions 
bouse  of  any  importance.  Fmitfal  of  results  as  it  had  been  in 
France,  the  philosophical  and  devotional  impulse  given  by  Anselm 
produced  no  English  work  of  theology  or  metaphysics ;  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  national  temper  that  the  literary  revival  at  once 
took  the  older  historical  form.  At  Durham,  Tni^ot  and  Simeon 
threw  into  Latin  shape  the  national  annals  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First,  with  an  especial  regard  to  Northern  affairs;  while  the 
earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were  noted  down  by  two  Priors 
of  Hezbam  In  the  wild  border-land  between  England  and  tbe 
Scots,  These,  however,  were  the  colorless  jottings  of  mere  annal- 
ists ;  it  was  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury,  in  Osbem's  lives 
of  the  English  saints  Dunstan  and  Elfeg,  or  in  Eadmer's  record 
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of  the  straggle  of  ADselm  against  the  Red  King  and  his  succeBsor, 
that  we  eeo  the  firat  iDdications  of  a  distinctively  EngUeb  feeling 
telling  on  the  new  literature.  The  national  impulse  is  yet  mora 
conspicuous  in  the  two  historians  that  followed.  The  war-songB 
of  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  were  preserved  by  Henry, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Huntinedon,  who  wove  them  into  aanals  com- 
piled from  Bssda  and  the  Chronicle ;  while  William,  the  librariao 
of  Malmesbury,  has  industriously  collected  the  lighter  ballads 
which  embodied  the  popular  traditions  of  the  English  Kinea. 
The  revival  of  En^ish  patriotism  is  yet  more  distinctly  visible 
in  the  Sayings  of  Alfred  and  the  legend  of  Hereward's  struggle 
in  the  Fens  of  Ely,  whose  composition  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

We  may  see  the  teodenoy  of  English  literature  at  the  close  of 
the  Norman  period  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  In  himself,  as  in 
his  worlc,  he  marks  the  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, for  he  was  of  both  English  and  Norman  parentage,  and 
his  sympathies  were  as  divided  as  his  blood.  In  the  form  and 
style  of  his  writings  he  shows  the  influence  of  those  classical  stud- 
ies which  were  now  reviving  throughout  Christendom,  Monk 
as  he  is,  lie  discards  the  older  ecclesiastical  models  and  the  an- 
nalistic  form.  Events  are  grouped  together  with  no  strict  ref- 
erence to  time,  while  the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loose- 
ly along,  with  constant  breaks  of  d^ression,  over  the  general  his- 
tory of  Europe  and  the  Church,  It  is  in  this  change  of  historic 
spirit  that  William  takes  his  place  as  first  of  the  more  statesman- 
like and  philosophic  school  of  historians  who  began  soon  to  arise 
in  direct  connection  with  the  Court,  and  among  whom  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  "Benedict 
of  Peterborough,"  with  his  continnatoi-  I^ger  of  Howden,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Both  held  judicial  offices  under  Henry  the 
Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that  they  owe  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  their  information  as  to  afiairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  their  copious  supply  of  official  documents,  and  the 
purely  political  temper  with  which  they  regard  the  conflict  of 
Chsroh  and  State  in  their  time.  The  same  freedom  from  ecclesi- 
astical bias,  combined  with  i-emarkable  critical  ability,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  William,  the  Canon  of  Newhorongh.  From  the 
time  of  Hcnrr  the  First,  in  fact,  the  English  Court  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  distinctly  secular  literature.  The  treatise  of 
Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  the  justiciar  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  earli- 
est work  on  English  law,  as  that  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Richard 
Fitz-Neal,  on  tie  Exchequer,  is  the  earliest  on  English  govern- 
ment, Romance  had  long  before  taken  root  in  the  court  ot  Henry 
the  First,  where,  under  the  pati-onage  of  Queen  Maud,  the  "  Dreams 
of  Arthur,"  so  long  cherished  by  the  Colts  of  Brittany,  which  had 
traveled  to  Wales  in  the  train  of  the  exile  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  took 
,)e  in  the  History  of  the  Britons  by  Geofl'ry  of  Monmouth. 
Myth,  legend,  tradition,  the  classical  pedantry  of  the  day,  the 
Welsh  dreams  of  future  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the  memories 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charles  the 
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Qraat,  vere  mingled  together  by  thia  dariog  fikbulist  in  a  work 
wbose  popularity  became  at  once  immense.  Alfred  of  Beverly 
tranaferred  hia  inventions  into  the  region  of  sober  bistory,  while 
two  Norman  trouveura,  Gaimar  and  Wace,  translated  tbem  into 
Freocb  verse.  So  complete  was  the  credence  they  obtained,  that 
Artbar'a  tomb  at  Glastonbury  waa  visited  by  Henry  the  Second, 
while  tbe  child  of  his  son  Geofiry  and  of  Constance  of  Brittany 
bore  tbe  name  of  the  Celtic  hero.  Oat  of  Geofiry's  creation  grew 
little  by  little  the  poem  of  the  Table  Round.  Brittany,  which 
bad  mingled  with  the  story  of  Arthur  tbe  older  and  more  mysteri- 
oiw  legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of  Lancelot  to  tbe 
wandering  minstrels  of  tbe  day,  who  moulded  it,  as  they  wandered 
from  ball  to  hall,  into  tbe  familiar  song  of  knighthood  wrested 
from  its  loyalty  by  the  love  of  woman.  Tbe  stoi-ies  of  Tristram 
and  Gawayne,  at  first  as  independent  as  that  of  Lancelot,  were 
drawn  with  it  into  tbe  whirlpool  of  Arthariau  romance;  and 
when  the  Cbarch,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  tbe  legends  of 
chivalry,  invented  as  a  counteracting  influence  the  poem  of  the 
Sacred  £)isb,  the  San  Graal  which  held  tbe  blood  of  the  Cross, 
invisible  to  alt  eyes  but  those  of  tbe  pure  in  beort,  the  genius  of  a 
Court  poet,  Walter  de  Map,  wove  tbe  rival  legends  tc^ether,  sent 
Arthur  and  his  knigbts  wandering, over  sea  and  land  in  tbe  oaeat 
of  tbe  San  Graal,  and  crowned  the  work  by  the  fignre  of  Sir  Gala- 
bad,  the  type  of  ideal  knighthood,  without  fear  and  withont  re- 
proach. 

Walter  was  one  of  two  remarkable  men  who  stand  before  us  as 
tbe  representatives  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  literary,  social,  and  re- 
l^ioas  criticism  which  followed  the  growth  of  i-omance  and  the 
appearance  of  a  freer  historical  tone  in  the  court  of  tbe  two  Hen- 
nes.  Bom  on  the  Welsh  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a  favorite 
with  the  King,  a  royal  chaplain,  justioiary,  and  embassador,  tbe 
genins  of  Walter  do  Map  was  as  various  as  it  was  prolific  He  is 
as  mach  at  his  ease  in  sweeping  together  the  cbitrchat  of  the  time 
in  hia  "  Courtly  Trifles,"  as  in  creating  the  character  of  Sir  Gala- 
had.  But  he  only  rose  to  his  fullest  strength  when  be  turned 
from  the  fields  of  romance  to  that  of  Chnroh  reform,  and  embodied 
the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  bis  day  in  the  figure  of  bis  "Bishop 
Goliath,"  The  whole  spirit  of  Henry  and  his  Court  in  their  strug- 
gle with  Beket  is  reflected  and  illustrated  in  the  ap<>ca1ypse  and 
confession  of  this  imaginary  prelate.  Picture  after  picture  strips 
tbe  veil  from  the  corruption  of  the  mediaval  Cburob,  its  indolence, 
its  thirst  for  gain,  ita  secret  immorality.  The  whole  body  of  tbe 
clei^y,  from  f*ope  to  hedge-priest,  is  painted  as  busy  in  the  chase 
for  gain;  what  escapes  tbe  oisbop  ia  snapped  up  by  the  archdea- 
con, what  escapes  the  archdeacon  is  nosed  and  bunted  down  by 
the  dean,  while  a  host  of  minor  oflicials  prowl  hungrily  around 
these  greater  marauders.  Out  of  the  crawd  of  figures  which  fills 
the  canvas  of  the  satirist,  pluralist  vicars,  abbots  "  purple  as  their 
wines,"  monks  feeding  and  chattering  together  like  parrots  in  the 
refectory,  rises  the  Philistine  Bishop,  light  of  purpose,  void  of  con- 
scipnce,  lost  in  sensuality,  dmnken,  unchaste,  tbe  Qotiath  wbc 
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Sams  up  the  onormities  of  all,  and  asainBt  vhoBe  forehead  this 
new  David  elings  hie  sharp  pebble  of  the  brook.     Powerless  to 
bold  the  wine-cup,  Goliath  trolls  out  the  famona  drinking-Bong 
that  a  hundred  tranBlations  have  made  familiar  to  as: 
"Die  I  mmt,  but  let  me  die  drinking  in  an  innl 
Hold  the  wina-cnp  to  taj  lip»  iparkltng  from  the  bin  I 
So,  when  angeb  flatter  down  to  tales  me  from  n;  no, 
'Ah,  God  luTS  mertj  on  this  sot,'  Iba  charubs  will  begin!" 

The  spirit  of  criticism  which  ass^led  ia  Walter  the  ecclesiaetio- 
al  system  of  the  day,  ventared  in  Gerald  de  Barri  to  attack  its 
system  of  civil  government.  Gierald  is  the  father  of  our  popular 
literature,  as  he  is  the  originator  of  the  poUtioal  and  ecclesiastical 
pamphlet.  Welsh  blood  (as  his  usaal  name  of  Giiuldus  Cambren- 
sis  implies)  mixed  with  N^orman  in  bis  veins,  and  something  of  the 
restless  Celtic  fire  mnH  alike  through  hia  writings  and  his  life.  A 
busy  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming  archdeaoon  in  Wales,  the  wit- 
tiest of  Conrt  chaplains,  the  most  tronblesome  of  bishops,  Gerald 
became  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  of  all  the  authors  of  hia 
time.  In  his  hands  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took  the  vivacity 
and  picturesque nesB  of  the  jongleur's  verse.  Reared  as  he  had 
been  in  classical  studies,  he  threw  pedantry  contemptuously  aside, 
"  It  is  better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  understood,"  is  fais  char- 
acteristic apologT  for  the  novelty  of  his  style :  "  new  times  require 
new  fashions,  and  so  I  have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry 
method  of  some  authors,  aod  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of 
speech  which  is  actually  in  vogue  to-day."  His  tract  on  the  ooo- 
qnest  of  Ireland  and  his  account  of  Wales,  which  are  in  fact  re- 
ports of  two  journeys  undertaken  in  those  conntries  with  JohQ 
and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  illustrate  his  rapid  faculty  of  careless 
observation,  his  audacity,  and  his  good  sense.  They  are  just  the 
sort  of  lively,  dashing  letters  that  we  find  in  the  correspondenoe 
of  a  modem  journal.  There  is  the  same  modem  tone  in  his 
political  parapnleta ;  his  prolusion  of  jesta,  his  fund  of  anecdote, 
the  aptness  of  his  quotations,  his  natural  shrewdnesB  and  critical 
acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivaoity  of  his  style,  are  backed  by  a 
fearlessness  and  impetuoeitr  that  made  him  a  dangerous  assailant 
even  to  such  a  mfer  as  Henry  the  Second,  The  invectives  in 
which  Gerald  poured  ont  his  resentment  against  the  Angevins 
ai-a  the  cause  of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  and  his  sons  which 
has  foand  its  way  into  history.  His  life  was  wasted  in  an  inef^ 
fectnal  straggle  to  secure  the  see  of  St.  David's,  bnt  the  pnngent 
pen  of  the  pamphleteer  played  its  part  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  Uio 
nation  to  its  struggle  with  the  Crown. 

It  is  only,  however,  as  the  writings  of  Englishmen  that  Latin 
or  French  works  like  these  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  English 
literature.  Banished  from  Court  by  the  Oonqueet,  superseded  in 
legal  documents  by  Latin,  the  Knglish  tongue  ceased  to  be  liter- 
ary. The  spoken  tongue  of  the  nation  at  large  remained  of  course 
English  as  oefore;  William  himself  had  tiiM  to  leam  it,  that  he 
might  administer  justice  to  hia  subjects;  but,  like  all  popular  dia- 
lects when  freed  from  the  control  of  a  written  literature,  it  tended 
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to  lose  its  grammatioal  complexitiee  of  gender  and  inflezioD,  while 
It  fev  new  words  crept  in  trom  the  language  of  the  conqnerore. 
One  great  monument  indeed  of  English  proee,  the  English  Chron- 
icle itself,  lingered  on  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  but  it  died 
out  amid  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  as  a  written  lan- 
^igie  English  was  silent  for  more  than  half  a  oentnry.  Its  re- 
viral  coincides  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  the  retnra  of  John 
to  his  bland  realm.  "  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  whose  name 
was  Lsyamon ;  he  was  son  of  Leovenath  :  may  the  Lord  be  gra- 
cioQs  to  him]  He  dwelt  at  Earnley,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank 
of  Severn  (good  it  seemed  to  him !),  near  Radstone,  where  he  read 
Wkg.  It  came  in  mind  to  him  and  in  his  chiefest  thought  that 
he  wonld  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what  the  men  were 
naiueJ,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first  had  English  land." 
Journeying  f&r  and  wide  over  the  land,  the  priest  of  Eamley 
found  Bfeda  and  Wace,  the  books  too  of  S.  Albin  and  S.  Austin. 
"Lsyanion  laid  down  these  books  and  turned  the  leaves;  he  be- 
held them  lovingly :  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  I  Pen  he 
took  with  fingers  and  wrote  a  book-skin,  and  the  trne  word  set 
together  and  compressed  the  three  books  into  one."  La^amon's 
church  is  now  Areley,  near  Bewdle^,  in  Worcestershire;  his  poem 
Tu  in  fact  an  amplified  "  Brut,"  with  insertions  &om  Beeda.  His- 
torically it  ia  worthless,  but  as  a  monument  of  our  langn^e  it  is 
heyoad  all  price.  After  a  sleep  of  half  a  century  English  woke 
up  unchanged.  In  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines  less  than  fifty 
Norman  words  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition 
remuDs  the  aame ;  the  alliterative  metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is 
odI^  slightly  aSeoted  by  rhyme,  the  umites  are  the  few  natural 
similes  of  Cedmon,  the  Dattles  are  painted  with  the  same  rough, 
■imple  joy.  It  is  by  no  mere  aecident  that  the  English  tongue 
thus  wuLes  again  into  written  life  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  nation  and  its  King.  The  artifioial  fonns  imposed 
by  the  Conquest  were  falling  away  irora  the  people  as  irom  its 
literature,  and  a  new  England,  quickened  by  tne  Celtic  vivacity 
of  De  Map  and  the  Norman  danng  of  Gerald,  stood  forth  to  its 
conflict  with  John. 


Section  IL-John,    1X04-1315. 

[AttttariHt*. — Oor  chief  MHtrce  of  infiinnBtian  is  the  "Chnmfde  of  Roger  of 
Wcodovsr,"  the  first  of  the  8.  Albio'e  annBlisW,  KboM  work  w*s  BDtweqnentlf 
nrued  and  «ontinaed  in  &  mora  patriotic  lone  by  inoiber  jamik  ai  the  wme  abbei', 
^Ithew  Fkria.  The  Annals  of  Waverlej,  Dunewble,  and  Bnnon  ore  aU  important 
iM  ihe  period.  The  %tra.\.  Beries  of  ihe  Bojal  Rolls,  patent  and  other,  begin  now 
'obe  of  the  highest  tbIuc.  The  French  enthorities  as  before.  Por  Langton,  see 
Hk^')  Uogmphjr  in  the  "  Urei  of  the  Archbifhopi."  The  best  modem  ecconnt 
ufthiireigaisiu  Mr.  Psanoo's  "History  of  Engluid,"  toL  ii.J 


"Foal  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of      Joiub 
John."    The  terrible  verdict  of  the  King's  contemporaries  has 
passed  into  the  sober  judgment  of  history.    Externally  John  pos- 
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aessed  all  the  qaicbnesa,  the  viv&city,  the  cleTemess,  the  good- 
humor,  the  Bocisl  charm  which  diBtiagiitshed  his  house.  He  was 
foDd  of  books  and  learned  men,  he  was  the  friend  of  Gerald  as  he 
was  the  student  of  Pliny.  He  had  a  strange  gift  of  attracting 
friends  and  of  winning  the  love  of  women.  Bnt  in  his  inner  soul 
John  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He  nnited  into 
one  mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their  un- 
bridled Inst,  their  crneltv  and  tyranny,  their  ehamclessness,  their 
superstition,  their  cynical  indifference  to  honor  or  truth.  Id  mere 
boyhood  he  had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  came  to  own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had  been  the  worst  of  traitors.  All 
Chnatendom  believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Ar- 
thur of  Brittany,  He  had  abandoned  one  wife  and  was  faithless 
to  another.  His  punishments  were  refinements  of  erueltv,  the 
starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men  under  copes  of  lead. 
His  court  was  a  brothel,  where  no  woOian  was  safe  from  the  royal 
lust,  and  where  his  oynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tim's shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition  as  he  was  dar- 
ing in  his  impiety.  He  scoffed  at  priests  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  mass,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  hia  coronation,  bnt  he  never 
Stirred  on  a.  journey  without  hanging  relics  around  his  neck.  Bnt 
with  the  supreme  wickedness  of  bis  race  he  inherited  its  profound 
ability.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of  ChfLteaa  Gaillard,  tne  rapid 
march  by  which  he  shattered  Aithur's  hopes  at  Mlrabeau,  showed 
an  inborn  genius  for  war.     In  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  his 

Political  combinations  he  far  eurpsssed  the  statesmen  of  hia  time, 
h  rough  out  his  i-eign  we  see  him  quick  to  discem  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  resources  with  which  he 
met  them.  The  overthrow  of  his  continental  power  only  spurred 
him  to  the  foimation  of  s  great  league  which  all  bnt  brought 
Philip  to  the  ground ;  and  the  sndden  revolt  of  all  England  was 
parried  by  a  shameless  alliance  with  the  Papacy.  The  closer 
study  of  John's  history  clears  away  the  charges  of  sloth  and  in- 
capacity with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  his  fall. 
The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak 
and  indolent  voluptuary,  but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the 
Angevins,  who  lost  Normandy,  became  the  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and 
perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair  against  English  freedom. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  King  were  bent  on  the  i-ecovery  of 
his  lost  dorainiona  on  the  Continent.  He  impatiently  collected 
money  and  men  for  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  who  were  still  struggling  against  the  arms  of  France  in 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  and  had  assembled  an  army  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  summer  of  120S,  when  his  project  was  suddenly  thwarted 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Primate  and  the  Earl  Mareschsl. 
So  completely  had  both  the  baronage  and  the  Church  been  ham- 
bled  by  his  father,  that  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  indi- 
cated the  new  spirit  of  national  freedom  which  waa  rising  around 
the  King.     John  at  onco  braced  liimself  to  the  struggle.    The 
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death  of  Hubert  Walter,  a  few  days  after  tbia  anccesaful  protest, 
enabled  bini,  as  it  seemed,  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  by  plaoiiiv  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its  head,  Joha  de 
Grey,  Bishop  uf  Xorwich,  was  elected  \>j  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury at  his  bidding  and  enthroned  aa  Primate.  In  a  previous 
tboDgb  informal  gathering,  however,  the  convent  had  already 
chosen  its  sub-prior,  Reginald,  as  Archbishop,  and  the  rival  claim- 
aaXs  hastened  to  appeal  to  Rome,  but  the  result  of  their  appeal 
vu  a  startling  one  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  King.  Inno- 
cent the  Third,  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne,  had  pushed 
its  claims  of  supremacy  over  Christendom  further  than  any  of 
his  predecessors :  resolved  to  free  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  royal  tyranny,  he  quashed  both  the  contested  elections,  and 
commanded  the  monks  who  appeared  before  him  to  elect  in  his 
presence  Stephen  Langton  to  the  archicpiaobpal  see.  ■  Personally, 
a  better  choice  conld  not  have  been  made,  for  Stephen  was  a  nian 
who  by  sheer  weight  of  learning  and  holiness  of  life,  had  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  whose  after  career  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  English  ])atriots.  Bat  in  itself  the  step  was  a 
violent  usurpation  of  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  ana  of  the 
Crown.  The  King  at  onoe  met  it  with  defiance,  and  replied  to 
the  Papal  threats  of  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer  ex- 
clnded  from  his  see,  by  a  counter  threat  that  the  interdict  should 
be  followed  by  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  mutilation 
of  every  Italian  he  could  seize  in  the  realm.  Innocent,  however, 
was  not  a  man  to  draw  back  from  bis  purpose,  and  the  interdict 
fell  at  last  upon  the  land.  All  worship  save  that  of  a  few  priv- 
ileged orjers,  all  administration  of  the  Sacrament  save  that  of 
pnvate  baptism,  ceased  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try; the  cnurch-bella  were  silent,  the  dead  lay  unburied  on  the 
^und.  The  King  replied  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
«lergy  who  observed  the  interdict,  by  subjecting  them,  in  spite 
of  their  privileges,  to  the  royal  courts,  and  often  by  leaving  out- 
ages on  tbem  unpunished.  "Let  him  eo,"  said  John,  when  a 
Welshman  was  brought  before  bim  for  the  murder  of  a  priest; 
"he  has  killed  my  enemy."  Two  years  passed  before  the  Pope 
proceeded  to  the  further  sentence  of  exoommnnication.  John 
was  now  formally  cnt  off  from  the  pale  of  the  Church;  but  the 
Dew  sentence  was  met  with  the  same  defiance  as  the  old.  Five 
of  the  bishops  bad  fled  over  sea,  and  secret  disaffection  was 
Bpreadinj;  widely,  but  there  was  no  public  avoidance  of  the  ez- 
commnnicated  King.  An  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  with- 
drew from  his  service,  was  crushed  to  death  under  a  cope  of  lead, 
and  the  hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or  noble 
from  following  his  example.  Only  one  weapon  now  remained  in 
Innocent's  bands.  An  excommunicate  king  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  to  have  claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  sub- 
jects. As  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom,  the  Popes  had  ere  now 
ugerted  their  right  to  remove  such  a  ruler  from  his  throne,  and 
to  give  it  to  a  worthier  than  he.  It  was  this  right  which  Inno- 
cent asserted  in  the  deposition  of  John.     He  proclaimed  a  era- 
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Bade  againgt  him,  and  committed  tbe  exeaution  of  hiti  aentence  to 
Philip  of  France.  John  met  it  with  the  same  eoorn  As  before. 
His  insolent  disdain  Buffered  the  Roman  deacon,  Pandnlf,  to  pro- 
claim his  deposition  to  his  very  iace  at  Northampton.  Ad  enor- 
mous armj  gathered  at  hia  call  on  Barham  Down,  and  tike  En- 
glish fleet  dispelled  all  danger  of  invasion  on  tbe  part  of  Philip's 
R>rceB  now  assembled  on  the  opposite  coast  by  oroBsing  the  Chan- 
nel, captnring  some  ships,  and  burning  Dieppe. 

At  tne  yery  moment  of  apparent  triumph  John  suddenly  gave 
way.  '  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  danger  at  home  whioh  shook 
him  out  of  hia  contemptnous  inaction.  From  the  first  he  had 
guarded  jealously  gainst  any  revolt  of  the  baron^e  daring  his 
Btm^le  with  the  Cborcb;  he  had  demanded  the  sarrender  of 
their  children  as  hostages  for  their  loyalty;  he  had  crushed  a 
rising  of  the  Irish  nobles  in  the  midst  of  the  interdict,  and  foiled 
by  rapid  marches  the  efforts  at  rebellion  which  Innocent  had 
stirred  up  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  Barbarous  cmolties  cele* 
brated  his  trinmph ;  he  drove  De  Braose,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Lords  Marchers,  to  die  in  exile,  while  his  wife  and 
grandchildren  were  believed  to  have  been  starved  to  death  la 
the  royal  prisons.  On  tbe  nobles  who  still  clung  panic-stricken 
to  the  court  of  the  excommunicate  king,  John  heaped  outrages 
worse  than  death.  Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of  their  oastles, 
the  preference  shown  to  foreigners,  were  small  provocations  com- 
pared with  his  attacks  on  tbe  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Powerless  to  resist  openly,  tbe  baronage  plunged  almost  to  a  man 
into  secret  conspiracies;  many  promised  aid  to  Philip  on  his 
landing,  white  the  King  of  Scots,  with  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  were 
busy  in  corresponding  with  the  Pope.  It  was  with  the  proo&  of 
this  universal  disaffection  in  his  hands  that  Pandulf  summoned 
John  to  submit ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  King  seconded  his  fears. 
Vile  as  he  was,  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  ability  of 
bis  race,  and  in  the  wide  combination  he  had  K>ng  been  planning 
against  Philip  he  showed  himself  superior,  as  a  diplomatist,  to 
aenvj  himself.  The  barons  of  Poitou  were  already  sworn  to'aid 
bim  in  the  South.  He  had  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders  in  the  North,  His  nephew  Otho,  the  Papal  claimant 
of  the  Empire,  bad  engaged  to  bring  tbe  knighthood  of  Germany 
to  bis  aid.  But  for  the  success  of  this  vast  combination  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Pope  was  indispensable,  for  none  of  bis  allies, 
and  least  of  all  Otho,  oonld  fight  side  by  side  with  an  excom- 
municate king.  Once  resolved  on,  his  submission  waa  efieoted 
with  a  shameless  cynicism.  Not  only  did  John  promise  to  ro- 
ceive  Langton,  and  to  compensate  the  clergy  for  their  losses,  not 
only  did  he  grovel  at  the  feet  of  tbe  exiled  bishops  on  their  re- 
turn, but,  amid  the  wonder  and  disgust  of  bis  Conrt,  he  aolemnly 
resigned  both  crown  and  realms  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  and 
received  them  back  again  to  be  held  by  fealty  and  homage  M  a 
vassal  of  the  Pope. 

England  thrilled  at  the  news  with  a  sense  of  national  shame 
such  as  she  bad  never  felt  before.    "He  has  become  the  Pope's 
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man"  the  whole  etnmtry  mnrmared ;  " he  has  forfeited  the  ver^ 
saine  of  King;  from  a  free  man  he  has  degraded  himself  into  a 
serf."  Bnt  as  a  political  measure  the  soccesa  of  John's  submis- 
sioQ  waa  complete.  The  French  army  at  onoe  broke  np  in  impo- 
tent rage,  but  on  its  advance  toward  Flandera  fire  hundred  £ln- 
glnh  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbnry  fell  upon  the  fleet  which 
aocompauied  it  along  the  coast  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
great  lea,^ne  which  John  had  so  long  matured  at  last  disclosed 
itselC  The  King  himself  landed  in  Foiton,  rallied  its  barons 
around  him,  crossed  the  Loire  in  triumph,  and  recaptured  Angi 
the  home  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  Otho,  reinforcing  his 
German  army  by  the  kniahthood  of  Flaoders  and  Boulogne,  as 
well  as  by  a  body  of  English  mercenaries,  invaded  France  from 
the  north.  For  the  moment  Philip  seemed  lost,  aud  yet  on  the 
fortunes  of  Philip  hung  the  fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in 
this  crisis  of  her  fate  France  was  true  to  nersell'and  her  Eing; 
the  townsmen  marched  from  every  borough  to.  Philip's  rescue, 
priests  led  their  flocks  to  battle  with  the  sacred  banners  flying  at 
tbeir  head.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  bridge  of  Bonviues, 
between  Olle  and  Tonmay,  and  from  the  first  the  day  went 
agunst  the  invaders.  The  Flemish  were  the  first  to  fly,  then  the 
German  centre  was  overw helmed  by  the  oumbers  of  the  French, 
last  of  all  the  English  on  the  right  were  broken  by  the  fierce  OD- 
set  of  the  Bishop  of  Beaavais,  who  charged  mace  in  hand,  and 
struck  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground.  The  news  of  this 
complete  overthrow  reached  John  ia  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
in  the  South,  aud  scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at 
onoe  deserted  by  the  Foitevin  nomease,  and  a  precipitate  retreat 
alone  enabled  him  to  return,  baflled  and  humiliated,  to  his  island 
kingdom. 

It  is  to  the  victoiT  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter.  From  the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Pspaey,  John's 
veugeanee  on  the  barons  had  only  been  delayed  Ull  he  should  re- 
turn a  conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  A  sense  of  their 
danger  nerved  the  nobles  to  resistance;  they  refused  to  follow 
the  King  on  his  foreign  campaign  till  the  excommnnicatioii  were 
removed,  and  when  it  was.  removed  they  still  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  bonnd  to  serve  in  wars  without  the  realm. 
Fnrionfl  as  he  was  at  this  new  attitude  of  resistance,  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  vengeance,  and  John  sailed  for  Poitou  with  the 
dream  of  a  great  victory  which  should  lay  Philip  and  the  barons 
alike  at  his  feet.  He  returned  from  his  defeat  to  find  the  nobles 
no  longer  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies,  but  openly 
united  in  a  definite  claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  of  this 
great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  whom  Innocent  had  set  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  From  the  moment  of  hb  lauding  in 
England,  Stephen  Langton  had  assumed  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  Primate  as  champion  of  the  old  English  customs  and 
law  against  thepersonat  de^otism  of  the  kings.  Aa  Anselm 
had  withstood  William  the  Red,  as  Theobald  had  rescued  En- 
gland from  the  lawlessness  of  Stephen,  so  Langton  prepared  to 
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witliBtand  and  resone  his  conDtrr  from  the  tynrnny  of  John.  At 
his  fii-st  meeting  with  the  King  lie  called  on  him  to  swear  to  the 
ohservance  of  the  laws  of  the  Confeasor,  a  phrase  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  national  liberties  were  summed  up.  Churohman  as 
he  was,  he  protested  against  the  royal  homage  to  the  Fope ;  and 
when  John  threatened  vengeance  on  the  barons  for  their  refusal  to 
sail  with  him  to  Poltoa,  Langton  menaced  him  with  excommunica- 
tion if  he  assailed  his  subjects  by  any  but  dueprocees  of  law.  Far, 
howerer,  from  being  satisfied  with  resistance  such  as  this  to  iso- 
lated acts  of  tyranny,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  aim  to  restore  on  a 
formal  basis  the  older  freedom  of  the  realm.  In  a  private  meeting 
of  the  barons  at  Sl  Paul's  ho  produced  the  Charter  of  Henry  ths 
ilrst,  and  the  entbusiasm  witn  which  it  was  welcomed  showed 
the  sagacity  with  which  the  Primate  had  cboaen  his  ground  for 
the  coming  straggle.  All  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  fortuues 
of  the  French  campaign ;  it  was  the  victory  at  BonvineB  that 
broke  the  spell  of  terror,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  King's 
landing  the  barons  again  met  at  St.  Edmnndsbury,  and  swore  on 
the  high  altar  to  demand  from  him,  if  needful  by  force  of  arms, 
the  observance  of  Henry's  Charter,  and  of  the  Coufessor's  Law. 
At  Cliristmas  they  presented  themselves  in  arms  before  the  King 
and  preferred  their  claim. ,  The  few  months  that  followed  show- 
ed John  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  land;  nobles  and  Churchmen 
were  alike  arrayed  against  him,  and  the  commissioners  whom  be 
sent  to  plead  his  caiise  at  the  County  Courts  brought  back  the 
news  that  no  man  would  help  him  against  the  Charter,  At 
I^ter  the  barons  again  gathered  in  arms  at  Braokley,  and  re- 
newed their  claim.  "Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom?" 
cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion ;  but  the  whole  country  rose  aa 
one  man  at  his  refusal.  London  threw  open  her  gatpCS  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  now  organized  under  Robert  FitE- Walter, 
"  the  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  holy  Church."  The  ex- 
ample of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed  by  Exeter  and  Lincolo ; 
promises  of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales;  the  northern 
nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades  in  London.  With 
seven  horsemen  in  his  train  John  found  himself  faoe  to  face  with 
a  nation  in  arms.  He  had  summoned  mercenaries  .and  appe^ed 
to  bis  liege  lord,  the  Pope ;  but  summons  and  appeal  were  alike 
too  late.  Kursing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant  bowed  to  neces- 
sity, and  summoned  the  barons  to  a  conference  at  Ruunymede. 

Mnetlon  III,— Tha  Qrest  Cbartor.    IXlfi-iaiT. 

[JufWifi'u.— The  text  of  the  Charter  iigi  Ten  brProfeuarBtnbbB.wiAnliubh 
comments,  in  hia  "DocDiUeiits  innstnl«d,"etc.'  IJr. Pcanon  giTa  a  uvAil  •nal ji 

■    of  it.]  , 

An  island  in  the  Thames  between  Stones  and  Windsor  bad  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference :  the  King  encamped  on  one  bank, 
white  the  barons  oovered  the  niarshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Runnymede,  on  the  other.    Their  delegates  met  in  the  island  be- 
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tween  tbem^  bat  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  John's 
parpose  of  an  conditional  submission.  The  Great  Charter  was  dts- 
Dussed,  agreed  to,  and  signed  in  a  single  day. 

One  copy  of  it  still  remains  in  the  British  Musenm,  injured  by 
a^  and  fire,  bnt  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging  from  the  brown, 
shriveled  parobment.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  withont  reverence 
on  the  earliest  monnment  of  Knglisb  freedom  which  we  can  see 
with  our  own  eyes  and  touch  with  onr  own  hands,  the  great  Char 
ter  to  which  from  age  to  age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  ba- 
sis of  English  liberty.  But  in  itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty, 
nor  did  it  claim  to  establish  any  new  constitutional  principles. 
The  Charter  of  Henry  the  First  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  the  additions  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  formal  recognitions 
of  tbejadicial  and  administrative  changes  introduced  by  Henry 
the  Second.  Bnt  the  vague  expresaioua  of  the  older  charters  were 
now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions.  The  bonds 
of  nowritten  custom  which  the  older  grants  did  little  more  than 
recognize  had  proved  too  weak  to  bold  the  Angevins;  and  the 
baronage  now  threw  them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  law. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  tho  Great  Charter  marks  the  transition  from 
the  age  of  traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's  memory 
and  officially  declared  by  the  Primate,  to  the  age  of  written  legis- 
lation, of  Parliaments  and  Statutes,  which  was  soon  to  come.  The 
Chnrch  had  shown  its  power  of  self-defense  in  the  struggle  over 
the  interdict,  and  the  claiise  which  recognized  its  rights  Sone  re- 
tained the  older  and  general  form.  But  all  vagueness  ceases  when 
the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at 
large,  their  right  to  justice,  to  seoarity  of  person  and  property, 
to  good  government.  *'No  freeman,"  ran  toe  memorable  article 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  our  whole  judicial  system,  "shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought 
to  mm :  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him, 
eave  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peera  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
"To  no  man  will  we  sell,''  rnns  another,  "or  deny,  or  delay,  right 
or  justicfc"  The  great  reforms  of  the  past  reigns  were  now  foi^ 
maily  recognized ;  judges  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  circuits  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  the  Oonrt  of  Common  Pleas  was  no  longer 
to  follow  the  King  in  his  wanderings  over  the  realm,  but  to  sit  in 
a  fixed  place.  But  the  denial  of  justice  nnder  John  was  a  small 
danger  compared  with  the  lawless  exactions  both  of  himself  and 
his  predecessor.  Richard  had  increased  the  amount  of  the  scu- 
tage  which  Henry  II.  had  introduced,  and  applied  it  to  raise  funds 
for  his  ransom.  He  had  restored  the  Danegeld,  or  land  tax,  so 
often  abolished,  under  the  new  name  of  "carucage,"  had  seized 
the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  plate  of  the  ofanrches,  and 
rated  movables  as  well  as  land.  John  had  again  raised  the  rate 
of  scutage,  and  imposed  aids,  fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure 
witfaont  counsel  oi  the  baronage.  The  Great  Charter  met  this 
abuse  by  the  proviaion  on  which  oar  constitutional  system  rests. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  customary  fendal  aids  which  still 
remained  to  the  Crown,  "no  soutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our 
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realm  eave  br  the  Common  Coanoll  of  the  realm;"  and  to  this 
Great  Connoil  it  was  provided  that  prelates  and  the  greater  bar- 
ons should  be  summoned  by  special  writ,  and  all  teoanta  in  chief 
through  the  sheri^  and  bailiSs,  at  least  forty  days  before.  A 
number  of  irregular  exactions  were  abolished  or  assessed  at  a  fix- 
ed rate,  the  abuses  of  wardship  were  reformed,  and  widows  pro- 
tected against  the  compalsory  marrit^eB  to  which  they  bad  beem 
subjected  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown.  ^ 

The  rights  which  the  barons  claimed  for  themselves  they  claim- 
ed for  the  nation  at  large.  The  boon  of  free  and  nnbOught  justice 
was  a  boon  for  all,  but  a  special  provision  protected  the  right  of 
the  poor.  The  forfeiture  of  the  freeman  on  conviction  of  felony 
was  never  to  include  hia  tenement,  or  that  of  the  merchant  his 
wares,  or  that  of  the  countryman  his  vain.  The  means  of  actual 
livelihood  were  to  be  leit  even  to  the  worst.  The  under-tenants 
or  farmers  were  protected  against  all  lawless  exactions  of  their 
lords  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  these  were  protected  against 
the  lawless  exactions  of  the  Crown.  The  towns  were  secared  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  freedom  from 
arbitrary  taxation,  their  rights  of  justice,  of  common  deliberation, 
of  regulation  of  trade,  "Let  the  city  of  London  have  all  it^  old 
liberties  and  its  free  cnstoms,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  Be- 
sides this,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs, 
and  towns,  and  ports,  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs." 
The  influence  of  the  trading  class  is  seen  in  two  other  enactments, 
by  which  freedom  of  journeying  and  trade  was  secured  to  foreign 
merchants,  and  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  or- 
dered  to  be  enforced  throughout  the  realm.  '  There  remained  only 
one  question, and  that  the  roost  difficult  of  all:  the  question  how 
to  secure  this  order  which  the  Charter  had  established  in  the  act- 
ual government  of  the  realm.  The  immediate  abuses  were  easily 
swept  away,  the  hostages  restored  to  their  homes,  the  foreigners 
banished  from  die  country.  Bat  it  was  less  easy  to  provide  means 
for  the  control  of  a  King  whom  no  man  ooald  trust,  and  a  council 
of  twenty-four  barons  was  chosen  from  the  general  body  of  their 
order  to  enforce  on  John  the  observance  of  the  Charter,  with  the 
right  of  declaring  war  on  the  King  should  its  provisions  be  in- 
fringed. Finally,  the  Charter  was  published  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote  and  town-mote  by 
order  from  the  King, 

"They  have  given  me  four^nd -twenty  over-kings,"  cried  John 
in  a  burst  of  fury,  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  etiokg 
and  straw  in  his  impotent  rage.  But  the  rage  aoon  passed  into 
the  subtle  policy  of  which  he  was  a  master.  Before  daybreak 
he  had  ridden  from  Windsor,  and  be  lingered  for  months  along 
the  Southern  shore,  the  Cinque  Forts  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wait- 
ing for  news  of  the  aid  he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  from  the 
Continent,  It  was  not  without  definite  purpose  that  he  had  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Borne.  While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  s 
vast  Chris^an  Empire,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  to  enforce  jus- 
tioe  and  religion  on  his  under-kings,  John  believed  that  the  Papal 
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protection  voold  en&ble  him  to  rale  as  tyrannically  as  be  would. 
Th«  tbnnden  of  the  Papaoy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  his  pro- 
tectioD,  aa  the  armlet  of  £iig]iind  are  at  band  to  protect  the  vile- 
Dess  and  oppresBion  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
HiB  envoys  were  already  at  Rome,  and  Ihnooent,  wrota  both  at 
the  revolt  against  his  vassal  and  the  disregard  of  bis  own  position 
as  over-lord,  annulled  the  Great  Charter  and  suspended  Stephen 
I^ngton  Jtom  the  ezerdee  of  bis  office  as  Primate.  Antnmn 
broaght  a  host  of  foreign  soldiers  from  over-sea  to  the  King's 
standard,  and  advancing  against  the  disorganized  forces  of  the 
barons,  John  starved  Raobester  into  Babmiesion,  and  marched  rav- 
aging tbrongb  the  midland  oonntieB  to  the  Xorth,  while  bis  mer- 
cenaries spread  like  loonsts  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  From 
Berwick  Uie  King  tamed  babk  trinmpbant  to  ooop  np  bis  enemies 
in  London,  where  fresh  Papal  exoommanications  fell  on  the  barons 
and  the  city.  Bnt  tbe  burghers  set  Innocent  at  defiance.  "The 
ordering  of  secalar  matters  appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope,"  they 
said,  in  words  that  seem  like  mntterings  of  the  coming  Lollard- 
ism;  and  at  the  advice  of  Simon  Langton,  the  Arohbishop^s  broth- 
er, belle  Bwnng  ont  and  mass  was  oel^rated  as  before.  With  tbe 
sndisoiplined  militia  of  tlie  ooantry  and  the  towns,  however,  snc- 
eesB  was  impossibls  against  the  trained  forces  of  the  King,  and 
despair  drove  the  barons  to  seek  aid  from  France.  Philip  had 
long  been  wuting  the  opportnnity  for  bis  revenge  npon  John, 
and  his  son  Lewis  sC  once  accepted  the  crown  in  spite  of  Inno- 
cent's exeommnnications,  and  landed  in  Thanet  with  a  coDsider- 
able  force.  As  the  barons  bad  foreseen,  the  French  mercenaries 
who  constituted  John's  host  refnsod  to  Sgbt  against  the  French 
sovereign.  The  whole  aspect  of  afTairs  was  suddenly  reversed. 
Deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  King  was  forced  to  fall 
rapidly  back  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  while  his  rival  entered  Lon- 
don and  received  the  submission  of  the  larger  part  of  England. 
Only  Dover,  under  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  held  out  obstinately  against 
Lewis,  and  John,  who  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches  had  succeeded 
in  distracting  tbe  plans  of  the  barons  and  relieving  Lincoln,  now 
turned  soathward  to  rescue  tbe  great  fortress  of  the  coast.  In 
crossing  the  Wash,  however,  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  tide, 
and  his  baggage,  with  tbe  royal  treasures,  washed  away. 

The  fever  which  seized  the  baffled  tyrant  in  the  Abbey  of 
Swiaeshead  was  infiamed  by  a  glnttonons  debanoh,  and  John  en- 
tered Newark  only  todie.  His  death  changed  tbe  whole  face  of 
affairs,  for  his  son  Henry  was  bnt  a  child  ten  years  old,  and  the 
royal  authority  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  one  who  was  to  stand 
high  among  English  patriots — William,  tbe  Earl  Maresobal  The 
coronation  of  the  boy-king  was  at  once  followed  by  tbe  solemn 
acceptance  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  nobles  soon  streamed 
away  from  the  French  camp;  for  national  jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  treason  told  heavily  against  Lewis,  while  the  pity  which  was 
excited  by  tbe  youth  and  helplessness  of  Henry  wba  aided  by  a 
team  of  injnstioe  in  burdening  the  child  with  tbe  iniquity  of  his 
father.     One  bold  stroke  oi  the  Earl  Mareschal  decided  the  atrug- 
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ele.  A  joint  army  of  Frenchmen  and  English  barons,  nnder  tbe 
Count  of  Ferche  ftnd  Robert  FitE-W alter,  were  besieging  Lincoln, 
when  the  Earl,  snddenlr  gathering  forces  from  the  royal  castles, 
marched  to  its  relief.  Cooped  up  in  the  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
attacked  at  once  by  the  Eart  and  the  garrison,  the  French  fled  id 
hopeless  Toat ;  the  Count  of  Perehe  fell  on  the  field;  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  A  more  terrible  defeat  cnished  the. 
remaining  hopes  of  Lewis.  Large  reinforeements  set  sail  firom 
France  to  bis  aid,  under  the  escort  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  well- 
known  freebooter  of  the  Channel,  bnt  in  tbe  midst  of  their  voyage 
a  small  English  fleet,  which  had  set  sail  from  Dover  under  Habert 
de  Burgb,  fell  boldly  on  their  rear.  The  light  admirably  illus- 
trates the  naval  warfare  of  the  tima  From  the  decks  of  the  En- 
glish vessels  the  bowmen  of  Philip  d'Aubeny  poured  their  arrows 
into  the  crowded  masses  on  board  the  tranaporta,  others  hurled 
quicklime  into  their  enemies'  faoes,  while  the  more  active  vpssela 
crashed  with  their  armed  prows  into  the  sides  of  the  French  shipSL 
Tlie  skill  of  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Forts  decided  the  day 
against  the  larger  forces  of  their  opponents,  and  the  fleet  of  Eus- 
tace was  utterly  destroyed.  Earl  Msreschal  now  closed  in  upon 
Iiondon,  but  resistance  was  really  at  an  end.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lambeth,  Lewis  promiaed  to  withdraw  from  England  on  payment 
of  a  sum  which  tie  claimed  as  debt;  his  adherents  were  restored 
to  their  possessions,  tbe  liberties  of  London  and  other  towns  con- 
firmed, and  theprisoners  on  either  side  restored  to  liberty.  The 
noble  spirit  of  Earl  Marescbal  was  shown  in  tbe  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  the  terms  of  submission,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  stran- 
ger left  England  beneath  the  rule  of  a  stalesman  whose  love  for 
the  Charter  was  as  great  as  its  own. 


[JitfAan'fiVf. — Huber,  in  his  "  English  Universities,"  hss  giTen  the  ontlines  of 
theenbject;  jti  details  maf  be  fonndin  Anthony  Wnnd's  '*H<stii>7of  die  Univer- 
■i^  of  Oxford."  I  hsTe  borrowed  much  from  two  pnpen  of  my  own  in  "Mscmil- 
kn's  Mamune"  on  "Tlie  Eorlj  Uislary  of  Uxibrd."  l>'or  Bacon,  tee  his  "Opem 
loedita,  in  the  Bolb  Series,  with  Mr.  Drawer's  admimljle  iolroductioD,  and  Dr. 
Whewell's  estimate  of  bim  in  his  Hisloiy  of  the  luductive  Sciences.] 


From  the  turmoil  of  civil  politics  we  turn  to  the  more  silent 
but  hardly  less  important  revolution  from  which  we  may  date 
our  national  edncatton.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe  'Hiird 
that  the  English  nniversitiee  begin  to  exercise  a  definite  inflaencc 
on  the  IntGllecttial  life  of  Englishmen.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Cambridge  we  know  little  or  nothing,  bnt  enough  remains  to  en- 
able us  to  trace  tbe  early  steps  by  which  Oxford  attained  to  its 
intellectual  eminence.  The  establishment  of  the  great  schools 
which  bore  the  name  of  Universitiea  was  every  where  throughout 
Europe  the  special  mark  of  the  new  impulse  that  Christendom  had 
gained  from  the  Crusades.  A  new  fervor  of  study  sprang  np  in 
tbe  West  from  its  contact  with  the  more  civilized  East.     Travel- 
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era  like  Adelard  of  Bath  bronght  back  tbe  fret  niditnents  of 
physical  and  matbematioal  soience  from  the  schools  of  Cordova 
or  ^gdad.  The  earlieat  classical  revival  restored  Caesar  and 
Virgil  to  the  list  of  monaatlc  studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the 
pedantic  style,  the  profase  classical  quotatioDS  of  writers  like 
William  of  Malmesbury  or  John  of  Salisbury.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  sprong  np  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  Tbe  Roman  law 
was  Tevived  by  the  imperialist  doctors  of  Bologna.  The  long 
mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe  was  bFoken  up  like  ice  before 
a  sammer's  snn.  Wandering  teachers  like  Lant'rano  or  Anselm 
crossed  sea  and  land  to  spread  the  new  power'of  knowledge.  The 
same  spirit  of  restlessness,  of  inquiry,  of  impatience  with  tJie  older 
traditions  of  mankind,  either  local  or  intellectual,  that  had  hurried 
half  Christendom  to  the  tomb  of  its  Lord,  crowded  the  roads  with 
thousands  of  yoang  scholars  hurrying  to  tbe  chosen  seats  where 
teachers  were  gathered  together.  A  new  power  had  sprang  ap 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  rule  of  sheer  brute  force. 
Poor  as  they  were,  sometimes  even  of  a  servile  race,  the  wander- 
ing scholars  who  leotured  in  every  cloister  were  hailed  as  "  ma;^ 
terv"  by  the  crowds  at  their  feet.  Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy  of 
the  menaces  of  councils,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Chnrch.  The 
teaching  of  a  single  Lombard  was  of  note  enongh  in  England  to 
draw  down  the  prohibition  of  a  king.  When  ^^oarins,  probably 
a  guest  in  the  court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  where  Beket  and 
John  of  Salisbury  were  already  busy  with  the  study  of  the  Canon 
Icaw,  opened  lectures  on  it  at  Oxford,  he  was  at  once  silenced  by 
Stephen,  then  at  war  with  the  Chnrch,  and  jealous  of  the  power 
which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  anarchy  of  his 
mle  had  already  thrown  iuto  its  hands. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  arrival  of  Vacarius,  Oxford  stood  in  the  first 
rank  among  English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  St.  Martin  rose 
from  the  midst  of  a  huddled  group  of  houses,  girt  in  with  massive 
walls,  that  lay  along  the  dry  upper  ground  of  a  low  peninsula 
between  the  streams  of  Cherwell  and  the  upper  Thames.  The 
ground  fell  gently  on  either  side,  eastward  and  westward,  to  these 
rivers,  while  on  the  south  a  sharper  descent  led  down  across 
swampy  meadows  to  the  city  bridge.  Around  lay  a  wild  forest 
country,  the  moors  of  Cowley  and  Bnllingdon  fringing  the  course 
of  Thames,  the  great  woods  of  Shotover  and  Bagiey  closing  the 
horizon  to  the  south  and  east.  Though  the  two  huge  towers  of 
its  Norman  castle  marked  the  strategic  importance  of  Oxford  as 
commanding  tbe  great  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of 
Sontfaem  England  mainly  flowed,  its  walls  formed,  perhaps,  the 
least  element,  in  its  military  strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the 
north  the  town  was  guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cher- 
veil,  or  by  the  intricate  network  of  streams  into  which  Isis  breaks 
among  the  meadows  of  Osney.  IiVom  the  midst  of  these  meadows 
rose  a  mitred  abbey  of  Benedictines,  which,  with  the  older  priory 
of  Sl  Frid es wide,  gave  the  town  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The 
residence  of  the  ^rl  within  its  castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  En- 
glish kings  to  a  palace  within  its  walls,  the  presence  again  and 
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Again  of  important  Parliaments,  marked  its  political  ireigfat  with- 
in the  realm.  The  sattlemeot  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  among  the 
English  Jewries  in  the  ver^  heart  of  the  town  indicated,  while  it 

firomoted,  the  aotirity  of  its  trade.  Its  bni^bera  were  proud  of  a 
iberty  eqaal  to  that  of  London,  while  the  oTose  and  peculiar  slli- 
anoe  of  the  capital  promised  the  city  a  part  almost  equal  to  ita 
own  in  the  history  of  England.  No  oity  better  illaatrstea  the- 
trRDsformation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  Norman  masters, 
the  sndden  ontburat  of  industrial  effort,  the  sudden  expansion  of 
commerce  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  foliowea  the  Cou- 
qaest.  To  the  west'  of  the  town  rose  one  of  the  stateliest  of  En- 
glish castles,  and  in  the  meadows  beneath  the  hardly  less  stately 
abbey  of  Osney,  In  the  fields  to  the  north  the  last  of  the  Norman 
kings  raised  his  p&lace  of  Beaumont,  The  canons  of  St.  Frideawide 
reared  the  charch  which  still  exists  as  the  diocesan  cathedral,  while 
the  piety  of  the  Normui  Castellans  rebuilt  almost  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  city,  and  founded  within  their  new  castle  walls 
the  church  of  the  Canons  of  SL  George.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
causes  which  drew  students  and  teachers  within  the  walls  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  possible  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  new  teacher  had 
anickened  older  educational  foundations,  aod  that  the  cloisters  of 
'sney  and  St.  Frideswide  already  possessed  schools  which  burst 
into  a  larger  life  under  the  impulse  of  Yacarius.  As  yet,  howev- 
er,the  fortunes  of  the  University  were  obscured  by  the  glories  of 
Paris.  English  scholars  gathered  in  thousands  around  the  chairs 
of  William  of  Champeaux  or  Abelard.  The  English  took  their 
place  as  one  of  the  "nations"  of  the  French  University.  John 
of  Salisbury  became  famous  as  one  of  the  Parisian  teachers.  Beket 
wandered  to  Paris  from  his  school  at  Merton.  But  through  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Oxford  was  quietly  increasing 
ID  numbers  and  repute.  Forty  years  after  the  visit  of  Vacarins, 
its  educational  position  was  fully  established.  When  Gerald  of 
Wales  read  his  amusing  Topography  of  Irdand  to  its  students, 
the  most  learned  and  famous  of  the  English  clergy  were,  he  tells 
us,  to  be  found  within  iu  walls.  At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Oxford  was  without  a  rival  in  its  own  country,  while  in 
European  celebrity  it  took  rank  with  the  greatest  schools  of  tbe 
Western  world.  But  to  realize  this  Oxfoi^  of  the  past  we  must 
dismiss  from  our  minds  all  recollections  of  the  Oxfora  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  new.  University  there  was  nothing 
of  the  pomp  that  overawes  the  freshman  as  he  fint  paces  the 
"High,"  or  looks  down  from  the  gallery  of  St.  Mary's.  In  the 
stead  of  long  fronts  of  venerable  colleges,  of  stately  walks  be- 
neath immemorial  elms,  history  plunges  ua  into  the  mean  and 
filthy  lanes  of  a  medissval  town.  Thousands  of  boys,  huddled  in 
bare  lodging-houses,  clustering  around  teachers  at  poor  as  them- 
selves in  ohurch-porch  and  honse-porch — drinking,  quarreling,  dio- 
ing,  begging  at  the  comers  of  the  streets— take  the  plaee  of  the 
bngbtly  colored  train  of  doctors  and  Heads.  Mayor  and  Chan- 
cellor struggle  in  vain  to  enforce  order  or  peace  oa  this  seething 
mass  of  tnniulent  life.    The  retainers  who  follow  their  yonng  lords 
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to  the  TTniverait^  figbt  ont  the  fends  of  their  hooBes  in  the  streets. 
Soholftra  from  Kent  xnd  scholars  from  Scotland  wage  the  bitter 
BtTDggle  of  North  and. Sooth.  At  night-fall  roysterer  and  reveler 
roam  with  torches  through  the  narrow  lanes,  defying  bailifis,  and 
cuttiog  down  burghers  at  their  doors.     Nov  a  mob  of  clerks 

Elnngea  into  the  Jewry,  and  wipei  off  the  memory  of  bills  and 
ODds  by  saoldng  a  Hebrew  bouse  w  two.  Now  a  tayem  row 
between  scholar  and  townsman  widens  into  a  general  broil,  and 
the  academical  bell  of  St.  Marr's  vies  with  the  town  bell  of  St  Mar- 
tin's in  clanging  to  arms.  Every  phase  of  ecclesiastical  eontro- 
versy  or  political  strife  is  prelnded  by  lome  fierce  outbreak  in  this 
turbulent,  surging  mob.  When  England  growls  at  the  exactions 
of  the  Papacy,  the  stndente  besiege  a  legate  in  the  abbot's  house 
at  Osney.  A  marderona  town-and-gown  row  precedes  the  open- 
ina  of  the  Barona'  War.  "  When  Oxford  draws  knife,"  mns  the 
old  rhyme,  "Ekigland's  soon  at  strife." 

But  the  tnrbuleaoe  and  stir  is  a  stir  and  turbulence  of  life.  A 
keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  passionate  poetry  of  devotion,  gath- 
ered thonsaods  around  tbe  poorest  scholar,  and  welcomed  the  oare- 
foot  friar.  Edmund  Gioh — Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  saint 
in  later  days— came,  a  bov  of  twelve  years  old,  from  the  little 
lane  at  Abingdon  that  stilf  bears  his  name.  He  found  his  sehool 
in  an  inn  that  belonged  to  the  abbey  ofEynsham, where  his  father 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  world.  His  mother  was  a  pious  woman 
of  his  day,  too  poor  to  give  her  boy  much  outfit  besides  the  hair 
shirt  that  he  promised  to  wear  every  Wednesday ;  but  £dmund 
was  no  poorer  than  his  neighbors.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
nobler  liie  of  the  place,  its  ardor  for  knowledge,  its  mystical  piety. 
"  Secretly,**  perhaps  at  even-tide  when  the  shadows  were  gather- 
ing in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the  crowd  of  teachers  and 
students  bad  left  its  aisles,  the  boy  stood  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and,  placing  a  ring  of  gold  upon  its  finger,  took  Mary  for 
his  bride.  leara  of  study,  broken  by  the  fever  that  raged  among 
the  crowdei,  noisome  streets,  brought  the  time  for  completing 
his  education  at  Paris,  and  Edmund,  hand  in  hand  with  a  brother 
Robert  of  his,  begged  his  way,  as  poor  scholan  were  woiit,  to  the 
great  school  of  Western  Christendom.  Here  a  damsel,  heedless 
of  bis  tonsure,  wooed  him  so  pertiuacionsly  that  Edmund  consent- 
ed at  last  to  an  assignation;  nut  when  he  appeared  it  was  in  com- 
pany of  grave  academical  ofiicials,  who,  as  the  maiden  declared  in 
the  hour  of  penitence  which  followed, "  straightway  whipped  the 
offendiog  Eve  ont  of  her."  Still  tme  to  his  Virgin  bridal,  Edmund, 
on  his  return  from  Paris,  became  the  most  popular  of  Oxford  teach- 
en.  It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  owes  her  first  introduction  to  the 
Logio  of  Aristotle.  We  see  him  in  the  little  room  which  he  hired, 
with  the  Yii^n's  chapel  hard  by,  his  gray  gown  reaching  to  his 
feet,  asoetic  in  bis  devotion,  falling  asleep  in  lecture-time  afler  a 
sleepless  nigbt  of  prayer,  with  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  of  manner 
which  told  of  his  French  training,  and  a  chivalrons  love  of  knovl' 
edge  that  let  his  pupils  pay  what  they  would.  "Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dost,"  the  young  tutor  would  say,  a  touch  of  scholarly 
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Eride  perhaps  mingling  with  his  contempt  of  worldly  things,  as 
e  threw  down  the  fee  on  the  dusty  window-ledge,  where  a  thiev- 
ish student  would  sometimea  run  off  with  it.  But  even  knowledge 
brought  its  troubles ;  the  Old  Testament,  which  with  a  copy  of 
the  Decretals  long  formed  his  sole  library,  frowoed  down  upon 
a  love  of  secular  TeDraing  from  which  Edmund  found  it  hard  to 
wean  himself.  At  last,  in  some  hour  of  dream,  the  form  of  his 
dead  mother  floated  into  the  room  where  the  teacher  stood  among 
his  mathematical  dii^rams.  "What  are  these?"  she  seemed  to 
say;  and  seizing  Edmund's  right  hand,  she  drew  on  the  palm  three 
circles  interlaced,  each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  Per^ 
sons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  "  Be  these,"  she  cried,  aa  her  figure 
&ded  away, "  thy  diagrams  henceforth,  my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  character  of  the  new 
training,  and  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  spirit  ot  the  Church.  The  fendal  and  ecclesias- 
tical order  of  the  old  mediteval  world  were  both  alike  threatened 
by  the  power  that  bad  so  strangely  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation,  on  the  severance  of 
kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony  from  barony,  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  blood  and  race,  on  the  supremacy  of  material  or  hruta 
force,  on  an  allegiance  determined  hy  accidents  of  place  and  so- 
cial position.  The  University,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  protest 
ag^ust  this  isolation  of  man  from  man.  The  smaUest  school  was 
European,  and  not  looal.  Not  merely  every  province  of  France, 
but  every  people  of  Chnstendom,  had  Its  place  among  the  "na- 
tions" of  Paris  or  Padua,  A  common  language,  the  Latin  tongue, 
superseded  within  academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  of  En- 
rope.  A  common  intellectual  kinship  and  rivalry  took  the  place 
of  the  petty  strifes  which  parted  province  from  province  or  realm 
fi^m  realm.  What  the  Chnrofa  and  Empire  had  both  aimed  at 
and  both  failed  in,  the  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into 
a  vast  commonwealth,  the  Universities  for  a  time  actually  did. 
Dante  felt  himself  as  little  a  stranger  in  the  "Latin"  quarter 
around  Mont  Sl  Genevi&ve  as  nnJer  the  arches  of  Bologna^ 
Wandering  Oxford  scholars  carried  the  writings  of  Wiclif  to  the 
libraries  of  Prague,  In  England  the  work  of  provincial  fusion 
was  less  difficult  or  important  than  elsewhere,  ont  even  in  En- 
gland work  had  to  be  done.  The  feuds  of  Northerner  and  South- 
erner which  so  long  disturbed  the  discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed 
at  any  rate  to  the  fact  that  Northerner  and  Southerner  had  at 
last  been  brought  face  to  face  in  its  streets.  And  here  as  else- 
where the  spirit  of  natural  isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the 
larger  comprehensiveness  of  the  University.  .  After  the  dissen- 
sions that  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Korman  and  Oascon  mingled  with  Englishmen  in  Oxford 
lecture- ha  11b.  At  a  far  later  time  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Gtyn* 
dwyr  found  hundreds  of  Welsh  scholars  gathered  around  its 
teachers.  And  within  this  strangely  mingled  mass,  society  and 
government  rested  on  a  purely  democratio  oasis.  The  son  of  the 
noble  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  poorest  men- 
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dicftQt  amon^  Oxford  icbolKrs.  Wealth,  physical  streagtb,  ekill  Ban.  iv. 
in  arms,  pride  of  ancestry  and  blood,  the  very  basis  on  which  T&sriirTBa. 
feudal  society  rested,  went  for  nothing  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms.  arraa. 
The  University  was  a  state  absolutely  self-governed,  and  whose 
citizens  were  admitted  by  a  purely  intellectual  franchise.  Knowl- 
edge made  the  "master."  To  know  more  than  one's  fellowa  was 
it  man's  sole  claim  to  be  a  "  ruler"  in  the  schools;  and  within  this 
intelleotaal  aristocracy  all  were  eijual.  The  free  commonwealth 
of  the  masters  gathered  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  aa  the  fi'ee 
CDmmonwealth  of  Floi-ence  gathered  in  Santa  Maria  Kovella. 
All  had  an  equal  right  to  counsel,  all  hod  an  equal  vote  in  the 
final  decision.  Treasury  and  library  were  at  the  complete  dis- 
posal of  the  body  of  masters.  It  woa  their  voice  that  named  ev- 
ery officer,  that  proposed  and  sanctioned  every  statnte.  Even 
the  Chancellor,  their  head,  who  had  at  first  been  an  officer  of  the 
Bishop,  became  an  elected  officer  of  their  own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Universities  threatened  feudal-  Tbe  uni- 
ism,  their  spirit  of  inteliectnal  inquiry  threatened  the  Church,  l^d'th? 
To  all  ont«r  seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  cunrch. 
wide  extension  which  mediaeval  usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders" 
gathered  the  whole  educated  world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy. 
Whatever  might  be  their  ^e  or  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher 
were  alike  clerks,  free  from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of 
civil  tribanats,  and  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  tbe  Bishop  and 
tbe  sentence  of  hla  spiritual  courts.  This  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  University  appeared  in  that  of  its  head.  The  Chancellor, 
ss  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the  University,  but  of 
tlie  ecclesiastical  body  under  whose  shadow  he  had  sprung  into 
hfe.  He  was  simply  the  local  officer  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
within  whose  immense  diocese  the  University  was  then  situated. 
But  this  identification  in  outer  form  with  tbe  Church  only  ren- 
dered more  conspicuous  the  diSerence  of  its  spirit.  The  sudden 
expansion  of  the  field  of  education  diminished  tbe  importance  of 
those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  theological  studies  which  had  hith- 
erto aoEorbed  the  whole  intellectual  energies  of  mankind.  The 
revival  of  classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as  it  were  of  an 
older  ami  a  greater  world,  the  contact  with  a  latter,  freer  life, 
whether  in  mind,  in  society,  or  in  politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of 
skepticism,  of  doubt,  of  denial  into  the  realms  of  anqnestioning 
belie£  Abelard  claimed  for  reason  the  Bupremacy  over  faith. 
Tbe  Florentine  poets  discussed  with  a  smile  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Even  to  Dante,  while  he  censures  these,  Virgil  is  as 
Ucred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial  ruler  in  whom  the  new  culture 
took  its  most  notable  form,  Frederick  the  Second,  tbe  "  World's 
Wonder  "  of  hia  time,  was  regarded  by  half  £uro5>e  as  no  better 
than  an  infldeL  The  faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so  long 
crDshed  aa  magic  by  the  dominant  eoclesiasticism,  brought  Chris- 
tians into  perilnua  contact  with  tbe  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  Tbe 
books  of  the  Rabbis  were  no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to 
Rt^r  Bacon.  The  scholars  of  Cordova  were  no  mere  Paynim 
Bvine  to  Adelard  of  Bath.    How  slowly  and  against  what  ob- 
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Btacles  science  won  its  way  we  know  from  the  witneBS  of  Roger 
Baoon.  "  Slowly,"  he  tella  us, "  faaa  any  portion  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  come  into  nse  amone  the  Latins.  Hie  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  hia  MetaphyaicB^  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes 
and  others,  were  translated  in  my  time,  and  interdicted  at  Paris 
up  to  the  year  a.d,  1237,  because  of  their  assertion  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  and  of  time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the  div* 
inatioDS  by  dreams  (which  is  the  third  book,  Da  Somniis  ct  Vi- 
j^iliis),  and  because  of  many  passages  erroneously  translated. 
Even  his  logic  was  slowly  received  and  lectured  on.  For  St,  Ed- 
mund, the  Archbishop  ol  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time 
who  read  the  Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  seen  Master 
Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Posterior  Analvtics,  and  I  have 
seen  his  writing.  So  there  were  but  few,  consioering  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Latins,  who  were  of  any  account  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  nay,  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year 
of  grace  1292." 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  how  fiercely  the  Church  fonght 
against  this  tide  of  opposition,  and  how  it  won  baok  the  i^le- 
glance  of  the  Universities  through  the  begging  friars.  But  it  was 
in  the  ranks  of  the  friars  themselves  that  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  UnlversitieB  found  its  highest  representative.  The 
life  of  Boger  Bacon  almost  covers  the  thirteenth  century;  he  was 
the  child  of  Royalist  parents,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  and 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  wars.  From  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he  passed  to  the  tTniversity  of 
Paris,  where  his  whole  heritage  was  spent  in  costly  studies  and 
experiments.  "From  my  youth  up,"  he  writes,  "I  have  labored 
at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friendship  of  all 
men  among  the  Latins  who  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge. 
I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instructed  in  langnages,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  aud  instruments,  and  many 
needful  things  besides."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies 
as  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was  without  in- 
struments or  means  of  experiment.  "  Without  mathematical  in- 
struments no  science  can  oe  mastered,"  he  complains  aflerwai-d ; 
"and  these  instnimentB  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Latins, 
and  could  not  be  made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Be- 
sides, better  tables  are  indispensably  neceBsary,  tables  on  which 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  certified  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world  without  daily  labor;  but  these  tables  are 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  could  not  be  made  without  a  vast  ex- 
pense. I  have  often  attempted  the  composition  of  such  tables, 
tmt  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of  means  and  the  folly 
of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were  difficult  and  some- 
times even  impossible  to  procure.  "  The  soientiflo  works  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Avioenna,  of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients,  can  not 
be  bad  without  great  cost ;  their  principal  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere.    The  admirable  books  of  Cicero 
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de  R«ipal)lica  are  not  to  bo  found  any  vbere,  bo  far  as  I  can  hear, 
thoaga  I  have  made  anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  Tarions  messengers.  I  conld  never  find  the 
works  of  Seneca,  though  I  made  dihgent  search  for  them  daring 
twenty  years  and  more.  And  so  it  is  with  many  more  most  use- 
ful books  connected  with  the  sciences  of  morals."  It  is  only  words 
like  those  of  his  own  that  bring  home  to  ne  the  keen  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  patience,  the  enei^y  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  re- 
turned as  a  teacher  to  Oxford,  and  a  touching  record  of  his  devo- 
tion to  those  whom  fas  tanght  remains  in  the  stoiT  of  John  of 
London,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  ability  raised  him  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  his  pupils.  "When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  boy," 
Bays  Bacon,  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope, "  I  caused  him  to 
be  nnrtnred  and  instructed  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since 
ior  aptitnde  and  innocence  I  have  never  found  so  towardlv  a 
youth.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  caused  him  to  be  tanght  in  Ian- 
gnagee,  mathematics,  and  optics,  and  I  have  gratuitously  instruct- 
ed him  with  my  own  lips  since  the  time  that  I  received  your  man- 
date. There  is  no  one  at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root 
of  philosophy,  though  be  has  not  produced  the  branches,  flowers, 
and  fruit  because  of  bis  youth,  and  because  he  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  Bat  he  has  the  means  of  surpassing  all  the 
LaUna  if  he  live  to  grow  old  and  goes  on  as  he  has  begun." 

TTie  pride  with  which  he  refers  to  his  system  of  instruction  was 
inetifiea  by  the  wide  extension  which  he  gave  to  scientiflo  teach- 
ing in  Oxford.  It  is  probably  of  himself  that  he  speaks  when  he 
telis  ns  that  "the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto  been  lectured 
on  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Oxford." 
It  was  a  science  on  which  he  had  labored  for  ten  yeai-s.  But  his 
teaching  seems  to  have  fallen  on  a  barren  soil.  The  whole  tem- 
per of  the  age  was  against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies.  The 
extension  of  freedom  and  commerce,  even  the  diffusion  of  justice, 
were  opening  up  practical  channels  for  intellectual  energy,  more 
inviting  because  more  immediately  profitable  than  the  path  of 
abstract  speculation.  The  older  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was 
already  dying  down  even  at  the  Univei'sities ;  the  study  of  law 
was  the  one  source  of  promotion,  whether  in  Chnrch  or  State ; 
theology  and  philosophy  were  discredited,  literature  in  its  purer 
forms  almost  extinct.  After  forty  years  of  incessant  study,  Bacon 
found  himself  in  his  own  words  "unheard,  fon;otten,bnried."  He 
Keems  at  one  time  to  have  been  wealthy,  but  his  wealth  was  gone. 
"During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  speoiatly  labored  in 
attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common  me 
have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  not 
to  mention  the  coat  of  books,  experiments,  instruments,  tables,  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacri- 
fices I  have  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  wise,  and  to  ob- 
tain well-instructed  asaistants."  Rnined  and  haffied  in  his  hopes, 
Bacon  listened  to  the  connaels  of  his  friend  Orosseteste  and  re- 
nounced the  world.  He  became  a  mendicant  friar  of  the  order 
of  St.  Franms,  an  order  where  books  and  stndy  were  looked  upon 
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as  hinderances  to  the  work  which  it  had  specially  andertaken,  that 
of  preachiog  among  the  masses  of  the  poor.  He  had  written 
hardly  aay  thing.  So  far  was  be  from  attemptiog  to  write,  that 
his  new  aupenors  had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  any  thing; 
□nder  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  penance  ot  bread  and 
water.  But  we  can  see  the  craving  of  his  mind,  the  paaBionate 
instinct  of  creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  m  the  joy 
with  which  he  seized  the  strange  opportunity  which  suddenly 
opened  before  him.  "Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects, 
written  at  the  entreaty  of  friends,"  seem  to  have  got  abroad,  and 
were  brought  by  one  of  his  chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Olement 
the  Fourth.  The  Pope  at  once  invited  him  to  write.  Again  dif- 
ficulties stood  in  his  way.  Materials,  transcription,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  a  work  as  he  projected,  would  cost  at  least  £60, 
and  the  Pope  bad  not  sent  a  penny.  He  begged  help  from  his 
family,  but  tbey  were  ruined  like  himself.  No  one  would  lend  to 
a  mendicant  friar,  and  when  his  friends  raised  the  money  it  was 
by  p:iwning  their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment  from  Clement. 
Koi'  was  this  all :  the  work  itself,  abstruse  and  scientific  as  was 
its  subject,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to  gain 
the  Papal  ear.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  an- 
other man  only  roused  Roger  Bacon  to  an  almost  saperhuman 
enei^y.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  En- 
glish science,  the  work  was  done.  The  "greater  work,"  itself  in 
modern  form  a  closely  printed  folio,  with  its  successive  summar 
ries  and  appendices  in  the  "  lesser"  and  the  "  third"  works  (which 
make  a  good  octavo  more),  were  produced  and  forwarded  to  the 
Pope  within  fitleen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  hasle  remains  in  the  book  itself  Tlie 
"Opns  Majns"  is  alike  wonderful  in  plan  and  detail.  Bacon's 
mam  plan,  m  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing,  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  knowledge  had  not  made  a  greater  progress,  to  draw  back 
attention  to  sources  of  knowledge  which  had  oeen  unwisely  neg- 
lected, to  discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  animate  men  to  the  undertaking  by  a  prospect  of  the  vast 
advantages  which  it  offered."  The  development  of  his  scheme  is 
on  the  largest  scale;  be  gathers  together  the  whole  knowledge  of 
his  time  on  every  branch  of  science  which  it  possessed,  and  as  ha 

Biases  them  in  review  be  suggests  improvements  in  nearly  all 
is  labors,  both  here  and  in  his  after  works,  in  the  field  of  gram- 
mar and  philology,  his  perseverance  in  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  correct  texts,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  of  an  ex- 
act interpretation,  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  scientific 
investigations.  But  from  grammar  he  passes  to  mathematics, 
from  mathematics  to  experimental  philosophy.  Under  the  name 
of  mathematics  was  included  all  the  physical;  science  of  the  time. 
**The  neglect  of  it  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  years,"  pleads  Bacon 
passionately,  "hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin 
Chnstendom.  For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics  can  not  know 
any  other  sciences ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  can  not  discover  his  avra 
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ignorsDce  or  find  its  proper  remedies."  Geography,  chronology,  j 
arilbmutic,  music,  are  brought  into  something  of  scientific  form, ' 
and  ibe  same  rapid  examination  is  devoted  to  tbe  question  of  cli- 1 
mate,  to  bydrograpby,  geography,  and  astralogy.  The  subject  of 
optics,  his  OWD  especial  etndy,  is  treated  with  greater  fullness ;  be 
enters  into  tbe  qnestion  of  tbe  anatomy  of  the  eye,  besides  discuss- 
ing the  problems  which  lie  more  strictly  within  the  province  of 
optical  science.     In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,"  to  norrow  the 

Shrase  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "  at  once  tbe  £ncyclopffidia  and  tbe 
^ovum  Organum  of  the  thirteenth  century,"  The  whole  of  the 
after  works  of  Roger  Bacon — and  treatise  afler  treatise  have  of 
late  been  disentombed  from  our  libraries — are  but  developmenta 
in  detail  of  the  magnificent  conception  he  had  laid  before  Clement. 
Such  a  work  was  its  own  great  reward.  From  the  world  around 
Roger  Bacon  could  look  for,  and  found,  small  recognition.  No 
word  of  acknowledgment  aeems  to  have  reached  its  author  from 
the  Pope.  If  we  may  credit  a  more  recent  story,  bis  writings 
only  gained  him  a  pnson  from  bis  order.  "  Unheard,  forgotten, 
baned,"  tbe  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  it  has  been  re- 
served for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity  that  bath  gath- 
ered aronnd  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the  great  rml  of 
modem  science  tbe  name  of  Roger  Bacon. 


Section  T— Henrj  the  Third.    1317— 12G7. 

[AutheriHti. — The  two  great  kathoricies  for  this  pariod  ore  the  tuBtoriographers 
orbt-AltujiB,  Roger  of  Wendover,  whose  work  ends  in  1S35,  and  hu  editor  aad  con- 
TinoBlor  Mattheir  Paris.  The  Srat  is  full  but  inaccurate,  and  with  strong  rojal  and 
ecclanastica]  aympalhies :  of  the  character  of  Matchetr  I  have  spoken  at  the  close 
nf  the  preaent  aectiotL  Tbe  Chronictea  of  Duoatable,  Waverle]',  and  Bnrton.  (pnb- 
liihed  in  Hr.  Loard'a  "Annaiea  Moaastjd")  aapplj  many  deuUli.  Tbe  "Bojal 
Letlen,"  edited  bj  Dr.  Shirley,  with  an  sdmir&ble  preface,  ftre,  like  the  Patent  and 
CIdm  SiMb,  of  the  hisheat  value.  For  opposition  to  Bome,  see  "  Grosaeiesle'»  Let- 
ters," edited  by  Mr.  Luard.] 


The  death  of  tbe  Earl  Marescbal  left  the  direction  of  afiaii-s  in 
the  hands  of  Hubert  de  Bni^h,  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and 
the  temper  of  the  new  Justiciary  was  eminently  transitional  Bred 
in  the  school  of  Henry  the  Second,  be  had  little  sympathy  with  tbe 
Charter  or  national  freedom  ;  bis  conception  of  good  government, 
likethat  of  his  master,  lay  in  awisepersonaladministration,  in  tbe 
preservation  of  order  and  law ;  but  he  combined  with  this  a  tbor- 
oaghly  English  desire  for  national  independence,  a  hatred  of  for- 
eigners, ana  a  reluctance  to  waste  English  blood  and  treasnre  in 
Continental  straggles.  Able  as  he  proved  himself,  his  task  was 
one  of  no  common  diflicnlty.  He  was  hampered  by  the  constant 
JDterferenoe  of  Rome.  A  Papal  legate  resided  at  the  English 
Court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  administratioD  of  the  realm  as 
the  representative  of  ite  over-lord  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  young 
flovereign.  A  foreign  party,  too,  waa  still  established  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  Court  remained  eager  to  plunge  into  forrign  wars  for 
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the  recovery  of  its  loet  domaina.  Bnt  it  was  with  the  general  an- 
archy that  Huhert  had  first  to  deaf.  From  the  time  of  the  Con- 
qnest  the  centre  of  England  had  been  covered  with  the  domains 
of  great  houBea,  whose  longings  were  for  feadal  independence,  and 
whose  spirit  of  revolt  had  Deen  held  in  check,  partly  by  the  stem 
rule  of  the  kingB,andpartIyb^theircreationoi  a  baronage  sprung 
from  the  Court  and  settled  tor  the  most  part  in  the  North,  the 
"new  men"  of  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second,  The  op- 
preaaion  of  John  united  both  the  older  and  the  newer  houses  in 
the  straggle  for  the  Charter,  but  the  character  of  each  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  close  of  the  straegle  saw  the  feudal  party 
break  out  in  their  old  lawlessnesa  and  a^ance  of  the  Crown.  For 
a  time  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days  seemed  revived.  But  the 
r^al  power  was  still  great,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  strenuous 
effiirts  of  Stephen  Langton.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the  head  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  who  had  risen  in  armed  rebellion,  quailed  before 
the  march  of  Hubert  and  the  Primate's  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion. A  more  formidable  foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Fankes 
de  Breaat4,  the  sheriff  of  six  countiea,  with  six  royal  castles  in  his 
hands,  and  allied  both  with  the  rebel  barons  and  Llewellyn  of 
Wales.  His  castle  of  Bedford  was  besieged  for  two  months  be- 
fore its  snrrender,  and  the  stern  justice  of  Stephen  Langton  hung 
the  twenty-four  knights  and  their  retainers  who  formed  the  gar- 
rison before  its  walls  while  the  lay  lords,  who  would  have  spared 
them,  were  gone  to  dinner.  The  blow  was  effectual ;  the  royal 
castles  were  surrendered  by  the  barons,  and  the  land  was  once 
more  at  peace.  The  services  which  Stephen  Langton  rendeivd  to 
public  order  were  small  compai'ed  with  his  services  to  English  free- 
dom. Throughout  his  life  the  Charter  was  the  first  object  of  hie 
care.  The  omission  of  the  articles  which  restricted  the  ro^al  pow- 
er over  taxation,  without  the  assent  of  the  great  Council,  in  the 
Charter  which  was  published  at  Henry's  coronation,  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  Archbishop's  absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome,  for 
his  return  is  marked  by  a  second  issue,  in  which  the  omission  is 
remedied,  while  a  separate  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  added.  No 
man  for  the  time  to  come  was  to  lose  life  or  limb  for  taking  the 
royal  venison,  and  the  recent  extensions  of  the  royal  forest  were 
roughly  curtailed.  The  suppression  of  disorder  seems  to  have  re- 
vived the  older  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  royal  ministers; 
when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Charter  in 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's  coan- 
selora,  protested  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and  was  with- 
out legal  validity.  "  If  you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Primate 
burst  out  in  anger,  "  you  would  not  throw  a  stumbling  in  the  way 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm."  The  King  was  cowed  by  the  Arch- 
biahop'a  wrath,  and  at  once  promised  the  observance  of  the  Char- 
ter, Two  years  after,  its  solemn  promulgation  was  demanded  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  barons  as  the  price  of  a  new  subsidy,  and 
the  great  principle  that  redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant  to  the 
Crown  was  established  as  a  part  of  onr  constitution. 
The  death  of  Stephen  Langton  left  Hubert  alone  in  thp  adminis- 
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tratioD  of  the  kiogdom,  for  the  Arohbishop  bad  extorted  from  the 
Pope  the  withdrawal  of  the  resident  legate.  Bat  every  ye&r 
foaad  the  Justiciary  at  greater  variance  with  Rome  and  with  the 
temper  of  the  King.  In  the  mediieval  theory  of  the  Papacy,  the 
coDstitntioQ  of  the  Church  took  the  purely  feudal  form  of  the  sec- 
ular kingdoms  around  it,  with  the  Pope  for  sovereign,  biahopB  for 
his  baroDB,  the  clergy  for  his  under  vassals.  As  the  King  de- 
manded aids  and  subsidies  in  case  of  need  Irom  his  liege  men,  8o 
it  was  believed  might  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  priesthood. 
During  the  miniatry  of  Hubert,  the  Papacy,  exhausted  by  the  long 
struggle  with  Frederick  the  Second,  grew  more  and  more  extortion- 
ate in  its  demands,  till  the  death  of  Langton  saw  them  culminate 
in  a  demand  of  a  tenth  from  the  whole  realm  of  England.  The 
demand  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  baronage,  but  a  threat  of  ex- 
commnnioation  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  clergy.  Exaction  fol- 
lowed exaction,  the  very  rights  of  the  lay  patrons  were  set  aside, 
and  presentations  to  benefices  (under  the  name  of  "reserves") 
were  sold  in  the  Papal  market,  while  Italian  clergy  were  quar- 
tered on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.  The  general  indignation 
found  vent  at  last  in  a  wide  conspiracy ;  letters  from  "  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  be  i-uined  by  the  Ro- 
mans" were  scattered  over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men,  the  tithes 
gathered  for  the  Pope  and  foreign  clergy  were  seized  and  given  to 
the  poor,  the'  Papal  commissioners  beaten,  and  their  bulls  trodden 
underfooL  The  remonetranoes  of  Rome  only  revealed  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  movement ;  but  as  inquiry  proceeded,  the  hand 
of  the  minister  himself  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work.  Sheriff 
had  stood  idly  by  while  the  violence  was  done ;  roval  letters  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  rioters,  and  the  Pope  openly  laid  the  charge 
of  the  outbreak  on  the  secret  connivance  of  Hubert  de  BurgL 
The  charge  came  at  a  time  when  his  purely  insular  policy  had 
alienated  Henry  himself  from  a  minister  to  whom  the  King  attrib- 
uted the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the  foreign  dominions 
of  his  house.  An  invitation  from  the  barons  of  Normandy  had 
been  rejected  throngh  Hubert's  remonstrances,  and  when  a  great 
armament  gathered  at  Portsmouth  for  a  campaign  in  Poitou,  it 
was  dispersed  for  want  of  transport  or  supplies.  The  young  King 
drew  his  sword  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Justiciary,  whom  ho 
cha^d  with  treason  and  corrnption  by  the  gold  of  France,  but 
the  mfluence  of  Hubert  again  succeeded  in  deferring  the  expedi- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  campaign  in  the  following  year,  when 
Henry  took  the  field  in  Brittany  and  Poitou,  was  again  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Justiciary,  whose  opposition  had  prevented  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  intrigues  of  Rome  were  hardly  wanting  to  procure 
his  fall  He  was  dragged  from  a  chapel  at  Brentwood,  wnere  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  a  smith  was  ordered  to  shackle  him.  "  I 
will  die  any  death,"  replied  the  smith, "  before  I  pot  iron  on  the 
man  who  freed  England  from  the  stranger  and  saved  Dover  from 
France."  On  the  remonstrance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Hubert 
was  replaced  in  sanctuary,  but  hunger  compelled  him  to  surrender ; 
he  was  thrown  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower,  and  England  was  left 
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to  the  rale  of  royal  favontes  and  to  the  weakneBS  and  caprice  of 
Henry  himBelf. 

There  was  a  certain  refiDement  id  Henry's  temper  which  won 
him  affection  even  in  the  worst  days  of  his  rule.  The  abbey 
church  ofWestminster,  with  which  he  repl&ced  the  rnder  minater 
of  the  Confessor,  remains  a  monument  of  hia  artistic  taste.  He 
was  a  patron  and  fnend  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  himself 
skilled  in  the  "  gay  science"  of  the  troubadour.  From  the  croelty, 
the  lust,  the  impiety  of  his  father  ho  was  absolutely  fi'ee.  Bnt  he 
was  atterly  devoid  of  the  political  capacity  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  John,  as  of  his  raoe.  His  conception  of  power 
lay  in  the  display  of  an  empty  and  profuse  magnincence.  Frivo- 
lous, obangeable,  impulsive  alike  in  good  and  evil,  false  from  sheer 
meanness  of  spirit,  childishly  superstitious,  we  can  trace  but  one 
strong  political  drift  in  Henry's  mind,  a  longing  to  recover  the 
Continental  dominions  of  his  predecessors,  to  surronnd  himself 
like  them,  with  foreigners,  and,  without  any  express  break  with 
the  Charter,  to  imitate  the  foreign  character  of  their  rule.  The 
death  of  Langton,  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge his  preference  for  aliens,  and  hordes  of  hungry  Poitevins 
and  Bretons  were  at  once  summoned  over  to  occupy  the  royal 
castles  and  fill  the  judicial  and  administrative  posts  about  the 
CourL  His  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence  was  followed  by 
the  arrival  in  Ei^land  of  the  Queen's  uncles:  one  was  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  Rlchmondshire ;  the  Savoy  palace  in  the  Strand 
still  recalls  the  magnificence  of  a  second,  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was 
raised  for  a  time  to  the  chief  place  in  council ;  Boniface,  a  third, 
was  promoted  to  the  highest  post  in  the  realm  save  the  crown  it- 
self, the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  The  young  Primate,  like 
his  brother,  brought  with  him  foreign  fashions  strange  enough  to 
English  folk.  His  armed  retainera  pillaged  the  markets.  Hia  ova 
archiepiscopal  fist  felled  to  the  ground  the  prior  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew-by'Smithfield,  who  opposed  hia  visitation.  London  was  roused 
by  the  outrage,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  do  justice  a  noisy 
crowd  of  citizens  surrounded  the  Primate's  house  at  Lambeth  with 
cries  of  vengeance.  The  "  handsome  archbishop,"  aa  his  followers 
styled  him,  was  glad  to  esoape  over-sea;  bnt  the  brood  of  Pro- 
ven9aiB  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Poitevin  relatives 
of  John's  queen,  Isabella  of  An^oulSme.  Aymer  was  made  Bish- 
op of  Winchester ;  William  of  Valence  received  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke.  Even  the  King's  jester  was  a  Poitevin.  Hundreds 
of  their  dependents  followed  these  great  lords  to  find  a  fortune  in 
the  Englisu  realm.  Peter  of  Savoy  bronght  in  his  train  a  bevy 
of  ladies  in  search  of  husbands,  and  three  English  earls  who  were 
in  royal  wardship  were  wedded  by  the  King  to  foreigners.  The 
whole  machinery  of  administration  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  the  principles  of  English  govern- 
ment or  English  law.  Their  rule  was  a  mere  anarchy;  the  very 
retainers  of  the  royal  household  turned  robbers,  and  pillaged  for- 
eign merchants  in  the  precincts  of  the  Court ;  corruption  invaded 
the  judicature;  Henry  de  Batt,  a  justiciary,  waa  proved  to  have 
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openly  taken  bribes  aod  to  have  adjudged  to  himeelf  disputed 
estates.  MesDwbile  the  royal  treasure  was  squandered  in  a  friv- 
oioBB  attempt  to  wrest  Poiton  from  the  grasp  of  France.  The 
attempt  ended  in  failure  and  shame.  At  Tailleboarg  tbe  forces 
under  Henry  fied  in  disgraceful  rout  before  the  French  as  far  as 
Saiates,  and  only  the  sudden  illness  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  and  a 
disease  which  scattered  his  army  saved  Bordeaux  from  the  con- 
qaerorsL 

That  misgovemment  of  this  kind  should  have  gone  on  for  twenty 
jca,n  unchecked,  In  defiance  of  the  pvoTisions  of  tbe  Cliaiter,  waa 
owing  to  the  disunion  and  aluggtahnesa  of  the  English  baKinage. 
Oo  the  firat  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  Richard,  the  third  Earl  Mare- 
■chal,  had  stood  forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  the  expulsion  of 
the  strangers  from  the  royal  council,  and  though  deserted  by  the 
hulk  of  the  nobles,  he  had  defeated  the  foreign  foix;es  sent  against 
him,  released  Hubert  de  Bnrgh,  and  forced  tbe  King  to  treat  for 
peace.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  tbe  Earl  fell  in  an  Irish 
skirmish,  and  tbe  barons  were  left  without  a  head.  In  tbe  long 
interval  of  misrule  whiob  followed,  the  financial  straits  of  tbe 
King  forced  bim  to  heap  exaction  on  exaction.  The  Forest  Laws 
were  used  as  a  means  of  extortion,  sees  and  abbeys  wei-e  kept 
vacant,  loans  were  wrested  from  loi^s  and  prelates,  the  Court  it- 
self lived  at  free  quarters  wherever  it  moved.  Supplies  of  this 
kind,  however,  were  utterly  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
King's  prodigality,  A  sixth  of  the  royal  revenue  was  wasted  in 
pensions  to  foreign  favorites.  The  debts  of  the  Crown  mounted 
to  four  times  its  annual  income.  Henry  was  forced  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter.  The  Charter  was 
confirmed  and  steadily  disregarded ;  and  the  resentment  of  tbe 
barons  expressed  itself  in  a  determined  protest  and  a  refusal  of 
farther  subsidies.  In  a  few  years  Henry's  necessities  drove  him 
to  a  new  appeal,  and  the  growing  resolution  of  the  nobles  to  en- 
force good  government  was  seen  m  their  offer  of  a  grant  on  con- 
dition that  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown  were  appointed  by  tbe 
great  Council.  Henry  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  solcl  his 
plate  to  tbe  merchants  of  London.  From  the  Church  he  encount- 
ered as  resolute  an  opposition.  The  resistance  of  the  Earl  Mare- 
scbal  had  been  vigorously  backed  by  Edmund  Rich,  whom  we 
have  seen  as  an  Oxford  teacher,  and  who  had  risen  to  the  Aroh- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Primate  had  forced  the  King  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Earl, 
when  bis  death  dashed  all  bope  of  reform  to  the  ground.  But  the 
policy  of  John  made  it  easy  to  bridle  the  Church  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Papacy,  and  at  Henry's  reqnest  a  nnncio  now  ap- 
peared in  the  realm.  The  scourge  of  Papal  taxation  fell  again  ou 
the  clergy.  After  vain  appeals  to  Rome  and  to  the  King,  Arch- 
bisbop  Edmund  retired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at  Fontigny,  and 
tax-gatherer  after  tax-gatherer,  with  powers  of  excommunication, 
sospeusion  from  orders,  and  presentation  to  benefices,  descended 
on  the  unhappy  priesthood.     The  wholesale  pillage  kindled  a 
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wide  epirit  of  resiBtanoe.  Oxford  gave  the  signal  by  hunting  the 
Papal  legate,  Otho,  out  of  the  city,  amid  criea  of  "usurer"  and 
"  Bimoniac"  from  the  mob  of  studeats.  Fnlk  Fiti-Warenne,  in 
the  name  of  the  barons,  bade  Martin,  a  Fapal  collector,  begona 
oat  of  England.  "If  yop  tarry  three  days  longer,"  he  added, 
"yon  and  your  company  shall  be  cut  to  pieces.  For  a  time 
Btenry  himself  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  national  indigna- 
tion. Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  prelates  pro- 
tested t^ainst  the  Papal  exactions,  and  orders  vera  given  that  no 
money  should  be  exported  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  of  in- 
terdict soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  policy  of  spoliation,  in  which 
he  went  hand  in  hand  with  Rome. 

The  story  of  this  period  of  misrule  has  been  preser^'ed  for  as  by 
an  annalist  whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  this  common  expression  of  the  people  and  the  oler^y 
had  produced.  Matthew  Pans  is  the  greatest,  as  he  is  in  reaUty 
the  last,  of  oar  monastic  historiana  The  school  of  St  Albans  su^ 
vived  indeed  till  a  for  later  time,  bnt  the  writers  dwindle  into 
mere  annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts,  and 
whose  work  is  as  colorless  as  it  is  jejune.  In  Matthew  the  breadth 
and  precision  of  the  naiTative,  the  copiousness  of  bis  information 
on  topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general  &imesB  and 
justice  of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic  fire 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  He  had  sncoeeded  Roger  of  Weo- 
dover  as  chronicler  of  Bt. Albans;  and  the  Greater  Chronicle,  with 
the  abridgment  of  it  which  has  long  passed  under  the  name  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  "History  of  the  English,"  and  the 
"Lives  of  the  Earlier  Abbots,"  were  only  a  few  among  the  vo- 
luminons  works  which  attested  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was 
an  eminent  artist  as  well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of  the  manu- 
soripts  which  are  preserved  are  illustrated  by  his  own  hand.  A 
large  circle  of  correspondents — bishops  like  Grosseteste,  ministers 
like  Hubert  de  Bur^h,  officials  like  Alexander  de  Swinford — fur- 
nished him  with  minute  accounts  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  Pilgrims  from  the  East  and  Papal  i^ents  brought 
news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  St.  Albana  He  had 
access  to  and  quotes  largely  from  state  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of  the  royal  visits  to  the  abbey 
brought  him  a  store  of  political  intelligence,  and  Henry  himseli' 
contributed  to  the  great  chronicle  which  has  preserved  with  so 
terrible  a  faithfulness  the  memory  of  his  weakness  and  misgovera- 
ment.  On  one  solemn  feast-day  the  King  recognized  Matthew, 
and,  bidding  him  sit  on  the  middle  step  between  the  floor  and  the 
throne,  begged  him  to  write  the  story  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
While  on  a  visit  to  St.  Albans  he  invited  him  to  his  table  and 
chamber,  and  enumerated  by  name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
English  baronies  for  his  information.  Bnt  all  this  royal  patronage 
has  left  little  mark  on  his  work.  "  The  case,"  as  he  says,  "  of  his- 
torical writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  tell  the  truth  they  provoke  men, 
and  if  they  write  what  is  ihlse  they  ofiend  God."  With  all  tho 
fullness  of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as  Benedict  or  Hove- 
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den,  Matthew  Paris  combines  an  independence  and  patriotism 
which  is  strange  to  their  pages.  He  denoances  with  the  eame 
tinBparing  energy  the  oppreseion  of  the  Papacy  and  the  King. 
His  point  of  viev  is  neither  that  of  a  conrtier  nor  of  a  Church- 
man, but  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  new  national  tone  of  his 
chronicle  !b  but  an  echo  of  the  national  seatiment  which  at  last 
bonnd  nobles  and  yeomen  and  Churchmen  together  into  an  En- 
glish people. 

8««ilaii  TI.— Tbe  Frbtr*. 

^AKtimtiei, — Ecdeston'i  Tract  on  their  aniTnl  in  Engbnd  and  Adam  de  Mnris- 
toi  Letters,  with  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable  Fre&ce,  in  the  "Moaomenta  Francia- 
cmi"  of  the  RoUs  Series.  Grosseteste'a  Letters  in  the  same  series,  edited  bv  Mr. 
Lnard.  For  a  genera]  account  of  the  whole  mOTemeut,  sea  Milman's  "  Latin  Chris- 
tisaily,"  rcJ.  i».,  caps,  9  and  10.] 


From  the  tedione  record  of  misgovemment  and  political  weak- 
ness which  stretches  over  the  forty  years  we  have  passed  through, 
we  turn  with  relief  to  the  story  of  the  Friars. 

Kever,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  priesthood  wielded  each  bonnd- 
less  power  over  Christendom  as  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third  , 
and  his  immediate  successors.  Bat  its  religions  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple was  looeeoing  day  by  day.  The  old  reverSDce  for  the  Papacy 
isded  away  before  the  aniversat  resentment  at  its  political  ambi- 
tion, its  ruthless  exactions,  its  lavish  nse  of  interdict  and  excom- 
mnaicatioa  for  purely  secular  ends,  its  degradation  of  ttie  most 
Facred  sentences  into  means  of  financial  estortion.  In  Italy,  the 
fitmgele  between  Rome  and  Frederick  the  Second  had  disclosed 
a  spint  of  skepticism  which  among  the  Epicnrean  poets  of  Flor- 
ence denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  attacked  the  very 
fonndations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  Southern  Gani,  Languedoo  and 
Provence  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  thrown 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.  Even  in  England,  though  there 
were  no  signs  as  yet  of  religious  revolt,  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
,ple  ag^nst  Rome,  its  ceaseless  exactions  and  monstrons  alliance 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  broke  out  in  murmurs  which  pre- 
laded  the  open  defiance  of  the  Lollards.  "  The  Pope  has  no  part 
io  seciilar  matters,"  had  been  the  reply  of  London  to  the  interdict 
of  Honorins.  When  the  resistance  of  an  Archbishop  of  York  to 
the  Papal  demands  was  met  by  ezcommnnication,  "the  peo[' 
blessed  him  the  more,  the  more  the  Pope  cursed  him,"  The  r 
blest  among  English  prelates.  Bishop  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln,  died 
St  fend  with  the  Roman  Court ;  the  noblest  of  English  patriots. 
Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  was  soon  to  die  beneath  its  ban.  The 
same  loss  of  spiritualpower,  the  same  severance  from  national  feel- 
ing, was  seen  in  the  English  Church  itself.  Plundered  and  humili- 
ated as  they  were  by  Rome,  the  woridliness  of  the  bishops,  the  op- 
pressioa  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  disuse  of  preaching,  the 
decline  of  the  monastic  orders  into  rich  land-owners,  the  non-resi- 
dence and  ignorance  of  the  parish  priests,  robbed  the  clergy  of  all 
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spiritnal  inflneoce.  The  abuses  of  the  time  foiled  evea  the  energy 
of  Grosseteste.  Hia  constitutionB  forbid  the  clergy  to  hsDnt  tsv- 
ems,  to  gamble,  to  share  id  drinking-bouts,  to  mix  m  the  riot  and 
debauchery  of  the  life  of  the  baronage.  But  his  prohibitions  only 
witnesB  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  denounce.  Bishops  and 
deans  were  withdrawn  from  their  ecolesiaatical  duties  to  act  as 
ministers,  judges,  or  embassadors.  Benefices  were  heaped  in  hun- 
dreds at  a  time  on  royal  favorites,  like  John  ManseL  The  Popes 
thrust  boys  of  twelve  years  old  into  the  wealthiest  English  fir- 
ings. Abbeys  absorbed  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and  then  served 
them  by  hall-starved  vicars.  Exemptions  purchased  from  Rome 
shielded  the  scandalous  Uvea  of  canons  and  monks  from  all  episco- 
pal discipline. 

To  brmg  the  world  back  again  within  the  pale  of  the  Churah 
was  the  aim  of  two  religious  orders  which  oprang  suddenly  to  life 
at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Tne  zeal  of  the  Spaniard 
Dominic  was  aronsed  at  the  sight  of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought 
by  fire  and  sword  to  win  the  Albigensian  neretics  to  the  iaith. 
**  Zeal/'  he  cried,  "  mnst  be  met  by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowliness, 
false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching  lies  by  preaching  truth." 
His  fiery  ardor  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were  seconded  by  the  mya- 
tii-al  piety,  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
life  of  Francis  falls  like  a  stream  of  tender  light  across  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time.  In  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  or  the  verse  of  Dante 
we  see  him  take  Poverty  for  his  bride.  He  strips  himself  of  all : 
he  flinss  his  verr  clothes  at  his  father's  feet,  that  he  may  be  one 
with  Nature  and  God,  His  passionate  verse  claims  the  moon  for 
his  sister  and  the  sun  for  his  brother;  he  calls  on  his  brother  the 
Wind,  and  hia  sister  the  Water,  His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "  Wel- 
come, Sister  Death !"  Strangely  as  the  two  men  differed  from  each 
other,  their  aim  was  the  same,  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate 
heresy,  to  reconcile  knowledge  with  orthodoxy,  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor.  The  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  entire  reversal 
of  the  older  monasticism,  by  seeking  personal  salvation  in  effort 
for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by  exchanging  the  soUtary 
of  the  cloister  for  the  preacher,  the  monk  for  the  fnar.  To  force 
the  new  "  brethren"  into  entire  dependence  on  those  among  whom 
they  labored  the  vow  of  Poverty  was  tamed  into  a  stem  reality; 
the  "  Begging  Friars"  were  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the  poor, 
they  miglit  possess  neither  money  nor  lands,  the  very  houses  in 
which  they  lived  were  to  be  held  in  trnst  for  them  by  others.  He 
tide  of  popnlar  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their  appearance  swept 
before  it  the  reluctance  of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  orders, 
the  opposition  of  the  parochial  priesthood.  Thousands  of  brethren 
gathered  in  a  few  years  around  Francis  and  Domimo,aDdtfae  beg- 
ging preachers,  clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  serge,  with  the  girdle 
of  rope  around  their  waist,  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries 
over  Asia,  battled  with  heresy  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the 
Universities,  and  preached  and  toiled  among  the  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the  Friars  was  a  religions 
revolution.    Tliey  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  and 
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most  ignorant  of  the  clergy,  the  mas»-prieEt,  whose  whole  subBist- 
enee  lay  in  his  fees.  Batcher  and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  out 
what  religions  instruction  they  might  from  the  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Charch's  ritnal  or  the  Bcrtptural  piotures  and  sculptures 
which  were  graven  on  the  walls  of  its  minsters.  We  can  hard- 
ly wonder  at  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  itin- 
erant preacher,  whose  fervid  appeal,  coarse  wit,  and  familiar  story 
brought  religion  into  tfae  fair  and  the  market-place.  The  Black 
Friars  of  Dominic,  the  Gray  Friars  of  Francis,  wei-e  received  with 
the  same  delight.  As  the  older  orders  had  chosen  the  country, 
the  Friars  chose  the  town.  They  had  hardly  landed  at  £>over 
before  they  made  straight  for  London  and  Oxford.  In  their  ig;- 
norance  of  the  road  the  two  first  Gray  Brothers  lost  their  way  in 
the  woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and,  fearful  of  night  and 
of  the  floods,  turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 
Their  ragged  clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed  for  hos- 
pitality,!^ the  porter  to  take  them  for  jongleurs,  the  jesters  and 
jailers  of  the  aay,  and  the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  brought  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  the  door  to 
welcome  them  and  witness  tlieir  tricks.  The  disappointment  was 
too  much  for  the  temper  of  the  monks,  and  the  brothers  were  kick- 
ed roogbly  from  the  gate  to  find  their  night's  lodging  under  a 
tree.  But  the  welcome  of  the  townsmen  made  up  every  where  for 
the  ilL-wili  and  opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  The  work 
of  the  Friars  was  physical  aa  well  as  moral.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  population  within  the  boroughs  had  outstripped  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fever  or  plague,  or  the  more 
terrible  scoui^e  of  leprosy,  festered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
snburbs.  It  was  to  haunts  such  as  these  that  Francis  had  pointed 
bis  disciples,  and  the  Gray  Brethren  at  once  fixed  themselves  in 
the  meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  each  town.  Their  tiist  work 
lay  in  the  noisome  lazar-nouses ;  it  was  among  the  lepers  that 
they  commonly  chose  the  site  of  their  houses.  At  London  they 
settled  in  the  shambles  of  Newgate ;  at  Oxford  they  made  their 
way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  streams  of 
ThanieB,  Huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean  aa  the  huts  around 
them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  that  hounded  the  Fri- 
ary. The  order  of  Francis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  taste  for 
sumptuous  buildings  aud  for  greater  personal  comfort  which  chai^ 
acterized  the  time.  "  I  did  not  enter  into  religion  to  build  walls," 
protested  an  English  provincial,  when  the  brethren-pressed  for  a 
larger  honse ;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  ordered  a  stone  cloister  which 
the  burgesses  of  Southampton  had  built  for  them  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  "  Yon  need  no  little  mountains  to  lift  your  heads  to 
heaven,"  was  hia  scornful  reply  to  a  claim  for  pillowa.  Xone  but 
the  sick  went  shod.  An  Oxford  Friar  found  a  pair  of  shoes  -one 
morning,  and  wore  them  at  matins.  At  night  ne  dreamed  that 
robbers  leaped  on  him  in  a  dangerous  pass  between  Gloucester 
and  Oxford,  with  shouts  of  "  Kill,  kill  I"  "I  am  a  friar,"  shrieked 
the  terror-stricken  brother.  "  Yon  lie,"  was  the  instant  answer, 
"ibr  yon  go  shod."    The  Frisr  lifted  up  his  foot  in  disproof, but 
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the  shoe  vas  there.    In  od  agony  of  repentance  be  awoke  and  fliug 
the  pair  out  of  window. 

It  was  with  less  snocess  that  the  order  stm^led  against  the 
paBBion  for  knowledge.  "Hieir  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  interpreted 
as  it  was  by  their  founders,  would  have  denied  them  tLe  poesesnon 
of  books  or  materials  for  study.  "  I  am  your  breviary,  I  am  your 
breviary,"  Frauois  cried  passionately  to  a  novice  who  asked  for  a 
Psalter.  When  the  news  of  a  great  doctor's  reception  was  brought 
to  him  at  Paris,  his  countenance  fell  "  I  am  afraid,  my  son,'  he 
replied,  "  that  snoh  doctors  will  be  the  destruction  of  my  vine- 
yard. They  are  the  true  doctors  who,  with  tfae  meekness  of  wis- 
dom, show  fortheood  works  for  the  edification  of  their  neighbors." 
At  a  later  time  Roger  Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suffered  to  pos- 
sess neither  ink,  parchment,  nor  books;  and  only  the  Pope's  iu- 
jnnctions  could  dispense  with  the  stringent  observance  of  tne  rale. 
But  while  the  work  of  the  Friars  among  the  sick  and  lepers  drew 
them,  as  we  have  seen  in  Bacon's  life,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  the  popnlanty  of  their  preaching  soon  led  them  to 
the  deeper  study  of  theology.  Within  a  short  time  after  their  es- 
tablishment in  England  we  find  as  many  as  thirty  readers  or  lect- 
urers appointed  at  Hereford,  lieicester,  Bristol,  and  other  places, 
and  a  regular  eaccesslon  of  teachers  provided  at  each  University. 
The  Ox&rd  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  their 
new  church,  while  philosophy  was  tanght  in  the  cloister.  The  first 
provincial  of  the  Gray  Fnars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  haus^ 
and  persuaded  Grosseteste  to  lecture  there.  His  influence  after  hia 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  study 
among  the  Friars,  and  their  establishment  in  the  University,  fie 
was  aoly  seconded  by  hie  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  un- 
der wham  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation 
through  on  t  Christendom.  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Cologne  borrowed  from 
it  their  professors:  it  was  owin^, indeed,  to  its  influence  that  Ox- 
ford now  rose  to  a  position  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  itselC 
The  three  most  profound  and  original  of  the  schoolmen — ^Roger  Ba- 
con, Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham — were  among  its  scholars;  and  they 
a  followed  by  a  crowd  of  teachers  hardly  less  illustrious  in  their 
day,8uch  as  Bungay,  Burley,  and  Archbishop  Feokham.  Theology, 
which  had  been  almost  superseded  by  the  more  lucrative  studies 
of  the  Canon  Law,  resumed  its  old  snpremacy  in  the  schools; 
while  Aristotle — who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Bacon,  had 
been  so  long  held  at  bay  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the  medi- 
sval  faith — was  now  turned  by  the  adoption  of  his  logical  method 
into  its  unexpected  ally.  It  was  this  very  method  that  led  to  that 
"unprofitable  subtlety  and  curiosity"  which  Lord  Bacon  notes  as 
the  vice  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  But  "certain  it  is,"  to  con- 
tinue the  same  great  thinker's  comment  on  the  Friars,  "  that  if 
these  schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and  nnwearied  trav* 
el  of  wit  had  joined  variety  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lights  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learn- 
\aa  and  knowledge."  what,  amid  all  their  errors,  they  undoubt- 
edly did  was  to  substitute  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  mere  an- 
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qnestioning  obodience  to  a&thority,  to  iDsiat  on  the  necessity  of 
TJgid  demoDBtration  and  an  exacter  ase  of  worda,and  to  introduoe 
i  clear  and  methodical  treatment  of  all  aubjecta  into  diacassion. 

It  is  to  the  new  clearness  and  precision  which  tfaey  gave  to  soi- 
entifio  inquiry,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popular  sympathies  which 
their  very  constitution  necessitated,  that  we  must  attribate  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Friare  undoubtedly  exerted  on  the  coming  etrng- 
"]e  between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  Their  position  throughout 
jclie  whole  contest  is  strongly  and  clearly  marked.  The  Univereity 
ofOxford,  which  had  now  fallen  under  the  direction  of  their  teacb- 
inff,  stood  first  in  its  resiatance  to  Papal  exactions  and  its  claim 
ofEoglish  liberty.  The  classes  in  the  towns  on  whom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Friars  told  most  directly  are  steady  supporters  of  free- 
dom tbroaghout  the  Barons'  War.  Adam  Marsh  was  the  cloae 
friend  and  confidant  both  of  Grosseteste  and  Karl  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort. 

8eell«n  TII.-Tlie  Barons*  W«r.    1358-1365. 

[Atihitriiiei. — At  the  tgtj  ontaet  of  (bis  important  period  we  Toss  the  pricel< 
dd  of  Bbtthcw  Fkria.  He  ia  tha  last  of  the  great  cbroniclera ;  the  Chronicles  of 
ia  aocceMor  at  St.  Albans,  Bishanger  (published  bj  ths  Maslsr  of  the  RolU), 
icutand  Ufeleea  jottings  somewiiRt  enUrged  tor  this  period  by  his  fragment  on 
Biroiu'  War  (published  bj  Camden  Society),  Somathing  mar  !>«  gleaned  fiom 
'"  if  Burton,  Melrose,  Dnnslaplo,  Waverloj,  Oaney,  and  Lonercoet,  the  Itoj-al 


"Btms'  War."] 


K  uaeful  sninmaij  irf  the  period  in  hii 


When  a  thnnder-etorm  once  forced  tho  King,  as  he  was  rowing 
on  the  Thamea,  to  take  refuge  at  the  palace  of  the  Bish(^  of  Dur- 
ham, Earl  Simon  of  Uontfort,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  prelate,  met 
ths  royal  bai^e  with  aaanrances  that  the  storm  was  dniling  away, 
ud  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Henry's  petulant  wit  broke 
oat  in  his  reply.  "  I  fear  thunder  and  lightning  not  a  little,  Lord 
Simon,"  said  the  King,  "bat  I  fear  you  more  than  all  the  thunder 
ud  lightning  in  the  world," 

The  man  whom  Henry  dreaded  as  the  future  champion  of  En- 
glish freedom  was  himself  a  foreigner,  the  son  of  a  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  wboee  name  bad  become  memorable  for  his  ruthless  crusade 
gainst  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Southern  Gaul.  As  second 
too  of  this  orusader,  Simon  became  possessor  of  the  English  earl- 
dom of  Leicester,  which  had  passed  by  marriage  to  his  family,  and 
&  secret  match  with  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister  and  widow  of  the 
£arl  Mareacbal,  raised  him  to  kindred  with  the  throne^  The  bat^ 
on^e,  indignant  at  this  sudden  alliance  with  a  stranger,  rose  in  a 
rerolt  which  failed  only  through  the  desertion  of  their  head.  Earl 
Kichard  of  Cornwall ;  while  the  censures  of  the  Cbnrch  on  Eleanor's 
breach  of  a  vow  of  chastity,  which  she  had  made  at  her  first  hns- 
bud's  death,  were  hardly  averted  by  a  journey  to  Rome  and  a 
year's  cmsade  in  Palestine.  Simon  returned  to  find  the  change- 
able King  alienated  from  him,  and  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  royal 
paisioDfrom  the  realm;  bathe  was  soon  restored  to  favor, and ap- 
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pointed  Governor  of  Gaecony,  where  the  stem  jnatioe  of  his  rule 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  disorderly  baronage,  and  the  heavy  tax- 
ation which  his  enforcement  of  order  made  necessary  estranged 
from  him  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux.  The  comjplaints  of  the 
Gascons  brought  about  an  open  breach  with  the  King.  To  Earl 
Simon's  offer  of  the  surrender  of  his  post  if  the  money  he  had  spent 
in  the  royal  service  weie,  as  Henry  had  promised,  repaid  him,  the 
King  hotly  retorted  that  he  was  bound  oy  no  promise  to  a  false 
traitor.  The  Earl  at  once  gave  Henry  the  lie — "  Were  lie  not 
King,  he  should  pay  dearly  ^r  the  insult,"  he  said — and  returned 
to  Gascony,  to  be  soon  superseded,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
France.  The  greatness  of  his  reputation  was  shown  in  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  him  io  his  esile  of  the  regency  of  Fi-ance  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Sl  Lewis  at  the  Cmsade.  On  his  refusal  he 
was  suffered  to  return  to  England  and  re-enter  the  royal  service. 
His  character  had  now  thoroughly  developed.  He  had  inherited 
the  strict  and  severe  piety  of  bis  father ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  on  religious  services, whether  by  night  or  day;  he  was 
the  friend  of  Grosseteste  and  the  patron  of  the  Friars.  In  his  cor- 
respondence with  Adam  Marsh  we  see  him  finding  patience  under 
his  Gascon  troubles  in  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job.  His  life 
was  pure  and  singularly  tempei-ate;  he  was  noted  for  his  scant 
indulgence  in  meat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Socially  he  was  cheerful  and 
pleasant  in  talk ;  but  his  natural  temper  was  quick  and  fiery,  his 
sense  of  honor  keen,  his  speech  rapid  aud  trenchant.  *'  You  shall  , 
go  or  die,"  we  find  him  replying  to  William  of  Valence,  when  he 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  barons  and  quit  the  realm.  Bat 
the  one  characteristic  which  overmastered  all  was  what  men  at 
that  time  called  his  "constancy,"  the  firm,  immovable  resolve 
which  trampled  even  death  underfoot  in  its  loyalty  to  the  right. 
The  motto  which  Edward  the  First  chose  as  his  device, "  Keep 
troth,"  was  far  truer  as  the  device  of  Earl  Simon.  We  see  in  the 
correspondence  of  Fnar  Adam  with  what  a  clear  discernment  of 
its  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  "thought  it  unbecom- 
ing to  decline  the  danger  of  so  great  an  exploit"  as  the  reduction 
of^Gasoony  to  peace  and  order;  but  once  undertaken,  be  perse- 
vered in  spite' of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  merchant  class,  the  failure  of  all  support  or  funds  from 
England,  and  at  last  the  King's  desertion  of  his  cause,  till  the 
work  was  done.  There  is  the  same  steadiness  of  will  aud  purpose 
in  bis  patriotism.  The  letters  of  Marsh  and  Grosseteste  show  how 
early  tie  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  bishop  in  his  strug- 
gle for  the  reform  of-the  Charoh  and  his  resistance  to  Rome,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  he  offers  him  his  own  support  and  that 
of  bis  associates.  He  sends  to  Marsh  a  ti-act  of  Grosseteste's  on 
the  rule  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  tyranny,"  sealed  with  his  own  seal. 
He  listens  patiently  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject  of 
bis  household  or  his  temper.  "  Better  is  a  patient  man,"  writes 
the  honest  Friar,  "than  a  strong  man,  and  he  who  can  rule  his 
own  temper  than  he  who  storms  a  city."  "  What  use  is  it  to  prt>- 
vide  for  the  peace  of  your  ftUow-citizena  and  not  guard  the  peace 
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of  yoar  own  faoDKehold  ?"  It  was  to  securo  "  the  peace  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens" that  the  Earl  silently  trained  himself  in  the  ten  years  - 
tbat  I'ullowi'd  hiH  return  to  England,  and  tlio  fruit  of  hia  disoipliue 
was  seen  when  the  crisis  carae.  While  other  men  wavered  and 
faltered  iind  fell  away,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  people  gathci«d 
iUelf  around  the  stem,  grave  soldier  who  "stood  like  a  piliar,"  un- 
shaken by  promise  or  threat  or  fear  of  death,  hy  the  oath  he  had 
:»wom. 

While  Simon  stood  silently  by,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  Pope  still  weighed  heavily  ou  the  Church,  and  even  excom- 
municated the  Archbishop  of  York  for  I'esistance  to  his  exactions. 
The  barons  wera  mutinous  and  defiant.  "  I  will  send  i-eapei-s,  and 
reap  your  fields  for  you,"  Henry  had  thi-eatened  Earl  Bigod  of 
Norfolk,  when  he  rafnsed  him  aid.  "And  I  will  send  you  back 
the  heads  of  your  reapers,"  retorted  the  Earl,  Hampered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  against  arbitrary  taxation,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  tho  baronage  to  grant  supplies  while  grievances  were 
unredressed,  tho  Crown  was  penniless,  yet  new  expenses  were  in- 
curred by  Henry's  acceptance  of  a  Papal  offer  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Sicily  in  favor  of  his  second  son  Edmund.  Shame  had  fallen  on 
ihe  English  arms,  and  Edward  had  been  disastrously  defeated  on 
the  Marches  by  Llewellyn  ofWales.  The  tide  of  discontent,  which 
was  heightened  by  a  grievous  famine,  burat  its  bounds  when  the 
King  seized  and  sold  corn  which  his  brother,  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
had  sent  from  Glermany  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  and  the 
barons  repaired  in  arms  to  a  great  Council  summoned  at  Oxroivl. 
Tho  past  nnlf-century  had  shown  both  ttie  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  Charter:  its  strengtii  as  a  rallying-point  for  tlio  baronage, 
and  a  definite  assertion  of  rights  which  the  King  could  bo  made  to 
acknowledge ;  its  weakness  in  providing  no  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Its  own  Btipnhitions.  Henry  bad  sworn  again  and  again 
to  observe  the  Charter,  and  his  oath  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it 
ivas  nnscrupulonsly  broken.  The  barons  had  secured  the  freedom 
of  the  realm;  the  secret  of  their  long  patience  during  the  reign  of 
Uenry  lay  in  the  diflioutty  of  securing  its  administration.  It. was 
ihia  difficalty  which  Earl  Simon  was  prepared  to  solve.  With  the 
Karl  of  Gloucester  ha  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  baron- 
age, and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draw  up' 
lerms  for  the  representation  of  the  state.  Although  half  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  royal  ministers  and  favorites,  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  tho  new  lloyal  Council 
named  by  it  consisted  wholly  of  adherents  of  the  barons.  In  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  the  Justiciary,  Chancellor,  and  the  guardians  / 
of  the  King's  castles  swore  to  act  only  with  the  advice  and  assent 
of  this  Royal  Council.  The  first  two  great  officerB,with  the  Treas- 
urer, were  to  give  account  of  their  proceedings  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Annual  sheriffs  were  to  oe  appointed  fiom  among  the 
cliief  tenants  of  the  county,  and  no  fees  were  to  be  exacted  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  their  court.  Three  Parliaments  were 
to  assemble  every  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  not. 
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Tho  "commonalty"  tu  to  "elect  twelve  honest  men  who  shall 
come  to  the  ParliamentB  and  other  times  when  occasion  shall  be, 
when  the  King  or  his  council  shall  send  for  them,  to  treat  of  the 
wants  of  the  King  and  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  commonalty 
shall  hold  KB  established  that  which  these  twelre  shall  do."  A 
royal  proclamation  in  the  English  tongae,  the  first  in  that  tongue 
which  has  reached  ns,  ordered  the  observance  of  these  Provisions. 
Resistance  came  only  from  the  foreign  favorites,  and  an  armed 
demonstration  drove  them  in  flight  over-sea.  Gradually  the  Coun- 
cil drew  to  itself  the  whole  royal  power,  and  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  seen  in  its  piohibitions  against  any  further  pay- 
ments, secular  or  ecclesiastical,  to  Rome :  m  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted by  Earl  Simon  with  France,  which  fiDatty  ended  in  the  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  Henry's  title  to  his  tost  provinces;  and  ia 
the  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  With- 
in, however,  the  meaaurea  of  the  barons  were  feeble  and  selfish. 
The  further  ProvisioDS,  published  by  them  under  popular  pressure 
in  the  following  year,  showed  that  the  majority  of  them  aimed 
simply  at  the  establishment  of  a  governing  arigtocraoy.  All  no- 
bles and  prelates  were  exempted  from  attendance  at  the  sherifi^s 
court,  and  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  what  right  and  war- 
ranty men  whose  fathers  were  serfs  passed  ihemBelves  ofi'for  free- 
men. It  was  in  vain  that  Earl  Simon  returned  from  his  negotia* 
tions  in  France  to  press  for  more  earnest  measures  of  reform,  or 
that  Edward,  ever  watchful  to  seize  the  moment  of  dissension 
among  the  barons,  openly  supported  him;  Gloucester  with  the 
feudaf  party  was  only  driven  into  close  alliance  with  the  King; 
and  Henry,  procuring  a  bill  of  absolution  from  the  Pope,  seized 
the  Tower,  and  by  public  proclamation  ordered  the  counties  to  pay 
no  obedience  to  the  officers  nominated  by  the  barons. 

Deserted  as  he  was,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  showed  no  sign  of  sub- 
mission. Driven  for  the  moment  into  exile,  he  returned  to  find 
the  barons  again  irritated  by  Henry's  measures  of  reaction,  whila 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  removed  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  effective  refoi'm.  At  the  Parliament  of  London  a  civil  war 
seemed  imminent,  but  against  the  will  of  Earl  Simon  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  on,  and  the  question  of  the  Provisions  was  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  King  Lewis  of  France.  Mutual  dis- 
trust, however,  prevented  any  real  accommodation.  The  march 
of  Edward  with  a  royal  army  against  Llewellyn  of  Wales  w«a 
viewed  by  the  barons  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against  them- 
selves ;  and  Earl  Simon  at  once  swept  the  Marches  and  besieged 
Dover.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  the  towns. 
Tlie  new  democratic  spirit  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Friars 
was  now  stirring  the  purely  industrial  classes  to  assert  a  share  in 
the  municipal  administration,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  merchant  guild ;  and  at  London 
and  elsewhere  a  revolution  which  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  hereafter  had  thrown  the  government  of  the  city  into  the 
bands  of  the  lower  citizens.    The  "  commanes,"  as  the  new  city 
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governments  wen  aalled,  showed  an  entlinBiastio  devotion  to 
E^rl  Simon  and  his  cauB&  The  Queen  was  stopped  in  her  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  Tower  by  an  angry  mob,  woo  drove  her  baok 
witk  stones  and  fonl  words.  When  Heniy  attempted  to  surprise 
Leicester  in  his  qDarters  in  Southwark,  toe  Londoners  bnrst  the 
gates  which  had  Veen  locked  by  the  richer  burghers  against  him, 
and  rescued  him  by  a  welcome  into  the  oity.  In  s^ite  of  the 
taunts  of  the  Koyalists,  who  accused  him  of  seeking  allies  agaiust 
the  nobility  in  the  common  people,  the  popular  enthasiasm  gave 
%  strength  to  Earl  Simon  wnich  enabled  him  to  withstand  the 
severest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  his  cause.  Li  the  Mise 
of  Amiens,  Lewis  of  France,  who  had  accepted  the  task  of  arbitrat- 
ing between  the  contending  parties,  gave  his  verdict  wholly  \a 
iaror  of  the  King.  The  Provisiona  of  Oxford  were  annulled,  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  great  officers  of  state  was  vested 
wholly  io  the  Crown,  the  aliens  might  be  recalled  at  the  royal 
will,  the  castles  were  to  be  surrendered  into  Henry's  bands.  The 
blow  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  decision  of  Lewis  was  backed  by 
the  ezcommanicatioDs  of  Rome.  Luckily,  the  Frenoh  award  had 
reserved  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  liberties  they  had  enjoy- 
ed before  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  easy  for  Earl  Simon 
to  prove  that  the  arbitrary  power  it  gave  to  the  Crown  was  as 
contrary  to  the  Charter  as  to  the  Provisions  themselves;  London 
was  the  first  to  reject  the  decision;  its  citizens  mastered  at  the 
eall  of  the  town-belt  at  Saint  Paul's,  seized  the  royal  officials,  and 
plandered  the  royal  parks.  But  the  royal  army  had  already  mus- 
tered in  great  force  at  the  King's  snmmons,  and  Leicester  found 
himself  deserted  by  baron  after  baron.  Every  day  brought  news 
of  ilL  A  detachment  from  Scotland  joined  Henry's  forces,  the 
yoanger  De  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  Korthampton 
was  captnred,  the  King  raised  the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  a  rapid 
march  of  Earl  Simon's  only  saved  London  itself  from  a  surprise  by 
Edward.  Betrayed  as  he  was,  the  Earl  remained  firm  to  his  oath. 
He  would  fight  to  the  end,  he  said,  even  were  he  and  his  sons  lefl 
to  fight  alone.  With  an  arniy  reinforced  by  15,i>00  Londoners,  he 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  now  threat- 
ened by  the  King.  Even  on  the  march  he  was  forsaken'  by  many 
of  the  nobles  who  followed  him.  Halting  at  Flexing  in  Sussex,  a 
few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the  royal  army  was  encamped.  Earl 
Simon  with  the  voung  Earl  of  Gloucester  offered  the  King  com- 
peDsstion  for  all  damage  if  be  would  observe  the  Provisions. 
Henry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and  though  numbers  were 
gainst  him  the  Earl  resolved  on  battle.  His  skill  as  a  soldier  re- 
versed the  advantages  of  the  ground;  marching  at  dawn,  he  seized 
the  heights  above  the  town,  and  forced  the  royal  army  to  an  at- 
tack. Hia  men,  with  white  crosses  on  back  and  breast,  knelt  in 
prayer  while  the  royal  forces  advanced,  Edward  was  4he  first  to 
open  the  fight ;  his  furious  charge  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leices- 
ter's lefl,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  he  pursued  them  for 
four  miles,  slanghtering  three  thousand  men.    He  returned  to  find 
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the  battle  lost.  Crowded  in  tbe  narrow  space,  with  a  river  in  their 
rear,  the  Royalist  centre  and  lefl  were  crushed  by  Karl  Simon ;  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  now  Kiup;  of  the  Roniaiic,  who,  as  the  mockin"^ 
song  of  the  victors  ran,  "  makede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  post" 
("  he  weened  that  the  milt-sails  were  man^onele"  goes  on  the  sar- 
castic verse),  was  made  prisoner,  and  ifenry  himself  csptnred. 

I  Edward  cut  his  way  into  tbe  Priory  only  to  join  in  his  father's 

I  Huri'eQder. 

Tbe  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at  tbe  head  of  the  state. 
"  Xow  England  breathes  in  the  hope  of  libei-ty,"  sang  a  poet  of 
the  time ;  "  the  English  were  despised  like  dogs,  bnl  now  they 
have  lifted  up  their  bead  and  their  foes  are  vanquished. "  T)io 
song  annoances  with  almost  legal  precision  tbe  theory  of  the  pa- 
triots. "He  who  wonld  be  in  tmtb  a  king,  he  is  a  'free  king'  in- 
deed if  be  rightly,  mlo  himself  and  his  realm.  All  things  are  law- 
ful to  binLfor  the  government  of  bis  kingdom,  but  nothing  for  its 
destruction.  It  is  one  thing  to  rule  according  to  a  king's  duty, 
another  to  destroy  a  kingdom  by  resisting  the  law."  "Let  tlte 
community  of  tbe  realm  advise,  and  let  it  Ira  known  what  the  gen- 
erality, to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known,  think  on  tbe  mat^ 
ter.  They  who  are  ruled  by  the  laws  know  those  laws  best,  they 
who  make  daily  trial  of  them  are  best  acquainted  with  them;  and 
since  it  is  their  own  affairs  which  are  at  stake,  they  will  take  luoro 
care,  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace.  "  It  concerns 
the  community  to  see  what  sort  of  men  ought  justly  to  be  chosen 
for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  Tbe  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
royal  authority,  the  right  of  the  wJiole  nation  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  its  own  adairs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  tbe  selection  of 
tbe  administrators  of  goveinment,  had  never  been  bo  clearly  stated 
before.  That  these  were  tbe  principles  of  tbe  man  in  whose  hands 
victory  bad  placed  the  realm  is  plam  from  the  steps  he  immediate- 
ly took.  By  the  scheme  devised  in  a  Parliament  which  immedi- 
ately followed  tbe  battle  of  Lewes,  the  supreme  power  was  to  re- 
side in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  nominated  by  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester  and  the  patriotic  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
In  December  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Westminster; 
but  the  weakness  of  tbe  patriotic  party  among  the  baronage  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-three  earls  and  barons  could 
be  found  to  sit  beside  tbe  hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastics.  It 
was  probably  tbe  sense  of  bis  weakness  tJiat  forced  Earl  Simon  to 
fling  himself  on  the  towns,  and  to  sunimnn  two  citizens  from  every 
borough.  The  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  towns  bad  long 
been  usual  in  tbe  county  courts  when  any  matter  respecting  tbeir 

I  interests  was  in  question ;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued  by  Earl  Simon 
tbat  first  summoned  the  merchant  and  tbe  trader  to  sit  beside  tbe 
knight  of  the  shire,  tbe  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  i«alm.  Tbe  importance  of  the  step  is  best  realized  when  wo 
remember  the  new  democratic  spirit  which  through  the  victory 
of  the  "  commune"  over  the  wealthier  burgber  class  was  now  tn- 
ampliant  in  the  towns.     But  it  is  only  this  great  event  which 
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enables  us  to  understand  tlie  large  and  prescient  nature  of  Earl 
Simon's  designs.  Hardly  a  low  months  bad  passed  sinoe  the  vic- 
tory of  Lewes,  and  already,,  when  the  burghers  took  their  seats  at 
Westminster,  his  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Dangers 
from  without  the  Earl  had  met  with  complete  auocess;  a  geneial 
master  of  the  national  forces  on  Barbara  Down  had  put  an  end  to 
the  projects  of  invasion  entertained  by  the  meroenaries  whom  the 
Qaeen  had  collected  in  Flanders ;  the  threats  of  France  had  died 
away  into  negotiations;  the  Fatial  Legate  had  been  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of  excorarauuicaliou  had  been 
filing  into  the  sea.  But  the  difficulties  at  home  grew  more  formida- 
blo  every  day.  The  restraint  pnt  upon  Henry  and  Edward  jarred 
against  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  estranged  the  great 
masses  who  always  side  with  the  weak.  Smalt  as  the  patriotic 
party  among  the  barons  had  always  been,  it  grew  smatter  as  dis- 
sensions broke  out  over  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  Earl's  justice 
and  resolve  to  secure  the  pabliu  peace  told  heavily  against  him. 
John  Gifiard  lefl  him  because  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact 
ransom  from  a  prisoner  contrary  to  the  agreement  made  atler 
Lewes.  The  Eail  of  Gloucester,  though  enriched  with  the  estates 
of  the  foreigners,  resented  Leicester's  prohibition  of  a  tournament, 
his  naming  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles  by  bis  own  authority, 
and  bis  holding  Edward's  fortresses  on  the  Welsh  Marches  by  his 
own  garrisons.  Gloncealer's  later  condact  proves  the  wisdom  of 
Leicester's  precautions.  He  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
the  royal  party,  and  on  the  escape  of  Edward  from  confinement 
he  joined  nim  with  the  whole  of  his  forces.  The  moment  was  a 
luckless  one  for  Earl  Simon,  who  had  advanced  along  bad  roads 
into  South  Wales  to  attack  the  foiti-esses  of  bis  rebel  colleague. 
Marching  rapidly  alon^  the  Severn,  Edward  took  Oioncestcr,  de- 
stroyed the  shijis  by  which  Leicester  hoped  to  escape  to  Bristol, 
and  cut  him  on  altogether  from  England ;  then  turning  rapidly  to 
the  east,  he  surprised  the  younger  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was 
advancing  to  his  father's  relief,  at  Kenilwortb,  and  cut  his  whole 
force  to  pieces.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  again  turned  to  meet 
Karl  Simon  himself,  who  had  thrown  his  troops  in  boats  across  the 
Severn,  and  was  hurrying  to  the  junction  with  his  son.  Exhaust- 
ed by  a  night  march  on  Evesham,  the  Earl  learned  the  approach 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  poshing  his  army  to  the  front,  TOde  to  a 
hill  to  reconnoitre.  His  eye  at  once  rec<^nizcd  in  the  orderly  ad- 
vance of  his  enemies  the  proof  of  his  own  experienced  training. 
*'  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,"  he  cried, "  they  corae  on  in  wise  fash- 
ion, but  it  was  from  me  that  they  learned  it."  A  glance  satisfied 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  "Let  us  commend  our 
eoals  to  God,"  he  said  to  the  little  group  nroiind  him,  "for  our 
bodies  are  the  foe's."  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  a  handful  of 
horsemen  with  a  host  of  half-arnicd  Welshmen  to  resist  the  dis- 
ciplined knighthood  of  the  royal  ai'my.  The  Earl,  therefore,  bade 
Hagh  Despencer  and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  to  f  y  from  the  field. 
"If  he  died,"  was  the  noble  answer, "  ihey  had  no  will  to  live." 
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In  two  tionrg  the  batcherj  was  over.  The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first 
onset  like  sheep,  and  were  oat  ruthleastj  down  in  the  coi-n-ficlds 
and  gardens  where  the^  songht  refuge.  The  group  around  Simon 
fonght  desperately,  falling  one  by  one  tilt  the  Earl  was  lefl  alone. 
A  lance-thrnst  broDght  his  horse  to  the  ground,  but  Simon  still 
rejected  the  summons  to  yield,  till  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him, 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  last  cry  of  "It  is 
God's  grace"  the  soul  of  the  great  patriot  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TSBEE  EDWARDS. 


B*«tl(in  I^TIie  Oonqoavt  of  Vklea.    1SS6— iaS4. 

[JnfJWifici. — For  the  geaenil  stAte  of  Vales, ««  the  "  Itinerariom  Cambrin"  of 
GiraldniCambreatis:  for  iti  geiiarsl  hislory,  [he  "Bnit-y-l^wy-Kigion/and  "An. 
nalu  CambriEB,''  pabliahod  b;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  the  Chronicle  of  Caradoe  of 
Unearvan,  as  gWea  in  the  tnmsUtion  by  Poirel ;  and  Warrington's  "  Hiitory  of 
Walca.*  St«phen'i  "  Uleratnre  of  the  Cyoirj"  afibrds  a  general  view  of  Welib  po- 
etry; the  "Mabinogion"  bBve  been  pabliahed  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  In  hia  eo- 
nya  on  "Tiie  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  tulmirably  il- 
Inslnied  rhe  characlcrlatics  of  tlie  Welsh  poetry.  Por  English  affiaira  we  may  add 
to  the  anthnrities  uied  in  the  last  chapter,  the  j^aAs  Chronicles  of  Trivet  and  the 
liter  History  of  Hcmiugfurd.] 


While  literatare  hdI  science  after  a  brief  outbn ret  wero  crush- 
ed JQ  England  by  the  turmoil  of  the  Barons'  .War,  a  poetic  revival 
had  brought  iato  sharp  contrast  the  social  and  intelteolual  oondi- 
lion  of  Wales. 

To  all  outer  seeming  Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
'come  utterly  barbaroas.  Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older 
Koman  civilisation  by  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  ee- 
iraogement  from  the  general  culture  of  Chi'iBtendom,  the  nncon- 
qnered  Britons  had  sunk  into  a  mass  of  xavage  herdsmen,  clad  in 
the  skins  and  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless, 
greedy,  and  revengeful,  retaining  no  higher  political  organization 
than  that  of  the  cUn,  broken  by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  bat- 
tle or  in  raid  against  the  stranger.  Bnt  in  the  he.irt  of  the  wild 
people  there  still  lingered  a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  which  bad 
iierved  it  four  hundred  years  oefore,  through  Aneurin  and  Lly- 
wsrch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with  the  Saxon.  At  the  hour  of  its 
lotrest  degradation  the  silence  of  Wales  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a  crowd  of  singers.  The  new  poetry  of  the  twetflh  century  buret 
forth, not  from  one  bard  or  another,  bnt  from  the  nation  at  large. 
"In  every  house,"  says  a  shrewd  English  observer  of  the  time, 
"utrangers  who  arrived  in  the  morning  were  entertained  till  even- 
tide with  the  talk  of  maidens  and  the  music  of  the  harp."  The 
new  enthusiasm  of  the  race  foand  an  admirable  means  of  utter- 
ance in  its  tongue,  aa  real  a  development  of  the  old  Celtic  Ian* 
goage  heard  by  Cssaar  as  the  Romance  tongues  are  developments 
of  Cssar's  Latin,  bnt  which  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  any  other 
language  of  modem  Europe  had  attained  to  definite  structure  and 
to  settled  literary  form.    No  other  medieval  literature  shows  at  its 
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outset  the  same  elaborate  and  completed  on^aDization  as  tbat  of 
the  Welsh,  but  within  these  settled  forms  Oie  Celtic  faiic^  plays 
with  a  startling  fi-eedom.  In  one  of  the  later  poems  Gwion  the 
Little  transforms  himself  into  a  hare,  a  fish, -a  bird,  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  but  he  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  strange  shapes  in  which 
the  Celtic  fancy  embodies  itself  in  the  tales  of  Mabinogi  which 
reached  their  highest  perfection  in  the  legends  of  Aithnr.  Its 
gay  extravagance  flings  defiance  to  all  fact,  tradition,  probability, 
and  revels  in  the  impossible  and  unreal.  When  Arthur  sails  into 
the  unknown  world,  it  is  in  a  ship  of  glass.  The  "  descent  into 
hell,"  as  a  Celtic  poet  paints  it,  snakes  off  the  medieval  horror 
with  the  medifeval  revcrcnqc,  and  the  knight  who  achieves  the 
quest  spends  hia  years  of  infernal  durance  in  bunting  and  min- 
strelsy, and  in  converse  with  fair  women.  The  world  of  the  Ma- 
binogi  is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,a  new  earth  of  marvels  and  en- 
chantments, of  dark  forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  her- 
mit's bell,  and«nnny  gladea  where  the  light  plays  on  the  hero*a 
armor.  Eacli  figure  as  it  moves  across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright 
with  glancing  color.  "The  maiden  w.is  clotned  in  a  robe  of  flame- 
colored  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  s  collar  of  ruddy  gold  in 
which  were  precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of 
brighter  gold  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was  whiter 
than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fin- 
gers than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amid  the  spray  of 
the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the  glance 
of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than  hers.  Her  bosom  was  more 
snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  her  check  was  redder 
than  the  reddest  roses."  Every  where  there  is  an  Oriental  profu- 
sion of  gorgeous  imageiy,  but  the  gorgeousness  is  seldom  oppress'  ' 
ive.  The  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  temper,  so  quick  to  perceive 
beauty,  so  eager  in  its  thirst  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures, 
its  sorrows,  its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that 
expresses  its  revolt  against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  of  what 
is  noble,  by  a  sentiment  that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature. 
Some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy,  some  tender  note  of  feeling, 
some  magical  touch  of  beauty,  relieves  its  worst  extravagance. 
Ealweh's  greyhounds,  aa  they  bound  from  side  to  side  of  their 
master's  steed,  ^' sport  round  him  like  two  sea -swallows,"  His 
spear  is  "  swit^r  than  the  fall  of  the  dew-drop  from  the  blade  of 
reed-grasa  upon  the  earth  when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heavi- 
est.'' A  snbtlc,  observant  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty  takes 
fresh  color  from  the  passionate  human  sentiment  with  which  it  is 
imbued,  sentiment  which  breaks  out  in  Gwalchmai's  cry  of  nature- 
love,  "  I  love  the  birds  and  their  sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs 
of  the  wood,"  in  hia  watches  at  night  beside  the  fords  "among 
the  untrodden  grass"  to  hear  the  nightingale  and  watch  the  play 
of  the  sea-mew.  Even  patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque 
Ibrm ;  the  poet  hates  the  flat  and  sluggish  land  of  the  Saxon ;  as 
he  loves  his  own,  he  tells  of  "  its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its 
towns  on  the  forest  border,  its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  waters, 
and  its  valleys,  its  white  sea-mew?,  its  beauteous  women."     But 
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the  Bong  passes  swiftly  and  subtly  into  a  world  of  romantic  sen- 
litnctit :  "  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  I  love  the 
marches  of  Merioneth  where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow- 
white  arm,"  In  the  Celtic  love  of  woman  there  is  little  of  the 
Tentonio  depth  and  earnestness,  but  in  its  stead  a  child-like  spirit 
nf  delicate  onjoymeiit,a  faint  distant  flnsh  of  passion  like  the  rose- 
light  of  dawn  on  a  snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight  in 
K'aiity.  "White  ia  my  love  as  the  apple-blossom,  as  the  ocean's 
spray ;  her  face  shiriea  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri ;  the  glow  of 
her  cheeks  is  like  the  light  of  sunset."  But  the  bnoyant  and  elas- 
tic teniuer  of  the  French  tronveur  is  spiritnalized  in  the  Welsh 
singera  W  a  more  refined  poetic  feeling.  "  Whoso  beheld  her  was 
filkd  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils  sprang  up  whei-over  she 
trod."  The  touch  of  pure  fancy  removes  its  object  out  of  tlie 
ephcre  of  passion  into  one  of  delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  strange,  as  we  have  said,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual 
Welsh  history  into  snch  a  worldas  this.  But  side  by  side  with 
this  wayward,  fanciful  stream  of  poesy  and  romance  ran  a  torrent 
of  intenser  song.  The  old  f  jilrit  of  tlie  earlier  bards,  their  joy  in 
battle,  their  love  for  freedom,  their  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  broke'ont 
iu  ode  after  oile,  turgid,  extiavagaut,  monotonous,  often  prosaic, 
bnt  fused  into  poetry  oy  the  intense  fire  of  potiiotism  which  glow- 
ed within  it.  The  ri!<e  of  the  new  poetio  feeling  indeed  marked 
the  appearance  of  a  new  energy  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  £n- 
glish  uonqneror. 

Of  the  three  Welsh  staten  into  which  all  that  remained  uncon- 
({uered  of  Britain  had  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Deorham 
and  Chester,  two  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Clyde  and  the  Dee,  which  soon  became  paitcd  into  the 
kini;doms  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  had  been  gradually  absorb- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  Northumbria.  West  Wales,  between  the 
British  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  had  yielded  at  last 
to  the  sword  of  ^Ethelstan.  But  a  fiercer  resistance  prolonged  the 
independence  of  the  great  central  portion  which  alone  in  modem 
lantrnagG  preserves  the  name  of  Wales.  In  itself  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  British  kingdoms,  it  was  aided  in  its  struggle 
against  Mercia  by  the  weakness  of  its  assailant,  the  youngest  and 
losst  powerful  of  the  English  states,  as  well  as  by  the  internal 
warfare  which  distracted  the  energies  of  the  invaders.  But  Mer- 
cia had  no  sooner  risen  to  supremacy  among  the  English  king- 
doms, than  it  took  the  conquest  vigorously  in  hand.  OSa  tore 
from  Wales  the  border-land  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ; 
the  raids  of  his  snccessors  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of 
the  country;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Mercian  overloi-dship 
Tas  wrested  from  the  Welsh  princes.  On  the  fall  of  Mercia  this 
pused  to  the  West-Sazon  kings.  The  Laws  of  Howet  Dhu  own 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tiibute  by  "  the  prince  of  Aberfran"  to 
"the  king  of  London,"  and  three  Welsh  ohieftains  were  among  the 
Buhject  feudatories  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Deo,  The  weakness 
<if  England  during  her  long  struggle  with  the  Danes  revived  the 
ho[>e8"of  British  independence,  aud  in  the  midst  of  the  Confessor's 
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reign  tbe  Welsh  seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Leofrtc 
and  Godwine  to  cross  the  border  and  carry  their  attacks  into  En- 
gland itself.  The  victories  of  Harold,  however,  re-asserted  the  En- 
glish supremacy ;  his  light-armed  troops  disembarking  on  the  coast 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  tbe  mountains,  and  the  successors  of  the 
VVelsh  prince  OruSydd,  whose  head  was  the  trophy  of  the  csm- 
paii;n,  swore  to  observe  the  old  fealty  and  render  the  old  tribute 
to  the  English  Crown. 

A  far  more  desperate  straggle  began  when  the  ware  of  Knrman 
conquest  broke  on  the  Welsh  frontier.  A  chain  of  great  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border-land,  at  once  bridled  the  old 
marauding  forays.  From  his  county  palatine  of  Chester,  Hugh  the 
Wolf  harried  1  lintshire  into  a  desert ;  Itobert  of  Belesme,  in  fais 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury, "  slew  the  Welsh,"  says  a  chronicler,"  like 
sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and  Hayed  them  with  nails 
of  iron."  Backed  by  these  greater  baronies,  a  horde  of  lesser 
adventurers  obtained  the  roval  "license  to  make  conquest  on  the 
Welsh."  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  were  seized  and  enarded 
by  Norman  castellans ;  Bernard  of  NeufmarchS  won  the  lordship 
of  Brecknock ;  Roger  of  Montgomery  raised  the  town  and  fortress 
in  Powysland  which  still  preserves  his  name. 

A  great  rising  of  the  whole  people  at  last  recovered  some  of  this 
yorman  spoil.  Tbe  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  bnmed,Breck- 
nock  and  Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Welsh 
poured  ravaging  over  the  English  border.  Twice  the  Ked  King 
carried  his  arms  fruitlessly  among  the  mountains,  against  enemies 
who  took  refuge  in  their  fastnesses  till  famine  and  hardship  had 
driven  his  broken  host  into  retreat.  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry 
the  First  fell  back  on  his  father's  system  of  gradual  conquest,  and 
a  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed  along  the  coast,  where  the  land  was 
level  and  open  and  accessible  from  the  sea.  Robert  Fitz-Hamo, 
the  lord  of  Hereford,  had  already  been  summoned  to  his  aid  by  a 
Welsh  chieftain ;  and  by  the  defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the  Inst 
prince  under  whom  Southern  Wales  was  nnited,  had  produced  an 
anarchy  which  enabled  him  to  land  safely  on  the  coast,  to  sweep 
the  Welsh  from  Glamorgan,  and  divide  it  between  his  soldiery. 
A  force  of  Flammands  and  Englishmen  followed  Richard  Strong- 
bow  as  ho  landed  near  Milford  Haven,  and  pushing  back  the  in- 
habitants settled  a  "Little  England"  in  the  present  Pembroke- 
shire. Traces  of  the  Flemish  speech  still  linger  perhaps  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gower,  where  a  colony  of  mercenaries  from  Flanders 
settled  themselves  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  while  a  few  daring 
adventurers  followed  the  Lord  of  Keymes  into  Cardiganshire,  where 
land  might  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  who  would  "  wage  war 
upon  the  Welsh." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  nttor  subjugation  of  the  Brit> 
ish  race  seemed  close  at  hand,  that  the  new  poetic  fire  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  invasion,  and  changed  these  fitful  outbreaks  of  Welsh 
resistance  into  a  resolute  effort  to  regain  national  independence. 
Every  fight,  every  hero,  had  suddenly  its  verse.  The  names  of 
the  older  bards  wore  revived  in  bold  forgeries  to  animate  the  na- 
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tion&l  TeaUtance  &iict  to  prophesy  victory.  It  wa§  in  N^ortb  Wales 
that  tbe  new  Bpirit  of  patriotism  received  its  BtrongeBt  iDBpiratioa 
from  this  burst,  of  song.  Again  and  again  Henry  the  Second  was 
driven  to  retreat  from  the  impregnable  fastnesaes  where  the 
"Lords  of  Snowdon,"  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Gruffydd  ab  Co- 
nan,  claimed  supramaoy  over  Wales.  Once  a  cry  arose  that  the 
King  was  siain,  Henry  of  Essex  flung  down  the  royal  standard, 
and  the  King's  desperate  efforts  could  hardly  save  hie  army  from 
utter  root.  In  a  later  campaign  the  invaders  were  met  by  storms 
ofrain,  aad  forced  to  abandon  their  biu^tu^  in  a  headlong  flight 
to  Chester.  The  greatest  of  the  Welsh  odes,  that  known  to  En- 
glish readers  in  Gray's  translation  as  "The  Triumph  of  Owen,"  is 
Gwalchmai's  song  of  victory  over  the  repulse  of  an  Knglish  fleet 
from  AbermenaL  The  long  reigns  of  the  two  Llewellyns,  the  sons 
of  Jorwerth  and  of  Qrufiydd,  wnich  all  but  cover  the  last  century 
of  Welsh  independence,  seemed  destined  to  realize  the  hopes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  homage  which  the  first  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  placed  him  openly 
at  the  head  of  his  race,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  his  struggle 
with  the  English  King.  In  consolidating  his  authority  within  his 
own  domains,  and  in  the  assertion  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes 
of  the  south,  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  aimed  steadily  at  seonnogthe 
means  of  striking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Saxon.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  strove  to  bay  bis  I'riendship  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Johanna,  Fresh  raids  on  the  Marches  forced  tbe  King  to  enter 
Wales ;  but  thoQgh  his  army  reached  Snowdon,  it  fell  back  like 
its  predecessors,  starved  and  broken  before  an  enemy  it  could 
never  reach.  A  second  attack  had  better  succesa.  The  chieftains 
of  South  Wales  were  drawn  from  their  new  allegiance  to  join  the 
English  forces,  and  Llewellyn,  prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  was  at 
last  driven  to  submit.  Bat  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry 
before  Wales  was  M;ain  on  fire ;  the  common  fear  of  the  English 
once  more  united  its  chieftains,  and  the  war  between  John  and 
his  barons  removed  all  dread  of  a  new  invasion.  Absolved  from 
his  allegiance  to  an  excommunicated  king,  and  allied  with  the 
barons  nnder  I^tz-Walter — too  glad  to  enlist  in  their  cause  a 
prince  who  could  hold  in  check  the  nobles  of  the  border  country, 
where  the  royalist  cause  was  strongest — Llewellyn  seized  his  op- 
jwrtnnity  to  reduce  Shrewsbury,  to  annex  Powys,  where  the  En- 
glish inflnencfl  hod  always  been  powerful,  to  clear  the  royal  gar- 
risons from  Caennarthen  and  Cardiganshire,  and  to  force  even  the 
Flemings  of  Pembroke  to  do  him  homi^;e. 

The  hopes  of  Wales  rose  higher  and  higher  with  each  triumph 
of  the  Lord  of  Snowdon.  The  court  of  Llewellyn  was  crowded 
with  bardio  singers.  "He  pours,"  sings  one  of  them,  "his  gold 
into  the  lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fruit  fiiUs  from  the  trees." 
Bat  gold  was  hardly  needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.     Poet  aft- 


er poet  sang  of  "  tbe  Devastator  of  England,"  the  "  Eagle  of  men 
tiut  loves  not  to  lie  nor  sleep,"  "  towering  above  the  rest  of  men 


with  his  long  red  lance,"  his  "  red  helmet  of  battle  crested  with  a 
fierce  woif,"  "  the  sound  of  his  coming  is  like  the  roar  of  the 
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wave  as  it  rushes  to  the  shore,  that  can  neither  be  etayetl  nor  ap- 
peased." Lesser  baids  strung  together  his  victories  in  rough  jiu- 
gle  of  rliyme,  and  hounded  bim  on  to  the  slaughter.  "  Be  of  good 
courage  in  the  slaughter,"  sings  Elidir,  "cling  to  thy  work,  de- 
stroy England,  and  plunder  its  multitudes."  A  fierce  thirst  for 
blood  runs  through  the  abrupt,  passionate  verses  of  the  court 
singers.  "Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  broken  in  heaps," 
bursts  oat  a  triumphant  poet;  "St.  Cleai-s,  with  its  blight  wiiite 
tandf,  it  is  not  Saxons  who  hold  it  now  I"  "  In  Swansea,  the  key 
of  Lloegria,  we  made  widows  of  all  the  wivea"  "  The  dread  Eaglo 
is  wont  to  lav  corpses  in  rows,  and  to  feast  with  the.  leader  of 
wolves  and  with  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  flesh,  butchers  with 
keen  scent  of  carcasses."  ■ "  Better,"  closes  the  song, "  is  the  grave 
than  the  life  of  man  who  sighs  when  the  horns  call  him  forth  to 
the  squares  of  battle"  But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewellyn  rises 
high  out  of  the  mere  mob  of  chiefWns  who  live  by  rapine,  and 
boast  as  the  Hirlas-horn  passes  from  hand  to  hand  through  the 
hall  that  "they  take  and  give  no  quarter."  " Tender rheaited, 
wise,  witty,  ingenious,"  ho  was  "  the  great  Ciesar"  who  was  to 
[rather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Celtic  race. 
Myaterioas  prophecies  floated  from  lip  to  lip,  till  the  name  of  Mer- 
lin was  heard  along  the  Seine  and  the  Khiae.  Medrawd  and  Ar- 
thur would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  fight  over  again  the 
fatal  battle  of  Camlan.  The  last  coni^ueror  of  the  Celtio  race. 
Cad wallon,  still  lived  to  combat  for  his  people.  The  supposed 
verses  of  Taiiesin  expi-ensod  the  undying  hope  of  a  i-eatoration  of 
the  Cyniry.  "In  their  hands  shall  be  all  tbo  land  fram  Brittany 
to  Man : .  .  .  a  rumor  shall  arise  that  the  Germans  are  moving  out 
of  Britain  back  again  to  their  fatherland."  Gathered  up  in  the 
strange  work  of  Gebffry  of  Monmouth,  these  predictions  made  a 
deep  impression,  not  on  Wales  only,  but  on  its  conquerora.  It 
was  to  meet  indeed  the  dreams  -of  a  yet  living  Arthur  that  the 
grave  of  the  legendary  hero-king  at  Glastonbury  was  found  and 
visited  by  Henry  the  Second,  But  neither  trick  nor  conquest 
could  shnJtc  the  tirm  faith  of  the  Celt  in  the  ultimate  victory  of 
his  race.  "  Think  you,"  said  Henry  to  a  Welsh  chieftain  who  had 
joined  his  host,  "  that  your  people  of  rebels  can  withstand  my 
army?"  "My  people,"  i-eplied  the  chieftain,  "  may  be  wcakeneij 
by  your  might,  and  even  in  gi-eat  pail  destroyed,  but  unless  the 
wrath  of  God  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  it  will  not  perish  utterly. 
Kor  deem  I  that  other  race  or  other  tongne  will  answer  for  this 
corner  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at  the  last  day  save 
this  people  and  tongue  of  Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rhythm, 
"Their  Lord  they  will  praise,  their  speech  they  shall  keep,  their 
land  they  sh.iil  lose — except  wild  Walea"'  Faith  and  prophecy 
seemed  justified  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  British  people. 
The  weakness  and  dissensions  which  characteriEed  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  enabled  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a 

Cractical  independence  till  the  close  of  his  life,  when  a  fresh  ac- 
nowledgment  of  the  English  supremacy  was  wrested  from  him 
by  Archbishop  Edmund.    But  the  triumphs  of  bis  arms  were  re- 
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newed  by  Llewellyn  the  son  of  Gruffydd,  whose  ravages  Bweptthc 
border  to  the  very  gates  of  Chester,  while  Jiis  fleet  intercepted  and 
routed  the  reinforcements  which  the  English  were  drawing  from 
Ireland.  His  conqnest  of  Glamorgan  roused  the  Welsh  chieftains 
to  swear  eternal  enmity  against  the  English  race,  njid  throughout 
the  Barons'  war  Llewellyn  remained  master  of  Wales.  Even  at 
its  close  the  threat  of  an  attack  fi-om  the  now  united  kingdom 
only  forced  him  to  submission  on.  a  practical  acknowledgment 
'of  his  sovereignty.  The  chieftain  whom  the  English  kings  bad 
till  then  scrupulously  designated  as  "Lord  of  Snowdon,"  was  now 
allowed  the  title  ot ."  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  his  right  to  receive 
liomave  irom  the  other  nobles  of  bis  principality  was  formally  al- 

Nenr,  however,  as  Llewellyn  aeemcd  to  the  final  realization  of 
bis  aims,  be  was  still  a  vassal  of  the  EngUsii  crown,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed  by 
the  demand  of  his  homage.  The  youth  of  Edward  the  First  had 
given  little  promise  of  the  high  qualities  which  distinguished  him 
as  an  English  mler.  In  his  earlier  manhood  be  had  won  general 
ill-will  by  the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  his  knightly  train;  his 
iiitrignes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Barons'  war  had  aroused  the 
BQSpicions  of  the  King ;  his  faithlessness  in  the  later  time  had 
broaght  about  the  fatal'  confiict  between  the  Crown  and  Earl 
Simon  which  ended  in  the  Earl's  ten-ible  overthrow.  London  re- 
membered bitterly  hia  ruthless  Butchery  of  her  citizens  at  Lewes, 
and  the  reckless  pillage  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  which  he  had 
avenged  an  insnll  offered  to  his  mother.  But  with  the  victory  of 
Evesham  his  character  seemed  to  mould  itself  into  nobler  form. 
It  was  from  Earl  Simon,  ns  the  Earl  owned  with  a  proud  bitter- 
ness ere  his  death,  that  Edward  bad  learned  the  skill  in  warfai-e 
irhich  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his  time.  But  he 
had  learned  from  the  Ear!  the  far  nobler  lesson  of  a  self-govern- 
ment which  lifted  him  high  above  them  as  a  mler  among  men. 
Severing  himself  from  the  brutal  triumph  of  ihe  royalist  party,he 
^ecared  fair  terms  to  the  conquered,  and  after  crushing  the  last 
tmces  of  resistance,  cleared  the  realm  of  the  disorderly  bands 
n'hich  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  let  loose  on  the  country  by 
lending  them  to  a  crusade  in  Palestine.  His  father's  death  recall- 
ed him  homo  to  meet  at  once  the  difficulty  of  Wales,  During  two 
rears  Llewellyn  rejected  the  King's  repeated  summons  to  him  to 
perform  hia  homage,  till  Edward's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
the  royal  army  marched  into  North  Wales.  The  fabric  of  Welsh 
greatness  fell  at  a  single  blow ;  the  chieftains  of  the  South  and 
centre  who  bad  so  lately  sworn  fealty  to  Llewellyn  deserted  him 
f)  join  his  English  enemies ;  a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports  reduced 
Anj;le3ca,and  the  chief  of  Snowdon,  cooped  up  in  his  fastnesses,  was 
forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  With  characteristic 
f^enerosity,  his  conqneror  contented  himselt  with  adding  to  the  Bn- 
.fflish  dominions  the  country  as  far  as  Conway,  and  providing  th)»t 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewellyn's  death.  A 
heavy  fine  which  he  bad  incurred  was  remitted,  and  Eleanor,  the 
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daughter  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  been  arreBted  on  her  way 
to  join  him  as  his  wife,  was  wedded  to  him  at  the  English  court. 
For  four  years  all  was  quiet,  but  a  sndden  outbreak  ot  his  broth- 
or  David,  who  bad  deserted  him  in  the  previous  war,  and  whose 
desertion  had  been  rewarded  with  an  English  earldom,  roused 
Llewellyn  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  A  propheoy  of  Merlin 
had  announced  that  when  English  money  became  round  the  Frinco 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  at  London,  and  a  new  coinage  of  cop- 
per money,  coupled  with  the  prohibition  to  break  the  silver  penny 
into  halves  and  quartei-s,  as  had  been  usual,  was  supposed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  prediction.  In  the  campaini  which  followed  the 
Prince  held  out  in  Siiowdon  with  the  stubbomneas  of  despair,  and 
the  rout  of  an  English  detachment  which  had  thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits  from  Anglesea  prolonged  the  contest  into 
the  winter.  Terrible,  however,  as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  En- 
glish army,  Edward's  firmness  remained  unbroken,  and  rejecting 
all  proposals  of  retreat  be  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  n 
new  army  at  Csermarthen  to  complete  the  circle  of  investment. 
The  danger  drew  Llewellyn  into  Radnorshire,  and  the  last  Prince 
of  Wales  fell,  unrecognized,  in  a  petty  skirmish  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye.  With  him  expired  the  independence  of  his  race.  After 
six  months  of  flight  his  brother  David  was  arrested,  and  sentenced 
by  the  Parliament  to  a  traitor's  death.  The  submission  of  the  less- 
er chieftains  was  followed  by  the  building  of  strong  castles  at  Con- 
way  and  Caernarvon,  and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on  the 
confixcated  soil.  A  wiser  instinct  of  |;ovemment  led  Edward  to 
establish  trade-guilds  in  the  towns,  to  introduce  the  English  juris- 
prudence, to  divide  the  country  into  shires  and  hundreds  on  the 
English  model,  and  to  abolish  by  the  "Statute  of  Wales"  the  more 
barbarous  of  the  Welsh  customs.  His  policy  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation (for  the  alleged  "  massacre  of  the  bards"  is  a  mere  fable) 
accomplished  its  end,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rising  in 
Edward's  reign  the  peace  of  Wales  remained  unbroken  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

SoetloB  H.— TUB  Bn^ili  PaTliameat.    1X88— ISftA. 

[Aiuhontiei. — The  ahort  treatixe  on  the  Constitution  of  Parliament  called  "  Mo- 
dui  tanondi  Partiamenti"  ma;  be  taken  as  a  fuir  acconnt  of  its  actual  slate  and  pow- 
ers in  Iha  foarteenlh  century.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Professor  Stubbi,  in  the 
invdtuable  collection  of  Document*  which  aerres  an  the  base  of  the  present  section. 
Sir  Frands  Pa)p*ve  has  illnBtraied  the  remedial  side  of  onr  parliaioenlaiy  institu- 
tions irithmnch  vigor  and  pictnresqaeness  in  his  "History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth," hot  tiis  conclosions  are  often  hasty  and  pr^udiced.  On  all  constitationsl 
points  from  the  reign  of  Edvard  the  First  we  can  now  rely  on  the  judgment  and  re. 
search  of  Hr.  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages").] 


The  conquest  of  Wales  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  sttitade 
and  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  From  the  earliest  moment 
of  his  reign  Edward  the  First  definitely  abandoned  all  dreams  of 
recovering  the  foreign  dominions  of  his  race,  to  concentrate  him- 
self on  the  consolidation  and  good  govemment  of  Britain  itael£ 
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We  can  only  furly  judge  hie  annexation  of  Wales,  or  his  attempt 
to  annex  Scotland,  it'  we  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  same  Bcheme 
of  national  administratiou  to  which  we  owe  his  final  establishment 
of  our  judicature,  our  legislation,  our  Parliament,  Tlie  King's  En- 
(;lisli  policy,  like  his  English  name,  is  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch. 
The  lone  period  of  national  formation  has  come  practically  to  an 
end.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  begins  niodern  England — the 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  that  any  chasm  separates 
oar  history  before  it  fiom  our  history  after  it,  aa  the  chasm  of  the 
Revolution  divides  the  history  of  France,  for  we  have  traced  the 
radiments  of  onr  constitution  to  the  first  moment  of  the  English 
settlement  in  Britain.  But  it  is  with  these  as  with  our  language. 
The  tongue  of  mitred  is  the  very  tongue  we  speak;  but  in  spite 
of  its  actual  identity  with  modem  English  it  has  to  be  learned 
like  the  tongue  of  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  of 
Chancer  is  almost  as  intelligible  as  our  own.  In  the  fii-st  the  histo- 
rian and  phiiologer  can  study  the  origin  and  development  of  oar 
national  speech ;  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the  story  of 
"Troilna  and  CresBide,"or  listen  to  the  guy  chit-chat  of  the  "  Can- 
terbury Tales."  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  laws  of  ^tbelstan 
or  Stephen  are  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of  later 
legislation,  its  origin  and  its  development,  while  the  principles  of 
our  Parliamentary  system  must  necessarily  be  studied  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  or  barons  after  it.  Bat  the 
Parliaments  which  Edward  gathered  at  the  close  of  his  reign  are 
not  merely  illustrative  of  the  history  of  later  Parliaments,  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  which  still  sit  at  St.  Stephen's ;  and 
a  statute  of  Ed  ward,  if  unrepealed,  can  be  pleaded  in  onr  conits  as 
formally  as  a  statute  of  Victoria.  In  a  word,  the  long  struggle  of 
the  constitution  for  actual  existence  had  come  to  an  end.  The  con- 
tests which  follow  are  not  contests  which  tell, like  those  which  pi-e- 
eeded  them,  on  the  actual  fabric  of  our  political  institutions;  they 
are  simply  stages  in  the  rough  discipline  by  which  England  has 
learned,  and  is  still  learning,  how  best  to  use  and  how  wisely  to 
develop  the  latent  powers  of  its  national  life,  how  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  its  social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  its  consti- 
tntional  forms  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  modem  England. 
Kings,  Lords,  Commons,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  forms  of  public 
administration,  our  local  divisions  and  provincial  juriadictions,  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  great  measure  the  frame-work  of 
society  itself  have  all  taken  the  shape  which  they  still  essentially 
retain. 

Much  of  this  great  change  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  the  age,  whose  special  task  and  object  seemed  to  be 
those  of  reducing  to  distinct  form  the  great  principles  which  had 
sprang  into  a  new  and  vigorous  life  during  the  century  that  pre- 
ceded iL  As  the  thirteenth  century  had  l^en  an  age  of  foumurs, 
creators,  discoverers,  so  its  successor  was  an  age  of  lawyers ;  the 
rnost  itlustrioQB  men  of  tho  time  were  no  longer  such  as  Bacon,  or 
£arl  Simon,  or  Francis  of  Assisi,but  men  such  as  St.  Lewis  of  Fnuice . 
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or  Alfonso  tfae  Wise,organizers,adiniiuBtrators,frainers  of  laws  and 
inBtitutious.  It  was  to  UiU  class  tbat  £dward  himRelf  beloDged. 
There  U  no  trace  of  creative  genius  or  originality  in  his  chai-acter, 
but  be  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  organization,  and 
his  passionate  love  of  law  broke  out  even  in  the  legal  chicanery 
to  which  he  sometimes  stooped.  In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  devoted  we  see,  if  not  an  "En- 
glish Justinian,"  at  any  rate  a  clear-sighted  man  of  business,  de- 
veloping, reforming,  bringing  into  distinct  shape  the  institutions 
of  his  p rede cesso  1*8.  His  first  step  was  to  define  the  provinces 
of  the  civil  and  eocleaiastical  jurisdictions,  by  restricting  the 
bishops'  courts,  or  courts  Christian,  to  the  cognizance  of  pure- 
ly spiritaal  causes,  and  of  causes  like  those  of  perjury,  marriage, 
and  tcfitanientary  dispositions,  which  were  regarded  as  of  a  semi- 
spiritual  nature.  The  most  impoitant  court  of  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  Sherifie'  or  County  Court,  remained  unchanged,  both  in  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  character  of  the  Sheriff  as  a  roy- 
al officer.  But  a  change  which  told  greatly  on  its  powei-a  sjn-ang 
almost  accidentally  from  the  operation  of  a  statute  (that  of  Win- 
chester) which  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  realm.  To  enforce 
the  observance  of  this  act  knights  were  appointed  in  every  shiro 
under  the  name  of  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  name  which,  as 
the  convenience  of  these  local  magistrates  was  more  sensibly  felt 
and  their  powers  more  largely  extended,  was  chansed  for  tbnt 
which  thoy  still  retain,  of  "Justices  of  tho  Peace."  The  superior 
conrta  into  which  the  King's  Conrt  had,  since  the  great  Charter, 
divided  itself— those  of  the  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas — assumed  their  present  form  partly  by  each  receiving 
a  distinct  staff  of  judges,  partly  by  the  extinction  of  the  office  of 
the  Justiciar,  who  bad  till  then  given  them  a  seeming  unity  by 
acting  as  president  in  iill.  Of  far  greater  importance  than  these 
changes,  which  were  in  fact  but  the  completion  of  reforms  begun 
long  before,  was  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  common  law.  Inhisreformof  1178  Henry 
the  Second  bad  broken  up  the  oldor  Kind's  Court,  which  had  till 
then  served  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  severance  of  the 
purely  legal  judges  who  had  been  gradr:klly  added  to  it  from  tho 
general  body  of  bis  councilors.  The  judges  Uius  severed  from  the 
Coimtil  retained  tho  name  and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  "  the 
King's  Couit,"  white  all  cases  in  which  thev  failed  to  do  justice 
were  reserved  for  tho  special  cognizance  oftne  Council  itselfl  To 
this  new  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  ia  Council,  Edward  gave  a 
vide  development;  his  assembly  of  the  ministers,  the  higher  per- 
manent officials,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  reserved  to  it- 
self in  its  judicial  capacity  the  correction  of  ail  breaciiea  of  the 
law  which  tho  lower  courts  had  failed  to  repress,  whether  from 
weakness,  partiality,  or  corruption,  and  especially  of  those  lawless 
outbreaks  of  the  more  powerful  baronage  which  defied  the  com- 
mon authority  of  the  judges.  Thoueh  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  Parliament,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  seems  to  have  been 
ateadily  exorcised  through  the  two  centuries  which  fallowed;  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  took  legal  snd  statatorjr  form 
in  the  new  shape  of  the  Court  of  Star-Cbamber,  and  its  powers 
■re  Btill  exercbed  in  our  own  days  by  the  Judicial  ComiDitteo  of 
the  Privy  Council  But  at  a  far  earlier  date  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  had  given  birth  to  that  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
separate  powers  of  this  great  officer  of  state,  who  had  originally 
acted  only  aa  President  of  the  Council  when  discharging  its  judi- 
cial functions,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  estabiisbed  under 
Edward  the  First,  and  considerably  extended  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor.  It  is  by  remembering  the  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  powers  it  gradoal- 
ly  acquired.  All  grievances  of  the  subject,  especially  those  which 
Bpian^  from  the  misconduct  of  government  officials  or  of  power- 
ful oppressors,  fell  within  its  cognizance,  as  they  had  fallen  within 
Uiat  of  the  lioyal  Council,  and  to  these  were  added  disputes  re- 
apecting  the  wardship  of  infants,  dower,  rcnt-chai^^,  or  tithes. 
Its  equitable  jurisdiction  sprang  from  the  defective  nature  and 
the  technical  and  unbending  ruleB  of  the  common  law.  As  the 
Council  had  eiven  redress  in  cases  where  law  became  injustice,  so 
the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
procednre  adopted  hy  the  common  law  courts,  on  the  petition  of 
a  party  for  whose  grievance  the  common  law  provided  no  ade- 
quate remedy.  An  analogous  extension  of  his  powers  enabled 
the  Clianceltor  to  alford  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  or  abuse 
of  tmst,  and  this  aide  of  his  jurisdiction  was  largely  extended  at 
a  later  time  through  the  results  of  legislation  on  the  tenure  of 
land  by  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

In  legislation,  aa  in  his  judicial  reforms,  Edward  did  little  more 
than  renew  and  consolidate  the  principles  which  had  been  already 
brought  into  practical  working  by  Henry  the  Second.  His  Stat- 
ute of  Winchester  followed  the  precedent  of  the  "Assise  of  Arms" 
in  basing  the  preservation  of  public  order  on  the  revival  and  do- 
velopmeat  of  the  local  system  of  frank-pledge.  Every  man  was 
bonod  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  duly  armed,  for  the  King's 
service,  or  the  hue  and  cry  which  pursued  the  felon.  Every  dis- 
trict was  made  responsible  for  crimes  oommit ted  within  its  bounds; 
the  gates  of  each  town  were  required  to  be  closed  at  night-fall,  and 
all  strangers  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  its  magistrates. 
As  a  security  for  travelers  against  sudden  attacks  from  robbers, 
all  bmsh-wood  was  to  be  destroyed  for  a  space  of  two  hundred 
feet  on  either  side  the  pablio  highway,  a  [)rovision  which  illus- 
trates at  once  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time.  The  same  care  for  the  trading  classes  was  seen  in  the 
Statute  of  Merchants,  which  provided  for  the  registration  of  the 
debt*  of  traders,  and  for  their  recovery  by  distraint  of  the  debtor's 
goods  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  The  Statute  of  Mort- 
main, which  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  to  the  Church  un- 
der pun  of  forfeiture,  was  based  on  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  it  more  than  a  jealousy  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  eccleuastical  estates,  which,  grudged  as  it  was 
by  the  baronage,  was  probably  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large, 
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as  military  Kirice  was  rendered  by^  Chnrch  fees  as  r^dly  as  by 
lay,  wliilfl  the  churchmen  were  the  better  landlordfl.  The  stat- 
ute, however,  was  soon  evaded  by  the  ingennity  of  lawyers,  but 
it  probably  checked  a  process  which  it  could  not  wholly  arresL 
We  trace  the  same  conservative  tendency,  the  same  blind  desire 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  during  an  a^e  of  rapid  transition,  in 
the  great  land-law  which  bean  the  technical  name  of  the  Statute 
"Qnia  Emptores."  It  is  one  of  those  legislative  efforts  which 
mark  the  progress  of  a  wide  social  revolution  in  the  conntry  at 
lai^K  The  number  of  the  greater  barons  was  in  £tct  diminiahing 
every  day,  while  the  number  of  the  conntry  gentry  and  of  the 
more  Bulwtantial  yeomanry  was  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.  This  increase  showed  itself  in  the  growing 
desire  to  become  proprietors  of  land.  Tenants  of  the  greater 
barons  received  under -tenants  on  condition  of  their  rendering 
them  similar  services  to  those  which  they  themselves  rendered  to 
their  lords;  and  the  baronage,  while  duly  receiving  the  services 
in  compensation  for  which  they  had  originally  granted  their  land 
in  fee,  saw  with  jealousy  the  fendat  profits  of  these  new  under- 
tenants, the  profits  of  wardship  or  of  reliefs  and  the  like,  in  a 
word  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  the  estate  consequent  on 
its  snbdivision  and  higher  cultivation,  passing  into  other  hands 
tlian  their  own.  To  check  this  grg^rth  of  a  sqnirearchy,  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  the  statute  provjided  that  in  any  case  of  alien- 
ation the  sub-tenant  should  henoeforth  hold,  not  of  the  tenant,  bat 
directly  of  the  superior  lord ;  but  its  result  seems  to  have  been  to 
promote  instead  of  hindering  the  snbdivision  of  land.  The  tenant 
who  was  compelled  before  to  retain  in  any  case  so  mncb  of  the 
estate  as  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  fendat  services  to  the  over- 
lord of  whom  he  held  it,  was  now  enabled,  by  a  process  analogous 
to  the  sale  of  "  tenant-right,"  to  transfer  both  land  and  services  to 
new  holders. 

It  is  to  the  same  social  revolution  rather  than  to  any  poliUo- 
al  prescience  of  Edward  the  First,  that  we  owe  our  Parliament. 
Neither  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  nor  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Barons  after  it,  had  been  in  any  way  repre- 
sentative bodies.  The  first,  which  theoretically  included  all  free 
holders  of  land,  had  shrank  at  an  early  time — as  we  have  seen — 
into  a  gathering  of  the  earls,  the  higher  nobles,  and  the  bishops, 
with  the  offloere  and  thegns  of  the  royal  household.  Little  change 
was  made  in  the  oomposition  of  this  assembly  by  the  Conquest, 
for  the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman  kings  was  held  to  include  all 
tenants  who  held  directly  of  the  Crown,  the  bishops  and  greater 
abbots  (whose  character  as  independent  spiritual  members  tended 
more  and  more  to  merge  in  their  position  as  barons),  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  ConrU  But  though  its  oomposition  remained  the 
same,  the  character  of  the  assemblywas  essentially  altered.  From 
a  free  gathering  of  "  Wue  Men"  it  sunk  to  a  royal  court  of  feudal 
vassals;  but  thongh  its  functions  seem  to  have  become  almost 
nominal,  and  its  powers  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  sanctioning, 
without  debate  or  possibility  of  refusal,  all  grants  demanded  from 
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it  bf  the  Crown,  ita  "  connsel  and  conBCot"  remained  necessary 
for  the  legal  validity  of  every  ^reat  fiscal  or  political  measare,  and 
thus  protested  efiectnally  against  the  imperial  theories  advanced 
by  the  lawyers  of  Henry  the  Third,  theories  which  declared  all 
legtsUtive  power  to  reside  wholly  in  the  sovereign.  It  was  in  fact 
under  Henry  the  Second  that  these  assemblies  became  more  regu- 
lar, and  their  functions  more  importanL  The  great  reforms  which 
marked  his  reign  were  issaed  in  the  Great  Council,  and  even  finan- 
cial matters  were  suffered  to  be  debated  there,  But  it  was  not  till 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  that  its  powers  over  taxation  were 
formally  recognized,  and  the  principle  established  that  no  burden 
beyond  the  customary  fendal  aids  might  be  imposed  "  save  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Realm."  The  same  great  document  first 
expressly  regulated  its  form.  In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  as- 
sembly consisted  of  all  who  held  land  directly  of  the  Crown.  But 
the  same  canses  which  restricted  attendance  at  the  Witenagemot 
to  the  greater  nobles,  told  on  the  actual  composition  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Barons.  While  the  attendance  of  the  ordinary  tenants  in 
ehiefi  the  knights  or  "Lesser  Barons,"  was  bui-densome  fi-om  its 
eipense  to  themselves,  their  numbers  and  tbeir  dependence  on  the 
higher  nobles  made  it  dangerous  to  the  Crown,  As  early,  there- 
fere,  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  we  find  a  distinction  recog- 
niwd  between  the  "Greater  Barons," of  whom  the  Council  was 
lunally  composed,  and  the  "  Lesser  Bai-ons,"  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown ;  but  though  the  attendance  of  the 
latter  had  become  rare,  their  right  of  attendance  remained  intact. 
While  enacting  that  the  prelates  and  greater  barons  should  be 
summoned  by  special  writs  to  each  gathering  of  the  Conncil,  a  re- 
markable provision  of  the  Great  Charter  orders  a  general  sum- 
mons to  be  issued  throngh  the  sheriff  to  all  direct  tenants  of  the 
Crown.  The  provision  was  probably  intended  to  ronse  the  lesser 
baronage  to  tne  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  passed 
into  desuetude,  but  as  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
Charter  we  may  doubt  whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever  re- 
ceived more  than  a  very  limited  application.  There  are  ti'sces  of 
the  attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  knighthood,  gentry  perhaps 
of  the  neighborhood  where  the  Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its 
meetings  under  Henry  the  Third,  but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  the  Great  Council  practically  remained  a  gathering 
of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  chanee  which  the  Great  Charter  had  failed  to  accomplish 
was  now,  however,  brought  abont  by  the  social  circumstances  of 
tbetim&  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  greater  noblea.  The  bulk  of  the  earl- 
doms had  already  lapsed  to  the  Crown  through  the  extinction  of 
the  families  of  their  possessors  j  of  the  greater  baronies,  many  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist  by  tbeir  divinon  among  female  co-heiress- 
es, many  throngh  the  constant  struggle  of  the  poorer  barons  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  rank  by  a  disclaimer,  so  as  to  escape  the  burden 
tf  higher  taxation  aod  attendance  in  Parliament  which  it  involved. 
How  &r  this  dirotnution  had  gone  we  may  see  from  the  fiict 
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that  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the  earlier  ooan- 
oils  of  Edward's  reign.  But  vfaite  the  ntiinber  of  those  who  act- 
ually possessed  the  privilege  of  aesisting  in  Parliament  was  rapid- 
ly diminishing,  the  nnmbers  and  wealth  of  the  "  lesser  baronage," 
whose  right  of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  coDstitntional  tra- 
dition, was  as  rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  realm,  the  extension-  of  ita  commerce,  and  the  increased  ex- 
port of  wool,  were  swelling  the  ranks  and  iucomes  of  the  oonctry 
gentry  as  well  as  of  the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  growing  passion  for  the  possession 
of  land  which  makes  this  reign  so  critical  a  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  English  sqairearohy ;  but  the  same  tendency  had  to  sonm 
extent  existed  in  the  preceding  century,  and  it  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  importance  of  this  class  of  rural  proprietors 
which  induced  the  barons  to  make  their  fruitless  attempt  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Council. 
But  while  the  barons  desired  their  presence  as  an  aid  gainst  the 
Crolvn,  the  Crown  itself  desired  it  as  a  means  of  rendering  taxa- 
tion more  efficient.  So  lon^  as  the  Great  Council  remained  a 
mere  assembly  of  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  King's  minis- 
ters to  treat  separately  with  the  other  orders  of  the  state  as  to 
the  amount  and  assessment  of  their  contributions.  The  grant 
made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding  only  on  the  barons  and 
prelates  who  made  it;  bat  before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the 
Church,  or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury,  a  separate 
negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  reeves  of  each  town,  tbe  sheriff  and  shire-court  of  each 
county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this 
sort  would  be  the  more  tedious  and  disappointing  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Crown  increased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any 
proposed  taxation  through  tbe  presence  of  these  classes  in  tbe 
Great  Council  itself. 

The  effort,  however,  to  revive  the  old  personal  attendance  of 
the  lesser  baronage  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  before, 
could  hardly  he  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  made  it  more  impracticable  than  ever;  but  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  difficulty  was  fortunately  snggested  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  court  through  which  alone  a  summons  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  landed  knighthood.  Amid  the  many  Judicial  re- 
forms of  Henry  or  Edward  the  ehire-court  remained  unchanged. 
The  haunted  mound  or  the  immemorial  oak  round  which  the  as- 
sembly gathered  (for  the  court  was  often  held  in  the  open  air) 
was  the  relic  of  a  time  before  the  free  kingdom  had  sunlc  into  a 
shire,  and  its  meetings  of  the  Wise  into  a  county  conrt.  But 
save  that  the  King's  reeve  had  taken  the  place  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  Norman  legislation  bad  displaced  the  bishop  and  set  four 
coroners  by  the  sheriffs  side,  the  gathering  of  the  n^eboldera  i-e- 
mained  mnch  as  of  old.  The  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry,  the 
husbandmen  of  the  connty,  were  all  represented  in  the  crowd  that 
gathered  round  the  sheriff,  a«,  guarded  by  hia  liveried  followers, 
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b«  pnblished  the  Kong's  writs,  aoDounced  bis  demand  of  aids,  re- 
ceived the  prcseiitmeDt  of  criminals  and  the  inquests  of  the  local 
jnrors,  asseci&ed  the  taxation  of  each  dititrict,  or  listened  solemnly 
to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  them- 
selves oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hnndred  or  the  soke. 
It  wu  lu  the  coanty  court  alone  that  the  sheriff  could  legally 
sammon  the  lesser  baronage  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and  it 
was  ia  the  actual  constitution  of  this  assembly  that  the  Crown 
found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  ali-eady  stated. 
f  For  the  principle  of  representation  by  which  it  was  finally  solved 
was  coeval  with  the  shire-court  itself  In  all  cases  of  civil  or 
criminal  justice  the  twelve  sworn  assessors. of  the  sheriff  repre* 
sented  the  judicial  opinion  of  the  county  at  large.  From  every 
handrod  came  groups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  "jurors," 
through  whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made  to  the 
royal  officer,  and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in  the 
general  taxation  was  arranged.  The  husbandmen  on  the  outskirts 
of  tb«  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  sraock-fi-ock  whick  still  lingers  in 
the  garb  of  our  carters  and  plowmen,  were  broken  up  into  little 
knots  of  five,  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who  formed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  townsliips.  If,  in  fact,  we  regard  the  shii-e- 
Goarts  as  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  English  parlia- 
ments, we  may  justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation as  among;  the  oldest  of  our  institutions.  But  it  was  only 
slowly  and  tentatively  that  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Great  Council,  As  early  as  the  close  of  John's 
reign  there  are  indications  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  sum- 
mons of  "four  discreet  knights"  from  every  county.  Fresh  need 
of  local  support  was  felt  by  both  parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  and  Henry  and  his  oarons  alike  summoned  knights 
from  each  shire  "  to  meet  on  the  ooramon  business  of  the  realm." 
It  was  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl 
Simon  ordered  the  ohoice  of  knights  in  each  shire  for  his  iitmous 
parliament  of  1265.  Somethine  like  a  continaous  attendance  may 
be  dated  from  the  accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
knights  were  regarded  as  more  than  local  deputies  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxation,  or  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  business 
of  the  Great  Conncil.  The  statute  "  Quia  Eraptores,"  for  instance, 
was  passed  in  it  before  the  knights  who  had  been  summoned  could 
attend:  Their  participation  in  the  deliberative  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, OS  well  as  their  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  dates 
only  from  the  Parliament  of  1296.  But  a  far  greater  constitu- 
lional  change  in  their  position  had  already  taken  place  through 
the  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  the  freeholders  at  large.  The 
one  class  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Great  Conncil  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  the  lesser  baronage,  and  of  the  lesser  baronage  alone 
ibe  knights  were  in  theory  the  representatives.  But  the  necessi- 
ty of  holding  their  election  in  the  county  court  rendered  any  re- 
ttrictioQ  of  uie  electoral  body  physically  impossible.  The  court 
was  oompoaed  of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  do  sheriff 
coold  distingaisfa  the  "ayCjaye"  of  the  yeoman  from  the  "ayC) 
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aye"  of  the  squire.  From  the  first  moment,  therefore,  of  their  at- 
tendance we  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as  mere  representa- 
tives of  the  baronage,  but  knights  of  the  shire,  and  by  this  aileot 
revolution  the  whole  body  of  the  rural  freeholders  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

The  financial  difSculties  of  the  Crown  led  to  a  far  more  radical 
revolution  in  the  admission  into  the  Great  Council  of  represent- 
atives from  the  boroughs.  The  presence  of  knights  from  each 
shire  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  recognition  of  an  older  right,  but 
no  right  of  attendance  or  share  in  the  national  "  counsel  and  as- 
sent" could  be  pleaded  for  the  bni^esses  of  the  towns.  Oil  tbe 
other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  their  wealth  made  them  ev- 
ery day  more  important  as  elements  in  the  national  taxation.  The 
towns  bad  long  sinoe  freed  themselves  from  all  payment  of  the 
dues  or  fines  exacted  by  the  King,  as  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  soil  on  wbiuh  they  had  in  most  cases  grown  np,  oy  what  was 
called  the  purchase  of  the  "  farm  of  the  borouvb ;"  in  other  word^ 
by  the  commutation  of  those  uncertmn  dues  lor  a  fixed  sum  paid 
annually  to  the  Crown,  and  apportioned  by  their  own  magistrates 
among  the  general  body  of  the  burghers.  All  that  the  Crown  le- 
gally retained  was  the  right  enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of 
levying  a  corresponding  taxation  on  its  tenants  in  demesne  under 
jho  name  of  "a  free  aid,"  whenever  a  grant  was  made  for  the  na- 
tional necessities  by  the  barons  of  the  Great  Conncil,  But  the 
temptation  of  appropriating  the  growing  wealth  of  tbe  mercantile 
class  proved  stranger  than  legal  restrictions,  and  we  find  both 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  son  assuming  a  right  of  imposing  taxes 
at  pleasure  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Connuil  even  over 
London  itself.  Tbe  burgesses  oonld  refuse  indeed  the  invitation 
to  contribute  to  the  "  free  aid"  demanded  by  the  royal  officeni, 
but  the  suspension  of  their  markets  or  trading  privileges  soon 
brought  them  to  submission.  Each  of  these  "free  aids,"  however, 
bad  to  be  extorted  atiev  a  long  wrangle  between  the  borough  and 
the  officers  of  the  Exchequer;  and  if  the  towns  were  driven  to 
comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion,  they  could  gen- 
erally force  the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromiBO 
and  abatement  of  its  original  demands.  The  same  financial  rea- 
sons, therefore,  existed  for  desiring  the  pi'escnoe  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Great  Council  as  existed  m  the  case  of  the  shires; 
but  it  was  the  genius  of  Earl  Simon  which  first  broke  through  the 
older  conatitutional  tradition,  and  dared  to  summon  two  burgesa- 
es  from  each  town  to  the  Parliament  of  1265.  Time  had,  indeed, 
to  pass  before  the  large  and  statesman -like  conception  of  the  great 
patriot  could  meet  with  full  acceptance.  Through  the  earlier  part 
of  Edward's  reign  we  find  a  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  Te|>> 
resentativcs  from  the  towns,  bat  their  scanty  nnmbers  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  their  attendance  show. that  they  were  summoned 
rather  to  afibrd  financial  information  to  the  Great  Conncil  than 
as  representatives  in  it  of  an  estate  of  the  realm.  But  every 
year  pleaded  stronger  and  stronger  for  the  earl's  conception,  and 
in  the  Pariinment  of  1295  that  of  1236  found  itself  at  last  repro- 
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duced.  "  It  WSB  from  mc  that  he  learned  it,"  Karl  SimoD  had  cried, 
M  he  recogBized  the  military  skill  of  Kd  ward's  ODSet  at  Evesham ; 
"It  was  from  me  that  he  learned  it,"  hia  epirit  might  have  ex- 
ohumed,  as  he  saw  the  King  gathering  at  last  two  bnrgesBes  "  from 
every  city,  borough,  and  leading  town"  within  his  realm  to  sit  aide 
by  Side  with  the  knighta,  nobles,  and  barons  of  the  Great  Coancil. 
7o  the  Crown  the  change  was  frooi  the  first  an  advantageous  one. 
The  grants  of  BabsidieB  by  the  bnrgesses  in  Parliament  proved  far 
more  profitable  than  the  previous  extortions  of  the  Exchequer, 
The  proportion  of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  oth- 
er estates  by  a  teatb.  Their  repi'esentatives  too  proved  far  more 
compliant  with  the  royal  wiil  than  the  barons  or  knights  of  the 
shire;  only  on  one  occasion  during  Edward's  reign  did  the  bur- 
gesses waver  from  their  general  support  of  the  Crown.  It  vas  easy 
indeed  to  control  them,  tor  the  selection  of  horonghs  to  be  repre- 
sented remained  wbotty  in  the  King's  hands,  and  their  numbers 
could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  King's  pleasure.  The  de- 
termination was  lefl  to  the  sheriff,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  Royal 
Coancil  a  sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut  down  the  number  of  I'epre- 
eented  boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven  to  three,  or  a  sherifT  of 
Berks  declare  he  could  find  but  a  single  borough,  that  of  Wy- 
combe, within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  Nor  was  this  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  hampered  by  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
towns  to  claim  representative  pnvileges.  It  was  difficult  to  sus- 
pect that  a  power  before  which  the  Crown  would  have  to  bow  lay 
m  the  i-anks  of  soberly  clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the 
contributions  of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  attendance  was  as  dif- 
ficult to  secure  as  it  seemed  burdensome  to  themselves  and  the 
towns  who  sent  them.  The  mass  of  citizens  took  little  or  no  part 
in  their  choice,  for  they  were  elected  in  the  county  court  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  cost 
of  their  miuntenance,  the  two  shillings  a  day  paid  to  the  bnrgess 
by  his  town  as  four  were  paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a 
barden  from  which  the  boroughs  made  desperate  efforts  to  escape. 
Some  persisted  in  making  no  return  to  the  shenff  till  their  names 
from  sheer  disuse  dropped  off  the  Parliament-roll.  Some  bought 
charters  of  exemption  from  the  troublesome  privilege.  Of  the  165 
who  were  summoned  bv  Edward  the  First,  more  than  a  third  ei- 
ther took  no  notice  of  the  writs  whatever  or  oeased  to  do  so  after 
it  single  compliance  with  them.  During  the  whole  time  from  the 
ragn  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
sheriff  of  Lancaster  declined  to  return  the  names  of  any  boroughs 
U  all  within  that  county,  "  on  account  of  their  poverty."  S^or 
were  the  representatives  themselves  more  anxious  to  appear  than 
their  boroughs  to  send  them.  The  busy  country  squire  and  the 
thrifty  trader  were  equally  reluctant  to  undergo  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Westminster.  Legal  measures  were  often 
necessary  to  insure  theirpresence.  Writs  still  exist  in  abundance 
such  as  that  by  which  Walter  le  Rous  is  "  held  to  b^l  in  eight 
oxen  and  four  cart-horses  to  come  before  the  King  on  the  day 
specified"  for  attendance  in  Parliament.     But  in  spite  of  obstacles 
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sach  u  tbese  the  presence  of  representatives  fiY>in  the  boroneh 
may  be  regarded  as  continuona  from  the  Parliament  of  12ec.  As 
the  repreaentatiou  of  the  lesser  barone  had  widened  through  a  si- 
lent change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the  borongbs — re- 
stricted in  theory  to  those  in  royal  demesne — seema  pi-actically 
from  Edward's  time  to  have  been  extended  to  all  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  representatives'  support  By  a 
change  as  silent  within  the  Parliament  itself  we  shall  bood  see  the 
bnrgess,  originally  summoned  to  take  part  only  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation, admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the  deliberationB  and  authority  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state. 

The  admission  of  the  buivesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  to  th« 
assembly  of  12B5  completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  coo- 
ntitutioD.  The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  had  become  the  Par- 
liament of  the  realm,  a  parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the 
state  found  itself  represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, the  work  of  legislation,  and  the  control  of  {[OTemment.  But 
though  in  all  essential  points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  re- 
mained the  same  from  that  time  to  this,  there  were  some  remark- 
able pai-ticulars  in  which  this  great  assembly  as  it  was  left  by 
Edward  the  Fii-st  differed  widely  from  the  present  Parliament  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Some  of  these  aifferences,  such  as  those  which 
sprang  from  the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations  of  the 
different  orders  among  themselves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider at  a  later  time.  But  a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind 
than  these  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If  there  is  any  part 
in  the  Parliamentary  scheme  of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be 
regarded  as  especiaHy  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  represent!^ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  King  had  twice  at  least  sum- 
moned its  "proctors"  to  Parliament  before  1205,  but  it  was  then 
only  that  the  complete  representation  of  the  Church  was  definite- 
ly organized  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  sum- 
moned a  bishop  to  Parliament  requiring  the  personal  attendance 
of  all  archdeacons,  deans,  or  prioi-s  of  cathedral  chnrcheB,  of  » 
proctor  for  each  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  within 
his  diocese.  The  clause  is  repeated  in  the  writs  of  the  present 
day,  but  its  practical  effect  was  foiled  almost  irom  the  farst  by 
the  resolute  opposition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  What 
the  towns  failed  in  doing  the  clergy  actually  did.  Even  when 
forced  to  comply  with  the  royal  summons,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  forced  during  Edward's  reign,  they  eat  jealously  by  them- 
selves ;  and  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies  in  any  bat  their  own 
provincial  assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
left  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for  insisting  on  their  continued 
attendance.  Their  presence,  indeed,  though  still  occasionally 
granted  on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pure  a  formality 
that  by  the  end  of  the  ffteenth  century  it  had  sank  wholly  into 
desuetude.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  aa  an  iso* 
lated  and  privileged  order,  the  clergy  flung  away  a  power  which, 
hitd  they  retained  it,  would  have  ruinously  hampered  the  healthy 
development  of  the  state.    To  take  a  single  instance,  it  is  difficult 
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to  see  how  the  great  changes  of  the  Reformation  coald  have  been 
brought  aboQt  had  a  good  half  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  consist- 
ed purely  of  churchmen,  whose  nnmbers  would  have  been  backed 
by  the  weight  of  propei'ty  as  possessors  of  a  third  of  the  landed 
fstateg  of  the  realm.  A  hardly  less  important  difference  may  be 
found  in  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  meetings  of  Parliament  to 
WeetmtDster.  The  names  of  the  early  statutes  remind  ub  of  its 
convocation  at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester,  Acton 
BuiDcII,  ^Torthampton,  or  Oxfoivl.  It  was  at  a  later  time  that 
Parliftraent  became  settled  in  the  strs^ling  village  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  lliomB,  beside  the 
palaoe  whose  embattled  pile  towered  over  the  Thames  and  the 
greitt  minster  which  was  still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site 
of  the  older  church  of  the  Confessor.  It  ia  possible  that,  while 
contributing  greatly  to  its  constitutional  importance,  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground its  character  as  a  supreme  couit  of  ^peal.  The  proclama- 
tion by  which  it  was  called  together  invited  "ail  who  had  any 
grace  to  demand  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plaint  to  make 
of  matters  which  could  not  be  redressed  or  determined  by  ordi- 
nary course  of  law,  or  who  had  beea  in  any  way  aggrieved  by 
any  of  the  King's  ministers  or  justices  or  sheriffs,  or  their  bailiffs, 
or  any  other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed,  rated,  charged 
or  surcharged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  their  peti- 
tions to  receivers  who  sat  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palaoe  of  West- 
minster. The  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council, 
and  it  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body, 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Coui't  of  Chancery,  which  reduced 
this  ancient  right  of  the  subject  to  the  formal  election  of  "Triers 
of  Petitions"  at  the  opening  of  every  new  Parliament  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  usage  which  is  still  continued.  But  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  some  memory  of  the  older  custom  that  the 
subject  always  looked  for  redress  against  injuries  from  the  Ci-own 
or  its  ministers  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realm. 


Sectlfitt  m^-Ttas  OanqaeM  of  ScoUantl.    1S90— 130JC. 

[Autharitiu. — ScolUnd  itself  bos  no  contemporary  chroiticles  for  this  period :  the 
Jingle  of  Blind  Harrr  ia  two  hundred  jeats  later  than  the  death  of  its  hiro,  Wal- 
Ike.  111096  of  England  are  meaftre  and  inaccnrate ;  the  mtrat  important  are  the 
"Annaki  Anglis  ScotiEG"  and  "Annale*  Jtagni  Sco^ie,"  lUshanger's  Chronicle,  Ms 
"GestaEdinrdiPriini,"w)il  three  fcagmeoti  of  annals  (all  pnblished  by  the  Master 
of  the  Soils),  with  the  nortioa  of  tha  so-called  Walsingham  s  History  which  relates 
to  this  time,  now  attribated  by  its  hileet  ^ilor,  Mr.  Riley,  to  Riiihanfier'a  hand. 
IFemingford,  though  of  somewhat  later  date,  adds  some  interesting  details.  Bat 
■he  BMin  soDTce  of  our  information  lies  In  the  copinoa  cotleetion  of  state  papers  pre- 
Kr*ed  in  Bymer's  "F(edera,"in  the"Itoiali  ScotlD,"and  in  the  "Documents  and 
Btcords  illustrs^ng  the  History  of  Scotlaod,"  edited  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  Mr.  Bob- 
crtKn,  in  his  "  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,"  has  admirably  illaatrated  the  ages 
IwftJtB  the  qnarrel,  and  Mr.  Borton,  in  hil  "History  of  Scotland,"  has  stated  the 
qoinel  itself  with  great  accnracy  and  bimees.  For  Gdvard's  side,  see  the  preface 
of  Sr  F.  Palgrave  to  the  work  above,  and  Mr.  I^nman'i  essay  on  "  The  BeUtions 
belweBD  the  Crovn  of  England  and  Scotland."] 
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If  the  pereonal  character  of  Edward  the  First  had  borne  but  a 
email  part  in  the  constitutional  changes  which  we  have  described, 
't  becomes  of  the  highest  moment  during  the  war  with  Scothiod 
which  covers  the  latter  half  of  hia  reign. 

In  bis  own  time,  and  among  bis  own  subjects,  Edward  was  the 
object  of  almost  boDndless  udmiration.  He  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  national  king.  At  the  moment  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween conquerors  and  conquered  had  passed  awav,  and  England 
felt  herself  once  more  a  people,  she  saw  in  her  ruler  no  Btrauger, 
but  an  EngUshmBn.  The  national  tradition  returned  in  more  tSan 
the  golden  hair  or  the  English  name  which  linked  him  to  her  ear- 
lier kings.  Edward's  very  temper  was  English  to  the  core.  In 
good  as  in  evil  he  stands  out  as  the  typical  representative  of  his 
race,  willful  and  imperious  as  his  people,  tenacious  of  his  rights, 
indomitable  in  his  pride,  dogged,  stabborn,  slow  of  apprehension, 
narrow  in  sympathy,  but  in  the  main  just,  unseifisb, laborious,  con- 
scientiouB,  haughtily  obser\'aDt  of  truth  and  self-respect,  temper- 
ate, reverent  of  duty,  religious.  He  had  inherited  the  fierce  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Angevins,  so  that,  when  be  punished,  his  punish- 
menta  were  without  pity,  and  a  priest  who  had  ventured  into  his 
presence  with  a  remonstrance  from  his  order  dropped  dead  from 
sheer  fright  at  bis  feet.  But  for  the  most  part  his  impulses  were 
generous,  trustful,  averse  from  cruelty,  prone  to  forgiveness.  "Mo 
man  ever  asked  mercy  of  me,"  he  said  in  his  old  age,  "  and  was 
i-efnaed."  The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his  nature  breaks  out 
at  Falkirk,  where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  among  his  men,  or  in 
hia  refusal  during  a  Welsh  campaign  to  drink  of  the  one  cask  of 
wine  which  had  been  saved  from  marauders:  "It  is  I  who  have 
brouglit  you  into  this  strait,"  be  said  to  bis  thirsty  fellow-soldiers, 
"and  I  will  have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink."  A 
strange  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  to  afiectiou  lay  in  ikct  be- 
neath the  stem  impcriousness  of  his  outer  bearing.  Every  yeo- 
man throughout  hia  realm  woe  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who 
wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  though  it  gave 
him  a  orown ;  whose  fiercest  buret  of  vengeance  was  called  out 
hy  an  insult  to  bia  mother;  whose  crosses  rose, as  memorials  of 
his  love  and  sorrow,  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's  bier  rested. 
"I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  wrote  Edward  to  Eleanor's 
friend,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny;  "I  do  not  cease  to  love  her  now  she 
is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with  wife  and  child,  so  it  was  with  bis 
people  at  large.  All  the  aelf-concentrated  isolation  of  the  earlier 
Angevins  disappears  in  Edward.  He  is  the  first  English  king 
since  the  Conquest  who  loves  bis  people  with  a  personal  lore,  and 
craves  for  their  love  back  again.  To  his  trust  in  them  we  owe 
our  Parliament,  to  bis  care  for  them  the  great  statutes  which 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  our  laws.  But  even  in  bis  straggles  with 
her  England  understood  a  temper  which  was  so  ^rfectly  her  own, 
and  the  quarrels  between  king  and  people  dunng  his  reign  are 
quarrels  where,  fiercely  as  they  fought,  neither  disputant  doubted 
for  a  moment  the  worth  or  affection  of  the  other.  Few  scenes  in 
oar  history  are  more  touching  than  that  which  closes  the  long  con- 
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test  over  the  Charter,  when  Edwiird  Btood  face  to  face  with  his 
people  in  Westmineter  Hall,  and  with  a  sadden  burst  of  tears  own- 
ed himself  frankly  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  was  juBt  this  sensitiveneBB,  this  openness  to  outer  impres- 
Bions  and  outer  influences,  that  led  to  the  strange  contradictions 
which  meet  ns  in  Edward's  career.  Under. the  first  king  whose 
temper  was  distinctly  English  a  foreign  inflnence  told  most  fatal- 
ly on  onr  manners,  our  literature,  our  national  spirit.  The  sudden 
rise  of  France  into  a  compact  and  organized  monarchy  from  the 
time  of  Philip  Augnstns  had  now  made  its  influence  dominant  in 
Western  Europe.  ■  The  "  chivalry"  so  familiar  in  Froissart,  with  its 
picturesque  mimicry  of  high  sentiment,  of  heroiani,  love,  and  courte- 
fy— a  mimicry  before  which  all  depth  and  reality  of  noblenesB 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  profligacy,  the  narrow- 
est caste-spirit,  and  a  brutal  indiflTerence  to  tinman  sufiering — was 
specially  of  French  creation.  There  was  a  nobleness  in  £dwai-d's 
nature  from  which  the  baser  influences  of  chivalry  fell  away.  Uts 
life  was  pure,  his  piety,  even  when  it  stooped  to  the  superstition 
of  the  time,  manly  and  sincere,  k  hile  his  high  sense  of  duty  eared 
him  from  the  frivolous  self-indulgence  ot  hia  Buooessors.  But 
he  was  far  from  being  wholly  free  Irom  the  taint  of  his  age.  His 
passionate  desire  was  to  be  a  model  of  the  fashionable  knighthood 
of  his  day.  He  had  been  famous  from  his  very  youth  as  a  oon- 
tummate  general ;  Earl  Simon  had  admired  the  skill  of  his  ad- 
vance at  Evesham,  and  in  his  Welsh  campaign  he  had  shown  a 
tenacity  and  force  of  will  which  wrested  victory  out  of  the  midst 
of  defeaL  He  could  head  a  furious  charge  of  horse  at  Lewes,  or 
organize  a  commissariat  which  enabled  him  to  move  army  after 
array  acrora  the  harried  Lowlands.  In  his  old  age  he  was  quick 
to  discover  the  value  of  the  English  ai-chery,  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk.  But  his  fame  as  a  general  seemed 
a  small  thing  to  Edward  in  comparison  with  his  fame  as  a  knight. 
He  shared  to  the  full  his  people's  love  of  hard  fighting.  His  frame, 
indeed,  was  that  of  a  bom  soldier — tall,  deep-chested,  long  of  limb, 
capable  alike  of  endurance  or  action.  While  fresh  from  the  tii- 1 
nmph  of  Eveshaqi  he  enconntei-ed  Adam  Gurdou,  a  famons  free- 
booter, and  single-handed  forced  him  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  the 
opening  of  his  reign  he  saved  his  life  by  sheer  hard  fighting  in  a 
tonraament  at  Chalons.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  introduce 
the  sham  warfare  of  the  Tonrnaraent  into  England,  where  it  had 
been  rigidly  prohibited  by  his  predecessors  and  forbidden  by  the 
Qinrch.  We  see  the  frivolous  nnreality  of  the  new  chivalry  in 
his  "Round  Table"  at  Kenitworth,  where  a  hundred  knights  and 
lsdie8,"clad  all  in  silk,"  renewed  the  faded  glories  of  Arthur's 
Court  The  false  air  of  romance  which  was  soon  to  turn  the 
^Teat  political  resolutions  into  ontburats  of  Bentimectal  feel- 
ing appears  in  his  "  Yow  of  the  Swan,"  when,  rising  at  the  royal 
Wrd,  the  old  man  swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  on 
Scotland  the  murder  of  Comyn.  Chivalry  exerted  on  him  a  yet 
"lore  fatal  inflnence  in  its  narrowing  of  all  sympathy  to  the  noble 
<^Us8,  and  its  ezclnsion  of  the  peasant  and  the  craftsman  from  all 
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claim  to  pity.  It  is  the  "knight  xrithoat  reproach"  who  looks 
calmly  od  at  the  maBsacre  of  :^rwic^  and  sees  in  William  Wal- 
lace nothing  bat  a  comraoD  robber. 

Hardly  less  powerful  thaa  the  French  notion  of  chivalry  in  its 
iofluenoe  on  Edward's  mind  was  the  new  French  conception  of 
kingship,  feudality,  and  law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  wab  ev- 
ery where  hardening  customary  into  written  rights,  allegiance  into 
subjection,  loose  ties,  such  as  commendation,  into  a  definite  vassal- 
age. But  it  was  specially  through  French  influence,  the  inflnence 
of  St.  Lewis  and  his  successors,  that  the  imperial  theories  of  the 
Roman  Law  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  natural  tendency  of 
the  time.  When  the  "sacred  majesty"  of  the  Casaara  was  transfer- 
red by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  royal  head  of  a  feudal  baronage,  ev- 
ery constitutional  relation  was  radically  changed.  The  "defi- 
ance" by  which  a  vassal  renounced  service  to  his  lord  became 
treason,  his  after-resistance  "sacrilege."  That  Edward  could  ap- 
preciate what  was  sound  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  bini 
was  shown  in  his  reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our  Parliament ; 
but  there  was  something  even  more  congenial  to  his  mind  in  its 
definiteness,  its  rigidity,  its  narrow  technicalities.  He  was  never 
willfully  unjust,  but  he  was  captions  in  his  justice,  fond  of  leiral 
chicanery,  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  tetter  of  the  law.  lie 
was  never  willfully  nntruthful ;  his  abhorrence  of  falsehood  show- 
ed itself  in  the  words  of  his  motto,  "Keep  Troth,"  but  he  kept  his 
troth  in  the  sjiirit  of  a  peddling  attorney.  The  high  conception 
of  royalty  which  ho  had  borrowed  from  St.  Lewis  united  with  this 
legal  turn  of  mind  in  the  worst  acts  of  his  reign.  Of  rights  or  lib- 
erties unregistered  in  charter  or  roll  Sdward  would  know  noth- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  overpowered  by  the  maj- 
esty of  his  orown.  It  was  incredible  to  him  that  Scotland  should 
revolt  against  a  legal  bargain  which  made  her  national  independ- 
ence conditional  on  the  terms  extorted  from  a  claimant  of  her 
throne;  nor  .could  he  view  in  any  other  light  but  as  treason  the 
resistaiKe  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbitrary  taxation  which 
their  fathers  had  borne.  It  is  in  the  very  anomalies  of  such  a 
character,  in  its  strange  union  of  justice  and  wrong-doing,  of  no- 
bleness and  meanness,  that  we  mutit  look  for  the  explanation  of 
Edward's  conduct  and  policy  in  his  later  years. 

Fairly  to  understand  his  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  we  must  clear 
our  minds  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  associate  with  tho  words 
Scotland,"  or  the  "  Scotch  people."  At  the  opening  "of  the  foui^ 
teenth  century  the  kingdom  of  tlio  Soots  was  an  aggregate  of  at 
least  fonr  distinct  countries,  each  with  its  difiprent  people,  its  dif- 
ferent tongue,  its  different  history.  The  first  of  these  was  the  dis- 
trict once  called  "  Saxony,"  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Lowlands,  the  space,  roughly  speaking,  but  ween  the  Forth  and  the 
Tweed.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  English  conquest 
of  Britain  the  kingdom  of  Korthnmbria  stretched  from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Lowlands  form- 
ed simply  the  northern  portion.  The  English  conquest  and  the 
English  colonization  wer«  as  complete  here  as  over  tlie  rest  of 
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Briuin.  Riren  and  hills  indeed  retained  their  Coltio  names,  bat 
the  "  tons"  and  "  hama"  scattered  over  the  oonntry  told  the  story 
of  its  Teutonic  Bcttlement.  Dodinga  and  Leviogs  left  their  name 
to  Dodington  and  Livingston;  Elphinston  and  Sdmnndaton  pre- 
KFvedthe  memory  of  Engliah  Elfins  and  Edmands  who  had  raised 
their  homesteads  along  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  To  the  north- 
ward and  westward  of  this  Xorthnmbrian  land  lay  the  kingdoms 
of  the  conquered.  Over  the  "Waste,"  or  "Desert" — the  range  of 
barren  moors  which  stretches  from  Berbyahire  to  the  Cheviots — 
the  Briton  had  soi^ht  a  rafage  in  the  long  strip  of  coast  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Dee  which  foimed  the  earlier  Cnmbria.  Against 
this  kingdom  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbiian  rulers  had  been  in- 
cessantly directed ;  the  victory  of  Chester  had  severed  it  from  the 
Welsh  Ungdoms  to  the  south ;  Lancashii-e,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland were  already  subdued  by  the  time  of  Ecgfrith ;  while  the 
vretobed  fragment  which  was  suffered  to  remiun  unconquered  be- 
tveen  the  Firths  of  Solway  and  of  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Cumbria  is  in  its  later  use  confined,  owned  the  English  supremacy. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  indeed, it  seemed  likely  that  the 
ume  supremacy  wonld  extend  over  the  Welsh  tribes  to  the  north. 
To  these  Ficts  of  the  Highlands  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  was  a 
foreign  land,  and  significant  entries  in  their  rude  chronicles  tell  ns 
bow  in  their  forays  "the  Ficts  made  a  raid  upon  Saxony."  Bnt 
they  had  long  bowed  to  a  v^ne  acknowledgment  of  the  English 
overlordship :  the  English  fortress  of  Edinburgh  looked  menaoing- 
Ir  serosa  the  Forth,  and  at  Aberoom  bende  it  was  established  an 
I^nglbh  prelate  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  the  Picts.  Ecgfnth,  in 
whose  hands  the  power  of  N^orthnmbna  reached  its  highest  point, 
marched  across  Forth  to  change  this  overlordship  into  a  direct 
dominion,  and  to  bring  the  series  of  English  victories  to  a  close. 
His  host  ponred  hnrning  and  ravaging  across  the  Tay,  and  skirt- 
ed the  base  of  the  Grampians  as  &r  as  the  field  of  ^ectansmere, 
where  King  Brnidi  awaited  tbem  at  the  head  of  the  Plots.  The 
great  battle  which  followed  proved  a  tnming-point  in  the  history 
of  the  Korth ;  the  invaders  were  cut  to  pieces,  Ec^rith  himself 
being  among  the  slaiu,  and  the  power  of  Northumbna  was  broken 
forever.  On  the  other  band,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  started  into 
new  life  with  its  great  victory,  and  pnshed  its  way  in  the  hundred 
years  that  followed  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  till  the 
whole  conntrynorth  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  acknowledged  its 
snpremacy.  Bat  the  hour  of  Pictisb  greatness  was  marked  oy  the 
sadden  extinction  of  the  Fictish  name.  CenturieB  before,  when 
the  English  invaders  were  beginning  to  harry  the  south  coast  of 
Britain,  a  fleet  of  ooracles  bad  home  a  tribe  of  the  Scots,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  called,  from  the  white 
cliff-walls  of  Antrim  to  the  rooky  and  indented  coast  of  South 
Aigyle.  The  little  kingdom  of  Scot-land  which  these  Irishmen 
founded  slumbered  in  obscurity  among-the  lakes  and  monntains 
to  the  south  of  Loch  Lynne,  now  submitting  to  the  overlordship 
of  Northambria,  now  to  that  of  the  Picts,  tillthe  extinction  of  tbe 
du-ect  Hctish  line  of  sovereigns  r^sed  the  Ssot  King,  Kenuath 
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Mac-alpin,  who  chanced  to  be  their  nearest  kinsman,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  For  fifty  years  these  rulers  of  Scottish  blood  still  call 
themselves  *'  Kings  of  the  Fiots ;"  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  century  the  very  name  passes  away,  the  tribe  which  had. 
given  its  chief  to  the  common  throne  gives  its  designation  to  the 
common  realm,  and  "  Pict-land"  vanishes  from  the  pase  of  tho 
chronicler  or  annalist  to  make  way  for  tho  "land  of  the  Scots." 

It  was  even  longer  befora  the  change  made  way  among  the 
people  itself,  and  the  real  union  of  the  nation  with  its  kings  nas 
only  effected  by  the  common  suffering  of  the  Danish  wars.  In  the 
Xortb,  as  in  the  South  of  Britain,  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  broaght 
about  political  unity.  Not  only  were  Picts  and  Scots  thoroughly 
blended  into  a  single  people,  but  by  the  annexation  of  Cunibria 
and  the  Lowlands,  their  monarchs  became  ralers  of  the  territory 
which  we  now  call  Scotland.  The  annexation  was  owing  to  tho 
new  policy  of  the  English  kings.     Their  aim,  after  the  long  stnig- 

fle  of  England  with  the  Northmen,  was  no  longer  to  cra-ih  the 
ingdom  across  the  Forth,  bat  to  raise  it  into  a  bulwark  against 
the  Danes  who  were  still  settled  in  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys,  and 
for  whose  aggressions  Scotland  was  tho  natural  highway.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  in  English  aid  that  the  &;ot  kings  could 
find  a  sQuport  for  their  throne  aeainst  these  Danish  Jarls  of  Ork- 
ney and  Caithness.  It  was  probably  this  common  hostility  to  a 
common  foe  which  brought  about  the  "  commendation"  by  which 
the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth,  with  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  chose 
the  English  Aing,  Eadward  the  Elder,  "to  father  and  lord."  The 
choice,  whatever  weight  alVer-events  may  have  given  to  it,  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  the  renewal  of  the  loose  English 
supremacy  over  the  tiibes  of  the  North  which  had  existed  duiing 
the  times  of  Northumbrian  greatness ;  it  certainly  implied  at  tho 
time  nothing  save  a  right  on  either  side  to  military  aid,  though 
the  aid  then  rendered  was  necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  party  to  the  agreement.  Such  a  connection  naturally 
ceased  in  the  event  of  any  war  between  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties ;  it  was  in  fact  by  no  means  the  feudal  vassalage  of  a  later 
time,  but  rather  such  a  military  convention  as  existed  after  Sa- 
dows  between  the  North-German  Confederation  and  the  States 
south  of  the  Main.  But  loose  as  was  the  tie  which  bonnd  the  two 
countries,  a  closer  tie  soon  bound  the  Scot  King  himself  to  his  En- 
glish overlord.  Strathclyde,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Nectans-  : 
mere,  had  shaken  off  the  English  yoke,  and  which  at  a  later  time  | 
had  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Scots,  rose  into  a  temporary  in- 
dependence only  to  be  conquered  by  the  English  Eadmund.  By 
him  it  was  granted  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  on  the  feudal  tennre 
of  distinct  military  service,  and  became  from  that  time  the  ap- 
panage of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottish  King.  At  a  later  time, 
anderEdgarorCnut,  the  whole  of  Northern  Korthumbria,  or  what 
we  now  call  the  Lothians,  was  ceded  to  the  Scottish  sovereigns, 
but  whether  on  the  same  terms  of  feudal  dependence  as  an  ordi-  ' 
nary  English  earldom  or  on  the  same  loose  terms  of  "oontmenda-  j 
tion"  as  already  existed  for  lands  north  of  the  Forth,  we  bave  no      I 
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meanB  of  deciding.  The  retreat,  however,  of  the  bounds  of  the  b».  m 
great  Eoglish  bishopric  of  the  Korth,  the  see  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  Tn 
iar  southward  as  the  Pentland  Hills,  would  seem  to  imply  a  great-  ^S^^P" 
IT  change  in  the  political  charaotev  of  the  ceded  district  than  the  1390!^ 
£rat  theory  would  allow.  isofi. 

Whatever  change  these  sessions  may  have  brought  about  in  the  c^^^ 
relation  of  the  Scot  kings  to  their  English  overlords,  they  cer-  and  set 
lainly  affected  in  a  very  marked  way  tneir  relation  both  to  En-  ""B* 
^lud  and  to  their  own  realm.  The  first  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lowlands  was  the  fixing  of  the  royal  residence  in  their  new 
soatbem  dominions  at  Edinbui^h ;  and  the  English  civilization 
vith  which  they  were  then  surrounded  changed  the  Scot  kings 
in  all  but  blood  into  Englishmen.  A  wav  soon  opened  itself  to 
the  English  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  with  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Eadgar  JBtheling.  Their  children  were  regarded  by 
a  lai^e  party  within  England  as  representatives  of  the  older  roy- 
al race  and  as  claimants  of  the  throne,  and  this  danger  grew  as 
the  terrible  Norman  devastation  of  the  North  not  only  drove 
fresh  multitndes  of  Englishmen  to  settle  in  the  Lowlands,  but 
filled  the  Scotch  court  with  English  nobles  who  bad  fied  thith- 
er for  refuge.  So  formidable,  indeed,  became  the  pretensions  of 
Ibe  Scot  kings,  that  tbey  forc^  the  ablest  of  our  Norman  sov- 
ereigns into  a  complete  change  of  policy.  The  Conqueror  and 
William  the  Red  had  met  the  threats  of  the  Scot  sovereigns  by 
I  invasions  which  ended  again  and  again  in  an  illusory  homasire. 
The  marriage  of  Henry  the  First  with  the  Soottiah  princesB  fla- 
lilda  not  only  robbed  of  their  force  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  line, 
lint  enabled  nim  to  draw  it  into  far  closer  relations  with  the  Nor- 
man throne.  King  David  not  only  abandoned  tbo  ambitious 
dreams  of  his  predecessoi's,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
niece  Matilda's  party  in  her  contest  with  Stephen,  but  as  Henry's 
brotherin-law  he  figured  as  the  first  noble  of  the  English  court, 
and  fonnd  English  models  and  English  support  in  the  work  of 
organization  which  he  attempted  within  his  own  dominions.  As 
the  marriage  with  Margaret  had  changed  Malcolm  from  a  Celtic 
chieflain  into  an  English  king,  so  that  of  Matilda  converted  David  LoM. 
into  a  Norman  and  feudal  sovereign.  His  court  was  filled  with 
^'onuan  nobles  from  the  Sonth,  snch  as  the  Balliols  and  Bruces 
*ho  vere  destined  to  play  so  great  A  part  aflerward,  but  who 
nov  for  the  first  time  obtained  fiefs  in  the  Scottish  realm,  and  a 
feudal  jurisprudence  modeled  on  that  of  England  was  introduced 
mto  the  Lowlands.  Throughout  these  changes  of  front,  however, 
wh  at  home  and  abroad,  the  qnestion  of  the  English  overlordship 
remained  nnchanged.  It  was  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion 
Qnring  the  revolt  of  the  English  baronage  which  first  suggested 
tn  tbe  ambition  of  Henry  the  Second  the  project  of  a  closer  de- 
pendence of  Scotland  on  the  English  Crown.  To  gain  his  free- 
noffl,  William  consented  to  hold  his  crown  of  Henry  and  his  heirs, 
tne  pralatM  and  lords  of  the  Sootoh  kingdom  did  homage  to  Hen- 
^  M  to  their  direct  lord,  and  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  Scotch  causes 
*■«  ilioired  to  tbe  superior  court  of  the  English  suzerain.    Fron 
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this  hoodage,  however,  Scotlaod  waa  soon  freed  by  the  wise  prod- 
i^lity  of  Kichard,  who  allowed  her  to  repnrchase  the  freedom  ehe 
had  forfeited,  and  from  that  time  the  difficaltieB  of  the  older  claim 
teere  prudently  evaded  by  a  legal  compromise.  The  Soot  King 
repeatedly  did  homage,  bat  vith  a  distinct  protest  that  it  was 
rendered  for  lands  which  he  held  in  fief  withm  the  realm  of  Eo' 
gland.  The  English  King  accepted  the  homage  with  a  counter-. 
protest  that  it  was  rendered  to  him  as  overlord  of  the  Scottish 
realm.  Bat  for  nearly  a  hundred  ye&ra  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  had  remained  peaceful  and  friendly,  when  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Third  seemed  destined  to  remove  even  the  necessi- 
ty of  protests  by  a  closer  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Alexander 
had  left  but  a  single  grandchild,  the  daughter  of  the  Korwegian 
King,  and  after  long  negotiation  the  Scotch  Parliament  proposed 
the  marriage  of  "  the  Maid  of  Norway"  with  the  son  of  Edward 
the  First.  It  was,  hqwever,  carefnlly  provided  in  the  marriage 
treaty  of  Brigham  that  Scotland  should  remain  a  separate  and 
free  kingdom,  and  that  its  laws  and  customs  should  be  preserved 
inviolate.  No  military  aid  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  English 
King,  no  Scotch  appeal  to  be  carried  to  an  English  court    The 

ETOjeot,  however,  was  abruptly  frastrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
er  voyi^  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claimant  after  claim- 
ant of  the  vacant  throne  Edward  was  drawn  into  far  other  rela- 
tions to  the  Scottish  realm. 

Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  only  three 
could  he  regarded  as  serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  tlio 
line  of  William  the  Lion  the  right  of  succession  passed  to  ttie 
daughters  of  his  brother  David,  and  the  claim  of  John  Balliol, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  rested  on  his  descent  from  the  elder  of  these; 
that  of  Robert  Bi-uce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his  descent  from  the 
second ;  that  of  John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  de- 
scent from  the  third. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  crisis  every  one  in  Scotland  or  ont  of  it 
recognized  some  sort  of  overloidship  iu  Edward,  for  the  N'orwe- 
gian  King,  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  seven  of  the  Scotch 
earls,  had  already  appealed  to  him  before  Margaret's  death,  and 
the  death  itself  waa  followed  by  the  consent  of  bath  the  claimants 
and  the  Council  of  Regency  to  refer  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  his  decision  in  a  Parliament  at  Norham.  But  the  over- 
lordship  which  the  Scots  acknowledged  was  something  far  less 
direct  and  definite  than  what  Edward  claimed  at  the  opening  of 
this  conference.  The  royal  claim  was  supported  by  excerpts  from 
monastic  chronicles,  and  by  the  slow  advance  of  on  English  army ; 
while  the  Scotch  lords,  taken  by  surprise,  found  little  help  in  the 
delay  which  was  granted  them,  and  at  last,  in  common  with  the 
claimants  themselves^  formally  admitted  Edward's  direct  suzerain* 
ty.  To  the  nobles,  m  fact,  the  concession  must  have  seemed  a 
small  one ;  like  the  principal  claimants  they  were  for  the  most 
part  Norman  in  bloodj  with  estates  in  both  countries,  and  looking 
for  honors  nnd  pensions  from  the  English  conrL  From  the  Com- 
mons no  admission  of  Edward's  claims  could  be  extorted;  hot  in 
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Scotland,  feudalized  as  it  had  been  by  David,  the  Commons  were 
as  yet  of  little  weight,  and  their  opposition  was  quietly  passed  by. 
Atfthe  rishts  of  a  feudal  suzerain  were  at  once  assumed  by  the 
English  l£ing;  he  entered  into  the  oosBession  of  the  country  as 
into  that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord  till  the  dis- 
pute was  settled,  II is  peace  was  sworn  thi-onghout  the  land,  its  cas- 
tles delivered  into  his  charge,  while  its  bishops  and  nobles  swore 
honiM;e  to  him  directly  as  their  lord  superior.  Scotland  was  thus 
reduced  to  the  subjection  which  she  had  experienced  under  Henry 
the  Second,  but  the  full  discussion  which  followed  over  the  van- 
oas  claims  to  the  throne  showed  that,  while  exacting  to  the  full 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  right,  Edward  desired  to  do  jnstice  to 
the  country  itself  The  body  of  commiBsionera  which  the  King 
nominated  were  mainly  Scotch,  a  proposal  for  the  partition  of  the 
realm  among  the  claimants  was  rejected  as  contntry  to  Scotch 
law,  and  the  claim  of  Balliol  as  I'epresentative  of  the  elder  bi'anch 
preferred  to  that  of  his  rivals. 

The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new  monarch,  and 
Balliol  did  homage  to  Edward  with  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  due  to  him  from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there 
was  peace.  Edward  in  fact  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  push 
farther  the  rights  of  his  crown.  Even  allowing  that  Scotland 
was  a  dependent  kingdom,  it  was  far  from  being  according  to 
feudal  custom  an  ordniary  fief  A  distinction  had  always  been 
held  to  exist  between  the  relation  of  a  dependent  king  to  his  su- 
perior lord  and  those  of  a  vassal  noble  to  his  sovereign.  At  Bal- 
liol's  homage,  Edward  had  disclaimed,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
marriage  treaty  of  Brigham,  any  right  to  the  oi'dinary  incidents 
of  a  fief,  those  of  wardship  or  marriage  ;  bnt  there  were  other  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  of  Scotland  as  incontestable  as  these.  Ecclesi- 
astically, Scotland  was  independent  of  any  see  but  that  of  Rome. 
Its  Bovereign  again  had  never  been  held  bound  to  attend  the 
Council  of  the  ^glish  Baronage,  to  do  service  in  English  warfare, 
or  to  contribute  on  the  part  of  bis  Scotch  poBsessions  to  English 
aids.  No  express  acknowledgment  of  these  rights  hod  been  given 
by  Edward,  but  for  a  time  they  were  practically  observed.  The 
right  of  free  justice  was  as  clear  as  the  rest.  Since  the  days  of 
William  the  Lion  no  appeal  from  a  Scotch  king's  court  to  that 
of  his  overlord  had  been  allowed,  and  the  judicial  independence 
of  Scotland  had  been  expressly  acknowledged  in  the  marriage 
treaty.  This  right  of  appeal  Edward  now  determined  to  enTorce, 
and  Balliol  at  first  gave  way.  The  resentment,  however,  both  of 
his  baronage  and  his  people,  forced  him  to  resist;  and  while  ap- 
pearing formally  at  Westminster  he  refused  to  answer  an  appeal 
save  by  the  advice  of  his  Council.  He  was  in  fact  looking  to 
France,  which,  as  wo  shall  afterward  see,  was  jealously  watching 
Edward's  proceedings,  and  ready  to  force  htm  into  war.  By  a  new 
breach  of  customary  law  Edward  summoned  the  Scotch  nobles  to 
follow  him  in  arms  against  this  foreign  foe.  But  the  summons  was 
disregarded,  and  a  second  and  formal  refusal  of  aid  was  followed 
14 
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b^  a  secret  alliance  with  Fnoce  and  by  a  Papal  absolatioa  of  Bal* 
liol  from  hiB  oath  of  fealty, 

Edward  was  etill  reluctant  to  besrin  the  war,  when  hiH  acmplea 
were  relieved  by  the  refusal  of  Balliol  to  attend  his  Farliament  at 
Newcastle,  the  massacre  of  a  small  body  of  English  troops,  and 
the  investment  of  Carlisle  by  the  Scnts.  Orders  were  at  once 
given  for  an  advance  upon  Berwick.  The  taniits  of  its  citisens 
stung  the  King  to  the  quick.  "Kynge£dward,waune  thou  havest 
Berwick,  pike  tliee ;  waune  thou  havest  getcn,  dike  thee,"  they 
■jhouted  from  behind  the  wooden  stockade,  which  formed  the  only 
rampart  of  the  town.  But  the  stockade  was  stormed  with  the 
loss  of  a  single  knight,  and  nearly  eight  thonsand  of  the  citizens 
were  mown  down  in  a  ruthless  carnage,  while  a  handful  of  Flemish 
traders  who  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  all  assailants  were 
burned  alive  in  it.  The  massacre  only  ceased  when  a  procession  of 
priests  bore  the  host  to  the  King's  presence,  praying  for  mercy, 
and  Edward  with  a  sudden  and  charavteiistic  burst  oftest^  called 
off  his  troops;  bnt  the  town  was  rained  forever,  and  the  great 
merchant  city  of  the  North  sank  from  that  time  into  a  petty  sea- 
port. At  Berwick. Edward  received  Balliol's  defiance.  "Has  the 
fool  done  this  folly  ?"  the  King  cried  in  haughty  scorn.  "  If  he 
will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to  him."  The  terrible  slanghter, 
however,  had  done  its  work,  and  his  niaroh  was  a  triumphal  prog- 
ress. Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth  opened  their  gates,  Brnce 
joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol  himself  surrendered  and 
passed  without  a  blow  from  his  throne  to  an  English  prison.  Ko 
farther  punishment,  however,  was  exacted  fi-om  the  prostrate 
realm.  Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  Ge^  and  declared  its  for- 
feiture to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Balliol's  ti'eason.  It  lapsed 
in  fact  to.  the  overlord,  and  its  earls,  barons,  and  sentry  awora 
homage  in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their  king,  'The 
sacred  stone  on  which  its  older  sovereigns  had  been  installed,  an 
oblong  block  of  limestone,  which  legend  asserted  to  have  been  the 
pillow  of  Jacob  as  angels  ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  was 
i-emoved  from  Scone  and  placed  in  Westminster  by  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor.  It  was  inclosed  by  Edward's  order  in  a  stately 
seat,  which  became  from  that  hour  the  coronation  chair  of  English 
kings. 

To  the  King  himself  the  -whole  business  must  have  Boemed 
another  and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  mercy  and  just 
government  which  had  followed  his  first  success  followed  his  sec- 
ond also.  The  government  of  the  new  dependency  was  intrust- 
ed to  Warranne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English  Coun- 
cil of  Iteirency.  Pardon  was  freely  extended  to  all  who  had 
resisted  the  invasion,  and  order  and  public  peace  were  rigidly 
enforced.  Bnt  hoth  the  justice  and  injustice  of  the  ne\r  rule 
proved  fatal  to  it;  the  wrath  of  the  Scots,  already  kindled  by 
the  intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to  English  barons,  was  fan- 
ned to  fury  by  the  strict  administration  of  law,  and  the  repres- 
sion of  feuds  and  cattle- lilting.    The  disbanding,  too,  of  tvoopf. 
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which  was  caused  by  the  penury  of  the  royal  exchequer,  united 
with  the  license  of  the  Boldiery  who  remained  as  a  protection  of 
the  English  rule  to  quicken  tlie  national  sense  of  wrong.  The 
disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders  brought  the  people  them- 
Belvea  to  the  front.  la  spite  of  a  hundred  yeai-s  of  peace  tho 
farmer  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  artisan  of  the  towns  remained 
etout-hearted  Northumbrian  Englishmen;  they  had  never  con- 
sented to  Edward's  supremacy,  and  their  blood  rose  against  the 
insolent  rule  of  the  stranger.  The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight, 
William  Wallace,  saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope  of 
freedom  for  his  country,  and  his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties 
of  the  English  soldierv  soon  roused  the  Lowlands  into  revolt.  Of 
Wallace  himself,  of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  littie  or  notiiing  ; 
the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength 
are  dim  and  unhistorical.  But  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people 
baa  guided  ft  aright  in  choosing  Wallace  for  its  national  hero. 
He  was  the  first  to  sweep  aside  the  technicalities  of  feudal  law 
and  to  assert  freedom  as  a  national  birthright.  Amid  the  despair 
of  nobles  and  priests  he  called  the  people  itself  to  arms,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  military  value  of  the  stout  peasant  footman,  who 
had  till  then  been  scorned  by  baronage  and  knighthood— a  dis- 
covery copied  by  the  burghers  of  Flanders,  and  repeated  in  tlie 
victories  of  the  Swiss — gave  a  death-blow  to  the  system  of  feudal- 
ism and  changed  in  the  end  the  faeo  of  Europe,  At  the  head  of 
ati  army  drawn  principally  from  the  coast  districts  north  of  the 
Tay,  which  were  inhabited  by  a  population  of  the  same  blood  as 
that  of  the  Lowlands,  Wallace  occupied  the  valley  near  Stirling, 
the  pass  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  awaited  the  En- 
glish advance.  The  offers  of  Eail  Warrenne  were  scornfully  re- 
jected :  "  We  have  come  here,"  said  the  Scottish  leader,  "not  for 
peace,  but  to  free  our  country."  The  position  of  Wallace,  a  semi- 
circle of  hills  behind  a  loop  of  Forth,  was  in  fact  chosen  with  con- 
summate skill  The  one  bridge  which  crossed  the  river  was  only 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  noraemen  abreast;  and  though  the 
English  army  had  been  passin"  from  d.iy-break,  only  half  its  force 
was  across  at  noon  when  Wallace  closed  on  it  and  cut  it,  after  a 
short  combat,  to  pieces,  iti  the  sight  of  its  helpless  comrades. 
The  retreat  of  Warrenne  over  the  border  left  Wallace  head  of  the 
country  he  had  freed,  and  for  a  time  we  find  him  acting  as 
"Guardian  of  the  Realm"  in  Balliol's  name,  and  heading  a  wild 
foray  into  North umberi and.  His  reduction  of  Stirling  Castle  at 
last  called  Edward  to  the  field.  The  King,  who  marched  north- 
ward with  a  larger  host  than  had  ever  followed  his  banner,  was 
enabled  by  treachery  to  surprise  Wallace,  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  and  to  force  him  to  battle  near  Falkirk.  The 
Scotch  force  still  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace 
drew  up  his  spearmen  in  four  great  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the 
outer  ranks  kneeling,  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within, 
while  a  small  force  of  horse  were  drawn  np  as  a  reserve  in  the 
rear.  It  waa  the  formation  of  Waterloo,  the  first  appearance  in 
our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlac  of  "  that  unconquerable  British 
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infantiy,"  before  which  chivalry  waa  destined  to  go  down.  For 
a  moment  it  had  all  Waterloo's  enccess.  "  I  have  Drought  yon  to 
the  ring,  hop  (dancel  if  yon  can,"  are  words  of  rough  hamor  that 
reveal  the  very  soat  of  the  patriot  leader,  and  the  aerried  ranks 
answered  well  to  his  appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  who  led  the 
English  van  shrank  wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares.  "  Back 
to  your  mass,  bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless  knights  behind  him, 
but  the  body  of  horse  dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  speai-s. 
Terror  spread  through  the  English  army,  and  its  Welsh  auxilia- 
ries drew  off  in  a  body  from  the  field,  till  the  generalship  of  Wal- 
lace was  met  by  that  of  the  King.  Drawing  hia  bowmen  to  the 
front,  Edward  riddled  the  Scottish  ranks  with  arrows,  and  then 
hurled  his  cavalry  afi'esh  on  the  wavering  front.  In  a  moment 
all  was  over,  and  the  maddened  knights  rode  in  and  ont  of  the 
broken  ranks,  slaying  without  mercy.  Thousands  fell  on  the  field ; 
Wallace  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a  handful  of 
men.  But  ruined  as  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed,  his  work  was 
done;  he  had  ronsed  Scotland  into  life,  and  even  a  defeat  like 
Falkirk  left  her  unconqnered.  Edward  remaiaed  master  of  the 
ground  he  stood  on ;  and  as  soon  as  want  of  supplies  forced  him 
to  retreat,  a  native  regency  of  the  nobles  under  Bruce  and  Comyn 
continued  the  struggle  for  independence.  For  a  time  dancers 
from  abroad  stayed  Edward's  hand;  France  was  still  menacing, 
and  a  claim  advanced  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  at  its  sugges- 
tion, to  the  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  arrested  a  frefih  ad- 
vance of  the  King.  The  quarrel,  however,  between  Philip  le  Bel 
and  the  Papacy  which  soon  followed  removed  all  obstacles,  and 
enabled  him  to  defy  Boniface  and  to  wring  from  France  a  treaty 
in  which  Scotland  was  abandoned.  Edward  at  once  resumed  the 
work  of  invasion,  and  again  the  nobles  flung  down  their  anus  as 
he  marched  to  the  North.  Comyu,  at  the  head  of  the  Regency, 
acknowledged  his  sovei-eigntv,  and  the  surrender  of  Stirling  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Gotland.  The  triumph  of  Edwam  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  full  execution  of  his  designs  for  knitting 
the  two  countries  torrether  by  a  clemency  and  wisdom  which  I'C- 
veal  the  greatness  of  his  statesmanship.  A  general  amnesty  was 
extended  to  all  who  had  shared  in  the  revolt.  Wallace,  who  re- 
fused indeed  to  avail  himself  of  Edward's  mercy,  was  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  at  Westminster  on  charges  of  treason, 
aaci-ilege,  and  robbery.  The  head  of  the  great  patriot,  crowned 
tu  mockery  with  a  circlet  of  laurel,  was  placed  npou  London 
Bridge.  But  iho  execution  of  Wallace  was  the  one  blot  on  Ed- 
ward's clemency.  With  a  masterly  boldness  he  intrusted  Iho 
government  of  the  country  to  a  council  of  Scotch  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  freshly  pardoned  for  their  share  in  the  war,  and  an- 
ticipated the  policy  of  Cromwell  by  allotting  ten  representatives 
to  Scotland  in  the  Common  Parliament  of  his  realm.  A  convo- 
cation was  summoned  at  Perth  for  the  election  of  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  great  judicial  scheme  which  was  promulgated  in 
this  assembly  adopted  the  amended  laws  of  David  as  the  oase  of 
a  new  legislation,  and  divided  the  country  for  judicial  purposes 
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ioto  four  distrifiu,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  Highlaods,  and  the  land 
b«ttreen  the  Highlands  and  the  Forth,  at  the  head  of  each  of 
which  were  i>laciid  two  justiciaries,  the  one  English  and  the  other 
Scotch. 

SectloB  IV.— Tlia  BnfclUl)  TowM. 

[Aalioriliei. — For  the  General  Hiatory  of  London  «ee  its  "Liber  Albas"  nni] 
''  Liber  Caitankanini,"  ia  tbe  aerieB  of  tlie  Muier  uf  the  Rolls ;  for  in  Connnnnal 
Bcfolation,  the  "Liber  de  Aniiquis  Legibiu,"  edited  by  Mr.  lStn.pleMn  for  tbe  Cam- 
den Societj ;  for  rfio  rising  of  Wiliinm  IxmBbeard,  the  story  ia  Williani  of  New- 
borongb.  "in  bia  "Essay  on  English  Municipal  History"  (18(17),  Mr.  ITiompson  bas 
giren  a  nseful  account  of  the  relotioni  of  Leicester  witb  its  earls.  A  great  store  of 
docnnients  will  be  fonnd  in  Ibe  Cfaaner  Kolli  published  bj'  tbe  Kecoril  Commission, 
in  Brady's  work  on  English  Boroughs,  and  (thongh  ntlber  for  ParUnmeDUry  pur- 
poses) in  Stephen's  and  Merewatber'a  "Uistoiy  of  Boroughs  and  Corporations." 
But  the  onlj  full  and  scientific  exumimilioD  of  our  enrly  municipal  history,  at  lenst 
ononeof  ils  sides,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Essay  prefixed  by  Dr,  Breniano  to  Uie  "Or- 
ibiwncei  of  English  Guilds,"  published  by  the  Early  En^sh  Text  Society.] 


From  scenes  SDch  as  we  have  been  describing,  from  the  wronp; 
ind  bloodshed  of  foreign  conquest,  we  pass  to  tbe  peaceful  life  and 
progress  of  Enjj^land  itself. 

'Hkroagh  the  reif;n  of  the  three  Edwards  two  revolutions,  which 
have  been  almost  ignored  by  our  historians,  were  silently  chang- 
ing the  whole  character  of  English  society.  Tiie  first  of  these,  the 
rise  of  a  new  class  of  tenant-farmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  here* 
afler  ia  its  connectioa  with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears 
the  name  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  second,  the  nso  of  the  craftsmen 
within  our  towns,  and  tbe  straggle  by  which  tiiey  won  power  and 
privilege  from  the  older  burghers,  is  the  roost  remarkable  event 
m  the  period  of  onr  national  history  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  have  already  briefly  d^cribed  the  outer  progress  of  the 
earlier  English  boroughs.  In  England  the  town  was  originally, 
ill  every  case  save  that  of  London,  a  mere  bit  of  land  within  the 
lordship,  whether  of  the  king  or  some  great  nobte  or  ecclesiastic, 
whose  inhabitants  happened,  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or  pro- 
tection, to  cluster  together  more  closely  than  elsewhere.  It  is  this 
clisracteristio  of  our  boroughs  that  separates  them  at  once  from 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  Provence,  which  had  preserved  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  their  Roman  origins,  from  the  German  towns 
founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  with  the  special  purpose  of  sTielter- 
ing  industry  from  the  feudal  oppression  around  them,  or  from  the 
French  commnnes  which  at  a  later  time  sprang  into  existence  in 
sheer  revolt  against  feudal  ontrage  within  their  walls.  In  En- 
gland the  tradition  of  Rome  had  utterly-  passed  away,  while  the 
oppression  of  feudalism  was  held  fairly  \u  check  by  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  The  English  town,  therefore,  was  in  its  beginning 
■imply  a  pieoe  of  the  general  /•r.nnt.rv  nrn^niw^  fj.n  ■raireraa^,'" 
thp  i^ma  y"y  "^  ih^  mtmyra  jirontid  it;  tliat  IS  to  Bay,'justice  was 
administered,  its  annual  rem  coli^Med,  and  its  customary  sen** 
ices  exacted  by  the  reeve  or  stewai'd  of  the  lord  to  whose  estate 
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Seo.  tr.  it  belonj^ed.  To  modom  eyes  the  subjection  vhioh'these  services 
TiiEiHaiua  involved  might  seem  complete.  When  Leicester,  for  instaooe, 
passed  fi-om  the  hauds  of  tlie  Cooqueror  into  those  of  its  earls. 
Its  townsmen  were  bound  to  reap  their  lord's  corn-crops,  to  grind 
at  his  mill,  to  redeem  their  Eti-ayed  cattle  from  his  pound.  Tho 
great  forest  around  was  tho  earl's,  and  it  was  only  out  of  his 
grace  that  tho  little  borough  could  drive  its  swiue  into  the  woods 
or  pasture  its  cattle  in  the  glades.  The  justice  and  government 
of  the  town  lay  wholly  in  its  master's  hands;  he  appointed  its 
bailiffs,  received  the  fines  and  foi'feitui'ea  of  his  tenants,  and  the 
fees  and  tolls  of  their  markets  and  fatre,  g|it.  Ti'lii.n  fni(;n  thgae 
_Ui)Ca.,»:fiffl  paid  and  these  services  rendered  the  Eiiirlish  towns- 
man was  Di-actically  fipp-  Hia  rights  were  as  rigidly  defined  by  . 
custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Property  and  person  alike  were  se-*" 
cured  against  arbitrary  seizure.  lie  could  demand  a  fair  trial  on 
any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  administered  by  his  master^s 
reeve  it  was  administered  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assent  of 
his  fellow -townsmen.  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the  town 
tower  gathered  the  burgesses  to  a  common  meeting,  where  they 
could  exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their 
own  affair.  Their  merchant- guild  over  its  ale-feast  regulated 
trade,  distributed  the  sums  due  from  the  town  among  the  differ- 
ent bui-gesses,  looked  to  the  due  i-epairs  of  gate  and  wall,  and  act- 
ed, in  fact,  pretty  much  the  same  part  as  a  town-council  of  to-day. 
Not  only,  too,  were  these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the  first, 
but  they  were  constantly  widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mner  history  of  an  English  town,  we  find 
the  same  peaceful  i-evolution  in  progress,  services  disappearing, 
through  disuse  or  omission,  while  privileges  and  immunities  &va 
being  purchased  in  hard  cash.  The  lord  of  the  town,  whether  ha 
were  king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  commonly  thritUess  or  poor,  and 
the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign  of  a  sovereign,  or  the 
building  of  some  new  minster  by  a  prior,  brought  about  an  ap- 
peal to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill  again  their 
master's  treasury  at  the  price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  which 
gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  government.  Some- 
times a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  work  of  emancipation. 
At  Leicester,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  its  burgesses  was  to  regain 
their  old  English  jury  trial  (or  practice  of  compurgation)  which 
had  been  abolished  by  the  earls  in  favor  of  the  foreign  trial  by- 
duel.  "It  chanced," says  a  charter  of  the  time, "that  two  kins- 
men, Nicholas  the  son  of  Aeon,  and  Geoffrey  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
waged  a  duel  about  a  certain  piece  of  land,  concerning  which  a 
dispute  had  arisen  between  them;  and  they  fought  from  the  first 
to  the  ninth  hour,  each  conquering  by  tum&  Then  one  of  them 
fleeing  from  the  other  till  he  came  to  a  certain  little  pit,  as  he 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  was  about  to  fall  therein,  hia 
kinsman  said  to  him, '  Take  care  of  tho  pit,  turn  back  lest  thou 
ahouldest  fall  into  it.'  Thereat  so  much  clamor  and  noise  was 
made  by  the  by-standers  and  those  who  were  sitting  around,  that 
the  Earl  heard  these  clamors  as  far  off  as  the  castle,  and  he  in- 
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qoired  of  some  how  it  wos  there  was  such  a  clamor,  and  answ 
was  made  to  him  that  two  kiusmen  were  fighting  about  a  certain 
piece  of  ground,  and  that  one  had  fled  till  he  reached  a  certaio 
little  pit,  and  that  as  he  stood  over  the  pit  and  waa  about  to  fall 
iato  it  the  other  warned  him.  Then  the  townsmen  being  moved 
with  pity,  made  a  covenant  with  the  Earl  that  they  should  give 
him  threepence  yearly  for  each  house  in  the  Uigh  Street  that  had 
a  gable,  on  condition  that  he  should  grant  to  them  that  the  twen- 
ty-fonr  jurors  who  were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should 
from  that  time  forward  discass  and  decide  all  pleas  they  might 
have  among  themselves."  For  the  most  part  the  liberties  of  our 
towns  were  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer  hard  bargaining.  The 
earliest  English  charters,  save  that  of  London,  date  from  the  yeara 
when  the  treasury  of  Henry  the  First  was  drained  by  bis  Korman 
wars;  and  grants  of  municipal  liberty  made  professedly  by  the 
Angevins  are  probably  the  rasnlt  of  their  costly  employment  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  close,  however,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, this  work  of  outer  ematicipation  was  practically  CdlDplete. 
All  the  more  important  English  towns  had  secured  the  right  of 
justice  in  their  own  borough  courts,  of  self-government,  and  of 
self-taxaUon,  and  their  liberties  and  chartera  served  as  models 
and  incentives  to  the  smaller  communities  which  were  struggling 
into  life. 

Dnrin?  the  progress  of  this  outer  revolution,  the  inner  life  of 
the  English  town  was  in  the  same  quiet  and  hardly  conscious  way 
developing  itself  from  the  common  form  of  the  life  around  it  into 
a  form  especially  its  own.  Within  as  without  the  ditch  or  stock- 
ade which  formed  tfae  first  boundary  of  the  borough.  Jan d  was 
Jrom  the  first  the  teat  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was 
what  constituted  the  townsman.  We  may  take,  perhaps,  a  for- 
eign instance  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  point  in  onr  municipal 
history.  When  Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen  resolved  to  found 
Freiburg,  his  "free  town,"  in  the  Brisgan,  the  mode  he  adopted 
was  to  gather  a  group  of  traders  together,  and  to  give  each  man 
a  plot  of  ground  for  his  freehold  round  what  was  destined  to  be 
the  market-place  of  the  new  community.  In  England  the  "  land- 
less" man  bad  no  civic  as  he  had  no  national  existence ;  the 
"town"  was  simply  an  association  of  the y^ndedNproprie tors  with- 
it)  its  bounds;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  this^  association,  as  it 
originally  existed,  which  could  be  considered  peculiar  or  excep- 
UonaL  The  constitution  of  the  English  town,  however  different 
its  form  may  have  afterward  become,  was  at  the  first  simply  that 
of  the  people  at  large.  We  have  before  seen  that  among  the  Oer- 
man  races  society  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  that  it  was  the 
family  who  fought  and  settled  side  by  side,  and  the  kinsfolk  who 
were  bound  together  in  ties  of  mntnal  responsibility  to  each  other 
and  to  the  law.  As  society  became  more  complex  and  less  sta- 
tionary it  necessarily  outgrew  these  simple  ties  of  blood,  and  in 
England  this  dissolntion  of  the  family  bond  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  when  Danish  incursions  and  the  growth  of 
a  feudal  temper  among  the  nobles  rendered  an  isolated  existence 
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most  perilous  for  the  freeman.  His  onilj  resoarce  was  to  seek 
protection  among  his  fellow- freemen,  and  to  replace  the  oldur 
brotlierhood  of  Uie  kinsfolk  by  a  voluntary  association  of  hia 
neighbors  for  the  same  purposes  of  order  and  self-defense.  The 
tendency  to  unite  in  such  "  frith -guilds"  or  peace-clubs  became 
general  throughout  Europe  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
but  on  the  Continent  it  was  roughly  met  und  repi-essed.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  the  Gi-eat  enacted  penalties  of  scourging,  nose- 
slitting,  and  banishment  against  voluntary  unions,  and  even  a 
league  of  the  poor  peasants  of  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Northmen  was  suppi-essed  by  the  swords  of  the  Frankish  Doble& 
In  England  the  attitude  of  the  kings  was  utterly  diiferent.  The 
system  of  "frank -pledge,"  or  free  engagement  of  neighbor  for 
neighbor,  was  accepted  after  the  Danish  wars  as  the  base  of  so- 
cial order.  Alfred  recognized  the  common  responsibllitv  of  the 
members  of  the  frith-guild  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  kinsfolk, 
and  Athelstan  accepted  frith-guilds  as  the  constllnent  clement  of 
borough  life  in  the  Dooms  of  London. 

The  frith-guild,  then,  in  the  earliei-  English  town,  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  frith-guilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order 
in  the  country  at  large.  An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  its 
members  was  substituted  for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the  guild- 
feast,  held  once  a  monlli  in  the  common  hail,  replaced  the  gather- 
ing of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family  hearth.  But  within  this  new 
family  the  aim  of  the  frith-guild  was  to  establish  a  mutual  respon- 
sibility as  close  as  that  of  the  old.  "Let  all  share  the  same  lot," 
ran  its  law ;  "  if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it."  Its  member  could  look 
for  aid  from  hia  guild-brothers  in  atoning  for  any  guilt  incurred  by 
mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  in  case  of  violence 
or  wrong;  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his  com- 
pui^atora;  if  poor,  they  suppoited,  and  when  dead  they  buried  him. 
On  the  other  nand,  he  was  responsible  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the 
state,  for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  A  wrong  of  brother 
against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general  body  of  the 
guild,  and  was  punished  by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion 
which  left  the  offender  a  "  lawless"  man  and  an  outcast.  The  one 
diSerence  between  these  guilds  in  countrv  and  town  was,  that  in 
the  latter  case,  fi-om  their  close  local  neigli  Dorhood,  they  tended  in- 
evitably to  coalesce.  Under  Athelstan  the  London  guilds  united 
into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  efiectnally  their 
common  aims,  and  at  a  later  time  we  find  the  guilds  of  Berwick 
enacting  "that  where  many  bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one 
place  they  may  Imcome  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  in  the  dcalinga 
of  one  with  another  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."  The  process 
was  probably  a  long  and  difficult  one,  for  the  brotherhoods  nata- 
rally  differed  much  in  social  ranlc,  and  even  after  the  union  was 
effected  we  see  traces  of  the  separate  existence  to  a  certain  extent 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  guilds. 
In  London,  for  instance,  the  knigh ten-guild,  which  seems  to  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  its  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  lime  its  sepa- 
rate property,  while  its  alderman  —  as  the  chief  officer  of  each 
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gaild  waa  called  —  became  the  alderraaD  of  the  united  guild  of 
ibe  wbole  city.  In  Canterbury,  we  find  a  Bimilar  guild  of  thaiiea, 
from  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  town  Beem  commonly  to  have 
been  selected.  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  union  might  be,  when 
ooee  it  was  effected  the  town  passed  from  a  mere  collection  of 
brotherhoods  into  a  powerful  and  organized  commnnity,  whose 
charaotcr  was  inevitably  determined  by  the  cii-cnm stances  of  its 
origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boronghs  seem  to  have  been  roain- 
jv  gather  in  ITS  of  peraons  engaged  in  agricultural  purauits;  the  first 
IJooQis  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  citizens.  But  as  the  increasing  security  of  the 
country  invited  the  farmer  or  the  squire  to  settle  apart  in  his  own 
fields,  and  the  growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns  them* 
wives,  the  difference  between  town  and  country  became  more 
sharply  defined.  London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  civic  life.  Even  in  Athelstan's  day  every  London 
merchant  who  had  made  three  long  voyages  on  his  own  account 
ranked  as  a  thane.  Its  "  litfaBmen,"  or  ehippers'-guild,  were  of 
Enfficieut  importance  nnder  Hardicanute  to  hgure  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  and  its  principal  street  still  tells  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
trade  in  the  name  of  "  Cheapside,"  or  the  bargaining  plaoe.  But 
at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  commercial  tendency  had  become 
noiversal.  The  name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  is  in  al- 
most every  case  no  longer  tliat  of  the  "  town-guild,"  but  of  the 
"  merchan  t-gulld." 

This  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townsmen  produced 
important  results  in  the  character  of  their  municipal  institutions. 
Id  becoming  a  merchant -guild,  the  body  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  "town,"  enlarged  their  powers  of  civic  legislation  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  their  internal  trade.  It  became  tbeir 
special  biiamess  to  obtain  from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  lords, 
wider  conamercial  privileges,  rights  of  coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and 
exemption  from  tolls ;  wnile  within  the  town  itself  they  framed 
regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods,  the  control  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  recovery  of  debts.  A  yet  more  important  result 
sprang  from  tlie  increase  of  population  which  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  hold- 
iDgs,  of  families  who  had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and 
generally  of  the  artiaang  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actnal 
life  of  the  town.  The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade, 
in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  jurisdiction,  lay  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  burghers  whom  we  have  described.  By  a  nat- 
ural process,  too,their  superiority  in  wealth  produced  a  fi-esh  divis- 
ion between  the  "  burghers"  of  the  merohant-guUd  and  the  unen- 
fmnchised  mass  around  them.  The  same  change  which  severed  at 
Florence  the  seven  greater  arts,  or  trades,  from  the  fourteen  less- 
er arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations  of  banking,  the 
mannfaoture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth  to  a  position  of  superiority 
even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the  seven,  told,  though  with 
less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.    The  burghers  of  the  mer> 
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cbant-guiM  gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater  op- 
erations of  commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capital, 
while  the  meaner  employments  of  f;eneral  traffic  were  abandoned 
to  their  poorer  ueighDors.  This  advance  in  the  division  of  labor 
is  marked  by  snch  severances  as  we  note  in  the  thirteeuth  centu- 
ry of  the  cloth  merchant  from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather  merchant 
from  the  batcher.  But  the  result  of  this  severance  was  all-impor- 
tant in  its  influence  on  the  constitution  of  our  towns.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by  the  wealthier  burghers  form- 
ed themselves  into  craft-guilds,  which  soon  rose  into  dangerous 
rivalry  with  the  original  merchant-guild  of  the  town.  A  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  full  membcr- 
ahip  of  any  trade-guild.  Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest 
character ;  the  quality  and  value  of  work  were  ngidly  prescribed, 
the  hours  of  toil  fixed  "  from  day-break  to  cuifew,"  and  strict  pro- 
vision made  against  competition  in  labor.  At  each  meeting  of 
these  guilds  their  members  gathered  round  the  crafl-box,  which 
contained  the  rules  of  their  BO(vety,and  stood  with  bared  heads  as 
it  was  opened.  The  warden  and  a  quorum  of  guild-brothel's  form- 
ed a  court  which  enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  guild,  inspected 
all  work  done  by  its  members,  or  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  un- 
worthy goods;  and  disobedience  to  their  orders  was  punished  by 
fines,  or  in  the  lost  resort  by  expulsion,  wtiich  involved  the  losx 
of  right  to  trade.  A  common  fund  was  raised  by  contributions 
among  the  membei-s,  which  not  only  provided  for  the  trade  ob- 
jects of  the  guild,  but  sufficed  to  found  chantries  and  massed,  and 
erect  pninted  windows  in  the  church  of  their  patron  saint.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  aims  of  the  craft-guild  may  often  be  seen 
blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with  those  of  pi-elatcs  and  of 
Icings.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose  to  such 
eminence  as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  wei-c  the  most 
difficult,  for  to  enable  a  trade-guild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
any  success,  it  was  necessary,  firet,  that  tbe  whole  body  of  crafts- 
men belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  it, 
and  secondly,  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be 
secured  to  it.  A  voyal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  over  the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  fii-st 
struggle  with  the  merchant-guild,  which  had  till  tben  solely  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  trade  within  the  boroughs.  The  weavcn^ 
who  were  the  first  to  secui'e  royal  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First,  were  still  engaged  in  the  contest  for  existence  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  John,  when  the  citizens  of  London  bought  for  a  time 
the  suppression  of  their  guild.  Even  under  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, Exeter  was  engaged  in  resisting  the  establishment  of  a  tailor's 
guild.  From  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  spread  of  these 
societies  went  steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade  passed  from 
the  merchant-guilds  to  the  new  craft-builds. 

It  is  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  time,  of  the 
"  greater  folk"  against  the  "  lesser  folk,'*  or  of  the  "  commune," 
the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  "  prudhonimeB," 
or  "  wiser"  few,  which  brought  about,  as  it  passed  tvom  the  regit- 
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lilioD  of  trade  to  tbe  general  government  of  the  town,  the  great 
civic  revolution  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On 
the  Continent,  and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  Btmggle  was 
t&  fierce  as  the  snpremacy  of  the  older  burghefB  bad  been  com- 
plete. In  Kuln  the  cral^ainen  had  been  reduced  to  all  but  serfage, 
and  the  merchant  of  Brussels  might  box  at  his  will  tbe  ears  of 
''the  man  without  heart  or  honor  who  lives  by  his  toil."  Such 
(ocial  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of  bloodshed 
to  the  cities  of  Germany;  but  in  England  the  tyranny  of  class 
over  class  had  been  I'eeti'ained  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law, 
and  the  revolution  took  for  tbe  most  part  a  milder  form.  The 
longest  and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  naturally  at  London.  No- 
where had  tbe  territorial  constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and 
nowhere  had  the  landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a  height  of  iveatth 
and  iiifiuence.  The  city  was  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which 
iraa  governed  by  an  alderman  drawn  from  the  ruling  class. 
some,  indeed,  the  ofSce  seems  to  have  become  hereditary. 
"majtnates,"  or  "barons,"  of  the  merchant-guild  advised  alone 
on  all  matters  of  civic  government  or  trade  regulation,  and  dis- 
iribnled  or  assessed  at  their  will  tbe  revenues  or  burdens  of  tbe 
town.  Sach  a  position  afforded  an  opening  for  corruption  and 
oppression  of  the  most  galling  kind ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
ttie  general  impression  of  the  unfairness  of  the  assessment  levied 
on  the  poor,  and  the  undue  burdens  which  were  thrown  on  the 
unenfranchised  classes,  which  provoked  the  fii-st  serious  discon- 
tent. William  of  the  Long  Beard,  himself  one  of  tbe  governing 
body,  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  conspiracy  which  numbered, 
in  the  terrified  fancy  of  tbe  burghers,  fifty  thousand  of  tbe  crafts- 
men. His  eloquence,  his  bold  defiance  of  the  aldermen  in  the 
town-raote,  gained  bim  at  any  rate  a  wide  popularity,  and  the 
(Crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him  as  "  tbe  savior  of  tbe 
poor."  One  of  bis  addresses  is  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  bear- 
er of  the  time.  In  mediteval  fashion  he  began  with  a  text  from 
the  Vulgate, "  Ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  tbe  fountain  of 
the  Saviour."  "I,"  he  began,  "am  the  savior  of  the  poor.  Ye 
■poor  men  who  have  felt  the  weight  of  rich  men's  hands,  draw  from 
my  fountain  waters  of  wholesome  instruction  and  that  with  joy, 
for  the  time  of  your  visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  It  is  the  people  who  are  tbe  waters,  and 
I  will  divide  the  lowly  and  faithful  folk  from  the  proud  and  faith- 
lesa  folk;  I  will  [»rt  the  chosen  from  the  reprobate  as  light  from 
darkness."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  by  appeals  to  the  King  he 
strove  to  win  royal  favor  for  the  popular  cause.  The  support  of 
the  moneyed  classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  costly  wars 
with  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Justiciary,  Arehbishop  Uubei-t,  aft- 
er a  tnonrent  of  hesitation,  issued  ordei's  for  bis  arrest.  William 
Feiz^d  an  axe  and  felled  the  first  soldier  who  advanced  to  seize 
him,  and  taking  refuge  with  a  few  adherents  in  the  tower  of  Saint : 
Mary-le-Bow,  summoned  bis  adherents  to  rise.  Hubert,  however,  \ 
"ho  had  already  flooded  the  city  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt  j 
of  ilie  right  of  sanctuary  set  fire  to  tbe  tower  and  forced  William  ■ 
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to  Burrender.  A  bnrghev's  son,  whose  father  he  had  slain,  stabbed 
him  as  be  came  forth,  and  with  his  death  the  qaarrel  slumbered 
fov  more  than  fifty  years. 

No  further  movement,  in  fact,  took  place  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Barons'  wars,  bnt  the  city  had  all  through  the  interval  been 
seething  with  discontent;  the  i)n enfranchised  craftsmen,  under 
pretext  of  preserving  the  peace,  had  united  in  itGcrct  frith-guilds 
of  their  own,  and  mobs  rose  from  time  to  time  to  sack  the  houses 
of  foreigners  and  the  wealthier  burghers.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
civil  war  began  that  the  open  contest  recommenced.  The  crafts- 
men forced  their  way  into  the  town-mote,  and  setting  aside  the 
aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  Thorn as-fitz-Tho mas  for  their  may- 
or. Although  dissension  still  raged  dnring  the  reign  of  the  eec- 
ond  Edward,  we  may  regard  this  election  as  marking  the  final 
victory  of  the  craft-guilds.  Under  his  successor  all  content  seems 
to  have  ceased :  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade,  their 
ordinances  formally  recognized  and  enrolled  in  the  mayor's  court, 
and  distinctive  liveries  assumed  to  which  they  owed  the  name  of 
"Livery  Companies,"  which  they  atiil  retain.  The  wealthier  citi- 
zens who  found  their  old  power  broken,  regained  influence  by  en- 
rolling themselves  as  raerabei-s  of  the  trade-guilds,  and  Edward 
the  Third  himself  humored  the  current  of  civic  feeling  by  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  guild  of  Armorei-s.  This  event  marks  the 
time  when  the  goveninient  of  our  towns  had  become  moi-e  really 
popular  than  it  ever  again  became  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
of  our  own  days.  It  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy 
into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to 
foretell  the  reactionary  revolution  by  which  the  trade-guilds  them- 
selves became  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  which  they  bad  de- 
posed. 

SecUan  T.— Tbe  KlUK  and  tbe  BarimiiBe.    1X90—1337- 

[Antl'jjritia. — For  Edward  I.  aa  before.  For  Fxlwiird  II,  we  httro  three  iropor- 
tnnt  contemporaries:  on  the  Kiug'a  ude,  Thomns  de  la  HoOT(iiiCiimden,  "Angliea, 
Britcanica,  etc.");  on  that  of  tbe  baroiM,  Trohelowe'i' Anoala  (pnblitihed  b;  tbeMa»- 
(er  or  tha  Bolls),  and  tbe  Life  b^  a  monk  of  Malmesbnry,  printed  by  Hcame.  'Hie 
short  Chronicle  bj  Murimuth  is  also  conteniporary  in  duia  Uallam  ("Middle 
Ages")  has  illustrated  tbe  conslitulional  as[iect  of  (hii  cime.] 


If  we  turn  again  to  the  constitutional  history  of  £agland  from 
the  accession  of  Edward  the  First  we  find  a  progress  not  less  real, 
bnt  chookered  with  darker  vicissitudes  than  the  progress  of  our 
towns.  Able  as  Kdward  undoubtedly  was,  he  iailed  utterly  to 
recognize  the  great  transfer  of  power  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  long  struggle  for  the  Charter,  by  the  reforms  of  mrl 
Simon,  and  by  his  own  eailier  le^slation.  His  conception  of  kiog- 
slitp  was  that  of  a  just  and  religions  Henry  the  Second,  but  his 
England  was  as  different  from  the  England  of  Henry  as  the  Par- 
liament of  the  one  was  different  from  the  Great  Council  of  tbe 
other.  In  the  rough  rhymes  of  Robert  of  Qloncester  we  read  the 
simple  political  creed  of  the  people  at  large: 
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"Wben  the  land  tbrongti  God's  gnce  to  good  peacs  was  brought 
For  CO  have  ihe  old  laws  the  high  meo  tnmed  Iheir  ihousht: 
For  to  have,  as  ve  said  ent,  the  good  old  Lav, 
The  King  made  hia  charter  and  granted  it  with  xawe." 

But  the  power  which  the  Charter  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
fell  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  baronage.  The  farmer  and  the 
ATtisan,  though  they  could  fight  in  some  great  crisis  for  freedom, 
bad  as  yet  no  wish  to  interfei-e  in  the  common  task  of  gorernment. 
The  vast  industrial  change  in  both  town  and  country,  which  had 
began  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  which  continued 
with  increasing  force  during  that  of  his  eon,  absorbed  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  trading  classes.  In  agriculture,  the  inolosure 
of  common  lands  and  the  introduction  of  the  eyatem  of  leases  on 
the  part  of  the  great  proprietors,  coupled  with  the  subdivision  of 
estates  which  was  facilitated  by  Edward's  legislation,  was  grad- 
ually creating  out  of  the  mosses  of  rural  bondsmen  a  new  class  of 
tenant  farmers,  whose  whole  energy  was  absorbed  in  their  own 
great  rise  to  social  freedom.  The  very  causes  which  rendered  the 
growth  of  municipal  liberty  so  difficult,  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  towns.  To  the  trade  with  Korway  and  the  Hanse  towns  of 
\orth  Germany,  the  wool-trade  with  Flanders,  and  the  wine  trade 
vitb  Gascony,  was  now  added  a  fast  increasing  commerce  with 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  great  Venetian  merchant  galleys  appeared 
on  the  Engliab  coast,  Florentine  traders  settled  in  the  sonthern 
ports,  the  bankers  of  Lucca  followed  those  of  Cahors,  who  had  al- 
ready dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  usury  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
wealth  and  industrial  energy  of  the  country  were  shown,  not  only 
in  the  rise  of  a  capitalist  class,  but  in  a  crowd  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical buildings  which  distinguished  this  period.  Christian  ar- 
chitecture reached  its  highest  beauty  in  the  opening  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  period  marked  oy  the  completion  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Westminster  and  the  exquisite  cathedral  chureh  at  Salisbury. 
llie  noble  of  the  day  was  proud  to  be  styled  "an  incomparable 
builder,"  while  some  traces  of  the  art  of  Italy,  which  was  just 
springing  into  life,  flowed  in  with  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  whom 
the  papacy  was  forcing  on  the  English  Church.  In  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  mosaic  pavement, 
and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  minster  and  chapter-house,  re- 
mind ns  of  the  school  which  was  about  to  spring  up  under  Giotto. 

But  even  had  this  industrial  distraction  been  wanting,  the 
trading  classes  had  no  mind  to  claim  any  direct  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  government;  It  was  a  work  which,  in  default  of  the 
Crown,  fell  naturally,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  to  the 
baronage,  and  in  the  baronage  the  nation  reposed  an  unwavering 
trust.  The  nobles  of  England  were  no  longer  the  brutal  foreign- 
ere  from  whose  violence  the  strong  hand  of  the  Norman  sovereign 
had  been  needed  to  protect  their  subjects;  they  were  as  English 
u  the  peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had  won  English  liberty  by 
their  swords,  asd  the  popular  trust  io  their  fidelity  to  its  cftuse 
was  justified  by  the  tradition  of  their  order,  which  hoand  them  to 
look  on  tbemselves  as  its  natural  gnardians.     Qnietly,  therefore, 
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and  by  a  natuial  process  of  political  development,  the  problem 
which  Earl  Simon  liad  first  dared  to  face,  bow  to  iasare  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  realm  in  accordance  vith  the  charter,  was  solved 
as  Simon  had  solved  it,  by  the  transfer  of  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  greater  prel- 
ates and  barons,  acting  as  the  chief  officers  of  state  under  the 
name  of  the  ContinuaT  Council.  The  quiet  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  this  body  in  the  interval  betweeo  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Thii-d  and  the  return  of  Edvrard  the  First,  if  we  contraBt  it 
with  the  disorders  which  bad  previously  followed  a  king's  decease, 

firoved  that  the  Grown  was  no  longer  the  real  depositary  of  po- 
itical  power.  In  the  brief  indeed  which  announced  Edward's  ac- 
cession the  Council  asserted  the  crown  to  have  devolved  on  tho 
new  monarch  "  by  the  will  of  the  peers."  At  an  earlier  time  the 
personal  greatness  of  Edward  might  have  redressed  the  balance, 
bat  the  character  of  his  legislation,  as  we  have  traced  it  in  a  for- 
mer page,  and  especially  the  oligarchical  character  of  his  land  lawx, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  baronage  to  have  i-emained  pi-actically 
supreme.  The  very  form  indeed  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which 
the  barons  wei-e  backed  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  elected  for 
the  most  part  under  their  influence,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  towns,  still  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Barons'  war;  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  these  Parliamentary  assemblies  which  gave 
opportunity  for  counsel,  for  party  organization,  and  a  distinct  po- 
litical base  of  action;  above  all,  the  new  fiDancial  power  which 
their  control  over  taxation  enabled  them  to  exert  on  the  throne, 
placed  the  rule  of  the  nobles  on  a  basis  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  the  utmost  efforts  of  even  Edward  himself 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  the  King  struggled  fruitlessly 
against  this  ovei-powerinj;  influence.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be 
content  with  a  crown  held  "at  the  will  of  the  peers,"  and  his  sym- 
pathies must  have  been  stirred  by  the  revolution  on  the  other  side 
the  Channel,  where  the  successors  of  St.  Lewis  were  crushing  the 
power  of  the  feudal  baronage  and  erecting  a  royal  despotism  on 
its  ruins.  He  at  once  copied  the  French  monarchs  by  issuing 
writs  of  "quo  warranto,"  which  required  every  noble  to  produce 
his  titles  to  his  estates.  But  the  attack  was  ronghly  met.  Earl 
Warrenne  bared  a  rnsty  sword,  and  flung  it  on  the  commiaeioners* 
table.  *'ThiB,Birs,"said  he,"is  my  title-deed.  Bythesword  my 
fathers  won  their  lands  when  they  came  over  with  the  Conqneror, 
and  by  my  sword  I  will  hold  them."  The  King  dealt  a  harder 
blow  at  the  baronage  in  his  rigorous  enforcement  of  public  order. 
Different  as  the  English  nobles  were  from  the  feudal  noblessrfof 
Germany  and  France,  there  is  in  every  military  class  a  tendency 
to  ontrage  and  violence,  which  even  the  stern  jnatice  of  Edward 
found  it  difficult  to  repress.  Great  earls,  such  as  those  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war  along  the  Welsh  march- 
es ;  in  Shropshire,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  waged  his  feud  with  Pulk 
Fitz  Warine,  To  the  lesser  nobles  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  the 
long  wain  of  goods  as  it  passed  along  the  highway,  was  a  tempt- 
ing prey.     Once,  under  cover  of  ft  mock  tournament  of  monks 
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^lUDSt  canons,  a  band  of  conntiy  gentlemen  sacceeded  in  intiX)- 
ducing  themselves  into  the  great  merchant  fair  at  Boston ;  at 
oight-tuU  every  booth  was  on  fire,  tlie  merchants  robbed  and 
flau.^htered,  and  the  booty  carried  oif  to  ships  which  lay  ready  at 
the  quay.  Stieams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran  the  tale  of  popular  hor- 
ror, flowed  melted  down  the  gutters  to  the  sea;  "all  the  money  in 
England  could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."  At  the  close  of  Ed- 
ward's reign  lawless  bands  of  "ti'ail-bastons,"or  club-men,  main- 
tained themselves  by  general  outi'Sge,  aided  the  country  nobles 
in  their  fends,  and  wiested  money  and  goods  by  thi'eats  from  tbe 
great  tradesmen.  The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  im- 
prison the  earls,  to  hang  the  chief  of  the  Bostou  marauders,  and  to 
sappresB  the  outlaws  by  rigorous  commissions.  But  be  had  struck 
from  his  bands,  by  two  widely  different  measures,  hia  chief  re- 
wnrces  for  a  struggle  with  the  barons  when  the  Scotch  war  sud- 
denly placed  him  at  their  mercy. 

It  was  by  the  support  of  the  lawyer  class,  by  its  hatred  of  the 
noblesse,  by  its  introduction  of  the  civil  law  and  the  doctrine  of 
■  royal  despotism,  that  tbe  French  kings  had  trampled  feudalism 
nnderfoot.  In  England  so  perfect  was  the  national  union,  that 
the  very  judges  were  themselves  necessarily  drawn  from  the  body 
of  tbe  leaser  baronage.  It  was  probably  their  uselessoess  for  any 
purposes  of  royal  aggres«on,  quite  as  much  as  their  personal  cor- 
ruption, which  Edward  suddenly  punished  by  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
bench.  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  banished  from  the  realm,  and 
his  colleagues  imprisoned  and  fined.  While  his  justice  thus  rob- 
bed him  of  the  weapon  of  the. law,  fanaticism  roobed  him  of  the 
financial  resource  which  had  so  often  enabled  his  predecessoi-s  to 
coufront  their  people.  Under  the  Angevins  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  Jews  had  grown  rapidly  in  intensity.  But  the  royal  protec- 
tion bad  never  wavered.  Henry  the  becond  had  granted  them 
the  right  of  burial  outside  of  every  city  where  they  dwelt.  Rich- 
ard had  punished  heavily  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  York,  and  he 
organized  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  i-egistra- 
tiou  of  their  contracts.  John  suffered  none  to  plunder  them  save 
himself,  though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's 
revenne  of  his  realm.  But  the  very  troubles  of  the  time  brought 
in  a  harvest  greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  could  reap;  the 
Jews  grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  estates,  and  only  a  burst  of 
popnlar  feeling  prevented  a  legal  decision  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  own  freeholds,  and  rise  to  an  equal  citizenship  with 
their  Christian  neighbors.  Thcirprideandcontempt  of  the  supcr- 
Etiti«DB  around  them  broke  out  in  the  taunts  they  leveled  at  01*0- 
cessions  as  they  passed  their  Jewries,  sometimes  as  at  Oxfom  in 
actual  attacks  upon  them.  Wild  stories  floated  abont  among  tbe 
people  of  children  carried  off  to  Jewish  bouses,  to  be  circum- 
cised and  crucified,  and  a  boy  of  Lincoln  who  was  found  slain  in  a 
Jewbh  hoase  was  canonized  by  popular  reverence  as  "  St.  Hugh," 
Fanaticism  met  fanaticism,  and  the  first  work  of  the  fnars  was  to 
settle  in  the  Hebrew  quarters  and  establish  their  convent-houses. 
Bat  tbe  tide  of  popular  fury  was  rising  too  fast  for  these  gentler 
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means  of  reconciliation.  When  tbo  Franciscans  saved  seventy 
Jews  from  death  by  their  prayers  to  the  King  the  populace  angrily 
refused  the  brethren  alms.  The  sack  of  Jewry  after  Jewry  was 
the  Eign  of  papular  triumph  during  the  Barons*  war.  With  its 
close  tell  on  the  Jews  the  more  terrible  persecution  of  the  law. 
Statute  atler  statute  hemmed  them  in.  They  were  forbidden  to 
hold  real  property,  to  employ  Chriistian  servants,  to  move  through 
the  streets  without  the  colorad  tablet  of  wool  on  their  breast 
which  diHtinguished  their  race.  They  were  prohibited  from  build- 
ing new  syiiiigogues,  or  eating  with  Christians,  or  acting  as  physi- 
cians to  them.  Their  trade,  already  crippled  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
bankers  of  Cabore,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order,  which  bade 
them  renounce  usury  under  pain  of  death.  At  last  persecution 
could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  struggle  with  Scotland, 
Edward,  easer  for  popular  favor,  and  himself  swayed  by  rfie  fa- 
naticism ot  his  subjects,  ended  the  long  agony  of  the  Jews  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  realm.  Of  the  sixteen  thousand  who 
preferred  exile  to  apostasy  few  reached  the  shores  of  France. 
Many  were  wrecked,  others  robbed  and  flung  overboard.  Ono 
ship-master  tnrned  a  crew  of  wealthy  merchants  out  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  bade  them  call  a  new  Moses  to  save  them  from  the  sea. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  to  that  of  Cromwell  no  Jew  touched 
English  gronnd. 

Ko  share  in  the  enormities  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  can  fall  upon  Edward,  for  he  not  only  suffered  the  fugi- 
tives to  take  their  wealth  with  them,  but  punished  with  the  halter 
those  who  plundered  them  at  sea.  But  the  expulfiion  was  none 
the  less  a  crime,  and  a  crime  for  which  punishment  was  quick  to 
follow.  The  grant  of  a  fifteenth  made  by  the  grateful  Parliament 
proved  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  loss  which  the  royal  treasury 
had  sustained.  The  demands  of  the  Scotch  war  grew  heavier  day 
by  day,  and  they  were  soon  aggravated  by  the  yet  greater  ex- 
penses of  the  French  war  which  it  entailed.  It  was  sheer  want 
which  drove  Edward  to  tyrannous  extortion.  His  first  blow  fell 
on  the  Church ;  he  demanded  half  their  annual  income  from  the 
clergy,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wrath  at  their  I'esistance,  that  the 
"lean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  stood  forth  to  remonstrate,  dropped 

:ad  of  sheer  teiror  at  his  feet.  "If  any  oppose  the  King's  de- 
mand," Bald  a  royal  envoy,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convocation,  "let 
him  stand  np,  that  he  may  he  noted  as  an  enemy  to  the  King's 
peace."  The  outraged  churchmen  fell  back  on  an  untenable  plea 
that  their  aid  was  due  solely  to  Rome,  and  pleaded  a  bull  of  ex- 
emption, granted  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  as  a  ground  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  further  taxation.  Edward  met  their  refusal  by 
a  general  outlawry  of  the  whole  order.  The  King's  courts  were 
closed,  and  all  justice  denied  to  those  who  refused  the  King  aid. 
The  clergy  bad,  in  fact,  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  the  ont- 
lawry  soon  forced  them  to  submission,  but  their  aid  did  little 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  treasury,  while  the  pressure  of  the  war 
steadily  increased.  Far  wider  measures  of  arbitrary  taxation 
were  needful  to  equip  an  expedition  which  Edward  prepared  to 
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leid  in  person  to  Flanders.  The  country  gentlemen  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  knighthood,  or  to  compound  for  exemption  from 
the  burdensome  honor.  Forced  contributions  of  cattle  and  com 
were  demanded  from  the  counties,  and  the  export  duty  gn  wool— 
nov  the  staple  produce  of  the  country — was  raised  to  six  times 
its  former  amount.  The  work  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Bar- 
ODs'  war  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  undone,  but  the  blow  had 
no  sooner  been  struck  thauEdward  found  himself  powerless  with- 
in his  realm.  The  baronage  roused  itself  to  resistance,  and  the 
two  greatest  of  the  English  nobles,  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  op-' 
position.  Their  feudal  tenures  did  not  bind  them  to  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  their  protest  agaiuet  the  war  and  the  financial  measures  bv< -v 
vbich  it  was  carried  on  took  the  practical  form  of  a  refusal  to  fol-  } 
low  Edward  to  Flandera.  "  By  Glod,  Sir  Earl,"  swore  the  King  to  / 
Bohan, "  yon  shall  either  go  or  hang  I"  "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  wa*  ' 
the  cool  reply, "  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang  ]"  Ere  the  Parliament 
he  fasd  convened  could  meet,  Edward  had  disoovered  liia  own  pow- 
erlessness,  and,  with  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable,  he  stood  before  his  people  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  owned,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  that  he  had  taken 
their  substance  withont  due  warrant  of  law.  His  passionate  ap- 
peal to  their  loyalty  wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  y(a.r,  but  tbe  crisis  had  taught  the  need  of  further  aecuritii 
against  the  royal  power,  and  while  Edward  was  still  stmggliii 
in  Flanders  the  Church  and  the  Baronage  drew  together  in  then- 
old  alliance.  The  Primate,  Winchelsey,  joined  the  two  earls  and 
the  citieens  of  London  in  forbidding  any  further  levy  of  supplies, 
and  in  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  the  Charter  was  not 
only  confirmed,  bat  new  articles  were  added  to  it,  prohibiting  the 
King  from  raising  taxes  save  by  general  consent  of  the  realm. 
Edward  hnrried  back  fi-om  Flanders,  but  his  struggles  to  evade  a 
pnblic  ratification  of  the  Charter,  his  attempt  to  add  an  evasive 
clause  saving  tbe  right  of  the  Crown,  and  the  secret  brief  which 
he  had  procured  from  the  Papacy  annnlling  the  statute  altogether, 
only  proved  the  bitterness  of  his  humiliation,  A  direct  threat  of 
rebelUon  forced  him  to  swear  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and 
four  years  later  a  fresh  gathering  of  the  barons  in  arms  wrested 
from  him  the  full  execution  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.  The  suc- 
cesses guned  over  Scotland  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  restore  vigor  to  the  royal  authority;  but  the  fa- 
tal struggle  revived  in  the  rising  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  King's 
death  bequeathed  the  contest  to  his  worthless  son. 

Worthless,  however,  as  Edward  the  Second  morally  might  be, 
ha  was  far  from  being  destitnte  of  the  intelleotoat  power  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  his  settled  pur- 
pose to  flin«^  oS  the  yoke  of  the  baronage,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  designed  accomplisfaing  his  purpose  was  a  ministry  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown.  We  have  already  noticed  the  change  by 
which  the  "clerks  of  the  King's  chapel,"  who  had  been  the  minis- 
ters of  arbitrary  government  under  the  Normans  and  Angerina, 
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had  been  qnietly  snpereeded  by  the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Con- 
tinual Council.  At  the  close  of  his  father's  reign,  a  direct  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  barons  to  nomiuate  tlie  gnat  officers  of  state 
had  been  curtly  rejected ;  but  the  royal  choice  had  been  praoti- 
cally  limited  in  the  selection  of  its  roiaisters  to  the  class  of  prel- 
ates and  nobles,  and,  however  closely  connected  with  royally, 
such  officers  always  to  a  grieat  extent  shared  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  their  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  youn^  ^i"^  to 
undo  the  change  which  had  been  silently  brought  about,  and  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  France  by 
choosing  as  nis  ministers  men  of  an  inferior  position,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown  for  their  power,  and  representatives  of  noth- 
ing bat  the  policy  and  interests  of  their  master.  Piers  Gaveston, 
a  foreigner  sprung  from  a  family  of  Guienne,  had  been  his  friend 
and  companion  during  bis  father's  I'eign,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
hod  been  banished  from  the  realm  for  his  share  in  intrigues  which 
bad  divided  toward  from  his  son.  At  the  opening  of  the  ne^r 
leign  he  was  at  once  recalled,  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  placed 
at  the  Lead  of  the  administration.  Gay,  genial,  thriftless,  Gaves- 
ton showed  in  his  first  acts  the  quickness  and  audacity  of  South- 
ern Ganl ;  the  older  ministers  were  dismissed,  all  claims  of  prece- 
dence or  inheritance  set  aside  in  the  distiibntion  of  officers  at  the 
coronation,  while  taunts  and  defiances  goaded  the  proud  baronage 
to  fury.  The  favorite  was  a  fine  soldier,  and  hU  lance  v'>)>'><^cd 
his  opponents  in  tourney  afler  tourney.  His  reckless  wit  flun^; 
nicknames  about  the  court;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  "  the  Actor," 
Pembroke  "the  Jew,"  Warwick  "the  Black  Dog."  But  taunt  and 
defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron  mass  of  the  baron^e. 
After  a  few  months  of  power  the  formal  demand  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  his  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  his  .exile  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supply  till  redress  had  been 
granted  for  the  grievances  of  which  the  Commons  complained. 
The  great  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  our  constitutional  4iiB- 
tory  really  hangs,  that  the  redress  of  grievances  should  precede 
the  grant  of  aid  to  the  Ci-own,  was  established  by  £d  ward's  re- 
luctant assent  to  the  demand  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  great 
concession  purchased  Gaveston'a  return.  His  policy,  however, 
was  the  same  as  before,  and  in  a  few  months  the  barons  were 
again  in  arms.  The  administi-ative  revolution  of  the  King  was 
met  by  the  revival  of  the  bold  measures  of  Earl  Simon,  and  the 
appointment  in  full  Parliament  of  a  standing  committee  of  bish- 
ops, earls,  and  barons,  for  the  government  of  the  I'ealm  during  the 
coming  year.  A  formidable  list  of  "Articles  of  Reform"  drawn 
np  by  these  "  Lords  Ordainers"  met  Edward  on  his  return  fi-om  a 
fmitless  warfare  with  the  Scots,  the  most  important  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  constitution  of  the  executive  power.  Parliaments 
were  to  be  holden  at  least  once  a  year ;  the  consent  of  the  baron- 
age assembled  in  them  was  required  for  a  declaration  of  war  or 
the  King's  departure  from  the  realm,  for  the  choice  of  all  tho 
great  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles, 
while  that  of  the  shcrifis  was  left  to  the  Continual  Council  whom 
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th«f  nominsted.  The  dcmaDd  was  in  fsct  one  foi'  a  ti'anBfer  of  the 
Kiog's  antborky  iato  the  hnnjs  of  the  baronage,  for  the  part  of  the 
Commons  in  ParHameiit  was  still  confined  to  the  preeetilation  of 
pedtions  of  grievances  and  the  gi'aut  of  money,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  that  Edward  was  forced  to 
comply.  The  exile  of  Gaveston  was  the  sign  of  the  barons'  tri- 
umph ;  his  return  a  few  months  later  renewed  a  strife  which  was 
only  ended  by  his  capture  in  Scarborough.  The  "  Black  Dog" 
of  Warwick  had  swoi-n  that  ihe  favorite  should  feel  bis  teetTi; 
and  Gaveston,  who  flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl 
of  Iiancaster,  praying  for  pity  "  from  his  gentle  lord,"  was  be- 
headed in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  his  capitulation  on  Blacklow 
UilL  The  King's  burst  of  grief  was  as  fruitless  as  his  threats  of 
vengeance ;  a  feigned  submission  of  the  conquerors  completed 
the  royal  humiliation,  and  the  barous  knelt  before  Edward  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon  which  seemed  the  death- 
blow of  the  royal  power.  But  if  Edward  was  powerless  to  con- 
quer the  baronage,  he  could  still,  by  evading  the  observances 
of  the  ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion.  The 
six  years  that  follow  Gaveston's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in 
our  history.  A  horrible  succession  of  famines  inten8i6ed  the  suf- 
fering whioh  sprang  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  rule  during  the 
dissension  between  the  barons  and  the  Kinc.  The  overthrow  of 
Bannockbum,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  in  the  North,  brought 
shame  on  England  such  as  it  had  never  known.  At  last  tbe  cap- 
ture of  Berwick  by  Robert  Bruce  foroed  Edward  partially  to  give 
way,  the  ordinances  were  formally  accepted, an  amnesty  granted, 
.  and  a  small  number  of  peers  belonging  to  the  barons'  party  add- 
ed to  the  gi'eat  officers  of  state. 

The  character  of  the  Eail  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  union  of 
the  four  earldoms  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby 
with  bis  own,  as  well  as  by  his  royal  blood  (for  like  the  King 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Henry. the  Third),  stood  at  the  head  of 
tbe  English  baronage,  and  whom  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle 
with  iLdward  raised  for  the  moment  to  snpreme  power  in  the 
realm,  seems  to  have  fallen  far  beneath  the  greatness  of  his'  po- 
sition. Incapable  of  governing,  he  conld.  do  little  but  regard 
with  jealousy  the  new  favorite,  originally  one  of  his  own  depend- 
ents, whom  £dward  adopted.  The  rise  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  on 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  coapty  of  (Glamorgan  with  the 
hand  of  its  heiress,  was  rapid  enough  to  excite  general  jealousy, 
.ind  Lancaster  found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  of  arms 
his  exile  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  tide  of  popular  sympathy  al- 
ready wavering  was  turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  au  insult  oflered 
to  the  Qu€en,  against  whom  Lady  Badlesmere  had  closed  the  doors 
ofher  castle  of  Ledes,  and  the  unexpected  energy  shown  by  Ed- 
ward in  avenging  the  insult  gave  fresh  strength  to  his  cause.  He 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  Despenser,  and  when  Lan- 
caster convoked  the  baronage  to  force  him  again  into  exile,  the 
weakness  of  his  party  was  shown  by  the  treasonable  negotiations 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  Scots,  and  by  his  precipitate  re- 
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treat  to  the  North  on  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  At  Bor- 
oughbridse,  however,  hie  ibrcea  were  arrested  and  diaperged,  and 
the  Earl  himself,  brought  captive  before  Edward  at  Fontefract, 
was  ordered  iaetantly  to  death  as  a  traitor.  "  Have  mercy  on  mc, 
King  of  Heaven,"  cried  Lancaster,  as,  mounted  on  a  gray  pOTiy 
withoot  a  bridle,  he  was  harried  to  execution,  "for  my  earthly 
king  has'  forsaken  me."  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
crowd  of  his  adherents  and  by  the  captivity  of  the  rest ;  while  a 
Parliament  at  York  annulled  the  proceedings  against  Despenser, 
and  repealed  the  greater  part  of  the  Ordinances.  It  is  to  this 
Parliament,  however,  and  perhaps  to  the  victorious  confidence  of 
the  royalists,  that  we  owe  the  famous  provision  tliat  all  laws  con- 
cerning "  the  estate  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  realm  and  people  mast 
be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parliament  by  the  King, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  nui- 
veraality  of  the  realm."  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  this  remarkable  enactment  that  much  of  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling  had  been  owing  to  the  assumption  of  all  legis- 
lative action  by  the  baronage  alone.  But  the  arrogance  of  Des- 
penser, the  utter  failui'e  of  a  fresh  campaign  a^inst  Scotland,  and 
the  humiliating  truce  for  fourteen  years  whichEdward  was  forced 
to  conclude  with  Robert  Bruce,  soon  robbed  the  Crown  of  its  tem- 
porary popnlarity,  while  Edward's  domestic  vices  brought  about 
the  sudden  catastrophe  which  closed  his  disastrous  reign.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  Qneen,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
should  revisit  her  home  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  whose  quaiTel  was  again  verging  upon  war,  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve  yearo  old,  followed  her  to  do  homage  in  his 
father's  stead  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  Neither  threats  nor 
prayers,  however,  could  indnce  either  wife  or  child  to  return,  and 
the  Queen's  connection  with  the  secret  conspiracy  of  the  baron- 
age was  revealed  when  the  primate  and  nobles  hunied  to  her 
standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell,  Deserted  by  all,  and  repnieed 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  aid  he  had  implored,  the  King 
fled  hastily  to  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  embarked  with  his  fa- 
vorite for  Lundy  Isle;  but  contrary  winds  flung  the  fugitives 
again  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Despenser  was  at  once  bung  on  a  gibbet 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  K!ing  placed  in  ward  at  Keuilworth  till  his 
fate  could  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  summoned  for  that  purpose 
at  Westminster,  Tlie  peers  assembled,  fearlessly  revived  the  con- 
stitutional usage  of  the  earlier  English  freedom,  and  asserted  their 
ri^ht  to  depose  a  king  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  rule. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  Edward's  behalf,  and  only  four  prelates 
protested  when  the  yonng  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  accla- 
mation, and  presented  as  their  sovereign  to  the  multitudes  with- 
out. The  revolution  soon  took  legal  form  in  a  bill  which  charged 
the  captive  monarch  with  indolence,  incapacity,  the  loss  of  Scot- 
land, the  violation  of  his  coi-onation  oath,  and  oppression  of  the 
Church  and  Baronage;  and  on  the  approval  of  this  it  was  resolved 
that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased  and  that  the 
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crown  had  passed  to  his  son,  Kdward  of  Windsor,  A  duputation 
of  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  Kenilwoith  to  procure  the  assent 
of  the  diBcrown,ed  Kii^io  his  own  deposition,  and  Edward,  "clad 
ia  a  plain  black  gowSy  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trussel  ajt  on c«^ad dressed  him  in  words  which  better  than 
any  other  marfc^the  trta  nature  of  the  step  which  the  Parliament 
had  taken.  "  I,''^fciliam  Trussel,  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and 
others,  having  for  tfcM  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and 
cive  back  to  yoa,  EdWard,  onoe  King  of  England,  the  homage  and 
^alty  of  the  peraofis  named  in  my  procnracy;  and  acquit  and  dii 
charge  thera  tbcrcorijiUhe  best  manner  that  law  and  custom  wi 
give.  Ail3  I  now  mai^i^rotestation  in  their  name  that  they  will 
)  longe^  be  in  yaii.fSfeany  and  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  any 
thing  of  j(oa  as  It|ng^jbuc^ill  account  yon  hereafter  as  a  private 
Inanner  of  royal  dignity."  A  significant  act 
litio  words.  Sir  Francis  Blount,  the  steward 
of  the  household,  bwke  his  staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  only  ased  at 
a  king's  death,  ^nd  qpclared  that  all  pei'sons  engaged  in  the  royal 
'  a  were  di"  ' 
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To  obtain  a  cleiil^iew  of  the  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  kings  and  their 'baronage,  we  have  deferred  to  its  close  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  contest  which  raged  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod in  the  North. 

With  the  Convention  of  Perth  the  conqaest  and  settlement  of 
Scotland  seemed  complete.  Edward,  in  fact,  was  preparing  for  a 
joint  Parliament  of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the  conquer- 
ed conntry  suddenly  sprnng  again  to  arms  nnder  Robert  Bmce, 
the  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the  crown.  The 
Norman  house  of  Bmce  formed  a  part  of  the  Yorkshire  baronage, 
bat  it  had  acquired  through  intermarriages  the  Earldom  of  Car- 
rick  and  the  Lordship  of  Annandale.  Both  the  claimant  and  his 
son  bad  been  pretty  steadily  on  the  English  side  in  the  contest 
with  Balliol  and  Wallace,  and  Robert  had  himself  been  trained  in 
the  English  Court,  and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favor.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  Balliol  gave  a  new  force  to  his  claims  upon  the 
crown,  and  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  which  ho  had  set  on  foot 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  roused  Edward's  iealonsy  that 
Bmce  fled  for  his  life  across  the  border.  In  the  chnrch  of  the 
Gray  Friars  at  Dnmfries  he  met  Comyn,  the  Lord  of  Badenocb,  to 
whose  treachery  he  attributed  the  discloanre  of  his  plans,  and  afl- 
cr  the  interchange  of  a  few  Jiot  words  struck  him  with  his  dagger 
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to  the  ground.  It  was  an  outrage  that  admitted  of  no  foi^ve- 
nesB,  and  Bruce  for  very  safety  was  forced  to  assume  the  oroTn 
six  weeks  after  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone.  The  neiys  roused  Scot- 
land again  to  arms,  and  summoned  £dward  to  a  fiesh  contest  with 
his  unconquerable  foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn  had  changed 
the  King's  mood  to  a  terrible  pitiiessness ;  he  thi-eatened  death 
against  all  concerned  iu  the  outrage,  and  exposed  the  CounleBs 
of  Buchan,  who  had  set  the  crown  on  Brucc's  bead,  in  a  cage  or 
open  chamber  built  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Ber- 
wick. At  the  solemn  feast  which  celebrated  his  son's  knighthood 
Kdward  vowed  on  the  swan,  which  formed  the  chief  dish  at  the 
banquet,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  exact  vengeance  from 
the  murderer  himself.  But  even  at  the  moment  of  the  vow,  Bruce 
was  already  flying  for  his  life  to  the  Highlands.  "Henceforth," 
he  had  said  to  his  wife  at  their  coronation, "  thou  art  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  I  King,"  "I  fear,"  replied  Mary  Briice,"we  are 
only  playing  at  royalty  like  children  in  their  games."  The  play 
was  soon  turned  into  bitter  earnest.  A  small  English  force  un- 
der Aymer  de  Valence  sufficed  to  rout  the  disorderly  levies  which 
had  gathered  round  the  new  mon:ii'ch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce  Icfl 
his  followers  at  Edward's  mercy.  Koble  after  noble  was  hurried 
to  the  block.  The  Earl  of  Athole  pleaded  kindred  with  royalty: 
"  His  only  privilege,"  bui-st  forth  the  King,  "  shall  be  that  of  being 
hanged  on  a  higher  gallows  than  tho  rest."  Kuiglits  and  priests 
were  strung  up  side  by  side  by  the  English  justiciaries ;  while  the 
wife  and  (laughters  of  Robert  himself  were  flung  into  Edward's 
prisons.  Bruce  himself  bad  offered  to  capitulate  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, but  the  ofler  only  roused  the  old  King  to  fury.  "Who  is 
so  bold,"  he  cried,  "aa  to  treat  with  our  traitors  without  our 
knowledge  ?"  and  rising  from  his  sick-bed  he  led  his  army  ncrth- 
ward  to  complete  the  conquest.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old  man  breathed  his 
last  at  Burgh-upon-Sanda, 

Tiie  abandonment  of  his  great  enterprise  by  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, and  the  troubles  which  soon  arose  between  the  King  and 
the  English  barons,  were  far  at  fii-st  from  restoring  the  fortune* 
of  I^obcrt  Bruce.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  still  master  of  the 
open  country,  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  the  West,  among  whom 
the  new  King  was  driven  to  seek  for  shelter,  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  Lowland  Scots.  For  four  years  Bnice'a 
career  was  that  of  a  desperate  adventurer;  bnt  it  was  adversity 
which  transformed  the  reckless  murderer  of  Comyn  into  the  noble 
leader  of  a  nation's  cause.  Strong  and  of  commanding  presence, 
brave  snd  genial  iu  temper,  Bruce  bore  the  hardships  of  his  ca- 
reer with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  which  never  failed.  In  the 
legends  which  clustered  round  his  name  we  see  hiin  listening  in 
Highland  glens  to  the  bay  of  the  blood-honnds  on  his  track,  or 
holding  single-handed  a  pass  against  a  crowd  of  savage  clansmen. 
Sometimes  the  little  baud  of  fugitives  were  forced  to  suppurl 
themselves  by  hunting  or  fishing,  sometimes  to  break  np  for  safe- 
ty as  their  enemies  tracked  them  to  tb^ir  lair.     Bruce  himaclf  had 
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more  than  once  to  fliag  off  his  shirt  of  mail  and  eoramble  barefoot 
for  bis  very  life  np  the  crnge.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  dark 
eky  cleared.  The  English  preesare  relaxed  as  the  struggli 
tween  Edward  and  his  barons  grew  fiercer.  James  Dongla! 
darling  of  Scotch  story,  was  the  first  of  the  Lowland  barons  to 
roily  again  to  the  Brace,  and  his  daring  gave  heart  to  the  royal 
cause.  Once  he  snrprised  hia  own  house,  which  had  been  given 
to  an  Knglishman,  ate  the  dinner  which  had  been  pi-epared  for  its 
new  owner,  slew  his  captives,  and  tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  piie 
of  wood  gathered  at  the  castle  gate.  Then  he  staved  in  the  wine- 
vats,  that  the  wine  might  miugle  with  their  blood,  and  set  house 
and  wood-pile  on  fire.  A  terrible  ferocity  mingled  with  heroism 
in  the  work  of  freedom,  but  the  work  went  steadily  on.  Bruce'a 
"  harrying  of  Bnehan"  after  his  defeat  of  its  carl,  who  had  joined 
tiic  Euglish  in  the  North,  at  last  fairly  turned  the  tide  of  success. 
Sdinbnrgh,  Roxburgh,  Perth,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  fortresses 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  King's  hands.  The  clergy  inet  in  council 
and  owned  Bmce  as  their  lawful  loi'd.  Gradually  the  Scotch  bar- 
ons who  still  held  to  the  English  cause  were  coerced  into  subrais- 
fiioD,  and  Bmce  fonnd  himself  strong  enough  to  invest  Stirling, 
the  last  and  the  most  important  of  the  Scotch  fortresses  which 
held  out  for  Edward. 

Stirling  was  in  fact  the  key  of  Scotland,  and  its  duiger  roused 
England  out  of  its  civil  strife  to  a  vast  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
its  prey.  Thirty  thousand  horsemen  formed  the  fighting  part  of  the 
great  army  which  followed  Edward  to  the  North,  and  a  host  of 
wild  marauders  bad  been  summoned  from  Iieland  and  Wales  to 
its  support.  The  army  which  Bruce  had  gathered  to  oppose  the 
inroad  was  formed  almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed 
to  the  south  of  Stirling  on  a  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little 
brook,  the  Bannock  burn,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  engagement. 
Again  the  two  systems  of  warfare,  the  feudal  and  the  free,  were 
brought  face  to  face,  as  they  had  been  bronght  at  Falkirk,  and 
the  King,  like  Wallace,  drew  up  his  force  in  solid  squares  or  cir- 
cles of  spearmen.  The  English  were  dispirited  at  the  very  outset 
by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  by  the  issue 
of  a  single  combat  between  Bmce  and  Henry  do  Bohun,  a  knight 
who  had  borne  down  upon  him  as  he  was  riding  peacefully  along 
the  front  of  his  army.  Robeit  was  mounted  on  a  small  hackney, 
and  held  only  a  tight -battle-ane  in  his  hand,  bnt,  warding  off  his 
oppone&t's  spear,  he  cleft  his  skull  with  so  terrible  a  blow  that  the 
handle  of  the  aze  was  shattered  in  his  grasp.  At  the  opening  of 
the  battle  the  English  archers  were  thrown  forward  to  rake  the 
Scottish  squares ;  but  they  were  without  support,  and  were  easily 
dispersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Bruce  had  held  in  reserve 
fur  the  purpose.  The  great  body  of  men  at  arms  next  Sung  them- 
Klves  OD  the  Scottish  front ;  bnt  their  charge  was  embarrassed 
by  the  narrow  space  along  which  the  line  was  forced  to  move, 
and  the  steady  resistancB  of  the  sqnares  soon  threw  the  knight- 
hood into  disorder.  "  The  horsbs  that  were  stickit,"  says  an  ex- 
nltins  Scotch  writer,  "  rushed  and  reeled  right  mdely."    In  the 
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moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body  of  camp-followei's,  vbom 
they  mistook  for  reinforce  men  ta  to  the.ecemy,  spi-eadpaDiu  through 
the  English  host.  It  broke  in  a  headlong  i-out.  Tlie  thousanila 
of  brilliant  horsemen  were  soon  floundering  in  pits  which  had 
gnarded  the  level  ground  to  Biiice's  lefi^ or  riding  in  wild  haste 
for  the  border.  Few,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  it. 
Edward  himself,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights,  sucoeeded  ia 
escaping  to  Dunbar  and  the  Bea,  But  the  flower  of  hia  knight- 
hood felj  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  Irishry  and  the 
footmen  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  country  folk  as  they  fled. 
For  centuries  af^r,  the  rich  plunder  of  the  English  camp  \eh  Its 
traces  on  the  treasure  and  vestment  rolls  of  castle  and  abbey. 

Terrible  as  was  tbe  blow,  it  was  long  before  England  could  re- 
linquish her  claim  on  the  Scottish  crown.  With  equal  pertinacity 
Brace  refused  all  negotiation  while  the  royal  title  was  refused  to 
him,  and  steadily  pushed  on  the  recovery  of  the  South.  Berwick 
was  at  last  fqrcea  to  surrender,  and  held  against  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  its  recapture;  while  barbarous  forays  of  the  borderers  un- 
der Ponglaa  wasted  Korthumberland.  Again  the  strife  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Baronage  was  saspended  to. allow  tbe  march 
of  a  great  English  army  to  the  North,  but  Bruce  declined  an  en- 
gagement till  the  wasted  Lowlands  starved  the  invaders  into  a 
ruinous  reti-eat.  The  blow  wrested  from  England  a  truce  for  thir- 
teen years,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  Bruce  was  snflered  to  take 
tbe  royal  title;  but  the  deposition  of  Edward  IL  gave  a  freeh 
impulse  to  the  ambition  of  the  English  baronage,  and  Edward 
BalHol,  the  son  of  tbe  former  King,  was  solemnly  received  at  the 
English  Court.  Robert  was  now  on  his  death-bed,  but  the  tosnlt 
roused  him  to  hurl  hia  marauders  agun  over  the  border,  under 
Douglas  and  Kandolph.  Froissart  paints  for  us  the  Scotch  army 
aa  be  saw  it  in  this  memorable  campaign.  "  It  consisted  of  four 
thousand  men  at  arms,  knights  and  esquires,  well  mounted,  besidea 
twenty  thousand  men  bold  and  hardy,  armed  aflcr  the  manner  of 
their  country,  and  mounted  upon  little  hackneys  that  are  never 
tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned  immediately  after  the  day's  march 
to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields They  bring  no  car- 
riages with  them  on  account  of  the  mountains  they  have  to  pass 
in  Northumberland,  neither  do  they  carry  with  them  any  provis- 
ions of  bread  or  wine,  for  their  habits  of  sobriety  are  such  in  time 
of  war  that  they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  half  sodden  with- 
out bread,  and  drink  the  river  water  without  wine.  Thfiy  have 
therefore  no  occasion  for  pota  or  pans,  for  they  dress  the  fiesh  of 
the  cattle  in  their  skins  after  they  have  flayed  them,  and  being  sure 
tofindplentvof  themin  the  country  which  they  invade,  they  carry 
Done  with  them.  Under  the  flaps  of  his  saddle  each  man  carriea 
a  broad  piece  of  metal,  behind  him  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal :  when 
they  have  eaten  too  much  of  the  sodden  flesh  and  their  stomachs 
appear  weak  and  empty,  they  set  this  plate  over  the  fire,  knead 
the  meal  with  water,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot  put  a  little  of  the 
paste  upon  it  and  make  a  thin  cake  like  a  biscuit,  which  they  eat 
to  wann  their  stomachs.     It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  per- 
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form  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiei's."  Against  such 
a  foe  the  heavy-armed  knighthood  of  the  English  army,  which 
marched  under  its  boy-king  to  protect  the  border,  vaa  utterly 
Lelpless.  At  one  time  the  army  lost  its  way  in  the  vast  border 
vaste ;  at  another,  all  traces  of  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  an 
offer  of  knighthood  and  a  hundred  marks  was  made  to  any  who 
could  tell  where  the  Scotch  were  encamped.  But  when  found, 
their  position  behind  the  Wear  proved  unassailable,  and  after  a 
bold  sally  on  the  English  camp,  Douglas  foiled  an  attempt  at 
blockading  bim  by  a  clever  retreat.  The  English  levies  broke 
hopelessly  up,  and  a  fresh  foray  on  Northumberland  foi-ced  the 
Eoglish  CouiU  to  submit  to  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Korthamp- 
ton  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  formirlly  recognized,  and 
Brace  acknowledged  as  its  king. 

The  pride  of  Enzland,  however,  had  been  too  much  aronsed 
by  the  struggle  to  bear  easily  its  defeat.  The  first  result  of  the 
treaty  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  which  concluded  it 
—a  result  hastened  by  the  pride  of  its  bead;  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
by  his  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  nobles  from  all  share  in  the  ad- 
mioistratioD  of  the  realm.  The  first  efforts  of  the  baronage  were 
nnsnccessful :  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  was 
forced  to  submission ;  and  the  King's  niicle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  was 
actually  brought  to  the  block  before  the  young  King  himself  in- 
terfered in  the  struggle.  Entering  the  council-chamber  in  Not- 
tiogbam  Castle  with  a  force  which  he  had  introduced  through  a 
eecret  passage  in  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  Edward  arrested 
Mortimer  with  his  own  hands,  hurried  him  to  execntion,  and  as- 
Bomed  the  control  of  affairs.  His  first  care  was  to  restore  good 
order  thranghont  the  country,  which  under  the  late  Grovernment 
had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  free  his  hands  by  a  peace  with  B'rance' 
for  the  troubles  which  were  again  impending  in  the  North.  For- 
tune, indeed,  seemed  at  last  to  have  veered  to  the  English  side ; 
the  death  of  Bruce  only  a  year  after  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
left  the  Scottish  throne  to  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  the  intei^ 
nal  difficulties  of  the  realm  broke  out  in  civil  strife.  To  the  great 
barons  on  either  side  the  border  the  late  peaoe  involved  Herious 
losaes,  for  many  of  the  Scotch  houses  held  large  estates  in  En- 
gland, as  many  of  the  English  lords  held  large  estates  in  Scot- 
land; and  altboDgh  the  treaty  had  provided  for  their  claims,  they 
had  in  each  case  been  practically  set  aside.  It  is  this  discontent 
of  the  barons  at  the  new  settlement  which  explains  the  sudden 
SQCcess  of  Edward  Balltol  in  bis  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne. 
In  spite  of  King  Edward's  prohibition,  he  sailed  from  England  at 
the  head  of  a  fody  of  nobles  who  claimed  estates  in  the  North, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Fife,  and,  afler  repulsing  with  immense 
loss  an  army  which  attacked  him  near  Perth,  ivaa  crowned  at 
Scone,  while  David  Bruce  fled  helplessly  to  France.  Edward  had 
^ven  no  aid  to  the  enterprise ;  but  the  crisis  tempted  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  demanded  ana  obtained  from  Balliol  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  abandoned  puzerainty.  The  acknowledgment,  howev- 
er, was  fatal  to  Balliol  himself.    He  was  at  once  driven  .from  his 
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realm,  and  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender,  was  strong- 
ly garrisoned.  The  town  was  sood  besieged ;  but  a  Scotch  arm j 
under  the  regent  Douglas,  brother  to  the  famous  Sir  James,  ad- 
vanced to  Its  relief,  and  attacked  the  covering  force,  which  wag 
encamped  on  the  strong  position  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  English 
bowmen,  however,  vindicated  the  fame  they  had  first  won  at  Fal- 
kirk, and  were  soon  to  crown  in  the  victory  of  Cressy;  and  the 
Scotch  only  struggled  through  the  marsh  which  covered  the  En- 
glish front,  to  be  riddled  with  a  storm  of  arrows,  and  to  break  in 
utter  rout.  The  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Berwick,  and  from  that 
time  the  town  remained  the  one  part  of  £d  ward's  conquests  which 
was  preserved  by  the  English  Crown.  Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was 
viewed  legally  as  representing  the  realm  of  which  it  had  once 
forined  a  part.  Aa  Scotland,  it  had  its  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
and  other  officers  of  state ;  and  the  peculiar  heading  of  acts  of 
Parliament  enacted  for  England  "  and  the  town  of  Be  rwick-o  pen- 
Tweed"  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  peculiar  position.  Bal- 
liol  was  restored  to  bis  throne  hy  the  conquerors,  and  his  formal 
cession  of  the  Lowlands  to  England  rewarded  their  aid.  During 
the  next  three  jears  Edward  persisted  in  the  lineof  policy  he  had 
adopted,  retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  and  aiding  his 
sub-king,  Bailiol,  in  campaign  afler  campaign  against  the  despair- 
ing efforts  of  the  BonglaseB  and  other  nobles  who  still  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Bruce.  His  perseverance  was  all  but  crowned  with 
success,  when  the  ontbreak  of  war  with  France  saved  Scotland  hy 
drawing  the  strength  of  England  across  the  ChanneL  The  patriot 
party  drew  again  together.  Bailiol  found  himself  at  last  without 
an  adherent,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Edward,  while  David 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  won  back  the  chief  fas tneeaes  of  tho 
Lowlande^  The  freedom  of  Scotland  was,  in  fact,  secured.  Front 
a  war  of  conquest  and  patnotic  resistance,  the  struggle  died  into 
a  petty  strife  between  two  angry  neighbors,  which  Mcame  s  mere 
episode  in  the  Ui^r  contest  between  England  and  France. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TEE  EUNDSSD  TEARS'  WAR. 


Seetlon  I.— EdmnI  Uie  Tblrd.    1336—1800. 

lAuthoriliet. — The  eoDclading  part  or  the  chronicle  of  Walter  of  HeminbaT^ 
Hemingfon]  woma  to  hsTa  beeit  jotted  down  as  newa  of  the  paanDg  evenU  reaicli 
its  aothor ;  it  aids  on  tba  verge  of  Cressj.  Another  contempoiBiT  Account,  Uoben 
erf  Afcsbury's  bklorr  of  Che  "wonderful  deeds  of  Edwnrd  the  Ibird"  to  the  ye«r 
1356,  has  been  published  by  Hearna.  A  third  by  Xnyghtun,  a  canon  of  Leicester, 
will  be  fonndin  Twysden's  "Decern  8criptorea."  At  iha  close  of  this  century  and 
the  heginoing  of  the  next  the  locceuive  annals  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Allans  were 
tbiowD  together  by  Walsingham  in  the  "Hiacoria  Anglicaua"  which  bears  bin  n&ine, 
the  history  of  whose  compiUtioa  has  been  folly  explained  by  Hr.  Kiley  in  the  pref- 
aces to  the  "  Chronica  Mottaaterii  St.  Albani,"  published  by  the  Maacer  of  Che  Itolls. 
The  state  docnmenls  and  negolintioni  of  the  period  will  be  found  .in  the  Fffidera. 
For  rfie  French  war  itaiglf  our  piimaiy  authority  i«  die  recently  discovered  chronicle 
of  Jehan  le  Bel,  a  canon  of  Be  Lambert  of  Li^ge,  vbo  had  Dimself  serred  in  Ed- 
ward's campaign  against  tbe  Scots,  and  spent  (he  rest  of  his  life  at  the  Court  of  John 
ofHaioauli.  ("  Jelmn  leBel.Cbroniqnea,"  Edited  by  M.L.  Polain.Bnissela.  1863.) 
Up  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  where  it  closes,  FiMissart  has  done  little  more  than 
copy  this  work,  meking,  however,  large  additions  from  his  own  inquiries,  espechilly  in 
the  flemish  and  Breton  campaigns  and  the  account  of  Creesy.  The  history  of  Froiii- 
sart'a  own  vrark  haa  lately  l>een  cleared  ap  by  Baron  Rertyn  de  LeCtenhovo.  A 
Uainanlter  of  Valenciennes,  he  held  a  post  in  Queen  Phillippas  hoosehoid  froui  1361 
to  1369 ;  and  under  this  influence  produced  in  13T3  the  first  edition  of  bis  " 
known  chronicle.  A  taler  edition  is  far  lesa  English  in  tone,  end  a  third  vet 
began  by  him  ia  hia  old  age  after  a  long  absence  from  England,  is  distinctly  French 
in  its  Bympathias.  Froissart's  vivacity  and  pictnresqaeneaa  blind  us  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  details,  but  as  an  historical  authority  he  ia  of  no  great  value.  The  incidental 
mention  of  Creasy  and  the  Iqter  English  expeditions  by  Villani  in  his  great  Floren- 
tine Chronicle,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  importance.  The  best  modem  aC' 
enonc  of  this  period  is  that  by  Mr,  W.  Longman, "History  of  Edward  the  Third." 
Mr.  Motley  ("  English  Wiilen")  hM  ttealed  in  great  detail  of  Chaucer.] 


Js  the  middle  of  the  fonrteentb  century  the  great  movement  to- 
ward freedom  and  unity  which  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the 
Korman  kings  seemed  to  have  reached  its  end,  and  the  perfect 
fusion  of  conquered  and  conquerors  into  an  English  people  was 
marked  by  the  disuse,  even  among  the  nobler  classes,  of  the 
French  tongue.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  stren^h  of  fashion,  English  was  winning  its  way 
throughout  tbe  reign  of  Edward  the  I'hiid  to  its  final  triumph  in 
that  of  his  grandson.  "  Children  in  school  "  says  a  writer  of  the 
earlier  reign,  "against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other  nations, 
he  GompelTed  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for  to  construe 
their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  so  they  have  since 
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Normans  first  came  into  England.  Also  gentlemen's  cbildren  be 
tanght  to  speak  French  from  the  time  that  they  be  rocked  iu  their 
cradle,  and  know  how  to  speak  and  play  with  a  cliiLd'a  toy ;  and 
uplandlsh  (or  country)  men  will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen, 
and  ibndell  (or  delight)  with  gi'eat  busyneae  for  to  speak  French 
to  be  told  of."  "  This  manner,"  adds  a  translator  of  Richard's 
time, "  was  much  used  before  the  first  murrain  (the  plague  of 
1340),  and  is  since  somewhat  changed;  for  John  Comewaile,  a 
master  of  grammar,  charged  the  lore  in  grammar  school  and  cod- 
stniiog  from  French  into  Enslisfa ;  and  Richard  Fencriche  learned 
this  manner  of  teaching  of  him,  as  others  did  of  Pencriche.  So 
that  now,  the  year  of  our  Loi'd,  138S,  and  of  the  second  King 
Richard  after  the  conqnest  here,  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of 
England  children  learneth  French,  and  constraeth  and  leai-netb 
ill  English."  A  more  formal  note  of  the  change  thns  indicated  Ib 
found  in  the  Statute  of  1362,  which  orders  English  to  be  used  in 
the  pleadings  of  courts  of  law,  because  "the  French  tongue  is 
much  nnknown."  The  tendency  to  a  general  use  of  the  natioa- 
al  tongue  told  powerfnlly  on  literature.  The  influence  of  the 
French  romances  had  every  where  tended  to  make  French  the  one 
literary  language  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
in  England  this  infiuence  had  been  backed  by  the  French  tune  of 
the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  three  Edwards.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  lone  French  romanees 
were  translated  even  for  knightly  hearers.  "  Let  clerks  indite  in 
Latin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "Testament  of  Love,"  "and  let 
Franchmeu  in  their  French  also  indite  their  quaint  terms,  for  it  i& 
kindly  to  their  mouths;  and  let  ns  show  our  fantasies  in  such 
wordes  as  we  learned  of  our  mother's  tongue."  The  new  nation- 
al life  afforded  nobler  material  than  "&ntasies"  for  English  litera- 
ture. With  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  unity  had 
come  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  freedom.  Under  the 
first  Edward  the  Parliament  had  vindicated  its  right  to  the  con- 
trol of  taxation,  under  the  second  it  had  advanced  from  the  re- 
moval of  ministers  to  the  deposition  of  a  king,  under  the  third  it  ' 
gave  its  voice  on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  controlled  expend-  ' 
iture,  and  regulated  the  course  of  civil  administration.  The  vig- 
or of  English  life  showed  itself  socially  in  the  wide  extension  of 
commerce ;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  woolen  mano^ctures  after 
the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  on  the  eastern  coast;  in  the 
progress  of  the  towns,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the  victory  of  the 
craft-guilds ;  and  in  the  development  of  agricultnre  through  the 
rise  of  the  tenant-farmer.  It  gave  nobler  signs  of  its  activity  iu 
the  spirit  of  national  indepeudence  and  moral  earnestness  which 
awoke  at  the  call  of  Wyclif  New  forces  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  were  destined  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history, 
broke  their  way  through  the  crust  of  feudalism  in  the  socialist  re- 
volt of  the  Lollards,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  military  glory  threw 
its  glamonr  over  the  age  of  Creasy  and  Poitiers. 

It  is  this  new  gladness  of  a  great. people  which  ntters  itself  in 
the  verse  of  Geofi'rcy  Cliaucer.    In  spite  of  a  thousand  conjectures, 
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we  know  little  of  the  life  of  our  first  great  poet.  From  bia  own 
BtatemeDt  we  gather  that  he  was  bora  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
foarteenth  century.  His  death  must  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  of  its  close.  Hb'family,  though  Dot  noble,  seems  to  havebeeu 
of  8ome  importaoce,  for,  fi'om  the  opening  of  his  career,  we  find 
Chaucer  in  close  connection  with  the  Court.  He  first  bore  arms 
in  the  campaign  of  1369,  but  he  was  luckless  enough  to  be  made 
prisoner ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  after  the  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tigay  he  took  no  further  ehare  in  the  military  enterprises  of  his 
time.  His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  famous  Katherine  Swyn- 
ford,  the  mistress,  and  at  a  later  time  the  wife,  of  John  of  Oaunt, 
identified  him  witJi  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Lancastei' ;  it  was 
aa  bis  adherent  that  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1386,  and  to  his 
patronage  that  he  owed  a  sinecure  office  in  the  Customs  and  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Royal  Works.  A  miesion,  which  was 
probably  connected  with  the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown,  canied 
bim  in  early  life  to  Italy.  He  visited  Genoa  and  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Viseonti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where  the  memory  of 
Dante,  the  "great  master,"  whom  he  commeraoratea  ao  reverently 
in  hU  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccaccio ;  at  Padua, 
like  his  own  clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  may  hare  caught  the  story  of 
Griseldis  from  the  lips  of  Petrarca.  But  with  these  few  facts  and 
gnesBes  our  knowledge  of  him  ends.  In  person,  the  portrait  of 
Occleve,  which  preserves  for  ns  hia  forked  beard,  his  dark-coloi'ed 
dress  and  hood,  the  knife  and  pen-case  at  his  girdle,  ia  aupplement- 
ed  by  a  few  vivid  touches  of  his  own.  The  Boat  in  the  "  Canter- 
bnry  Tales"  describes  him  as  one  who  looked  on  the  ground  as 
thoagh  he  wonld  find  a  hare,  as  elf-like  in  face,  bat  portly  of  waist. 
He  heard  little  of  his  neighbors'  talk ;  when  labor  was  over  "  thou 
s^oeat  home  to  thine  own  honse  anon,  and  also  damb  as  a  stone. 
Thon  sittest  at  another  book  till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest 
thus  as  an  faennite,  althongh  thy  abstinence  is  lite  (little)."  But 
of  this  abatraction  from  his  fellows  there  is  no  ti-ace  in  his  verse. 
Ho  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than  Chaucer'a  ;  none  ever  came 
more  frankly  and  genially  home  to  its  readers.  The  first  noie  of 
big  song  is  a  note  of  freshness  and  gladness,  "  Of  ditties  and  of 
songes  glad,  the  which  he  for  my  sake  made,  the  land  fnlfiUed  is 
over  all,"  aaya  the  aober  Gower,  in  his  lifetime;  and  the  impression 
of  gladness  remains  just  as  fresh  now  that  four  hundred  years  have 
passed  away.  The  historical  character  of  Chaucer's  work  lies  on 
1E9  surface.  It  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  poetic  litera- 
tare  from  the  heart  of  which  it  sprang.  The  long  French  ro- 
maocea  were  the  product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and  eaae,  of  indolent 
cnriosity,  of  a  fanciful  and  aelf-indulgent  sentiment.  Of  the  great 
passions  which  gave  life  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  en- 
tbusiasm  had  degenerated  into  the  pretty  conceits  of  Mariotatry, 
that  of  war  into  the  gorgeous  extravagances  of  chivalry.  Love, 
indeed,  remained ;  it  was  the  one  theme  of  troubadour  and  tron- 
veor;  but  it  was  a  love  of  refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scho- 
lastic discussions,  of  sensnons  enjoyment — a  plaything  rather  than 
a  passion.    Nature  had  to  reflect  the  pleasant  indolence  of  man ; 
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the  song  of  the  minstrel  moved  tbroush  r  perpeln:^!  May-tiroe ; 
the  grass  was  ever  green ;  the  Dinsio  of  the  lark  and  the  nightin- 
gale rang  out  from  field  and  thicket.  There  was  a  gay  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  seriouB,  moral,  or  reflective  in  man's  life :  life  was 
too  amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piquant,  too  sentimental,  too  full  of 
interest  and  gayety  and  chat  It  was  an  age  of  talk :  "  Mirth  ia 
none,"  says  the  Host, "to  ride  on  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  stone ;" 
and  the  tronvenr  aimed  simply  at  being  the  most  agreeable  talker 
of  his  day.  His  romances,  his  rhymes  of  King  Horn  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram,his  "Romance  of  the  Rose,"  are  full  of  color  and  fantasy, end- 
less in  detiul,  but  with  a  sort  of  gorgeous  idleness  about  their  very 
length,  the  minuteness  of  their  description  of  outer  things,  the 
vagueness  of  their  touch  when  it  passes  to  the  subtler  inner  world. 
Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the  tone  of  the  Pi-ench  romance,  noth- 
ing more  absolately  real  than  the  tone  of  Chancer.  If  with  the 
best  modem  critics  we  reject  from  the  list  of  his  genuine  works  the 
bulk  of  the  poems  which  preceded  "Troilus  and  Cre8sida,"we  see 
at  once  that,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  litei-ature  of  the  trou- 
v6res,  hie  real  Bympathies  drew  him  not  to  the  dying  vei-ae  of 
France,  bat  to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy. 
Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him  from  the  sun,  "  Fi'aunces  Petrark,  the 
laureat  poete,"  is  to  him  one  "  whose  rethortqne  aweete  enlumyned 
al  Itail  of  poetrie."  The  "  Troilus"  ia  an  enlarged  Fngltsh  version 
of  Boccaccio's  "  Filostrato,"  the  "  Knight's  Tale"  of  his  "  Teseide." 
It  was,  indeed,  the  "  Decameron"  whic^  suggested  the  very  form  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  But  even  while  changing,  as  it  were,  the 
front  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer  preserves  his  own  distinct  person- 
ality. If  heqnizzesin  therhyme  of  Sir  Thopaz  the  wearisome  idle- 
ness of  the  French  romance,  be  retains  all  that  was  worth  retain- 
ing of  the  French  temper,  its  rapidity  and  agility  of  movement,  its 
lightness  and  brilliancy  of  toucn,  its  aiiy  mockery,  its  gayety  and 
good-humor,  its  critical  cool ness  and  self-control.  The  French  wit 
quickens  in  him  more  than  in  anyFnglish  writer  the  sturdy  sense  and 
snrewdnesB  of  our  national  disposition,  corrects  its  extravagance, 
and  relieves  its  somewhat  ponderous  morality.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  echoes  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale,  he  tem- 
pers it  with  the  English  seriousness.  Af>  he  follows  Boccaccio,  all 
his  changes  are  on  the  side  of  purity;  and  when  the  "Troilus"  of 
the  Florentine  ends  with  the  old  sneer  at  the  changeableness  of 
woman, Chaucer  bids  na  "look  Godward,"and  dwells  on  the  uii- 
changeableness  of  heaven. 

But  the  genius  of  Chancer  waq  neither  French  nor  Italian,  what- 
ever element  it  might  borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English 
to  the  core.  Of  the  history  of  the  great  poem  on  which  his  fame 
must  rest,  or  of  the  order  in  which  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  were 
really  written,  we  know  nothing.  The  work  was  the  fi'uit  of  his 
old  age :  it  was  in  his  last  home,  the  house  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  that  Chaucer  rested  from  his  la- 
bors ;  and  here  he  must  have  been  engaged  on  the  poem  which 
his  death  left  unfinished.  Its  story — that  of  a  pilgrimage  from 
London  to  Canterbury — not  only  enabled  him  to  string  together 
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a  Dumber  of  tales  which  eeem  to  have  been  compoied  at  very  dif- 
ferent timeB,  but  leat  itself  aduiirAbly  to  the  peculiar  chaiacteiia- 
tic8  of  hie  poetic  temper,  dramatic  power,  and  the  iiaivei-Ealitj-  of 
his  aympathj.  His  tales  cover  the  whole  field  of  mediteval  poetry ; 
the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  knightly  romance,  the  wonder-tale  of 
the  traveler,  the  broad  humor  of  the  fabliau,  allegory,  and  apo- 
logue, all  are  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope  for  hia  genius  in 
the  persons  who  tell  these  stones,  the  thirty  piigrims  who  start 
in  the  May  morning  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark — thirty  dis- 
tinct figures,  representatives  of  every  clasa  of  English  society, 
from  the  noble  to  ihe  plowman.  Wo  see  the  "  verray  perfight 
gentil  knight"  in  caBSOoTc  and  coat  of  mail,  with  hia  curly-headed 
sqaire  beside  bim,  fresh  as  the  May  morning,  and  behind  them  the 
brown-faced  yeoman,  in  hia  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  the  good 
bow  in  his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiastics  lights  up  for  us  the 
roediteval  church — the  brawny  hunt-loving  monk,  whose  bridle 
jiogles  as  lond  and  clear  as  the  chapel- hell — the  wanton  friar,  first 
among  the  beggars. and  harpers  of  the  country-side — the  poor  pai-- 
son,  threadbare, learned, and  devout  ("Christ's  loi-e  and  His  apos- 
tles' twelve  he  taught,  and  first  he  followed  it  himself") — the 
Bummoner  with  his  fiery  fece — the  pardoner  with  his. wallet  "  bret- 
full  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  hot" — the  lively  prioress  with 
her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft  little  red  mouth,  and  "Amor  vin- 
cit  omnia"  graven  on  her  brooch.  Learning  is  there  in  the  portly 
person  of  the  doctor  of  law,  rich  with  the  profits  of  the  pestilence 
— the  buay  sergeant  of  law,  "  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he 
waa" — the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford,  with  hia  love  of  hooks, 
and  short,  sharp  sentences  that  disguise  a  latent  tenderness  which 
breaks  out  at  last  in  the  story  of  Griseldis,  Around  them  crowd 
types  of  English  industi^  :  the  merchant ;  the  franklin,  in  whose 
house  "  it  snowed  of  meat  and  drink ;"  the  sailor  fresh  from  frays 
ia  the  Channel;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath;  the  broad -shouldei-ed 
miller;  the  haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker, 
each  in  the  new  livery  of  his  crail ;  and  last,  the  honest  plowman, 
who  wonld  dike  and  delve  for  the  poor  without  hire.  It  ia  the 
first  time  in  English  poetry  that  we  are  brought  face  to  faco  not 
vitb  characters  or  allegories  or  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but 
-with  living  and  breathing  men,  men  distinct  in  temper  and  aenti- 
ment  as  in  face  or  costume  or  mode  of  speech ;  and  with  this  dis- 
tinctness of  each  maintained  throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand 
shades  of  expression  and  action,  it  is  the  first  time,  too,  that  we 
meet  M'ith  the  dramatic  power  which  not  only  creates  each  char- 
acter, but  combines  it  with  its  fellows,  which  not  only  adjusts  each 
talo  or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  j>erBon  who  utters  it,  but  fuses  all 
into  a  poetio  unity.  It  is  life  in  its  largeness,  its  variety,  its  com- 
plexity, which  Burronuds  as  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  In  some 
of  the  stories,  indeed,  composed  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  there 
is  the  tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  school- 
man ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of 
lettera,but  of  a  roan  of  action.  He  has  received  his  training  from 
war,  courts,  business,  travel — a  training  not  of  books,  but  of  life. 
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And  it  is  life  that  be  lovee — the  delicacy  of  its  aentinieDt,  tbe 
breadth  of  its  farce,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tenderness  of 
its  Oriseldia,  or  the  Smollett-like  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the 
8chool-boy.  It  is  this  largeness  of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance, 
which  enables  him  to  reflect  man  for  us  as  none  but  Shakspeare 
has  ever  reflected  him,  but  to  reflect  him  with  a  pathos,  a  shrewd 
sense  and  kindly  humor,  a  freshness  and  joyousDesa  of  feelings 
that  even  Shakapeare  has  not  sarpaesed. 

It  is  strange  tnat  such  a  voice  as  this  should  have  awakened  no 
echo  in  the  singers  who  follow;  but  the  first  burst  of  English  song 
died  as  suddenly  and  utterly  with  Chancer  as  tbe  hope  and  glory 
of  his  age.  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  brief  sunshine 
of  Cressy  and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  are  years  of  the  deepest 
gloom ;  no  age  of  our  history  is  so  sad  and  sombre  as  the  age 
which  we  traverse  from  the  third  Edward  to  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
tbrob  of  hope  and  glory  which  pulsed  at  its  outset  throngh  every 
class  of  English  society  died  into  inaction  or  despair.  Material 
life  lingered  on  indeed,  commerce  still  widened,  but  its  progress 
was  dissociated  from  all  the  nobler  elements  of  national  well-being. 
The  towns  sunk  a^aiu  into  close  oligarchies;  the  bondsmen  Strug- 
|!;ling  forward  to  treed oin  fell  back  into  a  serfage  which  still  leaves 
Its  trace  on  the  soil.  Literature  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The  re- 
ligious revival  of  the  Lollards  was  trodden  out  in  blood,  while  the 
Church  shriveled  into  a  self-seeking  secular  priesthood.  In  the 
dash  of  civil  strife  political  fi-eedom  was  all  but  extingnished,and 
the  age  which  begun  with  the  Good  Parliament  ended  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Tudora. 

The  secret  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  war  which 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the  strength  and  corrupt- 
ed the  temper  of  tbe  English  people.  We  have  followed  the  at- 
tack on  Scotland  to  its  disastrous  close,  but  the  struggle  ere  it 
ended  had  involved  England  in  a  second  contest,  to  which,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  only  slightly  alluded,  bnt  to  which 
we  ranst  now  turn  back,  a  contest  yet  more  minous  than  that 
which  Edward  the  B'irst  had  begun.  From  the  war  with  Scot- 
land sprang  the  hundred  years'  struggle  with  France.  From  the 
first,  France  bad  watched  the  successes  of  her  rival  in  the  North, 
partly  with  a  natural  jealousy,  but  still  mora  as  likely  to  afford 
tier  an  opening  for  winning  the  great  sonthem  Duchy  of  Guienue 
— the  one  fragment  of  Eleanor's  inheritance  which  remained  to 
ber  descendants.  Scotland  had  no  sooner  begun  to  resent  the 
claims  of  her  overlord,  Edward  the  First,  than  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference was  found  in  the  rivalry  between  the  mariners  of  Nor- 
mandy and  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  culminated  at  the 
moment  in  a  great  sea-fight  that  proved  &tal  to' 6000  Frenchmen. 
So  eager  was  Edward  to  avert  a  quarrel  with  France,  that  his 
threats  roused  the  English  seamen  to  a  oharocteristio  defiance. 
"Be  the  King's  counsel  well  advised,"  ran  the  remonstrance  of 
the  marinen,  "that  if  wrong  or  grievance  be  done  tbem  in  any 
feshion  against  right,  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives,  children,  and 
all  that  they  have  and  go  seek  through  the  seag  where  they  shall 
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tbiok  to  make  their  profit."  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Edward's  ef-  Sko. 
forta  the  contest  continued,  and  Ptiilip  found  an  opportunity  to  s,^ 
cite  the  King  before  his  court  at  Paris  for  wrongs  done  to  fais  su-  ™''^ 
zerain.  Again  Edward  endeavored  to  avert  the  conflict  by  a  form-  J'| 
si  cession  of  Gaienne  into  Philip's  hands  during  forty  days,  but  — 
the  refnsal  of  the  French  sovereign  to  restore  the  province  left  no 
choice  for  him  fiut  war.  The  instant  revolt  of  Bailiol  proved  that 
the  French  outrage  was  but  the  first  blow  in  a  deliberate  and 
long-planned  scheme  of  attack;  Edward  had  for  a  while  no  force 
to  waste  on  France,  and  when  the  first  conquest  of  Scotland  freed  iem 
his  hands,  his  leagne  with  Flanders  for  tbe  recovery  of  Guienne 
was  foiled  by  tbe  refusal  of  his  baronage  to  follow  him  on  a  for- 
eigQ  campaign.  Even  after  tbe  victory  of  Falkirk,  Scotch  inde- 
pendence was  still  saved,  as  we  have  seen,  for  three  years  by  the 
threats  of  France  and  the  intervention  of  its  ally,  Boniface  the 
Kgbth ;  and  it  was  only  the  quarrel  of  these  two  confederates 
which  allowed  Edward  to  complete  its  subjection.  But  tho  rising 
under  Bruce  was  again  backed  by  French  aid  and  by  the  renewal 
of  the  old  quarrel  over  Guienne — a  quarrel  which  hampered  En- 
gland through  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  which  indi- 
rectly brought  about  his  tenible  fall.  The  accession  of  Edward 
the  Third  secnred  a  momentary  peace,  but  the  fresh  attack  on 
Scotland  which  marked  the  opening  of  his  reign  kindled  hostility 
anew;  the  yonng  King  David  found  refuge  in  France,  and  arms, 
money,  and  men  were  dispatched  from  its  ports  to  support  his 
cause.  It  was  this  intervention  of  Fiance  wnich  foiled  Edward's 
hopes  of  the  submission  of  Scotland  at  the  very  moment  when 
success  seemed  in  his  grasp ;  the  solemn  announcement  by  Charles 
of  Valois  that  his  treaties  bound  him  to  give  efiective  help  to  his 
old  ally,  and  the  assembly  of  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel,  drew 
the  King  from  his  Struggle  in  the  North  to  face  a  storm  which  his 
negotiations  conld  no  longer  avert. 

Tho  two  weapons  on  which  Edward  counted  for  success  at  the  ibu 
opening  of  the  contest  thus  forced  on  him  were  the  wealth  of  En- 
gland and  his  claim  upon  the  crown  of  France.  The  commerce 
of  the  country  was  still  mainly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  wool 
to  Flanders,  but  the  rapid  rise  of  this  trade  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  Edward  received  more  than 
£80,000  from  duties  levied  on  wool  alone.  So  fine  was  tbe  bi'eed 
of  sheep,  that  the  exportation  of  live  rams  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  wool  was  forbidden  by  law,  thongh  a  flock  is  said  to  have 
been  smnggled  oat  of  the  realm  shortly  after,  and  to  have  become 
the  sonrce  of  the  famous  merinos  of  Spain,  tip  to  Edward's  time 
few  woolen  fabrics  seem  to  have  been  woven  in  England,  thongh 
Flemish  weavers  bad  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  to  found  the 
prosperity  of  Norwich ;  but  the  nnmber  of  weavers'  guilds  shows 
that  the  trade  was  gradnally  extending,  Edward  appears  to  have 
taken  it  nnder  his  especial  care;  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  in- 
vited Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  country,  and  took  the  new 
immigrants,  who  chose  principally  Korfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  for 
the  Beat  of  their  trade,  under  his  especial  protection.     It  was  on 
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the  wealth  vhicli  England  derived  from  the  great  develapnieiit  of 
its  commerce  that  the  King  relied  in  the  pi-omotion  of  a  great 
leagae  with  Flandei-s  and  the  Empire,  bjr  which  he  proposed  to 
bring  the  French  war  to  an  end.  Anticipating  the  later  poli- 
cy of  Qodolphin  and  Pitt,  Edward  became  the  pay-master  of  the 
poorer  princes  of  Germany ;  his  BabBidies  purchased  the  aid  of 
Hainault,  Gneldrea,  and  Juliers;  sixty  thuuaand  browns  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  while  the  Emperor  himBeif  was  induced 
by  a  promise  of  3000  gold  florine  to  famish  2000  meo  at  arms. 
Years,  however,  of  elaborate  negotiations  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture brought  the  Kiug  little  frnit  save  the  title  of  Vicor-Geaeral 
of  the  Empire  on  the  lef^  of  the  Rhine.  Now  the  Flemings  hung 
back,  now  his  imperial  allies  refused  to  move  without  the  Emper* 
or's  express  consent ;  and  when  the  host  at  last  crossed  the  bor- 
der Edward  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  French  King  to  an 
engagement.  Fhilip,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  sweeping  the  Chan- 
nel and  barryiQ^  the  shores  of  England ;  and  his  tnreats  of  inva- 
sion were  only  averted  by  a  naval  victory  off  the  Flemish  coast,  in 
which  Edward  in  pei'son  utterly  destroyed  for  the  time  the  fleet 
of  France.  The  King's  difficulties,  however,  had  at  last  reached 
their  height.  His  loans  from  the  great  bankers  of  Florence 
amoaDted  to  half  a  million  of  our  money  ;  hia  overtures  for  peace 
were  contemptuously  rejected ;  his  claim  to  the  Erench  crown 
found  not  a  single  adherent.  To  establish  snch  a  claim,  indeed, 
was  difficult  enough.  The  three  sons  of  Philip  le  Bel  bad  died 
without  male  issue,  and  Edward  claimed  as  the  son  of  Philip's 
daughter  Isabella.  But  though  her  brothers  had  lefl  no  sons, 
they  had  left  daughters ;  and  if  female  succession  were  admitted, 
these  daughters  of  Philip's  sons  would  precede  the  son  of  Philip's 
daughter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  great  bulk  of  French  ju- 
rists asserted,  only  male  succession  gave  right  to  the  throne,  then 
the  right  of  Philip  le  Bel  was  exhansled,  and  the  crown  passed  to 
the  son  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  bad  in  fact  peacefully  succeed- 
ed to  it  as  Charles  of  Valoia.  By  a  legal  subtlety,  however,  while 
asserting  the  rights  of  female  succession  and  of  the  line  of  Philip 
le  Bel,  Edward  alleged  that  the  nearest  living  male  descendant  of 
that  king  could  claim  in  preference  to  females  who  were  related 
to  him  in  as  near -a  degree.  Though  advanced  on  the  accessioD 
of  Charles  of  Yalois,  the  claini  seems  to  have  been  regarded  on 
both  aidea  as  a  mere  formality;  Edward,  in  fact,  did  full  and  li^o 
homage  to  his  rival  for  his  Duchy  of  Guienne;  and.it  was  not  till 
his  hopes  from  Germany  had  been  exhausted,  and  his  claim  was 
found  to  be  useful  in  securing  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
that  it  was  brought  serioucly  to  the  front.  But  a  fresh  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  English  party  in  Flanders,  through  the  death  of  its 
chief.  Van  Arteveld,  was  poorly  compensated  by  a  new  opening 
for  attack  in  Brittany,  where,  of  the  two  rival  claimants  to  the 
duchy,  one  did  homage  to  Philip  and  the  other  to  Edward. 

The  failure  of  hia  foreign  hopes  threw  Edward  on  the  resonrces 
of  England  itself,  and  it  was  with  an  ai-my  of  thirty  thousand  men 
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that  he  laoded  at  La  Hogne,  and  commenced  a  march  wliich  was 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  His  aim  was  eimply'to  ad- 
vance ravaging  to  the  north,  where  he  designed  to  form  a  junction 
with  a  Flemi^iU  foroe  gathei-ed  at  Gravelinea;  but  the  rivers  be- 
tween them  were  caretiilly  guarded,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing 
a  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  and  by  forcing  the  ford  of 
Blanche-TSte  on  the  Somme,  that  Edward  escaped  the  necesiiity 
of  snrrendering  to  the  vast  host  which  was  hastening  in  pursuit. 
His  oommunications,  however,  were  no  sooner  seoui-ed  Uian  he 
halted  at  the  little  village  of  Creasy  in  Pontbieu,  and  resolved  to 
give  battle.  Half  of  his  army,  now  greatly  reduced  in  strength, 
consisted  of  the  lightrarmed  tbotmen  of  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the 
bulk  of  the  reinainder  was  composed  of  English  bowmen,  l^e 
King  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to  dismount,  and  drew  up  his  forces 
on  a  low  rise  sloping  gently  to  the  south-east,  with  a  windmill  on 
its  Bnmmit  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  bat- 
tle. Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  reserve,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  slope  was  placed  the  main  oody  of  the  army  in  two  div' 
ions,  that  to  the  nght  commanded  by  the  yonng  Piince  of  Walbs, 
that  to  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  small  ditch  pro- 
tected tlie  English  front,  and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were  drawn 
np  "  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,"  with  small  bombards  between  them 
"■  which,  with  fire,  threw  little  iron  balls  to  frighten  the  horses"- 
the  firet  instance  of  the  nse  of  artillery  in  field  war&re.  The  halt 
of  the  English  army  took  Philip  by  surprise,  and  he  attempted  for 
a  time  to  check  the  advance  of  his  army,  but  the  disorderly  host 
rolled  on  to  the  English  front.  The  sight  of  his  enemies,  indeed, 
stirred  the  King's  own  blood  tb  fury,  "  for  he  hated  them,"  and  at 
vespers  the  fight  began,  Filteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen, 
hired  from  among  the  soldiers  of  thb  Lord  of  Monaco,  on  the  sun- 
ny Riviera,  were  ordered  to  begin  the  attack.  The  men  were 
weary  with  the  march;  a  sudden  storm  wetted  and  rendered  JUBe- 
less  their  bowstrings ;  and  the  loud  ahoets  with  which  they  leaped 
forward  to  the  encounter  were  met  with  dogged  silence  in  the  En- 
glish ranks.  Their  first  arrow-flight,  however,  brought  a  terrible 
reply.  So  rapid  was  the  English  sJiot,  "  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
pnowed,"  "  Kill  me  these  Boonndrels,"  shouted  Philip,  as  the  Gen- 
oeae  fell  back;  and  his  men  at  arms  plunged  bntchenng  into  their 
broken  ranks,  while  the  Counts  of  Alen^on  and  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  knighthood,  fell  hotly  on  the  Prince's  line. 
For  the  instant  bis  stnalT  foroe  seemed  lost,  but  Edward  refused 
to  send  bim  aid.  "Is  he  dead  or  unhoi'sed,  or  so  wounded  that  he 
can  not  help  himself?"  he  asked  the  envoy.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the 
reply, "  but  be  ia  in  a  hard  passage  of  arms,  and  sorely  needs  your 
help."  "lietnm  to  those  that  sent  yon.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the 
King, "  and  bid  them  not  send  to  me  again  so  long  as  my  son 
lives !  Let  the  boy  win  bis  spnrs ;  for  I  wish,  if  God  so  order  it, 
that  the  day  may  be  his,  and  that  the  honor  may  be  with  him  and 
them  to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  charge."  Edward  conld  see, 
in  Ikct,  from  hia  higher  ground,  that  all  went  well  The  bowmen 
and  men  at  arms  held  their  gronnd  stoutly,  while  the  Welshmen 
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wero  stabbing  the  horses  in  the  mSl£e,  and  bringing  knight  after 
knight  to  the  ground.  Soon  the  great  French  host  was  wavering 
in  a  fatal  confusion.  "Yoa  are  m^  vaesale,  my  friends,"  cried  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip's  army,  to  the  no- 
bles around  him ;  "  I  pray  and  beseech  vou  to  lead  me  so  far  into 
the  fight  that  I  may  strike  one  good  olow  with  this  sword  of 
mine  1"  Linking  their  bridles  together,  the  little  company  plunged 
into  the  thick. of  the  combat  to  &11  as  their  fellows  were  falling. 
The  battle  went  steadily  against  the  French :  at  last  Philip  him- 
self hnrried  fi-om  the  field,  and  the  defeat  became  a  ront;  1200 
knights  and  30,000  footmen — a  number  equal  to  the  whole  En- 
glish force — lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 

"God  has  punished  us  for  onr  sins,"  cries  the  chronicler  of  St. 
Denys,  in  a  passion  of  bewildered  grief,  as  be  tells  the  rout  of  the 
great  host  which  he  had  seen  muatering  beneath  his  abbey  walla. 
But  the  fall  of  France  was  hardly  so  sudden  or  eo  incomprehensi- 
ble then  as  the  fall  of  chivalry.  The  lesson  which  England  had 
learned  at  Bannockbnm  she  taught  the  world  at  CreBsy.  The 
whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  on  a 
military  base,  and  its  base  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  churl 
had  struck  down  the  noble ;  the  bondsman  proved  more  than  a 
match  in  sheer  hard  fighting  for  the  knight.  From  the  day  of 
Creasy  fend^ism  tottered  slowly  bnt  surely  to  its  grave.  Bnt  to 
England  the  dav  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  military  glory, 
which,  fatal  as  it  was  destined  to  prove  to  the  higher  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  ration,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  energy  such 
as  it  had  never  known  before.  Victory  followed  victory.  A  few 
months  after  Crcssy  a  Scotch  army  which  had  burst  into  the  North 
was  routed  at  Keville'a  Cross, and  its  king, David, taken  prisoner; 
while  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  the  Garonne  left  England 
unopposed  in  Guieune  and  Poitou.  Edward's  aim,  however,  was 
not  to  conquer  France,  but  simply  to  save  English  commerce  by 
securing  the  mastery  of  the  Channel.  Calais  was  the  great  pirate 
haven ;  in  one  year  alone  twenty-two  privateers  bad  sailed  from  its 
port;  while  its  capture  promised  the  King  an  easy  base  of  com- 
munication with  Flanders,  and  of  operations  against  France.  The 
siege  lasted  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  Philip  had  failed  to  relievo, 
it  that  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.  Mercy  was  grant- 
ed to  the  garrison  and  the  people  on  condition  that  six  of  the 
citizens  gave  themselves  unconditionally  into  the  King's  hands. 
"On  them,"  said  Edward,  with  a  burst  of  bitter  hatred,"!  will  do 
my  will."  At  the  sonnd  of  the  town  bell,  Jehan  le  Bel  tells  ns, 
the  folk  of  Calais  gathered  round  the  bearer  of  these  terms, "  de- 
siring to  hear  their  good  news,  for  they  were  all  mad  with  hun- 
ger. When  the  said  knight  told  them  his  news,  then  began  they 
to  weep  and  cry  so  loudly  that  it  was  great  pity.  Then  stood  np 
the  wealthiest  bui^ess  of  the  town.  Master  Eustache  de  St.  Ilerra 
by  name,  and  spake  thus  before  all :  '  My  masters,  great  grief  and 
mishap  it  were  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as  this  is  to  die  by 
famine  or  otherwise;  and  great  charity  and  grace  woatd  he  win 
from  our  Lord  who  could  defend  thetn  from  dying.    For  me,  I 
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halve  great  hope  in  the  Lord  that  if  I  caa  save  this  people  by  my 
death,  I  shall  have  pardon  for  my  fanhs;  wherefore  will  I  be  the 
first  of  the  six,  aud  of  my  owd  will  put  myself  barefoot  in  my 
shirt  and  with  a  halter  ronnd  my  neck  in  the  mercy  of  King  Ed- 
ward.' "  The  list  of  devoted  men  was  soon  made  up,  and  the 
six  victims  were  led  before  the  King.  "AIL  the  host  asaembled 
together;  there  was  great  press,  and  many  bade  bang  them 
openly,  and  many  wept  for  pity.  .  The  noble  King  came  with 
his  train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed him,  though  great  irith  child,  to  see  it-hat  there  would 
he.  The  six  citizens  knelt  down  at  once  before  the  King,  and 
Master  Eustache  said  thus :  '  Gentle  King,  here  we  be  six  who 
ha%-a  been  of  the  old  boiirseoisie  of  Calais  and  great  merchants; 
we  bring  yon  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  and  ren- 
der them  to  yon  at  your  pleasure.  We  set  ourselves  in  such  wise 
as  you  see  purely  at  your  will,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  people 
that  has  suffered  much  pain.  So  may  you  have  pity  and  mercy 
on  us  for  yonr  high  nobleness'  sake.'  Certes,  there  was  then  in 
that  place  neither  lord  nor  knight  that  wept  not  for  pity,  nor  who 
could  speak  for  pity;  but  the  King  had  his  heart  so  hardened  by 
wrath,  that  for  a  long  while  he  could  not  reply ;  then  he  command- 
ed to  cut  off  their  heads.  All  the  knights  and  lords  prayed  him 
with  tears,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  have  pity  on  them',  but  he 
would  not  hear.  Then  spoke  the  gentle  knight.  Master  Walter  de 
Manny,  and  said, 'Ha,  gentle  sire!  hridle  your  wrath;  you  have  the 
renown  and  good  fame  of  all  gentleness;  do  not  a  thmg  whereby 
men  can  speak  any  villainy  of  you  !  If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men 
wilt  say  that  you  have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these  good 
citizens  to  death  that  of  their  own  will  are  come  to  render  tbem- 
selves  to  you  to  save  the  remnant  of  their  people.'  At  this  point 
the  King  chani;od  countenance  with  wrath,  and  said, '  Hold  yonr 
peace,  Ittaster  Walter !  it  shall  be  none  otherwise.  Call  the  heads- 
man [  They  of  Calais  have  made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that 
tbey  must  die  themselves  !*  Then  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England 
a  deed  of  noble  lowliuess,  seeing  she  was  great  with  childj  and 
wept  so  tenderly  for  pity  that  she  could  no  longer  stand  uprit^ht ; 
therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  lord  the  King, 
and  spake  on  this  wise:  'Ah,  gentle  sire!  from  the  d.iy  that  I 
passed  over-sea  in  great  peril,  as  you  know,  I  have  asked  for  noth- 
ing: now  pray  I  and  beseech  you,  with  folded  hands,  for  the  love 
of  our  Ijady's  Son,  to  have  mercy  npon  them,'  The  gentle  King 
'waited  a  wnile  before  speaking,  and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she 
knelt  before  him  bitterly  weepmg.  Then  began  his  heart  to  soft- 
en a  little,  and  be  said, 'Lady,  I  would  rather  yon  bad, been  other- 
where; yon  pray  so  tenderly  that  I  dare  not  refuse  you;  and 
though  I  do  it  against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  them,  I  give 
them  yon,'  Then  took  he  the  six  citizens  by  the  halters  and  de- 
livered  them  to  the  Queen,  and  released  from  death  all  those  of 
Calais  for  the  love  of  her;  and  the  good  lady  bade  them  clothe 
the  six  bai^esses  and  make  tbem  good  cheer." 
A  great  naval  victory  won  over  a  Spanish  pirate  fleet  which 
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was  eweepiDg  the  narrow  seas  coim)leted  the  work  which  had  be- 
gun with  the  captnre  of  Calais.  In  Froisaart's  naval  picture  we 
see  the  King  sitting  on  deck  in  his  jacket  of  black  velvet,  bis  head 
covered  with  a  black  beaver  hat  which  became  him  well,  and  call- 
ing on  his  minstrels  to  pla^  to  him  on  the  horn,  and  on  John 
Chandos  to  troll  out  the  songs  he  has  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many, till  the  great  Spanish  ships  heave  in  sight,  and  a  furious 
struggle  begins  which  ends  in  their  destniction.  Edward  was 
DOW  "King  of  the  Sea,"  but  peace  with  France  was  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Even  the  truce  which  had  for  eight  yean  been  forced 
on  both  conntries  by  sheer  ezhaustion  became  at  last  impossible. 
Edward  threw  three  armies  at  once  on  the  French  coast,  bat  the 
campaign  proved  a  fruitless  one.  The  "Black  Prince,"  as  the 
hero  of  Cressy  was  now  styled,  alone  won  a  distinguished  success. 
Northern  and  Central  Franco  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  utter 
ruin ;  the  royal  ti-easury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  unoccupied, 
the  troops  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  the  country  swept  by  ban- 
dits. Only  the  Soath  remained  at  peace,  and  the  young  Prince 
led  his  army  of  freebooters  np  the  Garonne  into  "  what  was  before 
one  of  the  fat  countries  of  the  world,  the  people  good  and  sim- 
ple, who  did  not  know  what  war  was;  indeed,  no  war  had  been 
waged  against  them  till  the  Prince  cam&  The  English  and  Gas- 
cons foand  the  country  fall  and  gay,  the  rooms  adorned  with  car- 
pets and  draperies,  the  caskets  and  chests  full  of  fair  jewels.  But 
nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers.  They,  and  especially  the 
Gascons,  who  are  very  greedy,  carried  off  every  thing."  The  cap- 
ture of  Narbonne  loaded  them  with  booty,  and  they  fell  back  to  . 
Bordeaux, "  their  horses  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they  could  hard- 
ly move."  With  the  same  aim  of  plunder,  the  Black  Prince 
started  the  next  year  for  the  Loire ;  but  the  assembly  of  a  French 
army  under  John,  who  had  succeeded  Philip  of  Valois  on  the 
throne,  forced  him  to  reti'eat.  As  he  approached  Poitiers,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  French,  who  now  numbered  60,000  men,  in  his 
path.  The  Pi-inoe  at  once  took  a  strong  position  in  the  fields  of 
Maupertuis,  his  front  covered  by  thick  hedges,  and  approachable 
only  by  a  deep  and  narrow  lane  which  ran  between  vineyards. 
The  Prince  lined  the  vineyards  and  hedges  with  bowmen,  and 
drew  np  his  small  body  of  men  at  arms  at  the  point  whero  the 
lane  opened  upon  the  higher  plain  where  he  was  encamped.  His 
force  numbered  only  8000  men,  and  the  danger  was  great  enongh 
to  force  him  to  offer  the  surrender  of  hia  prisoners,  and  an  oath 
not  to  fight  against  France  for  seven  years,  in  exchange  for  s  free 
retreat.  The  terms  were  rejected,  and  three  hundred  French 
knights  charged  np  the  narrow  lane.  It  was  soon  ohoked  with 
men  and  horses,  while  the  front  ranks  of  the  advancing  army  fell 
back  before  the  galling  fire  of  arrows  from  the  hedgerows.  In 
the  moment  of  confusion  a  body  of  English  horsemen,  posted  on  a 
hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  French  flank,  and  the 
Prince  seized  the  opportunity  to  fall  boldly  on  their  front.  The 
English  archery  conipleted  the  disorder  produced  by  this  sudden 
attack ;  the  French  King  was  taken,  desperately  fighting ;  sad  at 
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noontide,  when  his  army  poured  hack  in  utter  rout  to  the  gates 
of  Poitiere,  8000  of  their  number  had  fallen  on  the  field,  3000  in 
the  flight,  and  2000  men  at  arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were 
taken  prieoners.  The  royal  captive  was  led  in  triumph  into  Lon- 
don, and  a  truce  for  two  yeara  seemed  to  give  heaiing-time  to 
France.  But  the  miserable  country  found  no  rest  in  itseli^  The 
routed  soldiery  turned  into  free  companies  of  bandits,  while  the 
captive  lords  purchased  their  ransom  by  extortion  whioh  drove 
the  peasantry  into  universal  revolt  "Jacques  Bonhomme,"  as 
the  insurgents  called  themselves,  waged  war  against  the  castles; 
while  Paris,  impatient  of  the  weakness  and  misrule  of  the  Kegen- 
oy.rose  in  arms  against  the  Crown.  The  rising  had  liardly  been 
crushed,  when  Edward  again  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted 
land.  Famiue,  however,  proved  its  best  defense.  "I  could  not 
believe,"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  "that  this  was  the  same  France 
which  I  had  seen  bo  rich  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  it- 
self to  myey<»but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty^  land  uncul- 
tivated, houses  in  ruins.  Even  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  showed 
every  where  marks  of  desolation  and  conflagration.  The  streets 
are  dcseKed,  the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  whole  is  a  vast 
solitude."  Both  parties  were  at  last  worn  out.  Edward's  army 
had  fallen  back,  ruined,  on  the  Loire,  when  proposals  of  peace 
reached  him.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  English  King  waived 
his  claims  on  the  crown  of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Kormandy. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  which  included  Gas* 
cony,  Guienne,  Poiton,  and  Saintonge,  was  left  to  him,  no  longer  as 
a  fief,  but  in  fnll  sovereignty,  while  his  new  conquest  of  Calais  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  English  Crown. 


If  we  turn  from  the  stining  but  barren  annals  of  foreign  war- 
fare to  the  more  fi-nitful  field  of  constitutional  progress,  we  ai-e  at 
once  struck  with  a  marked  change  which  takes  place  dnriug  this 
period  in  the  composition  of  Parliament.  The  division,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  Honse  of  Commons 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Edward  the  First ;  in  the 
earlier  parliaments,  in  fact,  each  of  the  fonr  orders  of  clei^y,  bar- 
ons, knights,  and  bui^sses  met,  deliberated,  and  made  their  grants 
apart  from  each  other.  This  isolation,  however,  of  the  estates 
sooo  showed  signs  of  breaking  down.  While  the  clergy,  as  we 
have  seen,  held  steadily  aloof  from  any  real  union  with  Its  fellow- 
orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  drawn  by  the  similarity  of 
their  social  position  into  a  close  connection  with  the  lords.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by  the  baronage  to  an 
almost  equal  position  with  themselves,  whether  as  legislators  or 
councilors  of  the  Crown.    The  burgesses,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
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little  part  ia  FariiaTuentary  proceedings,  save  in  those  which  re- 
lated  to  the  taxation  of  their  class.  But  their  position  was  raised 
by  the  strifes  of  the  reign  wlaich  followed,  when  their  aid  was 
needed  by  the  baionage  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crown ;  and  their 
right  to  share  fully  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted  in  the 
famous  statute  of  Edward  the  Second,  Gradually  too,  through 
causes  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights  of 
the  shire  drifted  from  their  older  connection  with  the  baronage 
into  BO  close  and  Intimate  a  union  with  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  that  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the 
two  orders  are  found  grouped  formally  together,  nnder  the  name 
of  "The  Commons."  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  import 
tance  of  this  change.  Had  Parliament  remained  broken  np  into 
its  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens,  its  power 
would  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great  crisis  by  the  jcal- 
oudes  and  difficulty  of  co-operation  among  its  component  parts. 
The  permanent  union  of  the  knighthood  and  the  baronage,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  converted  Parliament  into  the  mere  rep- 
resentative of  an  aristocratic  caste,  and  would  have  robbed  it  of 
the  strength  which  it  has  drawn  from  its  connection  with  the 

freat  body  of  the  commercial  classes.  The  new  attitude  of  tbe 
nighthood,  their  social  connection  as  landed  gentry  with  tbe  bar- 
onage, their  political  onion  with  the  burgesses,  really  welded  tlie 
three  orders  into  one,  and  gave  that  unity  of  feeling  and  action  to 
our  Parliament  on  which  its  power  has  ever  since  mainly  depend- 
ed. From  the  moment  of  tbis  change,  indeed,  we  see  a  marked 
increase  of  Parliamentary  activity.  A  crowd  of  enactments  for 
the  regulation  of  trade,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  and  for  the  ui'o- 
tection  of  the  subject  against  oppression  or  injustice,  as  well  as 
the  great  ecclesiastical  provisions  of  this  reign,  show  the  rapid 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  Parliamentary  action.  A  yet  larger  de- 
velopment of  their  powers  was  offered  to  the  Commons  by  Edward 
himself.  In  his  anxiety  to  shift  from  his  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  war  with  France,  he  referred  to  them  for  counsel  on 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous  propositions  of  peace.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Commons  shrank  from  the  task  of  advising  the  Crown 
on  so  difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  state  policy.  "  Most  dreaded 
lord,"  they  replied,  "  as  to  your  war  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  it,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know  not  how,  nor 
have  the  power, to  devise:  wherefore  we  pray  your  Grace  to  ex- 
cuse us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  yon,  with  advice  of  the 
great  and  wise  persons  of  your  Council,  to  ordain  what  seems  best 
to  you  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  yourself  and  of  yonr  kingdom ; 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  thns  ordained  by  assent  and  agreement 
for  you  and  your  lords  we  i-eadily  assent  to,  and  will  bold  it  firm- 
ly established."  Bat  while  shrinliing  from  so  wide  an  extension 
of  their  responsUHJity,  the  Commons  wrested  from  the  Crown  s 
practical  reform  of  the  highest  value.  As  yet  their  petitions, 
if  granted,  had  been  embodied  by  tbe  Royal  Council  in  "  ordi- 
nances" at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  the  ordinance  was  in  actual  accordance  with  the  pe- 
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titioD  on  which  it  was  based.  It  was  now  agreed  that,  on  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  to  their  petitiocs,  ttiey  should  at  once  be  con- 
verted into  "  statutes,"  and  derive  force  of  law  from'  their  entry 
on  the  rolls  of  Parliament. 

The  political  responsibility  which  the  Commons  evaded  was  at 
last  forced  on  them  by  the  misfortnnes  of  the  war.  In  spite  of 
quarrels  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere,  peace  had  been  fairly  pre- 
served in  the  nine  years  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny; 
but  the  shrewd  eye  of  Charles  V.,  the  successor  of  John,  was 
watching  keenly  for  the  moment  of  renewing  the  struggle.  He 
had  cleared  his  kingdom  of  tlio  freebooters  hj  dispatching  them 
into  Spain,  and  the  Black  Prince  had  plunged  into  the  revolutions 
of  that  country  only  to  return  from  his  fruitless  victory  of  Nava- 
rete  in  broken  health,  and  impoverished  b^  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  The  anger  caused  by  the  taxation  which  this  necessi- 
tated was  fanned  by  Charles  into  revolt.  He  listened,  in  spite  of 
the  treaty,  to  an  appeal  from  the  lords  of  Gascony,  and  summoned 
the  Black  Prince  to  his  conrt,  "  I  will  come,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"  bat  helmet  on  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  my  back." 
War,  however,  had  hardly  been  declared  before  the  ability  with 
which  Charles  had  laid  his  plans  was  seen  in  the  seizure  of  Pon- 
tbieu,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ga- 
roDne.  The  Black  Prince,  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  walls  of  Li- 
moges, recovered  the  town,  which  bad  been  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  by  a  merciless  massacre  sullied  the  fame  of  his  earlier 
exploits;  but  sickness  recalled  him  home,  and  the  war,  protracted 
by  the  cantion  of  Charles,  who  had  forbidden  his  armies  to  en- 
gage, did  little  but  exhaust  the  enei^y  and  treasures  of  England. 
At  last,  however,  the  fatal  error  of  the  Prince's  policy  was  seen  in 
the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  in  a  deci- 
sive victory  which  it  won  over  an  English  convoy  oiFKochelle. 
The  blow  was  in  fact  fatal  to  the  English  cause,  wresting  as  it  did 
from  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  Charles  was  roused  to 
new  exertions.  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Angoumois  yielded  to 
his  general,  Da  Gnesclin,  while  a  great  army  under  John  of  Gaunt 
penetrated  fruitlessly  into  the  heart  of  France.  Charles  had  for- 
bidden any  fighting.  "If  a  storm  rages  over  the  land,"  said  the 
King,  coolly, "  it  disperses  of  itself ;  and  so  will  it  be  with  the  En- 
glish." Winter,  in  tact,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  his  great  host 
reached  Bordeaux.  The  failure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  de- 
fection, and  ere  a  yeai-  bad  passed  the  two  towns  of  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  were  all  that  remained  of  the  English  possessions  in  Ao- 
quiUtine. 

It  was  a  time  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as  England  had  never 
known.  Her  conquests  were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  fleets 
annihilated,  her  commerce  swept  from  the  sea ;  while  within  she 
waa  exhausted  by  the  long  and  costly  war,aB  well  as  by  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence.  In  the  hour  of  distress  the  eyes  of  the  feudal 
turonage  tamed  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church.  Never  had 
her  spiritual  or  moral  hold  on  the  nation  been  less ;  never  had  her 
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wealth  been  greater.  Out  of  a  population  of  little  more  than  two 
millioQB,  the  ecclesiastica  numbered  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand,  owning  in  landed  property  aJone  more  than  a  third  of 
the  soil ;  their  "  spiritualities  in  dues  and  offerings  amounting  to 
twice  the  royal  revenue.  The  position  of  the  bishops  as  statesmen 
was  still  more  galling  to  the  feudal  baronage,  flushed  as  it  waa 
with  a  new  pride  by  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  On  IhC) 
renewal  of  the  war  the  Bishop  of  Winoheater,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,was  at  once  removed,  with  other  prelates,  from  the  ministry, 
and  their  places  filled  by  creatures  of  the  baronage,  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  King's  son,  at  their  head.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed 
on  Church  lands,  and  projects  of  confiscation  were  openly  advo- 
cated. But  the  utter  failure  of  the  new  administration  and  the 
calamities  of  the  war  left  it  powerless  before  the  Parliament  of 
1376.  The  action  of  this  Parliament  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
character  of  the  national  opposition  to  the  illegal  government  of 
the  Grown.  Till  now  the  task  of  resistance  had  devolved  on  the 
baronage,  and  bad  been  carried  ont  through  risings  of  its  feudal 
tenantry ;  but  the  misgovern  me  nt  was  now  that  of  the  baronage 
itself.  The  progress  of  peace  and  order  had  rendered  a  recoui-se 
to  warfare  odious  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the  power  of  the 
Commons  afforded  an  adequate  means  of  peacefnl  redresa.  The 
old  reluctance  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  was  roughly  swept 
away  by  the  pressure  of  the  time.  The  knights  of  the  shire  united 
with  the  burgesses  in  a  joint  attack  on  the  Royal  Council.  "Test- 
ing in  God,  and  standing  with  his  followers  before  the  nobles, 
whereof  the  chief  was  John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  doings  were 
ever  conti-ary,"  their  speaker.  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  denounced  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  the  oppressive  taxation,  and  demanded 
an  account  of  the  expenditure.  "  What  do  these  base  and  ignoble 
knights  attempt?"  cried  John  of  Gaunt.  "Do  they  think  tSey  be 
kings  or  princes  of  the  land  ?"  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that, 
sick  as  he  was  to  death,  the  Black  Prince  gave  his  hearty  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  Commons.  Lancaster  was  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  fearlessly  in  its 
task  of  investigation.  A  terrible  list  of  ahnses  was  revealed, 
which  centred  in  the  infamy  of  the  King  himself,  who  bad  snok  into 
a  premature  dot:^,  and  was  wholly  under  the  infiiience  of  a  mis- 
tress named  Alice  Perren.  She  was  forced  to  swear  never  to  return 
to  the  King's  presenoe ;  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  im- 
peachment and  condemnation  of  two  ministers,  Lord  Latimer  aud 
William  Lyons,  and  to  the  solemn  presentation  of  one  hundred  and. 
sixty  petitions  which  embodied  the  grievances  of  the  realm.  They 
demanded  the  annnalassemblyof  Parliament,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion for  the  knights  of  the  shire,  whose  choice  was  now  often  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Crown ;  they  protested  against  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion and  Papal  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  Chnreh ;  petitioned 
for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  death  of  the  Pnnce  suddenly  interrapted  the 
work  of  reform ;  Lancaster  resumed  his  power,  and  by  an  nnsorupu- 
lons  interference  with  elections  procured  the  return  of  a  new  Pop 
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liaoient,  which  revereed  the  acts  of  its  predeceseor.  The  greed  of 
the  trinmpbaDt  baronage  broke  oat  in  a  fresh  strife  with  the  great 
charohmen  who  had,  whether  for  their  own  purposes  or  not,  sup- 
ported the  popular  party.  William  of  Wykeham  was  again  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  summoned  to  Farlianient.  Fresh  projects 
of  spoliation  were  openly  canvassed,  and  it  is  his  support  of  these 
plans  of  confiscation  which  first  brings  us  historically  across  the 
pathof  John  WycliE 

BeoUon  m.— Jolm  VjoUt. 

[^AulAoriliei, — In  addition  to  the  lirss  of  Wvclif  by  LewU  end  Vaugbsn,  we  noir 
foaaets  Dr.  £tiirUj'g  iaTsUable  account  of  the  Ikeroi'mer  in  his  preTace  to  the  "  Fas- 
cicBli  Zizanionim  (published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolla),  tha  documents  appended 
towhicti  ore  of  primary  authority  for  bis  history  and  that  of  his  fbilowers.  Wydira 
English  books  have  been  collected  by  Hr.  ThoniHS  Arnold  for  the  Unlmraiiy  of  Ox- 
ford ;  bis  Bible  baa  been  repnbiiihed  with  a  Tolnable  preAuse  by  Ber.  J.  Forsball  and 
Sir  F.  Hadiien.  Milman  ("  Z^in  Chris^anity,"  vol.  ti.)  has  givmi  a  lirilltBiit  i 
nary  of  the  Lollard  movement.] 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  ob- 
scurity of  WycliPa  earlier  lite  and  the  fullness  and  -vividness  of 
onr  knowledge  of  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  its 
close.  Bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  foarteenth  century,  he  had 
already  passed  middle  age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  master- 
ship of  Bslliol  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  recognized 
aa  first  among  the  school-men  of  his  day.  Of  all  the  scholastic 
doctors  those  of  England  had  been  throughout  the  keenest  and 
the  most  daring  in  philosophical  specnlation ;  a  reckless  audacity 
and  love  of  novelty  were  the  common  note  of  Bacon,  Dans  Scotus, 
and  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and  more  disciplined  learning 
of  the  Parisian  sohool- men,  Albert  and  Aquinas.  Bnt  the  decay  of 
the  University  of  Paris  during  the  English  wars  had  transferred 
her  intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  Wyclif  stood 
without  a  rival.  To  his  predecessor,  Bradwardine,  whose  work  as 
a  soholastio  teacher  he  carried  on  in  the  speculative  treatises  he 
published  during  this  period,  he  owed  the  tendency  to  a  predes- 
'  tinariaa  August! nianism  which  formed  the  groandwork  of  his 
later  theological  revolt.  His  debt  to  Ockham  revealed  itself  in 
his  earliest  efforts  at  Church  reform.  Undismayed  by  the  thun- 
der and  excommnuications  of  the  Church,  Ockham  had  not  shrunk 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  empire  from  attacking  the  foundations 
of  the  Papsl  supremacy  or  from  asserting  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power.  The  spare,  emaciated  frame  of  Wyclif,  weakened  by  study 
and  by  asceticism,  hardly  promised  a  reformer  who  wonld  carry 
on  the  stormy  work  of  Ockham ;  bnt  within  this  frail  form  lay  a 
temper  qnick  and  restless,  an  immense  energy,  an  immovable  000- 
viction,  an  uncorrquerable  pride.  The  personal  charm  which  ever 
accompanies  real  greatness  had  onlv  deepened  the  influence  he 
derived  from  the  spotless  purity  of  nis  life.  As  yet  indeed  even 
Wyclif  himself  can  hardly  have  suspected  the  immense  range  of  his 
intellectaal  power.    It  was  only  the  struggle  that  lay  before  him 
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which  revealed  in  the  dry  and  subtle  school-man  the  foander  of 
onr  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  popnlar  invective,  of  irony,  of 
persuasion,  a  dexterous  politician,  an  audacious  partisan,  the  or- 

f&niser  of  a  religions  order,  the  unsparing  assailant  of  abases,  the 
oldest  and  most  indefatigable  of  controversialists,  the  first  lie- 
former  who  dared,  when  deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and  deny 
the  creed  of  the  Christendom  around  him,  to  bi-eak  through  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the  free- 
dom of  religious  thought  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy. 

The  attack  of  WycUf  began  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
Cfanrch  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  of  spirit- 
ual decay.  The  transfer  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  robbed  it  of 
"much  of  the  awe  in  which  it  had  been  held,  for  not  only  had  the 
popes  sunk  into  creatures  of  the  French  King,  hut  their  greed  and 
extortion  produced  almost  nniversal  revolt.  Tlie  claim  of  first 
fi'uits  and  annates  from  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  assump- 
tion of  arighttoijispoaeofall  benefices  in  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
tbe  imposition  of  direct  taxes  on  the  clergy,  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign priests  into  English  livinf^s  and  English  sees,  produced  a 
fierce  hatred  and  contempt  of  Kome  which  never  slept  till  the 
Reformation.  The  people  scorned  a  "French  Pope,"  and  threat- 
ened his  legates  with  stoning  when  they  landed.  The  wit  of 
Chaucer  flouted  the  wallet  of  "  pardons  hot  from  Rome."  Parlia- 
ment vindicated  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  the  admission 
or  execution  of  Papal  bnlla  or  briefs  within  the  realm  by  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire,  and  denied  the  Papal  claim  to  dispose  of 
benefices  by  that  of  Provisors.  But  the  f^Inre  of  the  effort  show- 
ed the  amazing  power  which  Kome  had  acquired  from  the  unques- 
tioning submission  of  so  many  ages.  The  Pope  waived  indeed  his 
right  to  appoint  foreigners ;  but  by  a  compromise,  in  which  Pope 
and  King  combined  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Church,  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  the  wealthier  livings  still  continued 
to  receive  Papal  nominees.  The  protest  of  the  Good  Parliament 
is  a  record  of  the  ill-snccess  of  its  predecessor's  attempt.  It  assert- 
ed that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Pope  amounted  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  those  levied  by  the  King,  that  by  reservation  during  the 
life  of  actual  holders  he  disposed  of  the  same  hishopriofour  or  five 
times  over,  receiving  each  time  the  first  fruits.  "  The  brokers  of  the  • 
sinful  City  of  Rome  promote  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy 
dUtifiTs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while  the 
poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So  decays  sound 
learning.  They  present  aliens  who  neither  see  nor  care  to  see 
their  parishioners,  despise  Glod's  services,  convey  away  the  treas- 
ure o:  the  realm,  and  are  worse  tlian  Jews  or  Saiaoens,  The 
Pope's  revenne  from  England  alone  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
prince  in  Christendom.  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not 
to  be  shaven  and  shorn."  The  grievances  were  no  trifiins  ones. 
At  this  very  time  the  deaneries  of  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  York, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  was  repnted  the  wealth- 
iest English  benefice,  together  with  a  host  of  prebends  and  prefer- 
ments, were  held  by  Italian  cardinals  and  priests,  while  the  Pope's 
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collector  from  his  office  in  London  Bent  twenty  thonBand  markB  a 
year  to  the  Papal  treasury. 

If  extortion  and  tyranny  snch  as  these  severed  the  English  clergy 
from  the  Papacy,  their  own  selfishness  Bevered  them  from  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Immense  as  was  their  wealth,  they  bore  aa  littlo  as 
they  conld  of  the  common  bardens  of  the  realm.  The  old  quarrel 
over  the  civil  jariadiction  still  lingered  on,  and  the  mild  punish- 
menta  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  carried  little  dismay  into  the 
mass  of  disorderly  clerks.  Privileged  as  they  were  against  all  in- 
terference from  the  world  without,  the  clergy  penetrated  by  their 
control  over  wills,  contracts,  divorce,  by  the  dues  they  exacted, 
as  well  as  by  directly  religions  offices,  mto  the  very  heart  of  the 
social  life  around  them.  Thousands  of  snmraonera  enforced  their 
social  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  few  persona  of  substance  who 
escaped  the  vexations  of  their  conrts.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
moral  anthority  was  rapidly  passing  away;  the  wealthiest  church- 
men, with  curled  hair  and  hanging  sleeves,  aped  the  costume  of 
the  knightly  society  to  which  they  really  belonged.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  general  impression  of  their  worldliness  in  Chaucer's 
fiictore  of  the  hunting  monk  and  the  courtly  prioress,  with  her 
ove-motto  on  her  brooch.  Over  the  vice  of  the  higher  classes  they 
exerted  no  influeDce  whatever;  the  King  paraded  his  mistress  as 
a  queen  of  beauty  through  London,  the  nobles  blazoned  their  in- 
famy in  court  and  toumameot.  "  In  those  days,"  says  a  canon  of 
the  time,  "arose  a  great  rumor  and  clamor  among  the  people, 
that  wherever  there  was  a  tournament  there  came  a  great  con- 
course of  ladies  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful,  but  not  of  the 
best,  in  the  kingdom,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  aa  if 
they  were  a  part  of  the  toamament,  in  diverse  and  wonderful 
male  apparel,  in  party-colored  tunics,  with  short  caps  and  bands 
wound  cord-wise  round  their  head,  and  girdles  bound  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  daggers  in  pouches  across  their  body,  and  then 
they  proceeded  on  chosen  coarsers  to  the  place  of  tourney,  and  so 
expended  and  wasted  their  goods  and  vexed  their  bodies  with 
scurrilous  wantonness  that  the  rumor  of  the  people  sounded  ev- 
ery where;  and  thus  they  neither  feared  God  nor  blushed  at  the 
chaste  voice  of  the  people."  They  were  not  called  on  to  blnsh  at 
the  chaste  voice  of  the  Church.  The  clergy  were  in  tact  rent  bj 
their  own  dissensions.  The  higher  prelates  were  busy  with  the 
cares  of  political  office,  and  severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  by 
the  scandalous  inequality  between  the  rovennes  of  the  wealthier 
ecclesiastics  and  the  "  poor  parson"  of  the  country.  The  older  re- 
ligious orders  had  sunk  into  mere  land-owners,  while  the  enthusi- 
ssm  of  the  friars  had  utterly  died  away  and  lefl  a  crowd  of  impu- 
dent mendicants  behind  it.  In  Oxfonl  itself  a  fierce  schism  had 
for  some  time  divided  the  secular  clergy,  who  now  came  to  the 
front  of  the  scholastic  movement,  from  the  regulars  with  whom,  it 
had  beguD.  Fitz-Kalf,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  had  been 
its  diancellor,  attributed  to  the  friars  the  dedine  in  the  num- 
ber of  academical  students,  and  the  university  checked  by  statute 
their  admission  of  mere  children  into  their  orders,     Wyolif,  at  a 
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later  time,  denounced  them  aa  Bturdy  bezgan,  and  declared  form- 
ally  that  "the  man  who  goee  alone  to  a  Begging  fiiar  ia  iptofaeto 
ex  6ommanicat«. " 

Without  the  warning  ranke  of  the  clergy  stood  a  world  of  ear- 
neat  mea  who,  like  I^ers  the  Ploaghman,  denounced  their  worldii* 
nesB  and  vice,  ekcptioH,  like  Chancer,  laughing  at  the  jingling  bells 
of  their  hunting  abbota,  and  the  brutal  and  greedy  baronage  no- 
der  John  of  Gtaunt,  eager  to  drive  the  prelates  from  office  and  to 
seize  on  their  wealth.  Worthless  aa  the  last  party  seems  to  aa,  it 
was  with  John  of  Gaunt  that  Wyclif  had  allied  himself  in  the  firvt 
efibrt  ho  made  for  the  reform  ot  the  Church.  Aa  yet  his  quarrel 
waa  not  with  its  doctrine,  but  with  its  practice ;  it  was  on  the 
principles  of  Ockbam  that  he  defended  the  Parli&ment'a  indignant 
refuaal  of  the  "  tribnte"  which  was  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  biahopa  from  office  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  taxation  of  Church  lands.  But  hia  treatiae  on  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God"  (De  Dominio  Divitio)  shows  how  different  his  aims  rcalty 
were  from  the  selfish  aims  of  the  men  with  whom  he  acted.  In 
this,  the  moat  famous  of  hia  worka,  Wyclif  bases  bis  action  on  a 
distinct  ideal  of  eociety.  All  authority,  to  uae  hia  own  ezpreEsion, 
is  "  founded  in  grace.  Dominion  in  the  bigheat  aense  ia  in  God 
alone;  it  is  God  who,  aa  the  auaerain  of  the  universe,  deals  out  Hia 
mle  in  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various  stations  on  tenure  of  their 
obedience  to  himaelf.  It  waa  easy  to  object  that  in  such  a  case 
"  dominion"  could  never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a  breach  of  such 
a  tenure,  and  all  men  sin.  But,  as  Wyclif  urged  it,  the  theory  ia 
a  purely  ideal  one.  In  actual  practice  he  distinguishes  between 
dominion  and  power,  power  which  the  wicked  may  have  by  God's 
permiaaion,  and  Xa  which  the  Chriatian  mast  submit  from  motives 
of  obedience  to  God.    lu  his  own  scholastio  phrase,  so  strangely 

girvcrted  afterward,  here  on  earth  "God  must  obey  the  devil." 
ut  whether  in  the  ideal  or  practical  view  of  the  matter,  all  pow- 
er or  dominion  was  of  God.  It  was  granted  bv  Him  not  to  one 
person,  His  Vicar  on  earth,  as  the  Papacy  alleged,  bnt  to  all.  Tlie 
King  was  as  truly  God's  Vicar  as  the  Pope.  The  royal  power 
waa  as  aacred  aa  tne  ecoleaiastical,  and  as  complete  over  temporal 
things,  even  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  as  that  of  the  Church 
over  apiritnal  thiuga.  On  the  question  of  Church  and  State  there-  , 
fore  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  view  waa 
of  little  account.  His  application  of  the  theory  ©("dominion"  to 
the  individual  conscience  was  of  far  higher  and  wider  importanse. 
Obedient  as  each  Christian  might  be  to  king  or  pricat,  he  him- 
self^ as  a  posaessor  of  "  dominion,"  held  immediately  of  God.  Tlie 
throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of  personal  appeal.  What 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  by  tbeir 
theory  of  justification  by  faith,  Wyclif  had  attempted  to  do  by  his 
theory  of  "dominion."  It  was  a  theory  which  in  establishing  a 
direct  relation  between  man  and  Ood  swept  away  the  whole  ba&ia 
of  a  mediating  priesthood  on  which  the  mediseval  Church  waa 
built;  but  for  a  time  its  real  drift  was  hardly  perceived.  To 
Wyclif 'a  theory  of  Church  and  State,  his  subjection  of  their  teiii- 
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poralities  to  the  Crown,  hie  contention  that  like  other  property 
they  might  be  seized  aod  employed  fur  nationai  pnrpoaes,  his  wish 
for  their  voluntary  abandonmeDt  and  the  return  of  the  Church  to 
its  original  poverty,  the  olergy  were  more  sensitive.  They  were 
juat  writhing  onder  the  attack  on  Wykeham  by  the  nobles  when 
the  treatise  appeared,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Wyclif,  who  was 
r^^rded  as  the  theological  bulwark  of  the  Lancastrian  party, 
they  resolved  to  retam  blow  for  blow.  He  was  summoned  before 
Bishop  Conrtenay  oi  London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter accepted  the  challenge  as  really  given  to  himself,  and  stood  by 
Wyclif  s  side  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul's.  But  do  trial 
took  place.  Fierce  words  passed  between  the  nobles  and  the 
prelate ;  the  Duke  himself  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  drag 
Courteuay  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  at  last 
the  London  populace,  to  whom  John  of  Gaunt  was  hateful,  burst 
in  to  their  bishop's  rescue.  Wyclira  life  was  saved  with  difficulty 
by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery,  but  his  influence  seems  to  have  been 
DDsbaken.  Papal  bulls,  which  had  been  procured  by  the  bishops, 
directing  the  university  to  condemn  and  arrest  him,  only  extort- 
ed a  bold  defiance.  In  a  defense  circulated  widely  through  the 
kingdom  and  laid  before  Parliament,  Wyclif  broadly  asserted  that 
DO  man  oonld  be  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  "  unless  he  were 
first  excommunicated  by  himself."  He  denied  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  exact  or  defend  temporal  privileges  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures, declared  that  a  church  might  justly  be  deprived  by  the 
king  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of  duty,  and  defended 
the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  civil  tribunals.  Bold  as  the  do- 
fiance  was,  it  won  him  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  Grown. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lanibeth  Chapel  to 
answer  the  Archbishop's  summons,  a  message  from  the  Court  for- 
bade the  Bishop  to  proceed,  and  the  Londoners  broke  in  and  dis- 
solved the  session. 

Wyclif  was  still  working  hand  in  hand  with  John  of  Gannt  in 
advocating  his  plans  of  ecclesiaiitioal  reform|  when  tlie  great  in- 
surrection of  the  peasants,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  describe, 
,broke  out  under  Wat  Tyler.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  hk 
work'Was  undone.  Not  only  was  the  power  of  the  J.jancastrian 
party  on  which  Wyoltf  had  relied  for  the  moment  annihilated,  but 
the  qnarrel  between  the  Baronage  and  the  Church,  on  which  his 
action  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  was  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  danger.  Much  of  the  odium  of  the  outbreak  too 
fell  on  the  Reformer :  the  friars  charged  him  with  being  a  "  sower 
of  strife,  who  by  bis  serpent-like  instigation  has  set  the  serf  against 
his  lord,"  and  though  Wyclif  tossed  back  the  charge  with  dis- 
dain, he  had  to  bear  a  suspioion  which  was  justified  by  the  con- 
dnot  of  some  of  his  followers.  John  Ball,  who  had  figured  in  the 
firont  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of  his  adherents,  and 
was  alleged  to  have  denounced  in  hla  last  hoar  the  eonspu-acy 
of  the  "  vVyclifites."  His  most  prominent  scholar,  Nicholas  Her- 
fordjwas  said  to  have  openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  ot  Anb- 
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bishop  Sodbary.  Whatever  belief  sach  chargee  might  gain,  it  is 
certain  that  from  this  moment  all  plans  for  the  reorganizattoa  of 
the  Charch  were  confounded  in  the  general  odium  which  attaohed 
to  the  projectB  of  the  socialist  peasant  leaders,  and  that  any  hope 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Baronage  and  the  Par- 
liament was  at  an  end.  But  even  if  the  Peasant  Revolt  had  not 
deprived  Wyclif  of  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  party  with 
whom  he  bad  hitberto  co-operated,  their  alliance  must  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  new  position  which  be  bad  already  taken  np. 
Some  mouths  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  he  had  by 
one  memorable  step  passed  from  the  position  of  a  reformer  of  the 
discipline  and  political  relations  of  the  Charch  to  that  of  a  pro- 
tealant  against  its  cardinal  belief.  If  there  was  one  doctrine 
upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the  medieval  Church  rested,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  trensubstantiation.  It  was  by  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  performance  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  in  the  mass 
that  the  lowliest  priest  was  raised  high  above  pi-inces.  With  the 
formal  denial  of  tne  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  which  Wyclif 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1881  began  that  great  movement  of  revolt 
which  ended,  more  than  a  century  after,  in  the  establishment  of 
religious  freedom,  by  severing  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  act  was  the 
bolder  that  he  stood  utterly  alone.  The  university,  in  which  his 
influence  had  been  hitherto  all-powerful,  at  once  condemned  him. 
John  of  Oaunt  enjoined  him  to  be  silent.  Wyclif  was  presiding 
as  doctor  of  divinity  over  some  disputations  in  the  schools  of  the 
Augustiniau  Canons  when  his  academical  condemnation  was  pub- 
licly read ;  but  though  startled  for  the  moment  he  at  once  chal- 
lenged chancellor  or  doctor  to  disprove  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived..  The  prohibition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  he  met 
by  an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confession  which  closes 
proudly  with  the  quiet  words, "  I  believe  that  in  the  end  the  truth 
will  conquer."  For  the  moment  his  courage  dispelled  the  panio 
around  him.  The  nniversity  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  by  dis- 
placing his  opponents  from  office  tacitly  adopted  his  cause.  Bnt 
Wyclif  no  longer  looked  for  support  to  the  learned  or  wealthier 
classes  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  ap- 
peal is  memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our  history,  to  En- 
gland at  large.  With  an  amasing  industry  he  issued  tract  aOrCr 
tract  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin, 
the  abstruse  and  involved  argument  which  the  great  doctor-  had 
addressed  to  his  academia  hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and 
by  a  transition  which  marks  the  wonderful  genius  of  tne  man  the 
sohool-man  was  transformed  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer 
is  the  father  of  our  later  English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of 
our  later  English  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely  English  of  his 
tracts,  the  speech  of  the  plowman  and  the  trader  of  the  day,  though 
colored  with  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its  lit- 
erary nse  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own  as  the  style  in  which 
he  embodied  it — the  terse,  vehement  sentences,  the  stinging  sar- 
casms, the  hard  antitheses  which  roused  the  dullest  mind  Uke  a 
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.vhip.  Once  fairly  freed  from  the  trammels  of  anqnestioniiig  be-  & 
Yxeiy  WyclirB  mind  worked  fast  io  its  career  of  skepticism.  Par- 
dons, iudulgences,  absoiuiions,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the  ''' 
saints,  worship  of  their  images,  worship  of  the  saiata  themselves,  * 
were  successively  denied.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the 
one  groand  of  faith,  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the  rieht  of  ev- 
ery instructed  man  to  examine  the  Bible  for  himself,  threatened 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin.  Nor 
were  these  daring  denials  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  the  schol- 
ars who  still  clung  to  him;  with  the  practical  ability  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  Wyclif  had  organized,  some  few 
years  before,  an  order  of  poor  preachers,  "  the  Simple  PriestB," 
whose  coarse  sermons  and  long  ruaset  dress  moved  the  laughter 
of  the  clei'gy,  but  who  now  formed  a  priceless  organiEation  for  the 
(liffiisida  of  their  master's  doctrines.  How  rapid  their  progress 
inust  have  been  we  may  see  from  the  panic-struck  exi^gci-ations 
of  their  opponents.  Afew  years  later  every  second  man  you  met, 
they  complain,  was  a  Lqllard  ;  the  followers  of  Wyclif  abounded  • 
every  where  and  in  alt  classes,  among  the  baronage,  in  the  cities, 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  country-side,  even  io  the  monastic 
cell  itself. 

"  Lollard,"  a  word  which  probably  means  much  the  same  as  O: 
"idle  babbler,"  was  the  nickname  of  scorn  with  which  the  ortho-  ^ 
dox  churchmen  chose  to  insult  their  assailauts.  But  this  rapid 
increase  changed  their  scora  into  vigorous  action.  Conrtenay, 
now  become  archbishop,  summoned  a  council  at  Blackfriars,  and 
formally  submitted  twenty-four  propositions  drawn  from  WycliPs 
works.  An  earthquake  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  terrified 
every  prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate;  the  expulsion  of  ill-hu- 
mors from  the  earth,  he  said,  was  of  good  omen  for  the  expulsion 
of  ill-humors  from  the  Church;  and  the  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced. Then  the  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxford  as 
the  fonnt  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies.  In  an  English  sermon 
at  St.  Frideswide's,  Nioholas  Herford  had  asserted  the  truth  of 
Wyclif's  doctrines,  and  Courteiiay  ordered  the  chancellor  to  si- 
lence him  and  his.  adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treated  as  a 
heretic  The  chancellor  fell  back  on  the  liberties  of  the  univer- 
Mty,  and  appointed  as  preacher  another  Wychfite,  Repyngdon, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Lollards  "  holy  priests,"  and  to 
affirm  that  they  were  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Party  spirit 
meanwhile  ran  high  among  the  students ;  the  bulk  of  them  sided 
with  the  Lollard  leaders,  and  the  Carmelite  Peter  Stokes,  who  had 
procured  the  Archbishop's  letters,  cowered  panic-stricken  in  his 
chamber  while  the  chancellor,  protected  by  an  escort  of  a  hun- 
dred townsmen,  listened  approvingly  to  Itcpyngdon's  defiance. 
"I  dare  go  no  further,"  wrote  the  poor  friar  to  the  Archbishop, 
"for  fear  of  death;"  but  he  soon  mustered  courage  to  descend 
into  the  schools  where  Repyngdon  was  now  maintaining  that  the 
clerical  order  was  "  better  when  it  was  but  nine  years  old  than 
now  that  it  has  grown  to  a  thousand  years  and  more."  The  ap- 
pearauce,  however,  of  scholars  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes  to  ny 
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in  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  s  new  heretic  in  open  oongre^tioo 
maintained  Wvclirs  denial  of  trans uba tan tiatlon.  ''There  ia  no 
idolatry,"  cried  William  James,  "  save  in  the  eaorament  of  the 
altar."  "  You  speak  lilce  a  wise  man,"  replied  the  chancellor, 
Robert  Bygge.  Couitenay,  however,  waa  not  the  roan  to  hear  de- 
fiance tamely,  and  his  Bummons  to  Lambeth  wrested  a  submiEsion 
from  Rygge  which  was  only  accepted  on  his  pled^  to  suppress 
the  Lollavdiam  of  the  nniversity.  "I  dare  not  publish  them,  on 
fear  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  chancellor  when  Chiohete  handed 
him  his  lettera  of  condemnation,  "  Then  ia  your  university  an 
open /aufor  of  heretics,"  retorted  the  Primate,  "  if  it  enfiers  not 
the  Catholic  truth  to  be  proclaimed  within  its  bonnds."  The 
Royal  Council  supported  the  Archbishop's  injunction,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on  fire.  The  schol- 
ars threatened  death  to  the  friars, "  crying  that  they  wished  to 
destroy  the  nniversity,"  The  masters  suspended  Henry  Crump 
from  teaching,  as  a  troubler  of  the  public  peace,  for  calling  the 
Lollards  "  heretics."  The  Crown,  however,  at  last  stepped  rough- 
ly in  to  Courtenay's  aid,  and  a  roval  writ  ordered  the  instant 
banishment  of  all  &vorer8  of  Wyclif,  with  the  Beisure  and  de- 
struction of  all  Lollard  books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  univer- 
sity's privileges.  The  threat  produced  its  effect.  Herford  and 
Repyngdon  appealed  in  vain  to  John  of  Gaunt  for  protection ;  the 
Dnlce  himself^d enounced  them  as  heretics  against  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  after  much  evasion  they  were  forced  to  make  a 
formal  submission.  Within  Oxford  itself  the  snppreseion  of  Lol- 
lardiam  was  complete ;  bat  with  the  death  of  religious  freedom  alt 
trace  of  intellectual  life  snddenly  disappears.  The  century  which 
tbllowed  the  triamphs  of  Courtenay  is  the  most  bairen  in  its  an- 
nals, nor  was  the  sleep  of  the  university  broken  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  learning  restored  to  it  some  of  the  life  and  liberty  which 
the  Primate  had  so  roughly  trodden  out. 

.  Nothing  marks  tnoro  strongly  the  grandenr  of  Wyclirs  position 
as  the  last  of  the  great  school-men,  than  the  I'eludtance  of  so  bold 
a  man  as  Courtenay  even  after  his  triumph  over  Oxford  to  (ake 
extreme  measures  against  the  bead  of  Lollardry.  Wyclif^  though 
sumnfoned,  had  made  no  appearance  before  the  "  Council  of  the 
Earthquake.".  "Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  made  friends  to- 
day," was  his  bitter  comment  on  the  new  union  which  it  proved 
to  nave  sprung  up  between  the  prelates  and  the  monastic  orders 
who  had  so  long  been  at  variance  with  each  other;  "since  tbey 
have  made  a  heretic  of  Christ,  it  is  an  easy  inference  for  them  to 
count  simple  Christians  heretics."  He  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
sick  at  the  moment,  but  the  announcement  of  the  final  sentence 
roused  him  to  life  again.  "I  shall  not  die," he  is  said  to  have 
cried  at  an  earlier  time  when  in  i;rievous  peril,  '^but  live  and  de- 
clare the  works  of  the  friars."  He  petitioned  the  King  and  Par- 
liament that  he  might  be  allowed  freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  ho 
had  put  forth,  and  taming  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  at- 
tack of  his  assailants,  he  asked  that  all  religious  vows  might  be 
suppressed,  that  tithes  might  be  diverted  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  poor,  and  the  cler^  maintained  by  the  tree  aims  of  their  fiocks, 
that  the  Statutes  of  Frovieora  and  PramuDire  might  be  enforced 
aziiinst  the  Papacy,  that  churchmea  might  be  declared  iucapable 
of  secalar  offices,  and  imprisoDment  for  excommauicatioa  cease. 
Finally,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Council's  condemnatioD,  he  demanded 
that  tne  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  which  he  advocated  might  be 
freely  tanght.  If  he  appeared  in  the  following  year  before  the 
Convocation  at  Oxford,  it  was  to  perplex  his  opponents  by  a  dis- 
play of  scholastic  logic  which  permitted  him  to  retii'e  without  any 
retractation  of  liis  sacramental  neresy.  For  the  time  his  opponents 
teemed  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from  the  nniversity,  but  in  his 
retirement  at  Lutterworth  he  was  forging  duiing  these  ti-oiibled 
years  the  great  weapon  which,  wielded  by  other  hands  than  his 
own,  was  to  produce  so  terrible  an  effect  on  the  triumphant  hie- 
rarchy. An  earlier  translation  of  the  wholeBible,in  part  of  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  scholar  Horford,  was  being  revised  and  brought 
to  the  eeciHid  form,  which  is  better  known  as  "Wyclirs  Bible," 
wben  death  drew  near.  The  appeal  of  the  prelates  to  Rome  was 
answered  at  last  by  a  brief  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  Papal 
Court.  His  failing  strength  exhausted  itself  in  the  cold  aarcaetic 
reply  which  ezplamed  that  hts  refusal  to  comply  with  the  eum- 
fflona  simply  sprang  from  broken  health.  "I  am  always  glad," 
ran  the  ironical  answer,  "  to  explain  my  faith  to  any  one,  and 
above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
it  be  orthodox  he  will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  no  will  correct 
it.  I  assume,  too,  that  as  chief  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  for  among  tho  disciples  of  Christ  a  mBJority  is  rot 
reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the  fashion  ot  this  world, 
bnt  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  either  side.  Now 
Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of  all  men  the  poorest,  cast- 
ing  from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from  these  prem- 
ises, as  a  simple  connsel  of  my  own,  that  the  Pope  should  surrender 
all  temporal  authority  to  the  oivil  power,  and  advise  bis  clergy  to 
do  the  same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang  perhaps  from  a 
knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  The  terrible  strain  on  enei^ies 
enfeebled  by  age  and  study  had  at  last  brought  its  inevitable  re- 
snlt,and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  Wycltf  was  hearing  mass  in 
his  parish  church  of  Lutterworth  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by 
his  quiet  death. 

BMltua  IT.-Th«  Pm«u>t  KsTolt.    1877-lSSl. 

[Aullujritiet. — For  Ibe  condition  of  land  and  labor  at  this  time,  nee  Ihe  "  Hislory 
orPrices.-byProfeitor  ThoroldRogere,  the"I>omeeday-BookofSt.  PanlV  (Cam- 
den Sodelj)  with  Archdemean  Uale's  Talnnble  introduction,  and  Mr.  Seebohm'a 
"  EtMf*  on  ths  Black- Death"  (Fortnii/Aiij  Bmiew,  1866).  Among  the  chroniclera, 
Knjgbton  nnd  Walsingham  ara  the  fullest  and  most  valuable.  Ttie  eieut  Labor 
iiiatutes  will  ba  fbnnd  in  the  Parliamentoij  Rolls.] 


The  religions  revolution  which  we  have  been  describing  gave 
Ixesh  impulse  to  a  revolution  of  even  greater  importance,  which 
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had  for  a  long  time  been  changing  the  whole  face  of  the  coantry. 
The  manoriar  eystein,  on"  which  the  social  organization  of  every 
rnral  part  of  England  rested,  bad  divided  the  land,  for  the  poi^ 
poses  of  cultivation  and  of  internal  order,  into  a  namber  of  large 
eBtatee;  iu  each  of  which  about  a  fourth  of  the  soil  was  usually  re- 
tained by  the  owner  of  the  manor  as  bis  demesne  or  faome-&nn, 
while  the  remainder  was  distributed,  at  the  period  we  have  reach- 
ed, among  tenants  who  were  bound  to  render  service  to  their  lorvl. 
We  know  hardly  any  thing  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  these 
tenants  had  arisen  out  of  the  slave  class  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
first  English  settlers.  The  slave,  indeed,stili  remained,  though  the 
number  of  pure  "serfs"  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  other  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  He  was  still,  in  the  strictest  sense,  his  lord's 
property ;  he  was  bound  to  the  Boil,  he  paid  head-money  for  license 
to  remove  from  the  estate  in  search  of  trade  or  hire,  and  a  refusal 
to  return  on  i-ecall  by  his  owner  would  have  ended  in  his  pursuit  as 
a  fugitive  outlaw.  But  even  this  class  bad  now  acqnired  definite 
rights  of  its  own  ;  and  although  we  still  find  instances  of  the  sale 
ot  serfs  "  with  their  litter,"  or  family,  apart  from  the  land  they 
tilled,  yet,  in  the  bulk  of  oases,  the  amount  of  service  due  from  the 
serf  had  become  limited  by  custom,  and,  on  its  dne  rendering,  hts 
holding  was  practically  as  secure  as  that  of  the  freest  tenant  on 
the  estate  out  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  record  we  possess  the 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population  had  risen  to  a  position  of  far 
greater  independence  than  tnis,  and  now  formed  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietoin,  inferior  indeed  to  the  older  Teutonic  freeman,  but  tar 
removed  from  the  original  scrfi  N^ot  only  had  their  service  and 
the  time  of  rendering  it  become  limited  by  custom,  not  only  had 
the  possession  of  each  man's  little  hut  with  the  plot  around  it,  and 
the  privilege  of  turning  out  a  few  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  man- 
or,  passed  from  mere  indulgences  i^ranted  and  withdrawn  at  a 
lord's  caprice  into  rights  which  .could  be  pleaded  at  law,  but  the 
class  as  a  whole  were  no  longer  "in  the  power  of  the  lord."  The 
claim  of  the  proprietors  over  peasants  of  this  kind  ended  with  tbe 
due  renderini;  of  their  service  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne, 
and  this  service  might  be  rendered  either  personally  or  by  deputy. 
It  was  the  nature  aud  extent  of  this  labor-rent  which  determined 
the  rank  of  the  tenants  among  themselves.  The  villain,  or  free 
tenant,  for  instance,  was  only  bound  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest 
and  to  aid  in  the  plowing  and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent,  while 
the  cotter,  the  border,  aud  the  laborer  were  bound  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  home-farm  throufjhont  the  year.  The  cultivation,  in- 
deed, of  the  home-farm,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  demesne,  rest- 
ed wholly  with  the  tenants ;  it  was  by  them  that  the  great  gmnge 
of  the  lord  was  filled  with  sheaves,  his  sheep  sheared,  his  grain  malt- 
ed, the  wood  hewn  for  his  hall  fire.  The  extent  of  these  services 
rested  wholly  on  tradition,  but  the  number  of  teams,  the  fines,  the 
reliefs,  the  heriols  which  the  lord  could  claim  was,  at  this  time, 
generally  entered  on  the  court-roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  wbicli 
became  the  title-deed  of  the  tenants,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
copy-holders,  by  which  they  became  known  at  a  later  period.    Dis- 
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pnteB  were  easily  settled  by  tbe  steward  of  the  niaaor  on  reference 
to  diis  roll  or  on  or&l  evidenoe  of  the  cuetom  at  iaane ;  but  a  social 
amiD^etDeiit,  eminently  cb&racteristic  of  the  English  spirit  of  com- 
promise, gtmerally  aeoarcd  s  fair  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  It  was  the  duty  of  tbe  lord's  bailiff  to  ex- 
act their  dues  from  the  tenantry,  bnt  nis  coadjutor  in  this  office, 
the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was  chosen  by  the  tenants 
themselves,  and  acted  as  the  representative  of  their  interests  and 
tbeir  rights. 

The  iirst  disturbance  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  we  havi 
described  sprang  from  the  introduction  of  leases.  The  lord  of  thi 
manor,  instead  of  cultivating  the  demesne  through  his  own  bailiff, 
often  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  let  the  manor  to 
a  tenant  at  a  given  rent,  payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind, 
Thus  we  find  the  manor  of  Sandon  teased  by  the  Chapter  of  Sl 
Paul's  at  a  very  early  period  on  a  rent  which  comprised  the  pay- 
ment of  grain  both  for  bread  and  ale,  of  alms  to  be  distributed  at 
the  cathedral  door,  of  wood  to  be  used  in  its  bakehouse  and  brew- 
ery, and' of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages.  It  is  to  this  system  of 
leasing,  or  rather  to  the  nsnal  term  for  the  rent  it  entailed  (feorm, 
from  the  Latin  ^rma),  that  we  owe  the  words  "  farm"  and  "  farm- 
er," the  growing  use  of  which  from  tbe  twelfth  century  marks  the 
first  step  in  tbe  rural  revolution  which  we  are  examining.  It  was 
a  revolution  which  made  little  direct  change  in  the  manorial  sys- 
tem, bnt  its  indirect  effect  in  breaking  the  tie  on  which  the  feudal 
organization  of  the  manor  rested,  that  of  the  tenant's  personal  de- 
pendence on  his  lord,  and  in  affording  au  opportunity  by  which 
the  wealthier  among  tho  tenantry  could  rise  to  a  position  of  ap- 
parent equality  with  their  older  masters,  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. This  earlier  step,  however,  in  the  modification  of  the 
manorial  system,  by  the  rise  of  the  farmer  class,  was  soon  followed 
by  one  of  a  fax  more  serious  character  in  the  rise  of  the  free  labor- 
er. Labor,  whatever  right  it  might  have  attained  in  other  ways, 
waa  as  yet  in  the  strictest  sense  bound  to  the  soil.  Neither  villain 
nor  serf  had  any  choice,  either  of  a  master  of  of  &  sphere  of  toil. 
The  tenant  was  bom,  in  fact,  to  his  holding  and  to  bis  lord.  But 
tbe  advance  of  society  and  the  natural  increase  of  popalation  bad 
for  a  long  time  been  silently  freeing  the  laboi-er  from  this  local 
bondage.  The  influence  of  the  Church  had  been  exerted  in  pro- 
moting emancipation,  as  a  work  of  piety,  on  all  estates  bnt  its 
own.  The  fugitive  bondsmen  found  freedom  in  a  flight  to  char- 
tered towns,  where  a  residence  during  a  year  and  a  day  con- 
ferred franchise.  The  increase  of  population  bad  a  far  more  seri- 
ons  effect.  The  numbers  of  the  English  people  seem  to  have  all 
bnt  tripled  since  the  Conquest,  and  as  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  which 
was  applicable  to  all  landed  estates  not  held  by  military  tenure, 
divided  the  inheritance  of  the  tenantry  equally  among  their  sons, 
the  holding  of  each  tenant  and  the  services  due  from  it  became 
divided  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  labor-rent  thus  became 
more  difficult  to  enforce,  at  the  very  time  when  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  tenantry  and  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  inde- 
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pondence  made  it  more  bnrdenaome  to  those  vfao  rendered  It.  It 
was  probably  from  this  canse  that  the  commntation  of  the  arrears 
of  labor  for  a  money  payment,  which  had  long  prevailed  on  every 
estate,  gradually  developed  into  a  general  commutation  of  Bervices. 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  silent  progress  of  this  remarkable 
change  ia  the  case  of  St.  Edmnndsbury,  but  the  practice  soon  be- 
came universal,  and  "  malt-ailver,"  "  wood-silver,"  and  "  iarder  sil- 
ver" were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  older  persooal  serv- 
ices on  the  court-rolls,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Under  the  Edwards  the  process  of  commutation  was  hastened  by 
the  necessities  of  the  lords  themselves.  The  luxury  of  the  time, 
tbe  splendor  and  pomp  of  chivalry,  the  cost  of  incessant  cam- 
paigns, drained  the  purses  of  knight  and  baron,  and  the  sale  of 
freedom  to  the  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to  the  villain  af 
forded  an  easy  and  tempting  mode  of  refilling  them.  In  this  proc- 
ess Edward  the  Third  himself  led  tbe  way:  commissioners  were 
sent  to  royal  estates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  manumis- 
sions to  the  King's  serfs;  and  we  still  possess  the  names  of  those 
who  were  enfranchised  with  their  families  by  a  payment  of  hard 
cash  in  aid  of  the  exhausted  exchequer. 

By  this  entire  detachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence 
on  the  land,  tho  manoiial  system  was  even  more  radically  changed 
than  by  the  rise  of  the  serf  into  a  copy-holder.  The  whole  social 
condition  of  the  country,  in  tict,  was  modified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  class.  The  rise  of  the  free  laborer  had  followed  that  of 
the  farmer ;  labor  was  no  longer  bound  to  one  spot  or  one  master : 
it  was  free  to  hire  itself  to  what  employer,  and  to  choose  what 
Held  of  employment  it  would.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  in 
fact,  the  lord  of  a  manor  had  been  reduced  over  a  lai^e  part  of 
England  to  the  position  of  a  modern  landlord,  receiving  a  rental 
in  money  from  his  tenants,  and  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  hJa 
own  demesne  on  hired  labor;  while  the  wealthier  of  the  tenants 
themselves  often  took  the  demesne  on  lease  as  its  farmers,  aud 
thus  created  a  new  class  intermediate  between  the  larger  proprie- 
tors and  tbe  customary  tenants.  The  impulse  toward  a  wider 
liberty  given  by  the  extension  of  this  process  of  social  change  waa 
soon  seen  on  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  of  a 
spint  of  social  revolt.  A  Parliamentary  statute  of  this  period  tells 
ns  that "  villains  and  tenants  of  lands  in  villainage  withdrew  their 
customs  and  services  from  their  lords,  having  attached  themselves 
to  other  persons  who  maintained  and  abetted  them;  and  who, un- 
der color  of  exemplifications  from  Domesday  of  the  manors  and 
villas  where  they  dwelt,  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  services, 
either  of  their  body  or  of  their  lands,  and  would  suffer  no  distress 
or  other  course  of  justice  to  be  taken  against  them  ;  the  villains 
aiding  their  maintainers  by  threatening  the  officers  m  'i.^r  lords 
with  peril  to  life  and  limb,  as  well  by  open  assemblies  iiiVj  con- 
federacies to  support  each  other."  The  copy-holder  was  strug- 
gling to  become  a  freeholder,  and  the  farmer  (perhaps)  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  proprietor  of  the  demesne  which  he  held  on  lease.  It 
was  while  this  struggle  was  growing  iu  intensity  that  a  yet  more 
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formi4ab]e  difScnlt;^  met  the  lords  who  had  been  driven  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  their  aerfe  to  rely  on  hired  labor.  Every  ttiing 
depended  od  the  abundant  supply  of  free  laborers,  and  this  abun- 
dance suddenly  disappeared.  The  most  terrible  plague  which  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed  advanced  at. this  juncture  from  the  East, 
and  afler  devastating  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  swooped  at  the  olose  of  1848  upon  Britain.  The  tra- 
ditions of  its  destruotivenesa,  and  the  panic-struck  words  of  the 
statutes  which  followed  it,  have  been  more  than  jostified  by  mod- 
em research.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed  the 
population  of  England,  more  than  one  half  were  swept  away  la 
Its  repeated  visitationB.  Its  ravages  were  fiercest  in  the  great- 
er towns,  where  filthy  and  andrained  streets  afibi'ded  a  constant 
haunt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the  burial-ground  which  the  piety 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny  had  purchased  for  the  citizens  of  London,  a 
spot  whose  site  was  afterward  marked  by  the  Charter  House,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  corpses  are  said  to  have  been  interred.  Near- 
ly sixty  thousand  people  perished  at  Norwich,  while  in  Bristol  the 
living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But  the  Black  Death 
fell  on  the  village  almost  as  fiercely  as  on  the  town.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to  have  perished ; 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  were  left 
without  incumbents.  The  whole  organization  oi  labor  was  thrown 
out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it  difScnit  for  the  minor 
tenants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their  lands,  and  only  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  the  land-owners  induced 
the  farmers  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of  their  farms.  For 
the  time  cultivation  became  impossible.  "The  sheep  and  cattle 
strayed  throagh  the  fields  and  corn,"  says  a  contemporary,  "and 
there  wei-e  none  left  who  could  drive  tbem."  Even  when  the  first 
burst  of  panic  was  over,  the  sudden  rise  of  wages  consequent  on 
the  enormous  diminution  in  the  sapply  of  free  labor,  though  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  dis- 
turbed the  course  of  industrial  employments ;  harvests  rotted  on 
the  ground,  and  fields  were  left  untilled,  not  merely  from  scarcity 
of  hands,  but  from  the  strife  which  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
itself  between  capital  and  labor. 

While  the  land-owners  of  the  country  and  the  wealthier  crafts- 
men of  the  town  were  threatened  with  ruin  by  what  seemed  to 
their  age  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  new  labor  class,  the 
country  itself  was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of 
lawless  self-indulgence  which  followed  every  where  in  the  wake  of 
the  plagne  told  especially  upon  the  "  landless  men,"  wandering  in 
search  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  wandering  laborer  or  artisan  tnmed  easily  into  the 
"sturdy  >tggsr,"  or  the  bandit  of  the  woods.  A  snmmary  re- 
dress Tr?  'ficse  evils  was  found  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
in  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Statute  of  Laborei-s.  "  Every  man  or  woman,"  rnna  this  famous 
act,  "of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and 
within  the  age  of  three-score  years....  and  not  having  of  his  own 
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whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  hia  own  about  the  tillage  of 
whiph  he  may  occupy  himBelf,  and  oot  serviag  any  other,  shall  be 
bound  to  Berve  the  employer  who  shall  ruquiru  him  to  do  so,  and 
shall  take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  ia 
the  neighborhood  where  he  is  bound  to  serve"  two  years  before 
the  plague  began.  A  refusal  to  obey  was  pnnisbed  by  imprisoD- 
ment.  Sterner  measares  were  soon  found  to  be  neceesai-y.  Not 
only  was  the  price  of  labor  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  1 360,  but 
the  labor  class  was  once  more  tied  to  the  qoil.  The  laborer  wa* 
forbidden  to  quit  the  parish  where  he  lived  in  search  of  better- 
paid  employment;  if  he  disobeyed  he  became  a  "fugitive,"  and 
subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
To  enforce  such  a  law  literally  must  have  been  impossible,  for  com 
had  risen  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day's  labor  at  the  old  vages 
would  not  have  purchased  wheat  enough  for  a  man's  support. 
But  the  land-owners  did  not  flinch  from  the  attempt.  Tno  re- 
peated re-enactment  of  the  law  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying 
It,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  struggle  which  it  brought  about. 
The  fines  and  forfeitures  which  were  levied  for  infractions  of  its 
provisions  formed  a  lai^e  source  of  royal  revenue,  but  so  ineffect- 
ual were  the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  laborer  was  at 
last  ordered  to  be  branded  with  s  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  while 
the  harboring  of  serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  pnt  down.  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  existing  class  of  free  laborers  which  was  at- 
tacked by  tliis  reactionary  movement.  Kot  only  was  the  process 
of  emancipation  snddenly  checked,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  law- 

f'ers,  who  were  employed  as  stewards  of  each  manor,  was  reckless- 
y  exercised  in  cancehng  on  grounds  of  informality  manumissions 
and  exemptions  which  had  passed  without  question,  aud  in  bring- 
ine  back  the  villain  and  the  setf  into  a  bond^e  from  which  they 
held  themselves  freed.  The  attempt  was  the  moi-e  galling  that  the 
cause  had  to  be  pleaded  in  the  manor  couit  itself^  and  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  very  ofScer  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  judgment 
in  favor  of  his  lord.  We  can  see  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of 
resistance  through  the  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to  repress  it. 
In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labor  was  applied  with 
even  more  rigor  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and  combinations  be- 
came freqnent  among  the  lower  craflsmcn.  In  the  country  the 
free  laborers  found  allies  in  the  villains  whose  freedom  from  ma- 
norial service  was  questioned,  and  thionghout  Kent  and  the  eastern 
counties  the  gatherings  of  "  fugitive  serfs"  were  supported  by  an 
oi^anized  resistance  and  by  lai^  contribntions  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  tenantry.  The  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  ter- 
rible utterance  in  the  words  of  "  a  mad  pncst  of  Kent,"  as  the 
courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  preach- 
ing a  Lollardry  of  coarser  and  more  popular  type  tlian  that  of 
Wyctif,  and  who  found  audience  for  his  sermons  in  defiance  of  in- 
teraict  and  imprisonment  in  the  stout  yeomen  who  had  gathered  in 
the  Kentish  church-yards.  "  Mad"  as  the  land-owners  called  him, 
it  was  in  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that  Kngland  fii-st  listened  to 
the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
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"Good  people,"  cried  the  preacher,  "thiDgH  will  never  go  well  in 
England  bo  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so  long  aa  there 
be  villains  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are  they  whom  wo  call 
lords  greater  folk  than  wet  On  what  grounds  have  they  deserved 
it?  Why  do  they  hold  dh  in  serfage f  If  we  all  caiha  of  the 
same  father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or 
prove  that  they  are  better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  as 
gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride  ?  They 
are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines, 
while  we  are  covered  with  rags,  ITiey  have  wine  and  spices  and 
fair  bi-ead ;  and  we  oat-cake  and  straw,  and  water  to  drink.  They 
have  leisure  and  fine  honses;  we  have  pain  and  labor,  the  rain 
and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil 
that  these  men  hold  their  state."  It  was  the  tyranny  of  proper- 
ty that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  socialism.  A  spirit  fa- 
tal to  the  whole  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  the  pop- 
nlar  rhyme  which  condensed  the  leveling  doctiine  of  John  Ball: 
"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  tho  gentle- 
man?" 

The  rhyme  was  running  from  lip  to  lip  when  a  fresh  instance 
of  public  oppression  fanned  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a 
flame.  Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonored  old  age,  robbed  on 
his  death-bed  even  of  his  fingei'-rings  by  the  vile  mistress  to  whom 
he  had  olung,  and  the  accession  of  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Richard  the  Second,  revived  the  hopes  of  what  in  a  political  sense 
we  must  still  call  the  popular  party  in  the  Legislature.  The  Par- 
liament of  1377  resumed  its  work  of  reform^  and  boldly  assumed 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  by  means  of  a  standing  committee 
of  two  burgesses  of  London:  that  of  1378  demanded  and  obtained 
an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  its  subsidies  had  been  spent. 
Bnt  the  real  strength  of  these  assemblies  was  directed,  as  we  nave 
seen,  to  the  desperate  struggle  in  which  the  proprietary  classes, 
whom  they  exclnsively  represented,  were  striving  to  reduce  the 
laborer  into  a  fresh  serfage.'  Meanwhile  the  shame  of  defeat 
abroad  was  added  to  the  misery  and  discord  at  home.  The 
^French  war  ran  its  disastrous  course:  one  English  fleet  was  beat- 
en by  the  Spaniards,  a  second  sank  by  a  storm ;  and  a  campaign  in 
the  heart  ot  France  ended,  like  its  predecessors,  in  disappointment 
and  min.  It  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  failures  that  the  Par- 
liament granted  a  fresh  subsidy,  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  poll- 
tax  on  every  person  in  the  realm.  To  such  a  tax  the  poorest  man 
contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  the  wealthiest,  and  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  such  an  exaction  set  England  on  fire  from  sea  to  sea.  In 
the  eastern  counties  its  levy  gathered  crowds  of  peasants  togeth- 
er, armed  with  clubs, rusty  swords, and  bows;  the  royal  commis- 
sioners  sent  to  repress  the  tumult  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
a  party,  of  insurgents  in  Essex  gave  the  signal  for  open  revolt  by 
crossing  the  Thames  under  Jack  Straw  and  calling  Kent  to  arms. 
Canterbury,  where  "the  whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  threw 
open  its  sates,  plundered  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  dragged 
John  Ball  from  tts  prison,  while  a  hundred  thousand  Kentishmen 
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gathered  round  Wat  Tyler,  &  soldier  who  had  served  in  the 
French  wars,  and  who  was  at  once  reoosDued  as  the  bead  of  the 
insurrection.  Quaint  rhymes  passed  through  the  ooontry,  and 
served  as  summons  to  the  revolt,  which  soon  extended  irom  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  over  all  England  south  of  the 
Thames.  "  John  Ball,"  ran  one,  "  greeteth  yon  all,  and  doth  for 
to  understand  he  hath  rung  your  bell.  Kow  Hzht  and  mieht, 
will  and  skill,  God  speed  every  dele."  "Help  truth,"  ran  anotlier, 
"and  truth  shall  help  yont  Now  rei^neth  pride  in  price,  and 
covetise  is  conuted  wise,  and  lechery  withouten  shame,  and  glnt- 
tony  withouten  blame.  Envy  reigneth  with  treason,  and  sloth  is 
talce  in  great  season.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme  1"  We  rec- 
ognize Ball's  hand  in  the  yet  more  stirrins  missives  of  "Jack 
the  Miller"  and  "  Jack  the  Carter."  "  Jack  Miller  asketfa  help  to 
turn  bis  mill  aright.  He  hath  gronnden  small,  small :  the  King's 
Son  of  Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go  aright  with 
the  four  sailes,  and  the  post  stand  with  stead  fastness.  With  right 
and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will;  let  might  help  right, 
and  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might,  so  goeth  oar  mill 
aright."  "  Jack  Carter,"  ran  the  companion  missive, "  prays  you 
all  that  ye  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye  have  begun,  and  do  well, 
and  aye  better  and  better:  foi\at  the  even  men  heareth  the  day." 
"Falseness  and  guile,"  sang  Jack  Trewman,  "have  reigned  too 
long,  and  truth  hath  been  set  nnder  a  lock, and  falseness  and  guile 
reigneth  in  every  stock.  No  man  may  come  truth  to,  bnt  if  he 
sing  '  si  dedero.'  Trae-love  is  away  that  was  so  good,  and  clerks 
for  wealth  work  them  woe.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme."  In 
the  rude  jingle  of  these  tines  began  for  England  the  literature  of 
political  controversy :  they  are  the  first  predecessors  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  Milton  and  of  Burke.  Rough  as  they  are,  they  express 
clearly  enough  the  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the  revolt  of 
the  peasants ;  their  longing  lor  a  right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple 
justice ;  their  acorn  of  the  immorality  of  the  nonlea  and  the  in- 
ftmy  of  the  Court ;  their  resentment  at  the  perversion  of  the  law 
to  the  cause  of  oppression.  The  revolt  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  country:  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambnd^e  and  Hertfordshire, 
rose  in  arms:  from  Sussex  and  Surrey  the  insurrection  extended 
as  far  as  Winchester  and  Somerset.  But  the  strength  of  the  m- 
ing  lay  in  the  Kentishmen,  who  were  marching  on  London.  As 
they  poured  on  to  Blackheath,  every  lawyer  who  felt  into  their 
hands  was  put  to  death ;  "  not  tilt  all  these  were  killed  would  the 
land  enjoy  its  old  freedom  again,"  the  peasants  shouted  as  they 
fired  the  houses  of  the  stewards  and  flung  the  records  of  the  man- 
or courts  into  the  fiaroes.  The  whole  population  joined  them  aa 
thor  marched  along,  white  the  nobles  were  paralyzed  with  fear, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  fied  before  the  popular  hatred  over  the 
border,  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  young  King — ^he  was 
but  a  boy  of  sixteen — addressed  them  from  a  boat  on  the  river; 
but  the  refusal  of  his  Council  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop 
Sudbury  to  allow  htm  to  land  kindled  the  peasants  to  fury,  and 
with  ones  of  "Treason"  the  great  mass  rushed  on  London.     Its 
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gates  were  flang  open  by  the  poorer  artisans  tritbin  tbe  city,  and 
tbe  stately  palace  of  John  of  Gannt  at  the  Savoy,  tbe  new  inn  of 
the  lawyers  at  the  Temple,  the  houses  of  tbe  foreign  merchants, 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  But  the  insurgents,  as  tbey  prondly  boasted, 
were  "  seekers  of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers,"  and  a 
plandercr  found  caiTying  on  a  silver  vessel  from  the  sack  of  tbe 
Savoy  was  flung  with  bis  spoil  into  the  flames.  The  general  ter- 
ror was  showD  ludicrously  enongh  on  tbe  following  day,  whi 
darin"  band  of  peasants,  under  Tyler  himself,  forced  their  way 
into  the  Tower,  and  taking  the  panic-stricken  knights  of  the  gn^ 
rison  in  rough  horse-play  by  tbe  beard,  promised  to  be  their  equals 
and  good  comrades  in  the  time  to  came.  But  tbe  horse- play 
changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  Ai-chbishop  Sudbury  and  some 
of  the  ministers  who  had  hindered  tbe  King  from  a  conference 
with  the  peasants  were  discovered  in  the  chapel;  the  Primate  was 
dragged  from  his  sanctuary  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the 
same  vengeance  was  wreaked  on  the  treasurer  and  the  chief  com- 
missioner 1r  the  levy  of  the  hated  poll-tax.  Meanwhile  tbe  King 
found  tbe  mass  of  the  peasants  waiting  for  a  conference  with  him 
withont  the  city  at  Mile-End.  "  I  am  your  king  and  lord,  good 
people,"  the  bov  began  with  a  fearlessuess  which  marked  his  whole 
bearing  tfarongaout  the  crisis;  "what  will  ye?**  "We  will  that 
you  free  us  iorever,"  shouted  the  peasants,  "  us  and  our  lands ; 
and  tbat  we  be  never  named  nor  held  for  serfs."  "I  grant  it,"  re- 
plied Richard  ;  and  he  bade  them  go  borne,  pledging  himself  at 
once  to  issue  charters  of  freedom  and  amnesty.  A  shout  of  joy 
welcomed  the  promise.  iThrongbout  tbe  day  more  than  thirty 
clerks  were  busied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and  emaucipation, 
and  with  these  the  mass  of  tbe  insurgents  dispersed  quietly  to 
their  homes.  It  was  with  such  a  charter  that  William  Gnnde- 
cobbe  returned  to  St.  Albans,  and  breaking  at  the  bead  of  the 
townsmen  into  the  abbey  precincts,  summoned  the  abbot  to  de- 
liver up  the  charters  which  bound  the  town  in  serfage  to  his  house. 
But  a  more  striking  proof  of  its  servitude  remained  in  the  mill- 
stones, which  after  a  long  suit  at  law  bad  been  surrendered  to  the 
abbey,  and  placed  within  its  cloister  as.  a  triumphant  witness  that 
no  burgess  held  the  right  of  grinding  com  within  the  bounds  of  its 
domain.  The  men  of  St.  Albans  now  burst  tbe  cloister  gates,  and 
tearing  tbe  millstones  from  the  floor,  broke  them  into  small  pieces, 
"  like  blessed  bread  in  church,"  so  that  each  might  have  something 
to  show  of  the  day  when  their  freedom  was  won  again. 

Thirty  thousand  peasants,  howevei-,  still  remained  with  Wat 
Tyler  to  watch  over  the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  pledge,  and  it  was 
this  body  which  Richard  by  a  mere  chance  ^nconntered  the  next 
moniiag  at  Smithfield,  Hot  words,  passed  between  bis  train  and 
the  Masant  leader,  who  bad  advanced  to  a  fresh  conference  with 
the  King;  and  a  threat  brought  on  a  brief  souffle,  in  which  the 
Mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth,  struck  Tyler  with  bis  dag- 
ger to  the  ground.  "  Kill,  kill,"  shouted  the  crowd,  "  they  have 
killed  our  captain."  '  "What  need  ye,  my  masters?"  cried  the 
boy-King,  as  he  rode  boldly  to  the  front.     "  I  am  your  captain  aiid 
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your  king  t  Follow  me."  The  hopes  df  .the  peasants  centred  in 
tho  young  Bovei'eign:  one  object  of  their  rising  Lad  been  to  free 
him  from  the  evil  counaelorB  who,  as  they  believed,  abused  bis 
yontb,  and  they  now  followed  him  with  a  touching  loyalty  and 
trust  to  the  Tower.  His  mother  welcomed  him  with  tears  of  joy. 
"Rejoice  and  praise  God,"  the  boy  answered,  "for  I  have  recov- 
ered to-day  my  heritnee  which  was  lost,  and  the  realm  of  Eii< 
gland."  The  panic  of  the  nobles  had  in  faot  passed  away,  and  six 
thousand  knights  gathei-ed  round  the  King,  eager  for  blood ;  but 
Richard  was  as  yet  true  to  his  word :  he  contented  himself  with 
issuing  the  promised  letters  of  freedom  and  dismissing  the  peas- 
ants to  their  homes.  The  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  from  being  at 
an  end.  A  strong  body  of  peasants  occupied  St.  Albans.  In  the 
eastern  counties  fifty  thousand  men  forced  the  gates  of  Sl  Ed- 
mundsbury  and  wrested  from  the  trembling  monlts  a  charter  of 
enfranchisement  for  the  town.  Littester,  a  dyer  of  Norwich, 
headed  a  strong  mass  of  peasants,  under  the  title  of  the  King  of 
the  Commons,  and  compelled  the  nobles  he  had  captured  to  act  as 
his  meat-tasters  and  to  serve  bim  on  their  knees  during  his  repast. 
But  tbe  death  of  Tyler  gave  courage  to  tbe  nobles,  while  it  seems 
to  have  robbed  the  action  of  the  peasants  of  all  concert  and  de- 
cision. The  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich  fell  lance  in  hand  on  the 
rebel  camp  in  his  own  diocese,  and  scattered  them  at  the  first 
shock ;  while  the  King,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  spread  ter- 
ror 1>y  the  mthlessuess  of  his  executions  as  he  marched  in  tri- 
umph through  Kent  and  Essex.  But  the  stubbornness  of  the  re- 
sistance which  he  met  showed  the  temper  of  the  people.  The  vil- 
lagers of  Billericay  demanded  from  tne  King  the  same  liberties 
as  their  lords,  and  on  his  refusal  thr^w  themselves  into  the  woods 
and  fought  two  hard  fi'ghts  befora  they  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. It  was  only  by  thi-eats  of  death  that  verdicts  of  guilty 
could  be  wrung  from  tbe  Essex  jurora  when  tbe  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt were  brought  before  them,  Grindecobbe  was  offered  his  life 
if  ha  would  persuade  his  followers  at  St  Albans  to  restore  the 
chnrtei-s  they  had  wrung  from  the  monks.  He  turned  bravely  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  and  bade  them  take  no  thought  for  his  trou- 
ble. "  If  I  die,"  he  said, "  I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  tbe  freedom 
we  have  won,  counting  myself  happy  to  end  my  life  by  such  a  . 
martyrdom.  Do,  then,  to-day  as  yon  would  have  done  had  I  been 
killed  yesterday."  But  the  stuboom  will  of  the  conquered  wan 
met  by  as  stubborn  a  will  in  their  conquerors.  The  Royal  Council 
indeed  showed  its  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  policy  of  resist- 
ance by  submitting  the  question  of  enfranchisement  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had  assembled  on  the  suppression  of  tbe  revolt  with 
words  which  suggested  a  compromise.  "  If  yon  desire  to  enfran- 
chise and  set  at  liberty  the  said  serfs,"  ran  the  royal  message, "  by 
your  common  assent,  as  the  King  has  been  informed  that' some  ot' 
you  desire,  be  will  consent  to.  your  prayer."  But  no  thoughts  of 
compromise  infiucnced  the  land-owners  in  their  reply.  The  King's 
grant  and  letters,  the  Parliament  answered  with  perfect  truth, 
were  legally  null  and  void :  their  serfs  were  their  goods,  and  thu 
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King  coiiM  not  take  their  goods  from  them  bat  hy  their  own 
sent.     "And  this  oooBent,"  they  ended, "  we  have  never  given  and 
never  will  give,  were  we  all  to  die  la  one  day." 


SmUob  V.-Btcfa«rd  tks  aeeoad.    1381-1S9B. 

[AHliorilia. — Tbe  "Annitlea  lUcardi  Secnndi  et  Henric[  Qnsrti,"  published  bj 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (in  "  Trokalowe  et  Anon.  Chronica")  form  the  buig  for  thii 
period  of  (he  St.  Albans  compilBtion  which  paisu  under  (he  name  of  WiUsingham, 
anJ  from  which  the  Life  of  Richard  bj  the  Monk  of  Eresbam  is  for  the  most  part 
derited.  The  «unB  violent  Lancoitrian  sjmpathf  runs  through  WalainKliain  and 
the  fifth  book  of  Knyghton's  Chronide,  a  work  nhich  ne  probably  owe,  not  to 
Knvghton  himself,  bat  to  a  coDtemporary  canon  of  Leicester.  The  French  anlhor- 
iriei,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Tehementlir  od  Richard's  side.  Froissart,  who  ends  at 
this  time,  iasuppleinenledbjthe  metrical  historTOf  Cr«ton  (in  Archieologia,  vol.  its.) 
and  the  "Chroniqaa  de  taTraiion  et  Mort  de  Kichard"  (English  Hiutorical  Society), 
both  tbe  works  or  French  anlhors,  and  published  in  France  in  the  lime  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  prob&bly  with  the  aim  of  arouaing  French  feeling  agHinat  the  polic?  of  in- 
Ts^on  which  had  been  reriTed  by  the  House  of  Lancaner.  For  the  popular  feeling 
in  EngUnd  we  may  consoil  Mr.  Wright's  "Political  Songs  from  Edward  IIL  to 
Ricbud  III."  (Master  of  Rolls' Series).  The  Fcedent  and  Jiolli  ofrarlUment  are 
indispensnble  for  thia  period  :  its  constitutional  importance  baa  been  ably  ilinstnited 
by  Mr.  ilnllam  ("Middle  Ages").  The  poem  of  William  Longland,  tbe  "Com- 
plaint ofPierslhePlonghman"  (admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Bkeat  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society),  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  socud  condition  of  England  et  tbe 
time  J  ne  owe  to  the  same  anlhor  n  poem  on  "The  Depotition  of  Richard  IL  " 
irbich  has  been  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  The  best  modem  work  on  Mc 
ard  the  Second  is  that  of  M.  Wallon  ("Richard  II."    Paris ;  I8C4)]. 


All  the  darker  and  sterner  aspects  of  the  age  which  we  have 
heen  viewing,  its  social  revolt,  its  moral  and  reUgioua  awakening, 
the  misery  of  the  peasant,  the  protest  of  tlie  Lollard,  are  painted 
with  a  terrible  fidelity  in  the  poem  of  William  Longland.  Noth- 
ing brings  more  vividly  home  to  us  the  social  chasm  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  severed  the  rich  from  the  poor  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  ".Complaint  of  Piers  the  Ploughman"  and  the 
"Canterbury  Tales."  The  world  of  wealth  and  ease  and  laughter 
through  which  the  courtly  Chaucer  moves  with  eyes  downcast  as 
in  a  pleasant  dream  is  a  far-off  world  of  wrong  and  of  ungodli- 
ness to  the  gaunt  poet  of  the  poor.  Bom  probably  in  Shropshire, 
where  he  had  been  put  to  school  and  received  minor  orders  as  a 
clerk, "  Long  Will,"  as  Longland  was  nicknamed  for  his  tall  stat- 
ure, found  bis  way  at  an  early  ^e  to  London,  and  earned  a  mis- 
erable livelihood  there  by  singing  placebos  and  diriges  in  the  state- 
ly funerals  of  his  day.  Men  took  the  silent,  moody  clerk  for  a 
madman;  his  bitter  poverty  quickened  the  defiant  pride  that 
made  him  toath — as  be  tetla  us — to  bow  to  the  gay  lords  and 
dames  who  rode  decked  in  silver  and  minivere  along  the  Cheap, 
or  to  exchange  a  "  God  save  yon"  with  the  law  sergeants  as  he 
passed  their  new  house  in  the  Temple.  His  world  is  the  world 
of  the  poor;  he  dwells  on  the  poor  man^s  life,  on  his  hunger  and 
toil,  his  rough  revelry  and  his  despair  with  the  narrow  intensity 
of  a  man  who  has  no  ontlook  beyond  it.  The  narrowness,  tbe 
misery,  tbe  monotony  of  the  life  he  paints  reflect  themselves  ia  his 
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Terse.  It  ia  only  here  snd  there  that  a  love  of  ntttnre  or  %  grim 
earnestness  of  wntth  quickens  bis  rhyme  into  poetry;  there  is  not 
a  gleam  of  the  bright  human  eymptithy  of  Chanoer,  of  his  freeb 
delight  in  the  gayety,  the  tendemesa,  the  daring  of  the  world 
aboat  him,  of  his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest  contrasts, 
of  his  delicate  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit.  The  cumbrous  allegory, 
the  tedious  platitudes,  the  rhymed  texts  from  Scripture  which 
form  the  staple  of  Longland'a  work,  are  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  phrases  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  by  bitter  outbursts, 
by  pictures  of  a  broad  Hogarthian  humor.  What  chains  one  to 
the  poem  is  its  deep  under-tone  of  sadness :  the  world  is  out  of 

J*oiiit,  and  the  gaunt  rhymer  who  stalks  silently  along  the  Strand 
as  no  faith  in  his  power  to  put  it  right  His  poem  covers  indeed 
an  age  of  shame  and  suffenug  such  as  England  had  never  known, 
for  if  its  first  brief  sketch  appeared  two  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny  its  completion  may  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Thii-d,  and  its  final  issue  preceded  but  by  a  single 
year  the  Peasant  Revolt  Londoner  as  he  is,  Will's  fancy  flies 
far  from  the  siu  and  suffering  of  the  great  city  to  a  May  morning 
in  the  Malvern  Hills.  "  I  was  very  torwandered  and  went  me  to 
rest  under  a  broad  bank  by  a  burn  side,  and  as  I  lay  and  leaned 
and  looked  in  the  water  \  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  sweyved 
(sonnded)  so  merry."  Just  ae  Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  fignres 
of  the  world  he  saw  into  his  pilgrim  tram,  so  the  dreamer  gathers 
into  a  wide  field  his  army  of  traders  and  chafferers,  of  hermits  and 
solitaries,  of  minstrels,  "japers  and  jinglers,"  bidders  and  beggars, 
plowmen  that "  in  setting  and  ia  sowing  swonken  (toil)  full  hard," 
pilgrims  "  with  their  wenches  after,"  weavers  and  laborers,  burgess 
and  bondman,  lawyer  and  scrivener,  court-haunting  bishops,  fnara, 
and  pardoners  "  parting  the  silver"  with  the  pari£  priest.  Hieir 
pilgrimage  is  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Trath;  their  guide  to 
Truth  neither  clerk  nor  priest  but  Peterkin  the  Ploughman,  whom 
they  find  plowing  in  his  field.  He  it  is  who  bids  the  knight 
no  more  wrest  gifls  from  his  tenant  nor  misdo  with  the  poor. 
"Though  he  be  thine  underling  here,  well  may  hap  in  heaven  that 

be  be  worthier  set  and  with  more  bliss  than  thou For  in  char- 

nel  at  churoh  churles  be  evil  to  know,  or  a  knight,  from  a  knave 
there."  The  gospel  of  equality  is  backed  by  the  gospel  of  labor. 
The  aim  of  the  P^ughman  is  to  work,  and  to  make  the  world  work 
with  him.  He  warns  the  laborer  as  he  warns  the  knigbL  Hnn- 
ger  is  God's  instrument  in  bringing  the  idlest  to  toil,  and  Hunger 
waits  to  work  her  will  on  the  idler  and  the  waster.  On  the  eve 
of  the  great  struggle  between  wealth  and  tabor,  Longland  stands 
atone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  in  his  shrewd  political  and  religious 
common  sense.  In  the  face  of  the  popular  hatred  toward  John  of 
Gaunt,  he  paints  the  Duke  in  a  famons  apologue  as  the  cat  who, 
greedy  as  she  might  be,  at  any  rata  keeps  the  noble  rats  from  ut- 
terly devouring  the  mice  of  the  people.  The  poet  is  loyal  to  the 
Churoh,  but  his  pilgrimage  is  not  to  Walsingham,  but  to  Truth; 
be  proclaims  a  righteous  life  to  be  better  than  a  host  of  indul- 
genccs,  and  God  sends  His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dlspnte 
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it.  But  he  eings  as  a  man  conicious  of  his  loneliness  and'  with- 
out hope.  It  is  only  in  a  dream  that  he  sees  Corruption,  "  Lady- 
Meed,"  brought  to  trial,  and  the  vorld  repenting  at  the  preaching 
of  Reason.  In  the  waking  life  Reason  finds  no  listeners.  The 
poet  himself  is  looked  upon — he  tells  tis  bitterly — as  a  madman. 
There  is  a  terrible  despair  in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  where 
the  triumph  of  Christ  is  only  followed  by  the  reign  of  Antichrist ; 
Iwhere  Contrition  slnmbers  amid  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin;  and 
Conscience,  hard  beset  by  Pride  and  Sloth,  rouses  himself  with  a 
last  eSbrt,  and  seizing  his  pilgrim  staff  wanders  over  the  world  to 
find  Piers  the  Ploughman. 

The  strife  indeed  which  Longland  would  have  averted  raged  only 
the  more  fiercely  after  the  repression  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  The 
Statutes  of  Laborers,  effective  as  they  proved  in  sowing  hatred 
between  rich  and  .poor,  and  in  creating  a  mass  of  panperism  for 
later  times  to  deal  with,  were  powerless  for  their  immediate  endi 
either  in  reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in  restricting  the 
mass  of  floating  labor  to  definite  areas  of  employmenL  During 
the  century  and  a  half  after  the  Peasant  Revolt  villainage  died 
ont  so  rapidly  that  it  became  a  rare  and  antiquated  thing.-  ' 
hundred  years  after  the  Black  Death,  we  team  from  a  high  anthi 
ity  that  the  wages  of  an  English  laborer  "  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  conld  have  been  obtained 
for  the  wages  paid  under  Edward  the  Third."  The  statement  is 
corroborated  by  the  incidental  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes  which  we  find  in  "Piers  the  Ploughman."  Laborers, 
Lofigland  tells  ns, "  that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands," 
disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  "  fresh  fiesh 
or  fish,  fried  or  baken,  and  that  hot  or  hotter  for  chilling  of  their 
maw."  The  market  was  stilt  in  &ct  in  the  laborer's  nand»,  in 
spite  of  statutes;  "and  but  if  he  be  highly  hired  else  will  he  chide 
and  wail  the  time  that  he  was  made  a  workman."  The  poet  saw 
clearly  that  as  population  rose  to  its  normal  rate  times  such  as 
these  would  pass  away.  "  Whiles  Hunger  was  their  master  here 
would  none  of  them  chide  nor  strive  agatost  Am  statute,  so  sternly 
he  looked :  and  I  warn  you,  workmen,  win  while  ye  may,  for  Hun- 
ger bitherward  hasteth  him  fast."  But  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  during  which  employment 
for  this  floating  mass  of  labor  was  hard  to  hud.  In  the  long  in- 
terval between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and  food  were 
alike  scarce  in  the  mediteval  homestead.  *'  I  have  no  penny,"  savB 
Piers  the  Ploughman  in  such  a  season,  in  lines  which  give  ns  the 
piotQTo  of  a  farm  of  the  day, "  pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese 
nor  pigs,  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an 
oaten  cake,  and  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  baken  for  my  chil- 
dren. I  have  no  salt  bacon  nor  no  cooked  meat  collops  for  to 
make,  but  I  have  parsley  and  leeks  and  many  cabbage  plants,  and 
eke  s  cow  and  a  calf)  and  a  cart- mare  to  draw  a-field  my  dung 
while  the  drought  lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we  must  all  live 
till  Lammas-tide  (August),  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  iu 
my  crot^"    But  it  was  not  till  Lammas-tide  that  high  wages  and 
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the  new  com  bade  "Hanger  go  to  sleep,"  luid  during  the  long 
spring  and  summer  the  free  laborer,  and  the  "  waster  that  will 
not  work  bat  wander  abont,tfaat  will  eat  no  bread  bat  the  finest 
wheat,  nor  drink  but  of  the  beat  and  brownest  ale,"  was  a  soarce 
of  social  and  political  danger,  "  He  grieveth  him  against  God 
and  gmdgetb  against  Reason,  and  then  carseth  be  the  King  and 
all  his  Coanuil  after  such  law  to  allow  laborers  to  grieve."  The 
terror  of  the  laud-owners  expressed  itself  in  legislation  which  was 
a  fitting  sequel  of  the  Statates  of  Laborers.  They  forbade  t)ie 
child  of  any  tiller  of  the  soil  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  town.  .They 
praj-ed  Richard  to  ordain  "that  no  bondman  nor  bondwoman 
shall  place  their  children  at  school,  as  has  been  done,  bo  as  to  ad- 
vance their  children  in  the  world  by  their  going  into  the  Church." 
The  new  colleges  which  were  being  founded  at  the  two  universi- 
ties  at  this  moment  closed  their  gates  upon  villains.  It  was  the 
failure  of  such  futile  eSbrte  to  effect  th^r  aim  which  drove  the 
energy  of  the  great  proprietors  into  a  new  direction,  and  in  the 
end  revolutionized  the  whole  agricaltnral  system  of  the  conntry. 
Sheep-farming  required  fewer  hands  than  tillage,  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  land  into 
sheep-farms.  In  the  decrease  of  personal  ser\'ice,  as  villainage 
died  away,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  on  his  estate  as  it  had  been  before  bis  interest  to 
maintain  it,  and  be  did  this  by  massing  the  small  allotments  to- 
gether into  larger  holdings.  By  this  coQrse  of  eviction  the  num- 
ber of  the  free-labor  class  was  enormously  increased  white  the 
area  of  employment  was  diminished ;  and  the  social  danger  from 
vagabondage  and  the  "  sturdy  beggar"  grew  every  day  greater 
tillit  brought  about  the  despotism  of  the  Tudoi-s. 

This  social  danger  mingled  with  the  yet  more  formidable  relig- 
ious peril  which  sprang  from  the  party  violence  of  the  later  Lol- 
lardry.  The  persecution  of.Conrtenay  had  deprived  the  religious 
reform  of  its  more  learned  adherents  and  of  the  support  of  the 
university,  while  Wyclirs  death  hod  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a 
moment  when  little  had  been  done  save  a  work  of  destruction. 
From  that  moment  LoUardiam  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  organ- 
ized movement,  and  crumbled  into  a  general  spirit  of  revolt.  All 
the  religious  and  social  discontent  of  tho  times  floated  instinctive- 
ly to  this  new  centre ;  the  socialist  dreams  of  the  peasantry,  the 
new  and  keener,  spirit  of  personal  morality,  the  hatred  of  the  fri- 
ars, the  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  toward  the  prelacy,  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Puritan  zealot,  were  blended  together  in  a  comtoon 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  a  common  resolve  to  substitute  per- 
sonal religion  for  its  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.  But  it 
was  this  want  of  oi^anization,  this  looseness  and  fluidity  of  tho 
new  movement,  that  made  it  penetrate  through  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Women  as  well  as  men  became  the  preachers  of  the  neir 
sect.  Its  numbers  increased  till  to  the  freneied  panic  of  the 
churchmen  it  seemed  as  if  every  third  man  in  the  streets  were  & 
Lollard.  The  movement  had  its  own  schools,  its  own  books;  its 
pamphlets  were  passed  every  where  from  hand  to  hand;  sanrril- 
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ouB  ballads,  in  which  it  revived  old  attacks  of  "  Golias"  in  the 
Angevia  times  upon  the  weaUli  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  vere 
BUDg  at  every  corner.  Kobles,  like  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  at 
a  later  time  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  placed  themselves  openly  at  the 
bead  of  the  cause,  and  threw  open  their  gates  as  a  refuge  for  its 
missionariesL  London  in  its  hatred  of  the  clei-gy  was  fiercely  Lol- 
lard, and  defended  a  Lollard  preacher  who  had  ventured  to  advo- 
cate the  new  doctrines  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  Its  mayor, 
John  of  Northampton,  showed  the  inflnence  of  the  new  morality 
in  the  Puritan  spirit  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  morals  of  the 
dty.  Compelled  to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remissness  of  the  clei^y, 
who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of  debauchery,  he  arrested 
the  loose  women,  cnt  oa  their  hair,  and  carted  them  through  the 
8U«et8  aa  objects  of  pnblio  scorn.  Bat  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
new  movement,  though  infinitely  its  grander  side,  was  leas  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the  older  doc- 
trines and  Bjstems  of  Christendom,  Out  of  the  floating  mass  of 
opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardry  one  great  faith  grad- 
ually evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  religions  truth.  The  translation  of  Wyolif  did  its  work. 
Scriptarc,  complains  a  canon  of  Leicester, "  became  a  vulgar  thing, 
and  more  open  to  lay  folk  and  women  that  knew  how  to  read 
than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerks  themselves."  Consequences  which 
"Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  from  drawing  were  boldly  drawn  by 
his  disciples.  The  Church  was  declared  to  have  become  apostate, 
its  priesthood  waa  denonnced  as  no  priesthood,  its  sacraments  as 
idouitry.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  attempted  to  stifle  the 
new  movement  by  their  old  weapon  of  persecution.  The  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  baronage  and  gentry  of  every  pretension  of 
the  Church  to  secular  power  foiled  its  enorts  to  make  persecution 
effective.  At  the  moment  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  Courtenay  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the  sherifia 
to  seize  all  persons  convicted  before  the  bishops  of  preaching  her- 
esy. Bnt  the  statute  was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the 
Commons  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by  their  protest 
that  they  considered  it  "in  nowise  their  interest  to  be  more  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates. or  more  bound  by  them  than 
their  ancestors  had  been  in  times  past."  Heresy  indeed  was  still 
a  felony  by  the  common  law,  and  there  were  earlier  instances  in 
our  history  of  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  fire.  But  the 
confining  of  each  bishop's  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese  made  it  almost  impossible  to  arrest  the  wandering 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  civil  punishment — even  if 
]t  had  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion — seems  to  have  long 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Experience  proved  to  the  prelates  that  no 
sheriff  would  arrest  on  the  mere  warrant  of  an  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, and  that  no  royal  court  would  issue  the  old  writ  "for  the 
irarning  of  a  heretic"  on  a  bishop's  requisition.  But  powerless  as 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  were  for  purposes  of  repression,  they 
were  effective  in  rousing  the  temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter 
and  &natical  hatred  of  their  persecutors.    The  Lollard  teachers 
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directed  their  fiercest  invectives  against  the  wealth  and  secnlarity 
of  the  great  chnrchiueD.  In  a  formal  petition  to  Parliament  they 
mingled  denunciations  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  with  an  open 
profesHion  of  disbelief  in  trans ubstaotiation,  priesthood,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  image  worahip,  and  a  demand,  which  illustrates  the 
strange  medley  of  opinions  which  jostled  together  in  the  now 
movement,  that  war  might  be  declsl^■d  unchristian,  and  that 
trades  such  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  or  the  armorer,  which  were 
contraiy  to  apostolical  povertj',  might  be  banished  from  the  realm. 
They  contenaed  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  Parliament  of  the 
next  reign  adopted  the  statement)  that  from  the  superfluous  rev- 
enues of  the  Chui-ch,  if  once  they  were  applied  to  purposes  of  gen- 
eral utility,  the  King  might  mamtaiu  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
knights,  and  six  thousand  squiree,  besides  endowing  a  hundred 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  distress  of  the  land-owners,  the  general  disorganization  of 
the  country,  in  every  part  of  which  bands  of  marauders  were 
openly  defying  the  law,  the  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society  at 
large  as  the  projects  of  the  Lollards  shaped  themselTes  into  more' 
daiing  and  revolntionary  formH,  added  a  fresh  keenness  to  the  na- 
tional discontent  at  the  languid  and  inefBciont  prosecntion  of  the 
war,  France  was,  in  faot,  mistress  of  the  seas ;  Guienue  lay  at 
her  mercy,  and  the  northern  frontier  of  England  itself  was  Hunt* 
open  to  her  by  the  alliance  of  the  Scots.  The  landing  of  a  French 
force  in  the  liorth  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  desperate  ellbrt, 
and  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  of  Englishmen  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edmburgh  in  the  vam  hope  of  biinging  their  enemy  to  bat- 
tle. A  more  terrible  blow  followed  in  the  submission  of  Ghent  to 
the  French  forces,  the  reception  of  a  French  prince  by  Flanders 
as  its  count,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  remaining  market  for  English 
commerce;  while  the  forces  which  should  have  been  employed  in 
saving  it,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  English  shores  against  the 
threat  of  invasion,  were  squandered  by  Jolm  of  Gaunt  on  the 
Spanish  frontier  in  pursuit  of  aviBionary  crown,  which  he  claimed 
in  his  wife's  right,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  But  even 
calamities  such  as  these  galled  the  national  pi-ide  less  than  the 
peacie  tendency  of  the  Court.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  had  stood  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  councils,  and  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  had  been  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  France.  Unsuccessful  as  they 
were  in  effecting  this  object,  his  efforts  roused  the  resentment  of 
the  nobles,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Groucester,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  John  of  Gannt,  had  placed  himself 
at  its  head,  the  Parliament  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  minister, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  royal  power  to  a  permanent  council  chosen 
by  the  lords.  The  resistance  of  the  young  King  was  cnished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bai-ona^e  in  arms,  and  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment hurried  into  exile  and  to  death  both  the  Earl  and  the  judges 
of  his  party  who  had  pronounced  the  role  of  the  Council  to  be  in 
itself  illegal.  It  may  have  been  the  violence  of  these  measures 
which  I'estored  popular 
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year  had  passed  when  Richard  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
break  down  hy  a  word  the  government  against  ivbich  he  had 
straggled  so  vaiiily.  In  the  great  Easter  Council  he  suddenly 
asked  Lis  uucla  to  tell  him  how  old  he  was,  "  Your  Highness,'' 
replied  Gloucester,  "is  in  your  twenty-second  year,"  "Then  I  am 
old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs,"  said  Richard,  coolly.  "  1 
have  been  longer  under  gaardianship  than  any  ward  in  my  realm. 
I  thank  yon  for  your  past  services,  my  lords,  but  I  need  them  no 
longer." 

For  nine  years  the  younw  king  wielded  the  power  which  thus 
passed  quietly  into  his  hands  with  singular  wisdom  and  good  for- 
tuue.  On  the  one  hand  he  carried  his  pence  policy  into  effect  by 
a  snccesaion  of  negotiations  which  brought  about  the  conclusiou 
of  a  truce  for  four  yeare,  and  this  period  of  rest  was  lengthened 
to  twenty-eight  by  a  subsequent  agreement  on  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France.  On  the 
other  be  announced  his  resolve  to  mle  by  the  advice  of  his  Par- 
liamcDt,  eabmitted  to  its  censure,  and  consulted  it  on  all  matters 
of  importance.  In  a  Tigorons  campaign  he  pacified  Ireland  while 
redressing  the  abases  of  its  government ;  and  the  Lollard  troubles 
which  had  broken  out  dnrine  bis  absence  were  at  ouce  repressed 
on  his  return.  But  the  brilliant  abilities  which  Richard  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Plantagenets  were  marred  by  a  fitful  incon- 
stancy and  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  His  ancle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  war-party;  his  turbulent 
opposition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the  King,  and  his  resistance  to 
the  French  raarriage  which  embodied  it,  may  have  made  a  conflict 
inevitable;  but  the  readiness  with  which  Richard  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  provoking  such  a  contest  shows  the  bitterness 
with  which  during  the  long  years  which  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  Suffolk  he  had  brooded  over  bis  projects  of  vengeance. 
The  Parliament  which  had  been  employed  by  Gloocester  to  hum- 
ble the  Crown  was  now  used  to  crush  its  opponents.  The  par- 
dons granted  nine  years  before  were  recalled ;  the  commission  of 
Regency  declared  to  have  been  illegal,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  rendered  its  promotei-s  guilty  of 
treason.  The  blow  was  ruthlessly  followed  np.  When  the  sum- 
mons to  answer  to  his  impeachment  reached  the  Duke,  he  was 
Ibnnd  dead  in  his  prison  at  Calais;  while  his  chief  supporter, 
Anindel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  condemned  to  exile, 
and  the  nobles  of  hia  party  to  imprisonment.  The  measures  in- 
troduced into  the  Parli.iment  of  the  following  year  showed  that 
from  a  mere  project  of  revenge  Richard's  designs  had  widened 
into  a  definite  plan  of  absolute  government.  He  was  fi-ccd  from 
Parliamentary  control  by  the  grant  to  him  of  a  tax  upon  wool  for 
the  term  of  his  life.  His  next  step  got  rid  of  Parliament  itself 
A  committee  of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  was  appointed 
in  Parliament,  with  power  to  continue  their  sittings  after  its  dis- 
solution, and  to  "  examine  and  determine  all  mattero  and  subjects 
which  had  been  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  King  with  all  the 
dependencies  thereof."    The  aim  of  Richard  was  to  supersede  by 
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toeans  of  this  permanent  commission  the  l>od^  from  whidi  it  had 
originated :  he  at  once  employed  it  to  determiDS  causes  and  enact 
lawe,  and  forced  from  every  tenant  of  the  Crown  an  oath  to  rec- 
o^ize  the  validity  of  ita  acts,  and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  alter 
or  revoke  them.  With  each  an  engine  at  his  command  the  Eicg 
w!a  abaolate,  and  with  the  appearance  of  absolntism  the  temper 
of  his  reign  suddenly  changed.  A  system  of  forced  loans,  the  sale 
of  charters  of  pardon  to  Gloucester's  adherents,  the  outlawry  of 
Beventeen  counties  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  Bupported 
bis  enedues,  a  reckless  interference  with  the  cOnrse  of  justice  and 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  roused  into  new  life  the  social  and 
political  discontent  which  was  threatening  the  very  exbtence  of 
the  Crown. 

By  his  good  government  and  by  his  evil  government  alike  Rich- 
ard had  succeeded  in  alienating  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  estranged  the  nobles  b^  his  peace  policy,  the  land-owners  by 
his  refusal  to  sanction  the  insane  measures  of  repression  they  di- 
rected againBt  the  laborer,  the  merchant  class  by  his  illegal  exac- 
tions, and  the  Church  by  hia  shelter  of  the  Lollards.  Not  only 
had  the  persecution  of  the  new  sect  been  foiled  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  royal  officers  and  the  repeal  of  the  bills  of  heresy  introdacea 
by  the  Primate,  but  Lollardism  found  favor  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Coni-t.  It  was  through  the  patronage  of  Richard's  £rst 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that  the  tracts  and  Bible  of  the  Reform- 
er had  been  introduced  into  her  native  land  to  give  rise  to  the 
remarkable  movement  which  found  its  earliest  kaders  in  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The  head  of  the  sect,  the  Karl  of 
Salisbury,  was  of  all  the  English  nobles  the  most  favored  by  and 
the  most  faithful  to  the  King.  Richard  stood  almost  alone  in  fact 
in  his  realm,  but  even  this  accumulated  mass  of  hatred  might  have 
fitiled  to  crush  him  had  not  an  act  of  jealousy  and  tyranny  placed 
an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader  at  the  head  of  the  national  dis- 
content. Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of  Hereford,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  he  had  taken  part  gainst  his  royal 
cousin  in  the  earlier  troubles  of  his  reign,  had  loyally  supported 
him  in  his  recent  measures  against  Gloucester.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  these  measures  successful  than  Richard  turned  his  new 
power  against  the  more  dangerous  House  of  Lancaster,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, in  which  each  party  bandied  accusations  of  treason  against 
the  other,  banished  both  from  the  realm.  Banishment  was  soon 
followed  by  outlawry,  and  on  his  father's  death  Henry  found  him- 
self deprived  both  of  the  title  and  estates  of  his  house.  At  the 
moment  when  he  had  thus  driven  hia  cousin  to  despair,  Riohard 
crossed  into  Ireland  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest  and  oi^an- 
ization  which  be  had  begun  there ;  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  an 
exile  like  himself,  urged  the  Earl  to  take  adrant^e  of  the  King^a 
absence  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  Court,  at  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  Henry  landed 
with  a  handful  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  at 
once  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
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the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles ; 
anA,  with  an  army  which  grew  as  he  advanced,  entered  triumph- 
antly into  London,  'fhe  Dnke  of  York,  ■whom  the  King  had  left 
regent,  nnited  his  forces  to  those  of  Henry,  and  when  Richard 
Jatided  at  Milford  Haven  he  found  the  kingdom  lOEt.  His  own 
army  dispersed  as  it  landed,  and  the  deserted  King  fled  in  dis- 
Hmse  to  North  Wales  to  And  a  second  force  which  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  had  gathered  for  his  support  already  disbanded.  In- 
vited to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Flint,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  rebel  forces.  "  I  am  betrayed,"  he  cried, 
as  the  view  of  his  enemies  burst  on  him  from  the  hill ;  "  there  are 
pennons  and  banners  in  the  valley."  But  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
treat. Richard  was  seized  and  brought  before  his  coueiii.  "I  am 
come  before  my  time,"  said  Lancaster,  "  but  I  will  show  you  the 
reason,  Yonr  people,  iny  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  you  have  ruled  them  harshly:  however,  if  it  please 
God,  I  will  help  you  to  rule  them  better."  "  Fair  cousin,"  replied 
the  King,  "since  it  pleases  yon  it  pleases  me  well."  But  Henry's 
designs  went  far  beyond  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 
The  Parliament  which  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  a  formal  paper  in  which  Richard  resigned 
the  crown  as  one  incapable  of  reig^ning  and  worthy  for  his  great 
demerits  to  be  deposed.  The  resignation  was,  in  fact,  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  act  of  deposition.  The  coronation  oath  was  read, 
and  a  long  impeachment,  which  stated  the  breach  of  the  promises 
made  in  it,  was  followed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  both  Houses  which 
removed  Richard  from  the  state  and  authority  of  king.  Accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rales  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the 
feudal  lawyers,  by  an  assumed  analogy  with  the  descent  of  ordi- 
nary estates,  the  crown  wonld  now  have  passed  to  a  house  which 
had  at  an  earlier  period  played  a  leading  part  in  tho  revolu- 
tions of  the  Edwards.  The  great-a;randson  of  the  Mortimer  who 
bronght  abont  the  deposition  of  Edward  the  Second  had  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  childlessness  of  Richard  and  the  death 
of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed  Edmund,  his  grand- 
son by  this  marriage,  firat  among  the  claimants  of  the  ci-own ;  but 
he  was  a  child  six  years  old,  the  strict  rule  of  hereditary  descent 
had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  and  precedent  had  established  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
choose  in  such  a  ease  a  successor  among  any  other  membei-s  of  the 
royal  house.  With  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  temper,  how- 
ever, Henry  professed  to  disguise  this  choice  of  the  nation  by  tho 
assertion  of  a  second  right  arising  from  a  supposed  conquest  of 
tho  realm.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  solerauly  challenged  the 
crown, "  as  that  I  am  descended  by  regal  line  of  biood  coming 
from  the  good  lord  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  through  that  right 
that  God  of  His  Grace  nath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  friends  to  recover  it:  the  which  realm  was  in  pomt  to  be  un- 
done for  default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  good  laws."  What- 
ever defects  such  a  claim  might  present  were  more  than  covered 
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by  the  solemn  recognition  of  Parliament.  The  two  archbishops, 
tukinr;  the  new  soreivign  by  the  hand,  seated  him  upon  the  thi-oue, 
and  Henry  in  empbatio  words  ratified  the  compact  between  hioi- 
self  and  his  people. .  "  Sirs,"  he  said  to  the  prelates,  lords,  knights, 
and  burgesses  gathered  round  him, "  I  tbauk  God  and  you,  epirit- 
ual  and  temporal,  and  all  estates  of  the  land :  and  do  yon  to  wit 
it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man  think  that  by  way  of  conquest  I 
would  disinherit  any  of  his  heritage,  franchises,  or  other  rights 
that  he  ought  to  have,  nor  put  him  out  of  the  good  that  be  has 
and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  except 
those  persons  that  have  been  against  the  good  purpose  and  the 
common  profit  of  the  realm." 


Beettoik  TI.— Tbe  Hinuc  of  LaiiCBit«r.     1899— I4X3. 

[Aaliorilia. — Por  Hen^  the  Fomtli  rtie"Ann(iles  Henrici  Quartr  and  Wnl- 
gingbam, ae before.  For  hUsncceaeor,  the"Gc9ia  Henrici Qiiinti'bTTilua  LirioJ, 
B  chsplain  in  Iho  Royal  army  (published  by  tho  English  Hislorical  Society) ;  ihe  lilia 
by  Klmham,  Prior  of  Ijentoo,  sirapler  in  style  bat  identical  in  arrangement  and  facts 
with  the  former  woik;  tbe  biography  by  Robert  liedman,  and  the  metrical  Chroni- 
cle hy  fUmham,  published  bj  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  the  title  ofMemoiiaU 
of  Henrj'  the  Fifth;"  with  tho  meagre  Chroniclea  of  Hardyng  and  OtCerliODm& 
Monstrelel  is  the  most  important  French  aaihority  for  this  period;  the  Normao 
campiiigns  may  be  studied  in  iL  Fuiseux's  "Si^ge  de  Rouen,  Caen,  1967.  Ix>rd 
Brougham  Ims  giren  ttvifjorous  and,  in  a  const!  tutionnl  point  of  view,  valuable  bkelch 
of  lliis  period  i[i  his  "History  of  Englaod  under  the  House  of  Lancaster."] 


Raised  to  the  throne  by  a  Parliamcntatr  revolution  and  rest- 
ing its  claims  on  a  Parliamentary  title,  the  House  of  Lancaster  was 
precluded  by  its  very  position  from  any  resumption  of  the  last 
struggle  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  had 
culminated  in  the  bold  efibrt  of  Kichard  the  Second.  Dniing  no 
period  of  our  early  history  were  the  powers  of  the  two  Honses  so 
frankly  recognized.  The  tone  of  Henry  the  Fourtli  till  the  very 
close  of  his  reign  ia  that  of  humble  comphance  with  the  prayers 
of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his  imperious  successor  shrank  almost 
with  timidity  from  any  conflict  with  it.  But  the  Crown  had  b««n 
bought  by  other  pledges  less  noble  than  that  of  constitutional  rule, 
Tho  support  of  the  nobles  had  been  secured  by  a  tacit  engagemeat 
on  Henry's  part  to  reverse  the  peace  policy  of  bis  predecessor  and 
to  renew  the  fatal  war  with  France.  The  Buppoit  of  the  Church 
had  been  purchased  by  the  more  terrible  promise  of  pei-secution. 
The  last  pledge  was  speedily  redeemed.  In  tho  first  convocation 
of  his  reign  Henry  announced  himself  as  the  protector  of  tbe 
Church,  and  ordered  the  prelates  to  take  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  of  the  wandering  preachers.  The  hinder- 
ances  which  had  neutraUzed  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  wore  taken 
away  by  an  act  which  gave  them  power  to  aiTest  on  common  ru- 
mor, to  put  the  accused  to  purgation,  and  to  punish  with  impris- 
onment. These,  however,  were  bnt  preludes  to  the  more  formi- 
dable provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Heretics.  By  the  provisions  of 
this  infamous  act,  bishops  were  now  not  only  permitted  to  arrest 
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and  imprison,  so  long  as  their  heivsy  should  last,  all  pi-eacliers  of 
heresy,  ail  Bchool-mastci-s  iufected  with  heretical  teacliijig,  all  own- 
ers or  writers  ot'  heretical  book?,  but  a  refusal  to  abjure,  or  a  re- 
lapse afler  abjui-ation,  enabled  them  to  hand  over  the  hei'etic  to 
the  civil  officers,  and  by  these — bo  ran  the  first  legal  enactment  of 
religious  bloodshed  which  defiled  our  statute-book — he  was  to  be 
burned  on  a  high  placa  before  the  people.  The  statute  was  hard- 
ly passed  before  William  Sawtre,  who  had  quitted  a  Norfolk  rec- 
tory to  Bpread  the  new  LoUardism,  became  its  fii-st  victim.  .  A 
laymaugJohnBadbie,  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  denial  of  trans u bs tan tiat ion.-  The 
groans  of  the  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  recantation,  and  the  Prince 
onlered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away;  but  the  offer  of  life  and  of  a 
pension  failed  to  break  the  spiiit  of  the  Lollard,  and  he  was  again 
Iinrled  back  to  his  doom.  It  was  probably  the  fierce  resentment 
of  the  Reformers  which  gave  life  to  the  incessant  revolts  which 
threatened  tho  throne  of  Henry  the  Foarth.  Tlie  mere  mainte- 
nance of  his  power  through  the  troubled  years  of  bis  reign  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  King's  ability.  A  conspiracy  of  Kichard'a  half- 
brothers,  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent,  was  hardly  sup- 
pressed when  the  discontent  of  the  Pen^os  at  the  ingratitude  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  claimed  to  have  raised  to  the  crown  broke 
ont  ia  rebellion,  and  Hotspur,  the  sou  of  the  lilarl  of  Northumber- 
land, leagued  himself  with  the  Scots  and  with  the  insui^ents  of 
Wales.  His  defeat  and  death  in  an  obstinate  battle  near  Shrews- 
bury for  a  time  averted  the  danger;  bnt  three  years  later  his  fa- 
ther rose  in  a  fresh  insurrection,  aud  though  the  seizure  and  exe- 
cution of  his  fellow- conspirator  Scrope,  the  Archbishon  of  York, 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  border,  he  remained  till  his  death 
iu  a  later  inroad  a  peril  to  the  throne.  Encouraged  meanwhile  by 
the  weakness  of  England,  Wales,  so  long  tranquil,  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  her  conquerors,  and  the  whole  country  rose  at  the  call 
of  an  adventurer,  Owen  Glendower,  or  of  Glendowerdy,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  the  descendant  of  its  native  princes.  Owen  left 
the  invaders,  as  of  old,  to  contend  with  famine  and  the  mountain 
storms;  but  they  had  no  sooner  retired  than  he  sallied  out  from 
his  inaccessible  fastnesses  to  win  victories  which  were  followed 
by  the  adhesion  of  all  North  Wales  and  great  part  of  the  South 
to  his  cause,  while  a  force  of  French  auxiliaries  was  dispatched  by 
Charles  of  France  to  his  aid.  It  was  only  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  England  which  enabled  Henry  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Glen- 
dowers  successL  By  slow  and  deliberate  campaigns  continued 
through  four  years  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrested  from  him  the 
South;  his  subjects  in  the  North,  discouraged  by  successive  de- 
feats, gradually  fell  away  from  his  standard ;  and  the  repulse  of 
a  bold  descent  apou  Shropshire  drove  Owen  at  last  to  take  refuge 
among  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  he  seems  to  have  main- 
tained the  contest,  single-handed,  till  his  death.  With  the  close 
of  the  Welsh  rising  the  Lancastrian  throne  felt  itself  secure  from 
without,  but  the  danger  from  the  Lollards  remained  as  great  as 
ever  within.    The  new  statute  and  its  terrible  penalties  were  bold- 
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ly  defied.  The  death  ofthe  Earl  of  Salisbnryin  one  of  the  revolt* 
against  Henry,  though  his  gory  head  was  welcomed  into  London 
by  a  procession  of  abbots  and  bishops  who  had  gone  ont  singing 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  meet  it,  only  transferred  the  leadership 
of  the  party  to  one  of  the  foremost  warriora  of  the  time.  Sir  John 
Oldoastle,  whose  maniage  raised  him  to  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham, 
threw  open  his  castle  of  CawJey  to  the  Lollards  as  tbeii"  head- 
quarters, sheltered  their  preachers,  and  set  the  prohibitions  and 
sentences  of  the  bishops  at  defiance.  Although  Henry  the  Fourth 
died  worn  out  with  the  troubles  of  bis  reign  without  venturing  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  opponent,  the  stern  temper  of  his  suc- 
cessor at  once  faced  the  danger.  A  new  royal  mandate  was  issued 
against  the  preachers,  and  Oldcaatle  was  besieged  in  his  castle 
and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  His  escape  was  the 
signal  for  the  revolt  of  his  sect.  A  secret  command  summoned 
the  Lollards  to  assemble  in  St.  George's  Fields.  We  gather,  if  not 
the  real  aims  of  the  rising,  at  least  the  terror  that  it  caused,  from 
Henry's  statement  that  its  purpose  was  ''to  destroy  himself,  his 
brothers,  and  several  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords;*'  but 
the  vigilauce  of  the  young  Kin";  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
Lollards  of  London  with  their  friends  in  the  country  by  securing 
the  city  gates,  and  those  who  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting 
were  dispersed  by  the  royal  forces.  On  the  failure  of  the  rising, 
the  law  was  rendered  more  ngorous.  Magistrates  were  directed 
to  arrest  all  Lollards  and  band  them  over  to  the  bishops ;  a  con- 
viction of  heresy  was  made  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  of 
estate;  and  the  execution  of  thirty-nine  prominent  Lollards  was 
followed  after  some  years  by  the  arrest  of  Oldcastle  himseltl     In 

Site  of  bis  rank  and  of  an  old  friendship  with  the  King,  Lord 
tbbam  was  hung  alive  in  chains  and  a  fire  slowly  kindled  be- 
neath bis  feet. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  the  political  activity  of 
Lollai'dism  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  while  the  steady  persecution 
of  the  bishops,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  it  as  a  religious  movement, 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  vigor  and  energy  which  it  had  shown 
at  the  outset  of  its  career.  But  the  House  of  Lancaster  had,  as 
yet,  only  partially  accomplished  the  aims  with  which  it  mounted 
the  throne.  In  tna  eyes  of  the  nobles,  Kichard's  chief  crime  liad 
been  his  policy  of  peace,  and  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  revo- 
lution sprang  mainly  from  their  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  enei'gy  of  the  wai^party  was  seconded  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation  at  large,  already  forgetful  of  the  sufieringa  of  the  past  strug- 
gle, and  longing  only  to  wipe  out  its  shame.  The  internal  calami- 
ties of  France  offered  at  this  moment  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
aggression.  Its  king,  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  a  maniac,  while  ita 
princes  and  nobles  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  bearing  his  name,  the  other 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  bearing  the  title  of  Armagnacs.  The 
Struggle  had  been  jealously  watched  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  his 
attempt  to  feed  it  by  pushing  an  English  force  into  France  at 
once  united  the  combatants.     Tlieir  strife,  however,  recommenced 
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more  bitterly  than  ever  when  the  claim  of  the  French  crown  by 
Henry  the  Fifth  on  his  accession  declared  his  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  war.  No  claim  could  have  been  more  ntterly  baseless, 
for  the  Parliamentary  title  by  which  the  House  of  Lancaster  held 
England  could  give  it  no  right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  of 
hereditary  succession  which  Edward  asserted  could  be  pleaded,  if 
pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the  House  of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the 
uiaim,  indeed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  itself  was  wholly 
different  from  that  of  Edward  the  Third.  Edward  had  been 
forced  into  the  struggle  against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  attacks 
of  France,  and  his  claim  of  the  crown  was  a  mere  afler^thonght  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Flanders.  The  war  of  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  thoas^h  in  form  a  mere  renewal  of  the  earlier  struggle  on 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  made  by  Richard,  was  in  fact  a  wanton 
aggression  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by  the  helplessness  of 
its  opponent  and  still  galled  by  the  memory  of  former  defeat.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  French  strove  to  avert  the  English  attack 
by  an  offer  to  surrender  the  Uuchy  of  Acquitaine;  Heniy's  aims 
pointed  to  the  acquisition  of  Normandy  rather  than  of  the  South, 
and  bis  fii-st  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Harfleur.  Dysentery 
made  havoc  in  his  ranks  during  the  siege,  and  it  was  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  that  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy  by  a  daring 
march,  like  that  of  Edward,  upon  Calais.  The  discord,  however, 
on  which  he  probably  reckoned  for  security,  vanished  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  invadera  in  the  heart  of  France,  and 
when  his  weary  and  half-starved  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Somme,  it  found  60,000  Frenchmen  encamped  right  across  its  line 
of  march.  Their  position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  woods,  bat 
with  a  front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses  were  drawn  nu 
thirty  men  deep,  was  strong  for  purposes  of  defense,  bnt  ill  suited 
for  attack;  and  the  French  leadera,  waraed  by  the  ezpciience 
of  Cremy  and  Poitiers,  resolved  to  await  the  English  advance. 
Benry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  choice  between  attack  and  un- 
conditional surrender.  Hia  troops  wei-e  starving,  and  the  way  to 
Calais  lay  across  the  French  army.  But  the  King's  courage  rose 
with  the  perlL  A  knight — it  was  said — in  his  train  wished  that 
the  thousands  of  stout  warriors  lying  idle  that  night  in  England 
had  been  standing  in  his  ranks.  Henry  answered  with  abui'st  of 
scorn.  "I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more,"  he  replied.  "If 
God  give  na  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  His 
^race.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  loss  for  England."  Starv- 
ing and  sick  as  were  the  handful  of  men  whom  he  led,  they  shared 
the  spirit  of  their  leader.  As  the  chill  rainy  night  passed  away, 
hia  archers  bared  their  arms  and  breasts  to  give  fair  play  to  "  the 
crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing,"  but  for  whiuh — as  the 
rhyme  ran — "England  were  bnt  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack.  Tlie  si^t  of  their  advance  roused 
the  fiery  pride  of  the  French ;  the  wise  resolve  of  their  leaders 
was  forgotten,  and  the  dense  mass  of  men  at  arms  plunged  heavi- 
ly forward  through  miry  ground  on  the  English  front.  But  at 
the  first  sign  of  movement  Henry  had  halted  his  line,  and  fixing 
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Dished,  nia  arcfaers  poui'ed  thoir  fatal  arrow  fligbta  into  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  cai-nage  was  terrible,  but  the  deeperate  charges  of 
the  French  knighthood  at  last  drove  the  En^rlish  archers  to  the 
neighboring  woods,  from  which  thej*  were  still  able  to  pour  their 
shot  into  the  enernv's  flanks,  while  Henry,  with  the  men  at  arms 
around  him,  flung  himself  on  tlie  French  line.  In  the  terrible 
struggle  which  followed  the  King  bore  off  the  palm  of  bravery; 
he  was  felled  once  by  a  blow  from  a  French  mace,  and  the  crown 
on  his  helmet  was  cleft  by  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on ;  but 
the  enemy  was  at  last  broken,  and  the  defeat  of  the  main  body 
of  the  French  was  followed  at  once  by  the  rout  of  their  i-eserva 
The  triumph  was  more  complete,  as  the  odds  were  even  greater, 
than  at  Cressy.  Eleven  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  more  than  a  hundred  princes  and  great  lords  were 
among  the  fallen. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Aginconrt  was  small,  for 
the  English  army  was  too  eshaustcd  for  pursuit,  and  it  made  its 
way  to"  Calais  only  to  return  to  England.  The  war  was  limited 
to  a  contest  for  the  command  of  the  Channel,  till  the  increasing 
bitterness  of  the  strife  between  the  Burgundians  aud  Armagnacs 
encouraged  Henry  to  resume  his  attempt  to  recover  ll^ormandy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  aim  in  this  enterprise — whether  it 
were,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  provide  a  refuge  for  his  house, 
should  its  power  be  broken  in  England,  or  simply  to  acquire  a 
command  of  the  seas — the  patience- and  skill  with  which  his  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  raise  him  high  in  the  rank  of  military  lead- 
ers. Disembarking  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  near  the  month 
of  the  Tonqiie,  he  stormed  Caen,  received  the  surrender  of  Bayeux, 
reduced  Alen9on  and  Falaise,  and  detaching  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  to  occupy  the  Coten tin,  made  himself  master  df 
Avranches  and  Domfront,  With  Lower  Nonnandy  wholly  in 
his  bauds,  he  advanced  upon  Evreux,  captured  Louviers,  and,  seiz- 
ing Pont  de  I'Arche,  threw  his  troops  across  the  Seine.  The  end 
of  these  masterly  movements  was  now  revealed.  Ronen  was  at 
this  time  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  towns  of  France ;  its 
walls  were  defended  by  a  powerful  artillery ;  Alan  Blanobard,  a 
brave  and  resolute  patriot,  infused  the  fire  of  bis  own  temper  into 
the  vast  population ;  and  the  frarnson,  already  strong,  was  backed 
by  15,000  citizens  in  arms.  But  the  genius  of  Henry  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  difGcnlties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  bad 
secured  himself  from  an  attack  on  his  rear  by  the  reduction  of 
Lower  Normandy,  his  earlier  occupation  of  Hai-fleur  severed  the 
town  fi'om  the  sea,  and  his  conquest  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  cut  it  off 
trom  relief  on  the  side  of  Paris.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  King 
drew  his  lines  of  investment  round  the  doomed  city  ;  a  flotilla 
was  bronght  up  from  Harfleur,  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  the 
Beine  above  the  town,  the  deep  trenches  of  the  besiegers  protect- 
ed by  posts,  and  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  garrison  stabbomly 
beaten  back.  For  sis  months  Konen  held  resolutely  oat,  but  fam- 
ino  told  fast  on  the  vast  throng  of  country  folk  who  had  taken 
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refngd  within  ita  walls.  '  Twelve  thousand  of  theae  were  at  last 
throat  oat  of  the  city  gates,  but  the  cold  polioy  of  the  conqueror 
refused  them  passage,  and  they  perished  between  the  trenches 
and  the  walls.  •  In  the  hoar  of  their  agony  women  gave  birth  to 
iofsota,  but  even  the  new-born  babes  which  were  drawn  up  in 
baskets  to  receive  baptism  were  lowered  again  to  die  on  their 
mother's  breasts.  It  was  little  better  within  the  town  itself.  As 
winter  drew  on  one  half  of  the  population  wasted  away.  "  War," 
said  the  terrible  King,  "has  thi-ee  handmaidens  ever  waiting  on 
her,  Fire,  Blood,  and  Famine,  and  I  have  chosen  the  meekest  maid 
of  the  three."  But  his  demand  of  uncondilional  suiTender  nerved 
the  citizens  to  a  resolve  of  despair ;  they  determined  to  fire  the  city 
and  fling  themselves  in  a  mass  on  the  English  lines ;  and  Henry, 
fearful  lest  his  prize  should  escape  him  at  the  last,  was  driven  to 
offer  terms.  Those  who  rejected  a  foreign  yoke  were  suffered 
to  leave  the  city,  but  his  vengeance  reserved  its  victim  in  Alan 


A  few  sieges  completed  the  rednotion  of  Normandy.  The 
Eiug's  designs  were  still  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  that  prov- 
ince; and  pausing  in  his  career  of  couciuest,  he  strove  to  win  its 
loyalty  by  a  remission  of  taxation  and  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  to  seal  its  possession  by  a  formal  peace  with  the  French 
Crown.  The  conferences,  however,  which  were  held  for  this  pur- 
nose  at  Fontoise  failed  through  the  temporary  reconciliation  of  the 
French  laotioas,  while  the  length  and  expense  of  the  war  began 
to  rouse  remonstrance  aod  discontent  at  home.  The  King's  difh- 
caltiea  were  at  their  height  when  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Bnrgnndy  at  Montereau,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Danphlu 
with  whom  he  had  cooie  to  bold  conference,  rekindled  the  fires  of 
civil  strife.  The  whole  Bnrgundian  party,  with  the  new  dnke, 
Philip  the  Good,  at  its  head,  flung  itself  in  a  wild  thirst  for  re- 
venge into  Henry's  hands.  The  mad  King,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
with  his  queen  and  daughtere,  wei-e  in  Philip's  bands,  and  in  his 
resolve  to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne  the  Duke  stooped 
to  buy  English  aid  by  giving  Catherine,  the  eldest  of  the  French 
princesses,  in  marriage  to  Henry,  by  conferring  on  him  the  Regen- 
cy daring  the  life  of  Charles,  and  recognizing  his  succession  to 
the  crown  at  that  sovereign's  death.  The  treaty  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  Charles  himself  in  a  conference  at  Troyes,  and  Henry, 
who  in  his  new  capacity  of  Regent  had  undertaken  to  conquer  m 
the  name  of  his  father-in-law  the  territory  held  by  the  Dauphin, 
reduced  the  towns  of  the  Upper  Seine,  and  entered  Paris  in  tri- 
umph side  by  side  with  the  King.  The  States-General  of  the 
realm  were  solemnly  convened  to  the  capital ;  and  strange  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  must  have  seemed,  they  were 
confirmed  without  a  murmur,  and  Henry  Tecognieed  as  the  future 
sovereign  of  France,  A  passing  defeat  of  his  brother  Clarence  in 
Anjou  roused  him  from  these  solemnities.  His  reappearance  in 
the  field  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Dreux,  and  a  repulse  he- 
fore  Orleans  was  redeemed  by  his  success  in  the  long  and  obsli- 
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Date  Biege  of  Meaux.  At  no  time  bad  the  fortunes  of  Heniy 
reached  a  higher  pitch  than  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
touch  of  death.  But  the  rapidity  of  his  disease  baffled  the  skill 
of  physicians,  and  with  a  strangely  characteristic  regret  that  ha 
had  not  lived  to  achieve  the  conqneBt  of  Jerasalem,  the  great  con- 
queror passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
TEE  NEW  MONAUCST. 


amsUon  I^-Joui  ot  An.    143Z-145I. 

[Aulhonlia. — The  "Wars  of  the  English  in  rrnnce,"  and  Blondel's  work,  "  Do 
Kedncliono  Nonnanniie,"  both  pnblished  by  the  Mnsier  of  the  Rolia,  give  ample  in- 
Ibnnuion  on  ths  mllitaiy  side  of  this  period.  MotisErelet  remains  our  chief  sonrce 
of  knoirledge  on  the  iFranch  side.  The  "  Fn>c&s  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  published  bj 
the  Soci^i^  de  I'HiBtoire  de  France,  a  the  only  retd  anihoriiy  for  her  hulory.  For 
English  affairs  we  are  reduced  to  the  mesgre  accounts  of  William  of  Worcester,  of 
iha  Condnnator  of  the  Crojland  Chtoniule,  and  of  Fabjan.  Fabjan,  a  London 
alderman  irith  a  strong  bias  m  favor  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster,  ja  nsefol  for  London 
onl]'.  The  Continuator  ie  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  and  though  connected  with 
the  House  of  York,  the  date  of  his  work,  which  appeared  soon  after  Boaworth  Field, 
msles  him  birlj  impartial,  but  he  is  sketchy  and  deOcient  in  actual  facta.  The 
more  copious  narralire  of  Potydore  Vergit  ia  hn  sopsrior  to  these  in  literary  ability, 
bnt  of  later  date,  and  atrongt^  Lancastrian  in  tone.  The  Bolla  of  Fartiament  and 
Bjmer  are  of  high  Telae  danng  this  period.  Among  modem  wrilen  M.  Mjchelet, 
ta  his  "History  of  France"  (toI.  t.),  hat  giren  a  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  at 
once  exact  and  full  of  a  tender  poetry.  Lord  Brougham  ("England  aiidcr  the 
House  of  Lanciutec'O  to  bUU  useful  on  coDstiiutioiial  points. 


The  glory  of  Agincourt  and  the  genius  of  HeDry  the  Fifth  hard- 
ly veiled  at  the  close  of  his  reiga  the  veakncas  and  hnmiliatioa  of 
the  Crown,  hampered  as  it  was  by  foreign  war,  by  a  huge  debt 
amounting  to  nearly  four  millions  of  our  money,  and  which  increased 
each  year  as  the  expenses  doubled  the  income,  by  the  weakness  of 
its  own  title  and  by  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Mortimer.  The 
long  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  boy  nine  years  old 
at  bis  father's  death,  as  well  as  the  personal  weakness  which  mark- 
ed his  after-mle,  left  the  House  of  Lancaster  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Parliament.  But  the  Parliament  was  fast  dying  down  into  a  mere 
representation  of  the  baronage  and  the  great  land-owners.  The 
Commons  indeed  retained  the  right  of  granting  and  controlling 
SDbddies,  of  joining  in  all  statutory  enactments,  and  of  impeaching 
ministers.  But  the  Lower  House  was  ceasing  to  be  a  real  repre- 
flentative  of  the  "Commons"  whose  name  it  bore.  The  borough 
franchise  was  suffering  from  the  general  tendency  to  restriction  and 
privilege  which  in  the  bulk  of  towns  was  soon  to  reduce  it  to  a 
farce.  Up  to  this  time  all  freemen  settling  in  a  borough  and  pay- 
ing their  dues  to  it  became  by  the  mere  settlement  its  burgesses; 
bnt  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  this  largeness  of  borough 
life  was  ronghly  curtailed.  The  trade  companies  which  vindicated 
civic  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older  merchant  guilds  them- 
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selves  tended  to  boconie  a  narrow  and  exclusive  Oligarchy.  Most 
of  the  boroughs  had  by  this  time  acquired  civic  property,  and  it 
was  with  the  aim  of  seenring  their  own  enjoyment  of  this  against 
any  share  of  it  by  "  strangers"  that  the  existing  burgesses,  for  the 
moat  pai't,  procured  charters  of  incorporation  from  the  Crown,  which 
turned  them  into  a  close  body,  and  excluded  from  their  namber  all 
who  were  not  burgesses  by  birth  or  who  failed  henceforth  to  pur- 
chase their  right  of  entrance  by  a  long  apprenticeship.  In  addition 
to  this  narrowing  of  the  burgess  body,  the  internal  government  of 
the  boroughs  had  almost  universally  passed,  since  the  failure  of  the 
communal  movement  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  free  gather- 
ing of  the  citizens  in  borough-mote  into  the  hands  of  common  conn- 
cils, either  self-elected  or  elected  by  the  wealthier  burgesses;  and  it 
was  to  these  councils,  or  to  a  yet  more  restricted  number  of  "  select 
men"  belonging  to  them,  that  clauses  in  the  new  charters  generally 
confined  the  I'ight  of  choosing  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
The  restriction  of  the  county  franchise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
direct  work  of  the  aristocracy.  Economic  ciianges  were  in  fact  fast 
widening  the  franchise  in  the  counties  when  the  great  land-owners 
jealously  interfered  to  curtail  it.  The  number  of  freeholders  had 
mcreascd  with  the  subdivision  of  estates  and  t\\e  socinl  changes 
wliioh  we  have  already  examined,  while  the  increase  of  indepcnd* 
ence  was  marked  by  the  "riots  and  divisions  between  the  gentle- 
men and  other  people,"  which  tlie  nobles  attributed  to  the  excossive 
number  of  the  voters.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  by  au  early 
act  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  right  of  voting  in  sliircs 
was  restricted  to  fi'coholders  holding  land  worth  forty  shillings  (a 
sum  equal  in  our  money  to  at  least  twenty  pounds!  a  year,  and  rep- 
i-csenting  a  far  higher  proportional  income  at  tne  present  time. 
This  "great  disfranchiping  statute,"  as  it  has  been  justly  termed, 
was  aimed,  in  its  own  words,  against  voters  "of  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  to  have  a  voice  equivalent  with  the  moro 
worthy  knights  and  esquires  dwelling  within  the  same  counties." 
But  in  actual  working  the  statute  was  interpreted  in  a  far  more  de- 
structive fashion  than  its  words  were  intended  to  convey.  Up  to 
this  time  all  suitors  who  found  themselves  at  the  Sheriff's  Court 
had  voted  without  question  for  the  knight  of  the  shire,  but  by  the 
new  statute  the  great  bulk  of  the  existing  voters,  that  is  to  say  the 
leaseholders  and  copy-holders,  found  themselves  implicitly  deprived 
of  their  franchise.  A  later  statute,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  no  practical  effect,  showed  the  aristocratic  temper,  as  well  as 
the  social  charges  against  which  it  struggled,  in  its  requirement 
tJiat  every  knight  of  the  shire  should  be  "  n  gentleman  born."  Tho 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  soon  followed  by  its  coiTnption  in 
the  "  management"  of  elections.  The  complaint  of  the  Kentish- 
men  in  Cade's  revolt  alleges  that  "the  people  of  the  shire  are  not 
allowed  to  have  their  free  election  in  the  choosing  of  knight*  for  tho 
shire,  but  letters  have  been  sent  from  divers  estates  to  the  great 
rulers  of  all  the  connty,  tho  which  enforceth  their  tenants  and  other 
people  by  force  to  choose  other  persons  than  the  common  will  is." 
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The  death  of  Henry  tlie  Fifth  revealed  in  ita  bare  reality  the  se- 
cret of  power.  The  whole  of  the  royal  aathonty  vested  without  ft 
strafi^te  in  a  council  compoeed  of  great  lords  and  churchmen  rep- 
resenting the  baronage,  at  whoso  head  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  Bish- 
op of  Chioheater,  a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mis- 
tress Catherine  Swyoford.  In  the  presence  of  Lollardism,  the 
Church  had  at  this  time  ceased  to  bo  a  great  political  power  and 
gnnk  into  a  mere  section  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Its  one  aim 
was  to  preserve  its  enormous  wealth,  which  was  threatened  at  once 
by  the  hatred  of  the  heretics  and  by  the  greed  of  tbo  nobles.  Lol- 
lardism still  lived  in  spite  of  the  steady  persecntioo,  as  n  spirit  of 
revolt ;  and  nine  years  after  the  young  King's  accession  wo  find 
the  Duke  of  Qloncester  traversing  England  with  men  ab  arras  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  ita  risings  and  hindering  the  circulation 
of  ita  invectives  against  the  clergy.  The  gvecd  of  the  nobles  had 
been  diverted,  whether,  as  later  legend  said,  by  the  deliberate  de- 
vice of  the  great  churchmen  or  no,  to  the  fair  field  of  France.  For 
the  real  source  of  the  passion  with  which  the  baronage  pressed  for 
war  was  sheer  lust  of  gold.  Whatever  pulse  of  patriotism  may 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  English  archer  at  Aginconi't,the  aim 
of  the  English  noble  was  simply  plunder,  the  pillage  of  farms,  the 
sack  of  cities,  tbo  ransom  of  captives.  So  intense  was  the  greed  of 
gain  that  only  a  threat  of  death  could  keep  the  fighting  men  in 
their  ranks,  and  the  results  of  victory  after  victory  were  lost  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  deposit  their  plunder  and  captives 
safely  at  home  before  reaping  the  more  military  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  moment  the  firm  hand  of  great  leadei's  snch  as  Henry  or 
Bedford  was  removed,  the  war  died  down  into  mere  massacre  and 
brigandage.  "  If  God  had  been  a  captain  nowadays,"  exclaimed  a 
French  general,  "He  would  have  turned  marauder,"  Cruelty  went 
hand  in  hand  with  greed,  and  we  find  an  English  privateer  coolly 
proposing  to  drowu  the  crows  of  a  hundred  merchant  vessels  which 
he  has  taken, unless  the  council  to  whom  he  writes  should  think  it 
bettor  to  spare  their  Uvea.  The  nobles  wore  as  lawless  and  disso- 
lute at  home  as  they  were  greedy  and  cruel  abroad.  The  Parlia- 
ments, which  had  now  become  mere  sittings  of  their  retainers  and 
partisaus,  were  like  armed  camps  to  which  the  great  lords  came 
with  small  armies  at  their  backs.  Tiiat  of  1426  received  its  name 
of  the  "  Club  Parliament,"  from  the  fact  that  when  arms  were  pro- 
hUiited  the  retainenC  of  the  barons  appeared  with  clubs  on  their 
shonlders.  When  clnbs  were  forbidden,  they  hid  stones  and  balls 
of  lead  in  their  clothes.  The  dissoluteness  against  which  Lollardism 
had  raised  its  great  moral  protest  reigned  now  without  a  check. 
A  gleam  of  intellectnal  light  was  breaking  on  the  darkness  of  the 
time,  but  only  to  reveal  its  hideous  combination  of  mental  energy 
with  moral  worthlessnesa.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  love  of 
letters  was  shown  in  the  noble  library  he  collected,  was  the  most 
selfish  and  profiigate  prince  of  his  day.  ■  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  a 
patron  of  CaxUm,  and  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  earned  his  title  of  "  butcher"  by  the  crnelty  which  raiaed 
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hint  to  a  preeminence  of  iofaniy  among  the  blood-stained  leaders 
of  tlie  Wars  of  the  Roses.  AH  spiritual  life  seemed  to  have  been 
trodden  ont  in  the  ruin  of  the  Lolkrds.  Never  had  English  litera- 
tare  fallen  80  low.  A  few  tedious  moralists  alone  pi-eserved  the 
name  of  poetry.  History  died  down  into  the  bai'est  and  most 
worthless  fragments  and  annals.  Kren  the  reli^oos  cuthnsiasm  of 
the  people  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  or  to  have  been  cmshed- 
ont  by  the  bishops'  courts.  The  one  belief  of  Ihe  time  was  in  sor* 
oery  and  ma^o.  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  convicted  of  having  practiced  ma^o  against  the  King's 
life  with  the  priests  of  her  household,  and  condemned  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  streets  of  London.  The  shriveled  arm  of  Richard  the 
Third  was  attributed  to  witchcraft.  The  mist  which  wrapped  the 
battle-field  of  Bamet  was  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  FrisT 
Bungay.  The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  tbo 
lust,  the  selfishness  and  unbelief  of  the  time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  regai-ded  by  every  Englishman  as  that  of  a  sorceress. 

Jeannette  d'Arc  was  the  child  of  a  laborer  of  Domremy,  a  little 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vancouleurs  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  Champagne,  in  other  words  of  France  and  of  the  empire. 
Just  withont  the  little  cottage  where  she  was  bom  began  the  great 
woods  of  the  Yosges,  where  the  children  of  Domremy  drank  in 
poetry  and  legend  from  fairy  ring  and  haunted  well,  hung  their 
Eower  garlands  on  the  sacred  trees,  and  sang  songs  to  the  "  good 
people"  who  might  not  drink  of  the  fonntain  because  of  their  sins. 
Jeanne  loved  the  forest ;  its  birds  and  beasts  came  lovingly  to  her 
at  her  childish  call.  But  at  home  men  saw  nothing  in  her  but "  a 
good  girl,  simple  and  pleasant  in  her  ways,"  spinning  and  sewing 
by  her  mother's  side  while  the  other  girls  went  to  the  fields,  tender 
to  the  poor  and  sick,  fond  of  church,  and  listening  to  the  chnrch-bell 
with  a  dreamy  passion  of  delight  which  never  left  her.  The  quiet 
life  was  soon  broken  by  the  storm  of  war  as  it  at  last  came  home 
to  Domremy.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  followed 
hard  on  that  of  Henry,  greatly  weakened  the  moral  force  of  the 
English  canso ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Daaphin,  who  slill  held 
bis  gronnd  south  of  the  Loire,  pushed  their  incurdons  over  tlie 
river  with  fresh  vigor  as  they  received  reinforcements  of  Lom- 
bards from  the  Milanese,  and  of  fonr  thousand  Scots  who  landed  at 
Kochelle  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  genius  for  war,  however, 
and  in  political  capacity,  the  Dnke  of  Bedford,  who  had  taken  the 
command  in  France  on  his  brother's  death,  was  hardly  inferior  to 
Henry  himself.  Drawing  closer  by  a  patient  diplomacy  his  alli- 
ances with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Northern  France,  secured  his  communication  with  Nor- 
mandy by  the  capture  of  Meulan,  made  himself  master  of  the  lino  of 
the  Yonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre,  and  pushed  forward  into  the 
country  near  Macon.  It  was  to  arrest  his  progress  that  the  Con- 
stable of  Bnchan  advanced  boldly  from  the  Loire  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Normandy  and  attacked  the  English  army  at  VemeuiL  But 
a  repulse  hardly  lees  disastrous  than  that  of  Agiucourt  left  a  third 
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of  the  French  knighthood  on  the  field ;  and  the  Regent  was  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  I^ire,  when  he  was  hindered  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  GlouoeBter.  The  nomination  of  Gloucester  to 
the  Begenoy  iu  England  by  the  will  of  the  late  King  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  connciJ,  and  sick  of  the  powerless  Protectorate  with 
which  they  had  invested  him,  the  dnke  sought  a  new  opening  for 
his  restless  ambition  in  a  marriage  with  Jacqueline,  the  Countess  in 
her  own  right  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  The  match  at  onoe  rooaed 
the  jealonsy  of  tbe  Buko  of  Bnrgnndy,  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
heir  of  her  dointniono,  and  the  efforts  of  Bedford  were  paralyzed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  bis  allies  as  they  marched  northward  to  combat 
bis  brother.  For  three  years  the  council  strove  in  vain  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ruinous  struggle,  during  which  Bedford  was  forced  to 
remaia'simply  on  the  defensive,  till  the  failure  of  Gloucester  again 
restored  to  him  the  aid  of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  once  more  able 
to  push  forward  to  the  conqnest  of  tbe  South,  The'delay,  howev- 
er, Drought  little  help  to  France,  and  the  Dauphin  saw  Orleans  in- 
vested by  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  without  power  to  march  to 
its  relief.  The  war  had  long  since  reached  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
and  tbe  family  of  Jeanne  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to  fly  to 
tbe  woods  before  bands  of  marauders,  and  find  their  borne  burned 
and  sacked  on  their  return.  Thd  whole  Korth  of  France,  indeed, 
bom  the  Lorraine  to  the  German  border  was  being  fast  reduced  to 
a  desert  The  husbandmen  fied  for  ref  nge  to  the  towns,  till  these, 
in  fear  of  famine,  shut  their  gates  against  them.  Then  in  their  de- 
spair they  threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and  became  brigands 
in  their  turn.  So  terrible  was  the  devastation,  that  the  two  con- 
tending armies  at  one  time  failed  even  to  find  one  another  in  the 
desolate  Beauce.  Tbe  towns  were  in  hardly  better  case,  for  misery 
and  disease  killed  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.  As 
the  oatoasts  and  wonnded  passed  by,  Domremy  the  young  peasant 
girl  gave  them  her  bed  and  nursed  them  in  their  sickness.  Her 
whole  nature  summed  itself  up  in  one  absorbing  passion :  she  "  had 
pity,"  to  use  the  phrase  forever  on  her  lip, "on  the  fair  realm  of 
France."  As  her  passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies  that  a 
ni:ud  from  the  Lorraine  border  should  save  the  land ;  she  saw  vis- 
ions; St.  Michael  appeared  to  her  in  a  food  of  blinding  light,  and 
bade  her  ao  to  the  help  of  the  King  and  restore  to  him  bis  realm. 
"  Messire,  answered  the  girl, "  I  ant  but  a  poor  maiden ;  I  know 
not  how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead  men  at  arms."  The  archan- 
gel returned  to  give  her  courage,  and  to  tell  her  of  "  the  pity"  that 
there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  of  France.  Tbe  girl  wept, 
and  longed  that  the  angels  who  had  appeared  to  her  would  carry  ner 
away,  but  her  mission  was  clear.  It  was  in  vain  that  ber  father 
when  ho  heard  ber  purpose  swore  to  drown  her  ere  she  should  go 
to  the  field  with  men  at  arms.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  pnest,  the 
wise  fMople  of  the  village,  the  captain  of  Vancoulenrs,  doubted  and 
refused  to  aid  her.  "  I  must  go  to  tbe  King,"  perastcd  the  peas- 
ant girl, "  even  if  I  wear  my  limbs  to  the  very  knees.  I  had  far 
rather  rest  and  spin  by  my  mother's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a  tODoh- 
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ing  pathos, "  for  this  is  no  work  of  my  choosing,  but  I  must  go  aud 
do  it,  for  my  Lord  wills  it."  "And  who?"tlicy  aaked,  "ia  your 
LordP"  "Ho  is  God."  Worda  such  as  ihuse  touched  the  rough 
captain  at  last:  he  took  Jeaune  by  the  hand,  and  swore  to  lead  liei- 
to  the  King.  At  the  Court  itself  she  found  hesitation  and  doubt. 
Tho  theologians  proved  from  their  books  that  they  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve her,  "  There  is  moi-e  in  Clod's  book  than  in  yonre,"  Jeanne 
answered  simply.  At  last  tho  Dauphin  received  her  in  the  inid&t 
of  a  throng  of  nobles  and  soldiers.  "  Gentle  Dauphin,"  said  the  girl, 
"  my  name  is  Jehan  the  Maid.  The  Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  tell 
yon  that  you  shall  be  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  town  of  Kheims, 
and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  Heavenly  King  who  ia  the  King  of 
Frnuce." 

OrWns  had  already  been  driven  by  famine  to  offers  of  surren- 
der when  Jeanne  appeared  iu  the  French  Court.  Charles  had  done 
nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself  up  at  Chinon  and  weep  heljv 
leaaly.  The  long  series  of  English  victories  had  in  fact  bo  demor- 
alized the  French  soldiery  that  a  mere  detachment  of  archers  un- 
der Sir  John  Faatolfe  had  repulsed  an  army,  in  what  was  called  the 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings,"  and  conducted  the  convoy  of  provisions 
to  which  it  owed  its  name  in  ti'iumph  into  the  camp  before  Or- 
leans. Only  two  or  three  thousand  Englishmen  remained  there  in 
the  trenches  after  a  new  withdrawal  of  their  Bnrgundian  allies,  but 
though  the  town  swarmed  with  men  at  arms  not  a  single  sally  had 
been  ventured  upon  daring  the  six  months'  siege.  The  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  handful  of  English  besiegers  depended  wholly  on  the 
spell  of  terror  which  they  had  cast  over  France,  and  the  appearance 
of  Joanne  at  once  broke  the  spell.  The  girl  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  tall,  finely  foi-med,  with  all  the  vigor  and  activity  of  her  peas- 
ant rearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn  to  night-fall  on  horseback  with- 
out meat  or  drink.  As  she  mounted  her  charger,  cUd  in  white 
armor  from  head  to  foot,  with  tho  great  white  banner  studded  with 
fienr-de-lys  waving  over  her  head,  she  seemed  "  a  thing  wholly 
divine,  whether  to  see  or  hear."  The  ten  thousand  men  at  arms 
who  followed  her  fi'om  Chinon,  vough  plunderers  whose  only 
prayer  was  that  of  La  Hire,  "  Sire  Diou,  I  pray  you  to  do  for  La 
Hire  what  La  Hire  would  do  for  you,  were  you  captain  at  aims  and 
ho  God,"  left  off  their  oaths  and  foul  living  at  her  word  aud  gath- 
ered round  the  altars  on  their  march.  Her  shrewd  peasant  humor 
helped  her  to  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  followers  laughed 
over  their  camp-fires  at  the  old  warrior  who  had  been  so  puzzled  by 
her  prohibition  of  oaths  that  she  suffered  him  still  to  swear  by  his 
b&ton.  In  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm  her  good  sense  never  left 
her.  The  people  crowded  round  her  as  she  rode  along,  praying  her 
to  work  miracles,  and  bringing  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blessed 
by  her  touch.  "  Touch  them  yourself,"  she  said  to  an  old  Dame 
Margaret;  "yonr  touch  will  be  just  as  good  oa  mine."  But  her 
faith  in  her  mission  remained  as  firm  as  ever.  "  The  Maid  prays 
and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to  Bedford,  "to  work  no  more  dis- 
tmction  in  Fi-ance,  but  to  come  in  her  company  to  resone  the  Holy 
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Sepalchre  from  the  Turk."  "  I  bring  yon,"  she  told  Dunois  when 
be  Bsliied  out  of  Orleans  to  meet  her,  "  the  best  aid  ever  sent  to  nny 
one,  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Heaven,"  The  besiegers  looked  on 
oveniwud  as  ulie  led  her  force  unopposed  through  their  lines  into 
Orleans,  and,  riding  round  the  walls,  bade  the  people  look  fcarle8sl7 
OQ  the  dreaded  forts  which  surrounded  them.  Her  euthuaiasm  drove 
the  hesitating  generals  to  engage  the  handful  of  besiegers,  and  the 
enormons  disproportion  of  forces  at  once  tnado  itself  felt.  Fort 
after  fort  was  taken,  till  only  the  Tournelle  remained,  and  then  the 
council  of  war  resolved  to  adjonrn  the  attack.  "  Toii  have  taken 
Tonr  counsel,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  and  I  take  mine."  Placing  herself 
at  the  he.id  of  the  men  at  arms,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  led  them  against  the  fort.  Few  as  they  were,  the  En- 
glish fought  desperately,  and  tfae  Maid,  who  had  fallen  wounded 
while  endeavoring  to  scale  its  walls,  was  borne  into  a  vineyard, 
while  Dunois  sounded  tlie  retreat.  "Wait  a  while!"  the  giii  ira- 
perioDsly  pleaded ;  "  eat  and  drink !  so  soon  aa  my  standard  touches 
ihe  wait  yon  shall  enter  the  fort"  It  toaofaed,  and  the  assailants 
barst  in.  On  the  next  day  the  siege  waa  abandoned,  and  the  force 
which  had  conducted  it  withdrew  in  good  order  to  the  Korth.  In 
the  midst  of  ber  trinmph  Jeanne  still  remained  the  pure,  tender- 
hearted peasant  girl  of  the  Vosges.  Her  first  visit  as  she  entered 
Orleans  was  to  the  great  cburcb,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass, 
tfae  wept  in  such  a  passion  of  devotion  that  "  all  the  people  vcpt 
with  her."  Her  teara  burst  forth  afresh  at  her  first  sight  of  blood- 
shetl  and  of  the  corpses  strewn  over  the  battle-field.  She  grew 
frightened  at  her  first  wound,  and  only  threw  off  the  touch  of 
iTODianly  fear  when  she  heard  the  signal  for  retreat.  Tot  moi-e 
U'omanly  was  the  purity  with  which  she  passed  through  the  bmtnl 
warriors  of  a  nicdiseval  camp.  It  was  her  oare  for  her  honor  that 
had  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress.  She  wept  hot 
tears  when  told  of  the  foul  taunts  of  the  English,  and  called  pas- 
sionately on  Ood  to  witness  ber  chastity.  "  Yield  thee,  yield  thee, 
Gledstane,"  she  cried  to  the  English  warrior  whose  insults  had 
been  foulest,  as  he  fell  wounded  at  her  feet,  "  you  called  me  harlot ! 
I  have  great  pity  on  your  soul,"  But  all  thought  of  herself  was 
lout  in  the  thought  of  her  mission.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French 
generals  strove  to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was  resolute  to 
complete  her  task,  and  while  the  English  remained  panic-stricken 
sroniul  Fai'ia  the  army  followed  her  from  Gien  through  Troyes, 
growing  in  number  as  it  advanced,  till  it  reaahed  the  gates  of 
Kheinis.  With  the  coronation  of  the  Dauphin  the  Maid  felt  her 
errand  to  be  over.  "  O  gentle  King,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  done," 
she  cried,  as  she  fiung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Charles  the  Seventh 
and  asked  leave  to  go  home.  "  Would  it  were  His  pleasure,"  she 
pleaded  with  the  Archbishop  as  he  forced  her  to  remain,  "  that  I 
might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more  with  my  sisters  and  my  broth- 
ers; they  would  bo  so  glad  to  see  me  again  I" 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court  detained  faer  while  the  ciUes  of 
the  North  of  Franco  opened  their  gates  to  the  newly-consecrated 
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King.  Be<Iford,  however,  who  had  been  left  wltbont  money  or 
men,  had  now  received  reinforcements,  and  Charles,  after  a  repolse 
before  t)ie  walls  of  Paris,  fell  back  behind  the  Loire ;  while  the 
towns  on  the  Oise  sabmitted  again  to  the  Duke  of  Borgnndy.  In 
this  later  struggle  Jeanne  fought  with  her  usual  bravery,  but  with 
the  fatal  conscionsness  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  daring 
the  defense  of  Compi&gne  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bastard  of 
Vendomc,  to  be  sold  by  her  captor  into  the  hands  of  the  Cuke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Duke  into  the  hands  of  the  £ngliah.  To  the 
English  her  triumphs  were  victories  of  sorcery,  and  after  a  year's 
imprisonment  slie  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before 
nn  ecclesiastical  court,  with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  its  bead. 
Thronghont  the  long  process  which  followed  every  art  waa  em- 
ployed to  entangle  her  in  her  talk.  But  the  simple  shrewdness  of 
the  peasant  girl  foiled  the  efforts  of  her  judges.  "Do  you  believe," 
thoy  asked,  "that  yon  are  in  a  state  of  peace?"  "If  I  am  not," 
she  replied,  "  God  wilt  put  me  in  it.  If  I  am,  God  will  keep  me  in 
it."  Her  capture,  they  ai^ned,  showed  that  God  had  forsaken  her. 
"  Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  I  shonid  be  taken,"  she  answered 
meekly,  "it  is  for  the  beat."  "Will  yon  submit,"  they  demanded 
at  last,  "to  the  indgnient  of  the  Church  Militant?"  "I  have  oome 
to  the  King  of  France,"  Jeanne  replied, "  by  commission  from  God 
and  from  the  Church  Triumphant  above :  to  that  Chnrch  I  sabmit." 
"I  had  far  rather  die,"  she  ended,  passionately,  "  than  renounce 
what  I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  command."  They  deprived  her 
of  mass.  "  OuL*  Lord  can  make  me  hear  it  without  yonr  aid,"  she 
said, weeping.  "Do  your  voices,"  asked  the  judges, "forbid  you 
to  submit  to  the  Churdi  and  the  Pope?"  "Ab,noI  Our  Lord  first 
served."  Sick,  and  deprived  of  all  religious  aid,  it  w.is  no  wonder 
that  as  the  long  trial  dragged  on  and  question  followed  question 
Jeanne's  firmness  wavered.  On  the  chai^  of  sorcciy  and  diabol- 
ical possession  she  still  appealed  firmly  to  QoA.  "  I  hold  to  my 
Judge,"  she  said,  as  her  earthly  judges  gave  sentence  against  her, 
"to  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Eaith.  Goi  has  always  been  my 
Lord  in  all  that  I  have  done.  The  devil  has  never  had  power  over 
me."  It  was  only  with  a  view  to  be  delivered  from  the  Englifili 
prison  and  transferred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church  that  sbe  con- 
sented to  a  formal  abjuration  of  heresy.  She  feared  in  fact  among 
the  English  soldiery  those  outrages  to  her  honor,  to  gnard  against, 
which  she  had  from  the  first  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man.  In  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Chnrch  her  dress  was  a  crime,  and  she  abandoned  it ; 
but  a  renewed  insult  forced  her  to  resume  the  one  safeguard  left 
her,  and  the  return  to  it  was  treated  as  a  relapse  into  heresy  which 
doomed  her  to  death.  A  great  pile  waa  raised  in  the  market-place 
of  Rouen  where  her  statue  stands  now.  Even  the  brutal  soldiers 
who  snatched  the  hated  "  witch"  from  the  hands  of  the  e^'-rgy  and 
hnrried  her  to  her  doom  were  hashed  as  she  reached  the  stake. 
One  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough  cross  he  hod  made  from  a  stiuk 
he  held, and  she  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  "Oh I  Rouen, Ronen," 
she  was  heard  to  murmur,  as  her  eyes  ranged  over  the  city  from 
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the  lofty  scaffold, "  I  have  great  fear  leat  you  suffer  for  my  death." 
"  Yf  8 !  my  voices  vere  of  God  !"  eho  suddenly  cried  as  the  last  mo- 
ment came;  "they  hare  never  deceived  me!"  Soon  the  flames 
TPHched  her,  the  ^ii'l's  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  there  was  one  cry 
of  "Jesus!"  "We  are  lost,"  an  English  soldier  mnttercd  as  the 
crowd  broke  up, "  we  have  burned  a  saint" 

The  English  cause  was  indeed  irretrievably  lost.  In  spito  of  a 
pompooB  coronation  of  their  boy-king  at  Pans,  Bedford,  with  tbo 
cool  wisdom  of  his  temper,  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  per- 
manently retiuning  France,  and  to  have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's 
original  plan  of  securing  Normandy.  Henry's  Court  was  establish- 
ed for  a  year  at  Ronen,  a  university  founded  at  CneD,and  whatever 
rapine  and  disorder  might  be  permitted  elsewhere,  jnstice,  good 
!P)vemment,  and  security  for  trade  were  resolutely  maintained 
ihrough  tho  favored  province.  At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely 
backed  by  tho  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
mnk  of  cardinal,  and  who  still  governed  England  through  the  Roy- 
d  Council  in  spite  of  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  Dnke  of  Glouces- 
ter. His  immense  wealth  was  poured  without  stint  into  the  ex- 
hausted treasury;  his  loans  to  tho  Crown  amounted  to  half  a 
million ;  and  the  army  which  he  had  raised  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
Hnssite  Ct-nsado  in  Bohemia  was  unscrupulously  diverted  to  the 
relief  of  Bedford  after  the  delivery  of  Orleans.  The  Cardinal's  dip- 
lomstic  ability  was  seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from  Scotland,  and 
in  his  personal  efforts  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  of  Burgundy 
irith  France.  But  the  death  of  Bedford  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
English  cause.  Burgundy  allied  itself  with  Charles  the  Seventh ; 
Paris, after  a  sudden  revolt, surrendered  to  the  King;  and  the  En- 
glish dominions  were  at  once  reduced  to  Kormandy  and  the  for- 
iresees  of  Picardy,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  To  preserve  these,  the  En- 
glish Boldierfl,shrnnk  as  they  Mere  to  a  mere  handful,  struggled  with 
!>  brarery  as  desperate  as  in  their  days  of  triumph.'  Lord  Talbot, 
ihe  most  daring  of  their  chiefs,  forded  the  Sommo  with  the  waters 
np  to  his  chin  to  relieve  Crotoy,  and  threw  his  men  across  the  Oise 
in  the  face  of  a  French  army  to  relieve  Pontoiae.  But  in  spite  of 
these  efEortS  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  war-party  at  home,  tho  great 
elmrchmen,  who,  though  weakened  by  Beaufort's  retirement,  still 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  saw  that  success  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. They  offered  in  vain  to  fall  back  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny ;  and  after  the  OJtpiratiou  of  a  short  truce,  which  they 
purchased  by  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  fresh  effort  for 
pwice  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  now  become  tho 
minister  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  negotiated  for  his  master  a  mar- 
ri«;e  with  Marguerite  of  Anjou.  Her  father,  R6nS,  the  titular  King 
of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  was  also  nominally  duke  of  the  provinces 
of  Maio^:  «nd  Anjou,  and  these  were  suiTcndered  by  the  English 
jninister  as  the  price  of  a  match  which  Suffolk  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  final  peace.  A  terrible  crime  secured  the  peace  party  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  resumed  his  old 
activity  on  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  had  now  placed 
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himBelf  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of  the  war;  be  was  sammoned 
to  attend  a  Parliament  at  St.  Kdniundsbnry,  charged  with  high  trea- 
son, and  a  few  days  after  foond  dead  in  his  bed.  Bat  the  diflicaitiGa 
he  had  raised  foiled  Suffolk  in  hia  negotiations ;  and  thongh  Charles 
extorted  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans  by  a  threat  of  war,  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  remained  for  the  most  part  nnfulfilled.  The  stmggle, 
however,  now  became  a  hopeless  one.  In  two  months  from  the  re- 
snmption  of  the  war  half  Normandy  was  in  the  hands  of  Danois; 
Rouen  rose  against  her  feeble  garrison,  and  threw  open  her  gates 
to  the  King ;  and  the  defeat  of  three  thonaand  Englishmen  who 
had  landed  at  Fourmigny  was  the  signal  for  revolt  throughont  the 
rest  of  the  province.  The  surrender  of  Cherbourg  left  Henry  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  Normandy,  but  the  views  of  the  French  monarch 
reached  south  of  the  Loire,  where  Guienue  was  still  loyal  to  the 
English  Crown.  But  not  a  man  arrived  for  its  defense ;  and  the 
enrrcnder  of  fortress  after  fortress  secured  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  the  6oU  of  France.  The  Hundred  Years'  War 
had  ended,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  the  temporary  conquests  made 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  with  the  exception  of  Calais, 
bnt  in  the  Iobs  of  the  great  Bouthcrn  province  which  had  remained 
in  English  hands  ever  since  the  marriage  of  ita  dnchess,  Eleanor,  to 
Henry  tlio  Second,  and  in  the  building  up  of  France  into  a  far  great- 
er power  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


BeotloB  n.— 


e  Won  of  tbe  Bon*.    I4G0— 1471> 


[AuthorilUa. — Xo  period,  wve  the  Ibbi,  is  scantier  in  biatorical  anlhoritiea.  We 
still  possess  William  of  Worcester,  Fiibjan,  and  the  Croj'lsnd  Contiiiimtar,  and  for 
iho  Btrnggle  between  Warwick  and  Edward,  the  falnablo  narrolivB  of  "The  Arrival 
of  Edward  tbe  Fourth,"  edited  by  Mr.  Brace  for  the  Camden  Socielj,  vbich  may  be 
taken  as  tbe  official  account  on  the  royal  side.  "  The  Paaton  Letters"  (dow  adinira- 
bW  edited  by  Mr.  Gardner)  are  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  distinct  family  cor- 
respondence, and  throw  great  light  on  tbe  social  history  of  the  time.  Cade's 'rising 
has  been  illustrated  in  two  papers,  lately  reprinted,  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper.  The 
Itolls  of  Parliament  are,  aa  before,  of  the  bigbeu  value.] 


The  ruinous  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  France  roused  En- 
gland to  a  burst  of  fury  against  the  wretched  government  to  whose 
weakness  and  credulity  it  attributed  its  disasters.  Suffolk  was  im- 
peached and  murdered  as  he  fled  across  sea.  The  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, who  had  negotiated  the  cession  of  Anjou,  was  seized  by  tlie 
populace  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  di». 
triot  of  the  day,  seething  with  a  busy  population,  and  especially 
concerned  with  the  French  contest  through  the  piracy  of  the  Cinqae 
Ports,  whore  every  house  showed  some  spoil  from  the  wars,  the  dis- 
content broke  into  open  revolt.  Yeomen  and  tradesmen  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  insurgents,  but  they  were  joined  by  more  than  a 
hundred  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  two  great  land-owners  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the  Pnor  of  Lewis,  openly  favoretl 
their  cause.    John  Cade,  a  soldier  of  eomo  experience  in  the  French 
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wars,  was  placed  at  their  head,  and  the  army,  now  twenty  thousand 
men  Btron;?,  maiohed  in  WbJtsan-weck  on  Blackheath.  ,  The  "  Com- 
fihiint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  wliich  they  laid  before  the  Koysl 
Council,  b  of  enormaus  value  in  the  littht  which  it  throws  on  the 
condition  of  the  people.  80  utterly  had  Lollardisni  been  extinguish- 
ed that  not  one  of  the  demands  touches  ou  religions  reform.  The 
old  social  discontent  seems  to  have  subsided.  Tho  question  of  vil- 
lainage and  serfage,  which  h.td  roused  Kent  to  its  dt^^peiate  rising 
ID  I3S1, finds  no  place  in  its  "complaint"  of  1450.  In  the  seventy 
years  which  had  intervened,  v ill ainajio  ''^d  died  naturally  away  be- 
lore  the  progress  of  social  change.  The  Statutes  of  Apparel,  which 
begin  at  this  time  to  encumber  the  Statute-Book,  show,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  curtail  the  dress  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  the  progresB 
of  these  classes  in  comfort  and  wealth;  and  fi'om  the  language  of 
the  statutes  themaclves,  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose  both  farmer 
and  laborer  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  in  spite  of  sumptu- 
ary provisions.  With  the  exception  of  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Statute  of  Laborers,  the  programme  of  the  Commona  was  now 
not  social,  but  political.  The  " complaint"  calls  for  adminietrativc 
Bod  economical  reform.i,  for  a  change  of  ministry,  a  more  careful 
expenditure  of  tho  royal  rovenae,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  tho  res- 
toration of  freedom  of  election,  whicli  had  been  broken  in  upon  by 
the  interference  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  land-owners.  The 
refasal'of  tlie  Council  to  receive  tho  "complaint"  was  followed  by 
a  -victory  of  the  Kentisbmen  over  the  royal  forces  at  S.evenoaks; 
and  the  occupation  of  London,  coupled  with  the  execution  of  Lord 
Say,  the  most  unpopular  of  tho  royal  miuisters,  broke  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  The  "  complaint"  was  received,  and  pardons 
granted  to  all  who  had  joined  in  the  rising ;  but  the  insergeuts 
were  hardly  dispersed  to  their  homes,  when  Cade,  who  had  striven 
in  vain  to  rctiiin  them  in  arms,  was  pursued  and  slain  as  he  fled  into 
Snssex.  No  bloody  retaliation  followed  on  the  death  of  the  chief 
of  the  revolt,  bat  the  "complaint"  was  qnietly  laid  aside,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Somerset,  who  was  especially  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  late  misgovern  men  t,  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Council. 

Beanfort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  tho  descendant  of  John  of  Qannt 
and  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford,  was  Uie  representative  of  a 
janior  branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  excluded  indeed  from  the 
tJirone  by  a  special  claase  in  the  act  which  legitimatised  their  line, 
but  whose  hopes  of  the  Crown  were  now  roused  by  the  childless- 
ness of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  was  probably  a  suspicion  of  tiielr  de- 
signs which  stirred  the  Dnke  of  York  to  action.  In  addition  to 
otiier  claims  which  he  as  yet  refrained  from  urging,  ho  claimed,  ab 
the  descendant  of  IDdmand  of  Langley,  the  £fth  among  tho  sons  of 
Kdward  tho  Third,  to  be  regarded  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throiie. 
His  claim  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  one,  and  on  the  interruption 
of  the  snaggle  between  the  two  rivals  by  the  severe  malady  of  the 
King  who  sank  for  a  year  into  absolute  incapacity,  the  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment appointed  York  Protector  of  the  Kealui.   On  Henry's  recovery, 
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however,  the  Dttke  of  Someraet,  who  hsd  been  impeached  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  his  rival,  was  restored  to  power,  and  sup- 
ported with  singular  vigor  and  audacity  by  the  Queen.  Yorlt  at 
once  took  up  arms,  and,  baclced  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  no- 
bles, advanced  with  3000  mea  upon  St.  Albans,  where  Henry  was 
encamped.  A  successful  assault  upon  tho  town  was  crowned  by  the 
fall  of  Somerset,  and  a  return  of  the  King's  malady  brought  the  re- 
newal of  York's  pi-otectorate.  Henry's  recovery,  however,  agsio 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  and  after  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  York  again  raised  his 
standard  at  Ludlow,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  the  heads  of  the  great  house  of  Neville.  After  a 
slight  success  gained  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath,  the  King 
marched  rapidly  on  the  insui'gcnts,  and  a  detusive  battle  was  only 
averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  Yorkist  army  and  the  dis> 
bandment  of  the  rest.  The  Duke  himself  fled  to  Ireland,  the  earla 
to  Calais,  while  the  Queen,  summoning  a  Parliament  at  Coventry, 
pressed  on  their  attainder.  But  the  check,  whatever  its  cause,  had 
been  merely  a  temporary  one.  lu  the  following  midsummer  tho 
earls  again  landed  in  Kent,  and,  backed  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
county,  entered  London  amid  the  acclamations  of  its  citizens.  The 
royal  army  was  defeated  in  a  hard-fought  action  at  Northampton, 
Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Henry  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  tho  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  of  York  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  had 
ceased  with  tho  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry  the  Sixth;  but  the  victorr 
of  Northampton  no  sooner  raised  him  to  the  supreme  control  of  af- 
fairs than  ho  ventured  to  assert  the  far  more  dangerous  claims 
which  he  had  secretly  cherished,  and  to  its  consciousness  of  which 
was  owing  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  royal  house.  As  the  de- 
scendant of  Edmund  of  Langlcy,  he  stood  only  next  in  encceaston 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  but  as  the  descendant  of  Lionel,  the 
elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  stood  in  strict  hereditary  right 
before  it  We  have  already  seen  how  the  claims  of  Lionel  had  pass- 
ed t«  the  House  of  Mortimer :  it  was  through  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
the  Mortimers,  who  had  wedded  his  father,  that  they  passed  to  the 
Duke.  There  was,  however,  no  constitutional  ground  for  any  lim- 
itation of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  set  aside  an  elder  branch  ia 
favor  of  a  yonnger,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the 
House  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Mor- 
timer had  been  deliberately  set  aside.  Possession,  too,  told  against 
the  Yorkist  pretensions.  To  modem  minds  the  beat  reply  to  their 
claim  lay  in  the  words  nsed  at  a  lat«r  time  by  Henry  himself. 
"My  Aither  was  king;  hia  father  also  was  king;  I  myself  have 
worn  the  crown  forty  yeara  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  awora 
fealty  to  me  as  yonr  sovereign,  and  yonr  fathers  have  done  the 
like  to  mine.  How,  then,  can  my  right  be  disputed  ?"  Long  and 
undisturbed  possession,  as  well  as  a  distinctly  le^  title  by  free 
vote  of  Parliament,  was  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  But 
the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  voter. 
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Iho  interference  with  electionn,  the  odiam  of  the  war,  the  shame  of 
the  toDg  misgovcminent  told  fatally  i^ainst  the  weak  and  imbecile 
King,  whose  reigii  had  been  a  long  battle  of  contending  factions. 
Iliat  the  misrule  had  been  serioiia  was  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
oommercial  class.  It  was  the  rising  of  Kent,  the  great  mannfactur- 
tag  district  of  the  realm,  which  brought  abont  the  victory  of  North- 
ampton. Throughout  the  stru^le  which  followed,  London  and  the 
great  merchant  towns  were  steady  for  the  houee  of  York.  Zeal 
for  the  Lancastrian  cauae  was  found  only  in  the  wild  Welsh  border- 
landa  or  in  the  yet  wilder  districts  of  the  North  and  the  West.  It 
is  absnrd  to  suppose  that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheapside  were 
moved  by  an  abstract  question  of  hereditary  right,  or  that  the  rough 
borderers  of  the  Marolies  believed  themselves  to  be  supporting  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks  the 
power  which  Parliament  had  now  gained  that  the  Duke  of  York 
felt  himself  compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses,  and  to  lay  his 
claim  before  the  Lords  aa  a  petition  of  right.  Neither  oaths  nor 
the  nnmerona  act«  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  the  right  to 
the  orown  in  the  House  of  Lancaster  oonld  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his 
hereditary  claim.  The  baronage  received  the  petition  with  hardly 
concealed  reluctance,  and  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by  a 
compromise.  They  refused  to  dethrone  tho  King,  but  they  bad 
sworn  no  fealty  to  his  child,  and  at  Henry's  death  they  agreed  to 
receive  the  Duke  as  successor  to  the  crown.  But  the  open  display 
of  York's  pretensions  at  once  united  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
house,  and  the  deadly  stm^te  which  received  the  name  of  tho 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  white  rose  which  formed  the  badge  of 
the  House  of  York,  and  the  red  rose,  which  was  the  cognisance  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  bc(;an  in  the  gathering  of  the  North  round 
Ijord  Clifford,  and  of  the  West  round  the  new  Duke  of  Somerset. 
York,  who  had  hurried  to  meet  the  first  with  a  far  inferior  force, 
iras  defeated  and  captured  at  Wakefield,  and  the  passion  of  civil 
war  broke  fiercely  out  on  the  field.  The  Duke  was  hurried  to  tho 
block,  and  his  bend,  crowned  in  mockery  with  a  diadem  of  paper,  is 
said  to  have  been  impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  boy.  Lord 
Rutland,  fell  crying  for  mercy  on  bis  knees  before  Clifford.  But 
Clifford's  father  had  been  the  first  to  f^t  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
which  opened  the  struggle.  "As  your  father  kilted  mine,"  cried 
the  savaze  barou  while  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  boy's  breast, 
"I  will  kill  you  1"  A  force  of  Kentishroen  under  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick barred  the  march  of  the  conqnerors  on  London,  but  after  a 
desperate  simple  at  St  Albans  the  Yorkist  forces  broke  under  cov- 
er of  nigbt  An  immediate  march  on  the  capital  would  have  de< 
cided  the  contest,  bnt  the  conquerors  paused  to  sully  their  vic- 
tory by  a  series  of  bloody  executions,  and  the  rough  Northerners, 
whom  Margaret  had  brought  up,  scattered  to  pillage,  while  Ed- 
ward, Eftri  of  March,  the  son  of  tho  late  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  cut 
Iiis  way  through  a  body  of  I^ncastriaus  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  struck 
boldly  upon  u>ndon.  The  citisena  rallied  at  his  call,  and  cries  of 
"  Lon;;  live  King  Edward"  rang  round  the  handsome  young  leader 
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as  he  rode  through  the  streets.  A  conncU  of  Torkist  loi-ds,  hastily 
summoDed,  resolved  that  the  compromise  agreed  on  in  Parlismeiit 
was  at  ail  end,  and  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  liad  forfeited  the  throne. 
The  final  issue,  however,  now  lay  not  with  Parliament,  but  with  thu 
sword.  Disappointed  of  London,  the  Lancastrian  army  fell  rapid- 
ly  back  on  the  North,  and  Edward  hurried  as  rapidly  in  pursuit. 

The  two  armies  encountered  one  another  at  Towton  Field,  near 
Tadcaeter.  In  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  terrible  ob- 
stinacy of  the  struggle,  no  Buuh  battle  had  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  fight  of  Senlac.  On  either  side  the  armies  numbered 
nearly  60,000  men.  The  day  had  just  broken  when  the  Yorkists 
advanced  through  a  thick  suow-fall,  and  for  six  hours  the. battle 
raged  with  desperate  bravery  on  either  side.  At  one  criti^  mo- 
ment Warwick  saw  his  men  falter,  and,  stabbing  his  horse  before 
them,  swore  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  live  or  die  on  the  field. 
At  last  the  Lancastrians  slowly  gave  way;  a  river  in  their  rear 
turned  the  reti'eat  into  a  rout ;  and  the  flight  and  carnage,  for  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side,  went  on  through  the  night  and 
the  morrow.  Of  the  conquered,  Edward's  herald  coanted  more 
than  20,000  corpses  on  the  field,  and  the  losses  of  the  conquerors 
were  hardly  less  heavy.  Six  barons  had  fallen  in  the  flghl;  the 
Earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  wore  taken  and  beheaded  at  its  dose ; 
an  enormous  bill  of  attainder  wrapped  in  the  same  min  and  con- 
fiscation all  the  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  execution  of  Lords  Oxford  and  Anbery  gave  a  terrible 
significance  to  its  clauses.  The  struggles  of  Margaret  only  served 
to  bring  fresh  calamities  on  her  adherents.  A  new  rising  in  the 
North  was  crushed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  legend  which 
lights  up  the  glooni  of  the  time  with  a  gleam  of  poetry  told  how 
the  fugitive  Queen,  after  escaping  with  difficulty  from  a  troop  of 
bandits,  fonnd  a  new  brigand  in  the  depths  of  the  wood.  With 
the  daring  of  deepair  she  confided  to  him  her  child.  "  I  trust  to 
your  loyalty,"  she  said, "  the  son  of  your  King."  Margaret  and 
her  child  escaped  over  the  border  under  the  robber's  guidance,  but 
a  new  rising  in  the  following  year  brought  about  the  execution  of 
Somerset  and  flung  Henry  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  feet 
e  tied  to  the  stirrups,  he  was  let  thrice  ronnd  the  pillor}-,  and 
then  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Rained  as  feudalism  really  was  by  the  terrible  bloodshed  and 

confiscations  of  the  civil  war,  it  had  never  seemed  so  powerful  aa  in 

the  years  which  followed  Towton.     Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  baron- 

)  a  family  which  had  always  stood  high  among  its  fellows  tower- 

into  unrivaled  greatness.     Lord  Warwick  was  by  descent  Earl 

of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  noble  whose  support  had  been 

mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  House  of  York  to  the  throne. 

He  had  doubled  his  wealth  and  influence  by  his  acquisition  of  the 

earldom  of  Warwick,  through  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 

Beanchamps.    His  Eervices  at  Towton  nad  been  munificently  re- 

arded  by  the  grant  of  vast  estates  from  the  Lancastrian  oonfisca- 

tions  and  by  his  elevation  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of  tho 
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state.  He  was  govcroor  of  Calais,  Hentcnant  of  Ireland,  and  ward- 
en of  the  Western  Marches.  This  personal  power  was  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Neville,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Lords  Falconberg,  Abergavenny,  and  Latimer  were  bis  nncles.  His 
brother.  Lord  Montitgii,  had  received  as  his  sliara  in  the  spoil  tiie 
earldom  of  North umberland,  the  estates  of  the  Fercies,  and  the 
command  of  the  Northern  border.  His  yonnger  brother,  George, 
hod  been  raised  to  the  see  of  York  and  the  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor. At  first  sight  the  figure  of  Warwick  strikes  ns  as  the  very 
type  of  the  feudal  baron.  He  could  raise  armies  at  his  call  from 
hia  own  earldoms.  Six  hundred  liveried  retainers  followed  him  to 
Parliament.  His  fame  as  a  military  leader  had  been  established  by 
the  great  victories  which  crashed  the  House  of  Lancaster,  as  well 
na  by  the  crowning  glory  of  Towton,  Yet  few  men  were  ever  fur- 
ther, in  fact,  from  the  feudal  ideal  Active,  skillful,  ruthiesa  war- 
rior as  he  was,  Warwick — if  we  believe  his  contemporaries — had 
little  personal  daring.  In  war  he  was  rather  general  than  soldier. 
liis  genius,  in  fitct,  was  not  so  mnoh  military  as  diplomatic ;  what 
he  excelled  in  was  intrigue,  treachery,  the  oontrivanoe  of  plots,  and 
sudden  desertions.  And  in  the  boy  King  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne  he  met  not  merely  a  consummate  general,  but  a  politician 
whose  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  conception  was  destined  to  leave  a 
deep  and  enduring  mark  on  the  charact«r  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
£dward  was  hut  nmeteen  at  his  acceHsion,  and  both  his  Idnship  (for 
he  was  the  King's  cousin  by  blood)  and  his  recent  services  rendered 
Warwick  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  all-powerful  in 
the  state.  But  the  final  ruin  of  Henry's  cause  in  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham gave  the  signal  for  a  silent  struggle  between  Edward  and  his 
minister.  The  King'vfirst  step  was  to  avow  his  taarriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  slain  Lancastrian,  Bame  Elizabeth  Grey,  and  to  raise 
her  family  to  greatness  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Nevilles.  Her 
father,  Lord  Rivers,  became  constable ;  her  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage was  wedded  to  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  whom  War- 
wick had  demanded  for  his  nephew.  Warwick's  policy  lay  in  a 
close  connection  with  France ;  he  had  been  already  foiled  io  ucgo- 
tlsting  a  French  marriage  for  the  King,  and  on  his  crossing  the 
seas  to  conclude  a  marriage  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  with  one 
of  the  French  princes,  Edward  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  de- 
prive his  brother  of  the  seals,  and  to  wed  hia  sister  to  the  sworn 
enemy  both  of  France  and  of  Warwick,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Bargundy.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  King's  ruin  were 
at  hand.  In  spite  of  the  royal  opposition,  Warwick  replied  to 
Edward's  challenge  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  a  revolt  which  instantly 
broke  oat  threw  Edward  into  the  hands  of  his  great  subject.  The 
terms  ezactod  as  the  price  of  the  King's  release  transferred  to  the 
Nevilles  the  succession  to  the  crown,  for  Edward  was  still  without 
a  son,  and  Warwick  wrested  from  him  the  betrothal  of  his  infant 
daughter  to  the  son  of  Lord  Montagn,  the  heir  of  his  house.  The 
Earl's  ambition,  however,  was  stiil  uns.itisficd,  and  he  was  advan- 
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cing  to  support  a  oew  rising  which  had  broken  ont  at  his  instiga- 
tion in  Linoolnshire,  when  the  rapid  march  of  Edward  was  followed 
by  a  decisive  victory  over  tho  insargents.  It  is  hopeless,  with  the 
scanty  historical  materials  we  possess  of  this  period,  to  attempt  to 
explain  its  sndden  revolutions  of  fortune,  or  the  panio  which  in- 
duced Warwick  at  this  trivial  check  to  fly  for  refuge  to  France, 
where  the  Burgandian  connection  of  Edward  secured  his  enemies' 
the  support  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  umtcrnpulous  temper 
of  the  kari  was  seen  in  tlie  alliance  which  he  at  once  concluded 
with  tlie  partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  promise  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  wed  her  son  to  his  danghter  Anne,  Warwick 
engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  royal  captive  whom  be  faad 
flung  into  the  Tower;  and  choosing  a  moment  when  Edward  was 
busy  with  a  revolt  in  the  Xorth,  and  when  a  storm  had  dispersed 
the  Burgundian  fleet  which  defended  the  Channel,  he  threw  himself 
boldly  on  the  English  shove.  Kent  rose  in  his  support  as  he  dis- 
embarked, and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Montagu,  whom  Edward  still 
trusted,  drove  the  King,  in  tnm,  to  seek  shelter  over-sea.  While 
Edward  fled  with  &  handful  of  adherents  to  the  Court  of  Burgun- 
dy, Henry  of  Lancaster  was  again  conducted  from  his  prison  to  the 
throne;  but  tho  bitter  hate  of  the  party  Warwick  had  so  ruthlessly 
crushed  found  no  gratitude  for  the  "  king-maker."  His  own  con- 
duct, as  well  as  that  of  his  party,  when  Edward  again  disembarked 
in  the  spring  at  Ravenspur,  showed  a  weariness  of  the  new  alliance, 
quickened,  perhaps,  by  their  dread  of  Margaret,  whose  return  to 
England  was  hourly  expected.  Passing  through  the  Lancastrian 
districts  of  tho  North  with  a  declaration  that  he  waived  all  right  to 
the  crown  and  songht  only  his  own  hereditary  duchy,  Edward  was 
left  unaasailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  which  Montagu  had  col- 
lected,was  joined  on  his  march  by  his  brother  Clarence,  who  faad 
throughout  acted  in  concert  with  Warwick,  and  was  admitted  into 
London  by  Warwick's  brother,  the  Archbtahop  of  York.  Encamp- 
ed at  Coventry,  the  Earl  himself  opened  negotiations  with  Edward 
for  a  new  desertion ;  but  the  King  was  now  strong  enough  to  fling 
off  the  mask,  and  Warwick,  desperate  of  a  reconciliation,  marched 
suddenly  on  London.  The  battle  of  Baniet,  a  medley  of  carnago 
and  treachery  which  lasted  six  hours,  ended  with  tho  fall  of  War- 
wick as  he  fled  for  hiding  to  the  woods.  Margaret  had  landed  too 
late  to  bring  aid  to  her  great  partisan ;  but  rfie  military  triumph 
of  Edward  was  completed  by  the  skillful  strategy  with  which  he 
forced  her  army  to  battle  at  Tewkesbury,  and  by  its  oomplete  over- 
throw. The  Queen  her!<elf  became  a  captive;  her  boy  fell  on  tbe 
fleld,  stabbed — as  was  affirmed — by  the  Torkist  lords  after  Edward 
had  met  his  cry  for  mercy  by  a  buffet  from  his  gauntlet ;  and  tho 
death  of  Henry  in  the  Tower  cnished  the  last  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster. 
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[AmiAoriliet. — To  those  ne  hare  alreadj  mentioned,  we  nuy  add  the  "  Letten 
Biid  Fnpars  of  Richard  III.  and  Henrv  VII.,"adiled  by  Mr.  Gairaner  for  ihs  Master 
of  the  Kolls,  M  weU  as  HaU'H  Cbrooicle,  which  extends  from  H«nrj  the  Fourth  to 
Henry  ibe  Eightb.  liktward  theFiflb  is  the  subject  ofaworlt  bySirTbonws  More, 
whicb  probably  derivea  oiiich  of  its  information  from  Archbishop  Morton,  and  is  rs- 
markaUe  as  the  first  historical  work  of  any  literary  value  which  we  poBseaa  in  oor 
tnodem  prose.  A  biography  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  among  the  worka  of  Lord  Ba- 
con. Mita  Hasted,  in  her ''Life  of  Riehard  III., "has  elabomtely  illustnited  a  rdgn 
of  Rome  constitDtional  importattM.  For  CaztOD,  see  the  admirable  biography  and 
UtdH^raphkal  ueoDut  by  Mr.  BUdea.] 


Tbere  are  few  periods  in  our  annals  from  which  we  turn  with 
such  weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Its 
thick  crowd  of  savage  battles,  its  ruthless  executions,  itfi  shameless 
treasons,  aecni  ail  the  more  terrible  from  the  pure  selfishness  of  the 
ends  for  which  men  fought,  the  utt«r  want  of  all  nobleness  and 
cbivahy  in  the  struggle  itself,  of  all  great  result  in  its  ohise.  But 
even  while  the  contest  was  raging,  the  cool  eye  of  a  philosophic 
statesman  conld  find  in  it  matter  for  other  feelings  than  those  of 
mere  die^st.  England  presented  to  Philippe  de  Commines  the 
rare  spectacle  of  a  land  where,  brutal  aa  was  the  civil  strife, "  there 
are  no  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished  by  war,  and  where  the 
mischief  of  it  falls  on  those  who  make  the  war."  The  ruin  and 
bloodshed  were  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  gi'eat  lorda  and  their  feudal 
retainers.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  as  at  Towton,  the  towns  threw 
themselves  into  the  strn^le  on  the  Yorlcist  side,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  stood  wholly  apart  from  and 
unaffected  by  it.  Commerce  went  on  unchecked,  and  indeed  devel- 
oped itself  through  the  closer  friendship  with  Flanders  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.  The  general 
tranquillity  of  the  country  at  large,  while  feudalism  was  dashing  itself 
to  pieces  in  battle  after  battle,  was  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
justice  remained  wholly  undisturbed.  The  law  courts  sat  quietly 
at  Westminster,  the  jndge»  rode  as  of  old  in  circuit,  the  system  of 
jury  trial  (though  the  jnrors  were  still  expected  to  use  their  local 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  case)  took  more  and  more  its  mod- 
em form  by  the  separation  of  the  jurors  from  the  witnesses.  But 
if  the  common  view  of  England  during  these  wars  as  a  mere  chaos 
of  treason  and  bloodshed  is  a  false  one,  still  more  false  is  the  < 
raOQ  view  of  the  pettiness  of  their  resulL  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
did  far  more  than  niin  one  royal  house  or  set  up  another  on  the 
throne.  If  they  did  not  ntterly  destroy  English  freedom,  they  ar- 
rested its  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  found 
Cngland, in  the  words  of  Commines, "among  all  the  world's  lord- 
flbips  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  where  the  pnblic  weal  is  best 
ordered,  and  where  least  violence  reigns  over  the  people."  A  king 
of  England — the  shrewd  observer  noticed — "can  undertake  no  ea- 
torprise  of  account  without  assembling  his  Parliament,  which  is  a 
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thin^  rooet  wUe  and  holy,  and  tberefore  are  these  kings  glronger 
nnd  Dettcr  Bervcd"  than  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  CoDtiueni. 
England,  as  one  of  its  judges,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  could  boast  to 
Edn-ard  the  Fourth  hinisell,  was  not  an  absolute  bnt  a  limited  mon- 
arch}' ;  not  a  land  where  the  will  of  the  prince  was  itself  the  law, 
but  where  the  prince  could  neither  make  laws  nor  iuipose  taxes  save 
by  liis  subjects'  consent.  At  uo  time  had  Parliament  played  »(>• 
constant  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  At 
no  time  had  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  seemed  bo  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  so  dear  to  the  people  at  large.  The  long 
Parliamentary  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  since 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Fii-st  had  firmly  established  the  great  sfr. 
curitics  of  national  liberty — the  right  of  freedom  from  arbitrary 
taxation,  from  arbitrary  legislation,  from  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  the  responsibility  of  evca  the  highest  servants  of  the  Crown  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  law.  >^ut  with  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  freedom  suddenly  disappears.  We  enter  on  an  epoch  of 
constitntional  I'etrogression  in  which  the  stow  work  of  the  age  that 
went  before  it  is  rapidly  nndone.  Parliamentary  life  is  almost  sus- 
pended, or  is  turned  into  a.  form  by  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  Crown.  Tho  legislative  poivers  of  the  two  Houses  are  usurp- 
ed by  the  Royal  Cotmcil.  Arbitrary  taxation  reappears  in  benevo- 
lences and  forced  loans.  Personal  liberty  is  almost  extinguished 
by  a  formidable  spy  system,  and  by  the  constant  practice  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment.  Justice  is  degraded  by  the  prodigal  use  of  bills  of 
attainder,  by  the  wide  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Royal 
Council,  by  the  servility  of  judges,  by  the  coercion  of  juries.  If 
we  seek  a  reason  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a  revolution,  we  And 
it  in  the  disappearance  of  feudalism ;  in  other  words,  of  that  organ- 
ization of  society  in  which  our  constitntional  liberty  had  till  now 
found  its  security.  Freedom  had  been  won  by  the  sword  of  the 
baronage.  Its  tradition  had  been  watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Church.  The  new  class  of  tho  Commons  which  had  grown 
from  the  union  of  the  country  squire  and  the  town  trader  waa 
widening  its  ephci'e  of  political  activity  as  it  grew.  But  with  the 
battle  of  Towtou  feudalism  vanished  away.  The  baronage  lay  a 
mere  wreck  after  the  storm  of  the  civil  war.  The  Church  lingered 
helpless  and  perplexed,  till  it  was  struck  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell 
The  traders  and  the  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  inactiv- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  Ci-own,  which  only  fifty  years  before 
bad  been  the  sport  of  every  faction,  towered  into  solitary  greatness. 
The  old  English  kingship,  limited  by  the  forces  of  feudalism  or  by 
tho  progress  of  constitutional  freedom,  faded  suddenly  away,  and 
in  its  place  we  see,  all-absorbing  and  unrestrained,  the  despotism  of 
the  New  Monarchy, 

If  wc  use  the  name  of  the  New  Monarchy  to  express  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English  sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
to  tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  because  the  character  of  the  mon- 
archy during  this  period  was  something  wholly  new  in  our  history. 
There  is  no  kind  of  similarity  between  the  kingship  of  the  Old- 
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EDgtish,  of  tbe  Norman,  the  Angevin,  or  the  Piantagenct  eoverci^ 
and  the  kingship  of  the  Tudors.  The  difference  between  them 
vaa  the  resnlt,  not  of  any  gradual  development,  but  of  a  simple  rev- 
olution ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  revolution  that  the  despotism  of  the 
New  Monaroby  was  again  done  away.  When  the  lawyers  of  the 
Long  Parliament  fell  back  for  their  precedents  of  constitutiona! 
liberty  to  the  leign  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster,  and  silently  regard- 
ed the  whole  period  which  we  are  about  to  traverse  as  a  blank,  they 
expressed  not  merely  a  legal  truth,  but  an  historical  one.  What  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  its  final  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  away 
every  trace  of  the  New  Monarchy,  and  to  take  np  again  the  thread 
of  our  political  development  j'nst  where  it  had  been  snapped  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  revolutionary  as  the  change  was,  we  have 
already  seen  in  their  frradaal  growth  the  causes  wLiuh  brought 
about  the  revolution.  The  social  organization  from  which  our  po- 
litical constitution  had  hitherto  sprnng,  and  on  which  it  still  rested, 
had  been  silently  sapped  by  the  progress  of  industry,  by  the  growth 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  and  by  changes  in  tbe 
art  of  war.  Its  ruin  was  precipitated  by  religious  persecution, 
by  the  disf ranch iaeraent  of  the  Commons,  and  by  the  Blan<;hter 
of  the  baronage  in  the  civil  strife.  The  great  houses  were  all  but 
exterminated,  or  lingered  only  in  obscure  branches  which  were 
luere  shadows  of  their  former  greatness.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Poles,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Howards,  themselves  families 
of  recent  origin,  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  older  baronage  remain- 
ed to  claim  any  ahare  in  the  work  of  government.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  smaller  proprietors  of  the  country,  who  with  the 
merchant  classes  formed  the  Commons,  were  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ruined  nobles.  Imposing  as  the  great  ecclesiastical 
body  still  seemed  from  the  memories  of  its  past,  its  immense  wealth, 
its  tradition  of  statesmanship,  it  was  rendered  powerless  by  a  want 
of  spiritual  life,  by  a  moral  inertness,  by  its  antagonism  to  the  deeper 
religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  its  blind  hostility  to  the  in- 
tellectual movement  which  was  beginning  to  stir  the  world.  Con- 
scious of  the  want  of  popular  favor,  and  jealous  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  vast  estates,  the  churchmen,  wlio  had  clung  for 
protection  to  the  baronage,  clung  on  its  fall  for  protection  to  the 
Crown.  Prelates  like  Morton  and  Warham  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Royal  Council-board  with  the  simple  view  of  averting  by  means 
of  the  monarchy  the  pillage  of  the  Church.  But  in  any  wider 
political  sense  the  influence  of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged 
was  insignificant  From  the  time  of  the  Lollard  outbreak  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  is  timid  as  that  of  a  hunted  thing.  It  is  less 
obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  Commons  should  share  the  polidcal 
ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  I^ords,  for  the  smaller  county  proprie- 
tors were  growing  enormously,  both  in  wealth  and  nnmbers,  at  this 
moment  through  the  fall  of  the  great  houses  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  vast  estates,  while  the  burgess  class,  as  we  have  seen,  was  de- 
riving fresh  riches  from  the  development  of  trade.  But  the  result 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  tantpering  with  elec- 
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tiODB  was  now  felt  io  the  political  insignifioanoo  of  tbe  Lower 
Honse.  Reduced  by  these  measures  to  a  virtual  dependence  on  the 
baronage,  it  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  class  to  which  it  had  looked  for 
gnidance  and  support  And  while  its  rival  forces  disappeared,  the 
monarch;  stood  ready  to  take  their  place.  Kot  only  indeed  were 
the  churchman,  the  sqnire,  and  the  burgess  powerless  to  vindicate 
liberty  against  the  Crown,  but  the  very  iuterests  of  self-preserva- 
tion led  them  at  this  moment  to  lay  freedom  at  its  feet.  "Hie 
Church  still  trembled  at  the  progress  of  heresy.  The  close  corpo- 
rations of  the  towns  needed  protection  for  their  pri\-i)egeB.  Tlie 
land-owner  shared  with  the  trader  a  profound  horror  of  the  war  and 
disorder  which  thoy  had  witnessed,  and  an  almost  reckless  desire 
to  intrust  the  Crown  with  any  power  which  would  prevent  its  re- 
turn. But,  above  all,  the  landed  and  moneyed  clasaea  citing  passion- 
ately to  the  monarchy,  as  the  one  groat  force  left  whioh  could  save 
them  fi-om  social  revolt.  The  rising  of  the  Commons  of  Kent 
shows  that  the  troubles  against  whioh  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  had 
been  directed  still  remained  as  a  formidable  source  of  discontent. 
The  great  change  in  the  character  of  agriculture  indeed,  which  we 
have  before  described,  the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  hold- 
ings, the  diminution  of  tillage,  the  increase  of  pasture  lands,  had 
tended  largelyto  swell  the  numbers  and  tnrbnlenoe  of  the  floating 
labor  class.  The  riots  against  "  inclosares,"  of  which  we  first  hear 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  St^cth,  and  which  became  a  constant  feat- 
ure of  the  Tudor  period,  are  indications  not  only  of  a  constant 
strife  going  on  in  every  quarter  between  the  land-owner  and  the 
smaller  peasant  class,  but  of  a  mass  of  social  discontent  which  was 
constantly  seeking  an  outlet  in  violence  and  revolution.  And  at 
this  moment  the  break-up  of  the  military  honsebolds  of  the  nobles 
by  -the  attainders  and  confiscations  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as 
well  as  by  the  Statute  of  Liveries  which  followed  them,  added  a 
new  element  of  violence  and  disorder  to  the  seething  mass.  It  is 
this  social  danger  whioh  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Tudor  despodsm. 
For  the  proprietary  classes  the  repression  of  the  poor  was  a  ques- 
tion of  Ufe  and  death.  The  land-owner  and  the  merchant  were 
ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  surrender 
freedom  into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which  ooold  preserve  then^ 
from  what  they  deemed  to  be  anarchy.  It  was  to  the  selfish  paoio 
of  the  wealthier  land-owuers  that  £ngland  owed  the  Statutes  of 
Laborers,  with  their  terrible  heritage  of  a  pauper  class.  It  was  to 
the  selfish  panic  of  both  the  land-owner  and  the  merchant  that  she 
owed  the  despotism  of  the  New  Monarchy. 

The  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy  was  Edward  the  Fourth.  As 
a  mere  boy  he  showed  himself  the  ablest  and  the  most  piUless 
among  the  warriors  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first  flush  of  manhood 
ho  lotted  on  with  a  cool  mthlessness  while  gray-haired  nobles  were 
hnrried  to  the  block,  or  while  his  Lancastrian  cbild-rival  was  stab- 
bed at  his  feet.  In  hts  later  race  for  power  he  had  shown  himself 
more  subtle  in  his  treachery  than  even  Warwick  himself.  His 
triumph  was  no  sooner  won,  however,  than  the  yonog  King  soemed 
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to  abandon  himself  to  a  volnptnons  indolence,  to  revels  with  the 
city-wives  of  London  and  the  caresses  of  his  mistress,  Jane  Shore. 
Tall  in  stature  and  of  singatar  beaaty,  his  winning  manuera  and 
gay  carelesmess  of  bearing  secured  him  a  popularity  which  had 
been  denied  to  nobler  kings.  But  his  indolence  and  gayety  were 
mere  veils  beneath  which  Edward  shronded  a  profound  political 
ability.  No  one  could  contrast  more  ntterly  in  outer  appearance 
with  the  subtle  sovereigns  of  his  time,  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  or 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  but  his  work  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  it 
was  done  even  more  completely.  While  jesting  with  aldermen, 
or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or  idling  over  the  new  pages  from 
the  printing-press  at  Westminster,  Edward  was  silently  laying  the 
foandations  of  an  absolute  rule  which  Henry  the  Seventh  did  little 
more  than  develop  and  consolidate.  The  ^most  total  discontinu- 
aooe  of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a  revolution.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  two  Houses  had  played  a  part  which  became  more  and 
more  prominent  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  Under  the  two 
first  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  they  had  been  summoned  al- 
most every  year.  Xot  only  had  the  right  of  self-taxation  and  initia- 
tion of  laws  been  yielded  explicitly  to  the  Commons,  bnt  they  bad 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  government  itself,  had  directed  the  appli- 
cation of  subsidies,  and  called  the  royal  ministers  to  account  by 
Parliamentary  impeaohments.  Under  Henry  the  Sixth  an  impor- 
tant step  in  constitutional  progress  had  been  made  by  abandoning 
the  old  form  of  presenting  the  requests  of  the  Parliament  in  the  form 
of  petitions  which  were  subsequently  moulded  into  statutes  by  the 
Royal  Connoil ;  the  statute  itscuf,  in  its  final  form,  was  now  present- 
ed for  the  royal  assent,  and  the  Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former 
privilege  of  modifying  it.  Not  only  does  this  progress  cease,  hut 
the  l^islative  activity  of  Parliament  itself  oomes  abruptly  to  an  end. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  is  the  first  since  that  of  John  in 
which  not  a  single  law  which  promoted  freedom  or  remedied  the 
abuses  of  power  was  even  proposed  to  Parliament.  The  neoessity 
for  summoning  the  two  Houses  bad,  in  fact,  been  removed  bv  the 
enormous  tide  of  wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  civil  war 
ponred  into  the  royal  treasury.  In  the  single  bill  of  attainder 
which  followed  the  victory  of  Towton,  twelve  great  nobles  and 
more  than  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  were  stripped  of  their 
estates  to  the  King's  profit  It  was  aatd  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
land  had  passed  into  the  royal  possession  at  one  period  or  another 
of  the  civil  war.  Edward  added  to  his  resources  by  trading  on  a 
vast  scale.  The  royal  ships,  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth, 
made  the  name. of  the  mercnantking  famous  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  enterprises  he  had  planned  against  France,  though 
frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  to  ocM>perate  with 
hirn  in  them,  afforded  n  fresh  finanolal  resource ;  and  the  subsidies 
granted  for  a  war  which  never  took  place  swelled  the  royal  ex- 
ubeqaer.  But  the  pretext  of  war  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  in- 
erease  his  hoard,  but  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  liberty.  Setting  asido 
the  usage  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Farliamont,  Ed- 
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ward  called  before  him  the  merchanta  o£  the  cit^  and  requested 
from  each  a  present  or  "  benevolence"  in  proportiOD  to  the  need. 
Tb«ir  compliance  with  hia  prayer  was  probably  uded  by  his  popu- 
larity with  the  merchant  claea,  but  the  system  of  "  benevolence  wa« 
soon  to  be  developed  into  the  forced  loans  of  Wolsey  and  the  ship- 
money  of  Charles  the  FlrsL  It  was  to  Edward  that  his  Tador 
Buccessora  owed  their  elaborate  spy  system,  tbe  introduction  of  ttw 
rack  into  the  Tower,  and  the  practice  of  royal  interference  with  die 
parity  of  justice.  In  the  history  of  intellectual  pr02resB  alone  his 
reign  takes  a  brighter  color,  and  the  founder  of  tlie  New  Monarchy 
preseata  bis  one  solitary  claim  to  our  regard  as  the  patron  of  Cax- 
ton. 

Literature  indeed  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  died  as  utterly 
aa  freedom  itaelf.  The  genius  of  Chaucer,  and  of  the  one  or  more 
poeta  whose  works  have  been  confounded  with  Chaucer's,  defied  for 
awhile  the  pedantry, the  affectation,  the  barrenness  of  their  age; 
but  the  sadden  close  of  this  poetic  outburst  left  England  to  a  crowd 
of  poetasters,  compilers,  scribblers  of  interminable  moralities,  rhym- 
ers of  chronicles,  and  translators  from  the  worn-out  field  of  FrencJi 
romance.  Some  faint  trace  of  the  livetineBS  and  beauty  of  older  mod- 
els lingers  among  the  heavy  platitudes  of  Gower;  but  even  this  van- 
ished &om  the  didactic  puerilities,  the  prosaic  commonplaoee,  of  Oo- 
dere  and  Lyd^te.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dying 
out  with  the  Middle  Ages  themselves ;  in  letters  as  in  Ufe  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  had  spent  it«elf  in  the  barren  mazes  of  the  scholastio 
philosophy,  their  ideal  of  warlike  nobleness  faded  away  before  tbe 
gaudy  travesty  of  a  spurious  chivalry,  and  the  mystic  enthusiasm 
of  their  devotion  shrunk  at  the  touch  of  persecntion  into  a  nac^ 
row  orthodoxy  and  a  fiat  morality.  The  clergy,  who  had  concen- 
trated in  themselves  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  older  time,  were 
ceasing  to  be  an  iutelleotual  class  at  alL  Their  monasteries  were  no . 
longer  seats  of  learning.  "  I  found  in  them,"  said  Poggio,  an  Ital- 
ian traveler  twenty  years  after  Chaucer's  death, "men  given  up  to 
sensuality  in  abundance,  but  very  few  lovers  of  leaniing,  and  those 
of  a  barbarous  sort,  skilled  moro  in  quibbles  and  sophisnu  than  in 
literature.^  The  erection  of  colleges,  which  was  beginning,  could 
not  arrest  the  quick  decline  of  the  universities  both  in  numbers  and 
learning.  The  students  at  Oxford  amounted  to  but  a  fifth  of  those 
who  had  attended  its  lectures  a  oentury  before,  and  "Oxford  Lat^ 
in"  became  proverbial  for  a  jargon  in  which  tlie  very  tradition  of 
grammar  had  been  lost  All  literary  production  was  nearly  at  aa 
end ;  there  is  not  a  single  work,  for  instance,  either  in  Latin  or  Kd- 
;lish  which  we  cau  re^r  to  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
be  Fourth,  Historical  composition  lingered  on  indeed  in  compila- 
tions of  extracts  from  past  writers,  such  as  make  up  the  so-oalled 
works  of  Walsingham,  in  jejune  monastic  annals  like  those  of  St. 
Albans,  or  worttuoss  popular  oompendiums  like  those  of  Fabyaa 
and  Harding.  But  the  only  real  trace  of  mental  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  treatises  on  alchemy  and  magic,  on  the  elixir 
of  Ufe  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  fungous  growth  which  most 
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oneqnivocalljr  witnesaes  to  the  progresB  of  intelleottifll  decay.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  while  the  purely  literary  class  was  thna  dying  ont, 
a  glanoe  beneath  the  aarface  shows  ns  the  stir  of  a  nev  interest  in 
knowledge  among  tho  masses  of  the  people  itself.  Books  are  far 
from  being  the  only  indication  of  a  people's  progress  iu  knowledge, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Fasten  family,  which  has  been  happi- 
ly preserved,  displays  a  flnency  and  vivaeity,  as  well  as  a  grammst^ 
ic^  correotness,  which  wonld  have  been  impossible  in  familiar  letters 
a  hnndred  years  before.  The  very  character  of  the  aathorship  of 
the  time,  its  love  of  compendiams  and  abridgments  of  the  scienlifio 
and  historical  knowledge  of  its  day,  its  dramatic  perfonniiDoes  or 
mysteries,  the  oommon^ace  morality  of  its  poeta,  tne  popnlmty  of 
its  rhymed  chroniolea,  are  additional  proofs  that  litfirature  was  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  possession  of  a  pnrely  mtellectnal  class  and  was  now 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  lai^e.  The  increaaed  use  of 
linen  paper  in  place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the  popular* 
izatlon  of  letters.  In  no  former  age  had  finer  copies  of  books  been 
produced ;  in  none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.  Abroad  this  in- 
creased demand  for  their  production  cansed  the  processes  of  copy- 
ing and  illuminating  manuscripts  to  be  transferred  from  the  scrip- 
toria of  the  religions  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade-guilds,  like  the 
Guild  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Pen  at  Brussels. 
It  was,  in  fact,  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pamphlets,  or  f  y- 
sheets,  especidly  of  a  grammatical  or  religious  character,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  brought  about  the  introdnotion 
of  printing.  '  We  meet  with  it  first  in  rude  sheets  simply  struck  off 
from  wooden  blocks, "  block-books"  as  they  are  now  called,  and  later 
OQ  in  works  printed  from  separate  and  movable  types.  Originating 
at  MaintE  with  the  three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and 
Sohceffer,  the  new  process  traveled  sootbwai^  to  Strasburg,  cross- 
ed the  Alps  to  Venice,  where  it  lent  itself  through  the  Aldi  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  literature  in  Europe,  and  Uien  floated  down  the 
Rhine  to  Colt^e  and  the  towns  of  Flanders.  It  was  probably  at 
the  press  of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little  room  over  the  porch  of  St. 
Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  Caxton  learned  the  art  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England. 

A  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer, 
William  Caxton  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in 
Flanders,  as  Governor  of  the  English  guUd  of  Merchant  Advent- 
urers there,  when  we  find  him  engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service 
of  the  Duchess  of  Bnrgnndy.  But  t£e  tedious  process  of  copying 
was  soon  thrown  aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  "Forasmuch  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
eaine,"  Caxton  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work,  the 
"Tales  of  Troy,"  "my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  weary  and  not  stead- 
fast,  mine  eyes  dimmed  with  overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper, 
and  my  courage  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labor  as  it  hath  been, 
and  that  age  creepoth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and 
also  because  I  have  promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends 
to  address  to  them  as  hastily  as  I  might  the  said  book,  therefore  I 
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hayo  practiced  and  learned  at  mj  great  charge  and  dispense  to  or- 
dain this  said  book  in  print  after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye  may 
see,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  aa  other  books  be,  to  the 
end  that  every  man  may  have  them  at  once,  for  all  the  books  of  tbia 
story  here  emprynted  as  ye  see  were  be^n  in  one  day  and  also  fin- 
ished in  one  day."  The  printing-press  was  the  preoions  freight  he 
brought  back  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five-and- thirty  years. 
Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age  when  otber  men  look  for  ease 
and  retirement,  we  see  him  plunging  with  ohsntcteristic  energy  into 
his  new  occupation.  His  "red  pole"  invited  buyers  to  the  press 
established  in  the  Almonrv  at  Westminster,  a  little  indosnre  con- 
taining a  diapcl  and  almsnouaes  (swept  away  since  Caxton's  time' 
by  later  buildings)  near  the  west  front  of  die  chnrch,  where  tlie 
alms  of  the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor,  "  If  it  please  any 
man,  spiritual  or  temporal,"  runs  his  advertisement,  "  to  buy  any 
pyes  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  all  emprynted 
after  the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  well  and  truly  correct, 
let  him  come  to  Westminster  Into  the  Almonry  at  the  red  pole^and 
he  shall  have  them  good  chepe."  He  was  a  practical  man  of  busi- 
ness, as  this  advertisement  shows,  no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or 
of  the  classical  printers  of  Bome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living  from 
his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service  books,  and  preachers  with 
sermons,  furnishing  the  clerk  with  his  "  Gulden  Legend,"  and  knight 
and  baron  with  "joyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalry."  But 
while  careful  to  win  his  daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand.  Ho  printed  all  the 
English  poetry  of  any  moment  which  was  then  in  existence.  His 
reverence  for  "  that  worshipful  man,  GeofEry  Chaucer,"  who  "  onght 
eternally  to  be  remembered,"  is  shown  not  merely  by  his  edition  o£ 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  but  by  hts  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  offered  itself.  The  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Gower 
were  soon  added  to  those  of  Chancer,  The  "  Chroniole  of  Brat" 
and  Higden's  "  Polychronicon"  were  the  only  available  works  of  an 
historical  character  then  existing  in  the  English  tongue,  and  Carton 
not  only  printed  them,  but  himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his 
own  time.  A  translation  of  Boethius,  a  version  of  the  "j^ueid** 
from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or  two  of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  first- 
fruits  of  the  classical  press  in  England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  he  was  even  busier  aa  a  ■ 
translator  than  as  a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  print- 
ed pages  are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need  of  these 
translations  shows  the  popular  drift  of  literature  at  the  time;  but 
keen  as  the  demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is. nothing  mechaDtc- 
al  in  the  temper  with  which  Caxton  prepared  to  meet  it,  A  natu- 
ral, simple-hearted  literary  taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the 
style  and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curions  prefaces. 
"  Having  no  work  in  hand,"  he  gays  in  the  preface  to  his  "jEneid," 
"I  sitting  in  my  study  where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  anA 
books,  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a  littie  book  in  Frenoh, 
which  late  was  translated  out  of  Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  o{ 
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France — ^wbiob  book  is  named  'Eneydos,'  and  made  in  Lntin  by 
tbM  noble  poet  and  great  clerk  Vergjl — in  which  boolc  I  hftd 
peat  plcttsnre  by  reason  of  the  fair  and  honest  termes  and  wordeB 
m  French  which  I  never  saw  to-foro'like,  none  bo  pleasant  nor  so 
well  ordered,  which  book  as  me  seemed  should  be  mnch  requisite 
for  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for  the  eloquence  as  the  histories ; 
and  when  I  had  adnsed  nie  to  this  said  Dook  I  deliberated  and 
conclnded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  forthwith  took  a  pen 
nnd  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain."  Bat  the  work  of  transla- 
tion involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Cnston's  work  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  our  language.  He  stood  between  two 
schools  of  translation,  that  of  French  affectation  and  English  ped* 
antry.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  oar  literary  tongue 
iras  being  settled,  and  it  is  cnnona  to  see  in  his  own  words  the 
struggle  over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton'a  time.  "  Some 
honest  and  great  clerks  have  been  with  me  and  desired  me  to  write 
the  most  curious  terms  that  I  could  find ;"  on  the  otfaer  hand, "  some 
gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my  translations  I  bad 
over  many  oarions  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  common 
people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  transla- 
tiona."  *'  Fain  would  I  please  every  man,"  comments  the  good-hu- 
mored printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense  saved  him  alike  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  tlie  Court  and  the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  En- 
glish, but  "  to  the  common  terms  that  he  daily  used  rather  than  to 
Uie  English  of  his  antiquarian  advisers.  "  I  took  an  old  book  and 
read  therein,  and  certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  I 
could  not  well  understand  it,"  while  the  Old-English  charters  which 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  fetched  as  models  from  the  archives  of 
his  house  seemed  "more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  English."  On  the 
other  hand,  to  adppt  current  phraseology  was  by  no  means  easy  at 
a  time  when  even  the  speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
flux.  "  Our  language  now  used  varieth  far  from  that  which  was 
used  and  spoken  when  I  was  bom."  Not  only  go,  bat  the  tongne 
of  each  shire  was  still  peculiar  to  itself,  and  hardly  intelligihtc  to 
men  of  another  county.  "  Common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one 
shire  varieth  from  another  so  mueh,  that  in  my  days  happened  that 
certain  merchants  were  in  a  ship  in  Thames,  for  to  have  sailed  over 
the  sea  into  Zei4and,  and  for  lack  of  wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland, 
and  went  on  land  for  to  refresh  them.  And  one  of  them,  named 
Sheffield,  a  mercer,camo  into  a  house  and  asked  for  meat,  and  es- 
pedally  he  asked  them  after  eggs.  And  the  good  wife  answered 
that  she  could  speak  no  French.  And  the  merchant  was  angry,  for 
he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but  would  have  had  eggs,  but  she 
underatood  him  not.  And  then  at  last  another  said  he  would  have 
eyrm,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  understood  him  well.  Lo  !  what 
should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write,"  adds  the  puzzled  printer, 
"  ^SgB  or  eyren  ?  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  by  cause 
of  diversity  and  change  of  language."  His  own  mother-tongne,  too, 
was  that  of  "Kent  in  the  Weald, where  I  douht  not  is  spoken  as 
broad  and  rude  English  ns  in  nny  place  of  England;"  and  coupling 
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this  with  his  long  absence  in  Flanders,  we  oan  hardly  w6iider  at  the 
coofession  he  m^s  over  his  first  translatioD,  that  *'  when  all  these 
thin^  came  to  fore  me,  after  that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or 
six  quires,  I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed  never  to  have 
oontmned  therein,  and  the  quires  laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after 
labored  so  more  in  this  work." 

He  WEB  still,  however,  busy  translating  when  he  died.  All  diffi- 
culties, in  fact,  were  lightened  by  the  general  interest  wMoh  his  hi- 
bors  aroused.  When  the  length  of  the  "  Gulden  Legend"  makes 
him  "  half  desperate  to  have  aocomplieht  it"  and  ready  to  "  lay  it 
apturt,"  the  Earl  of  Arundel  solioits  him  in  nowise  to  leave  it,  and 
promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a  buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once 
it  were  done.  *'  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men  of  this  realm 
oame  and  demanded  many  and  often  tames  wherefore  I  have  not 
made  and  emprynted  the  noble  history  of  the  '  San  Qraal.' "  We 
see  hia  visitors  discussing  with  the  sagacions  printer  the  historio 
existence  of  Arthur.  Duchess  Margaret  of  Somentet  lends  him  her 
'*  Blanohadine  and  Eglantine ;"  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester  brings 
him  hia  translation  of  the  work  called  "  Cato ;"  a  mercer  of  London 
presses  him  to  undertake  the  "  Royal  Book"  of  Fhilip  lo  BeL  The 
Queen's  brother,  £arl  Rivers,  chats  with  him  over  his  own  transla- 
tion  of  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers."  Even  kings  showed 
their  interest  in  his  work :  his  "  TuUy"  was  printed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  "  Order  of  Chivalry"  dedicated 
to  Richard  the  Third,  his  "  Facts  of  Arms"  published  at  the  desire 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  fact,  rivaled  each  other  in  their  patronage  of  such  literature  as 
they  could  find.  The  fashion  of  large  and  gorgeons  libraries  liad 
pa^ed  from  the  French  to  the  English  princes  of  the  time :  Henry 
the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of  books ;  that  of  the  Louvre  was 
seised  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glouceater,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the  Univcraity  of  Oxford. 
The  great  nobles  took  a  far  more  active  and  personal  part  in  the 
literary  revival  The  warrior,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  was  a  well-known 
lover  of  books.  Earl  Rivers  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
day;  he  foond  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  pilgrimages  and  politics 
to  translate  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  and  a  couple  of  re- 
ligious tracts  for  Caxton's  press.  A  friend  of  far  greater  intellect- 
ual dis^otion,  however,  than  these  was  found  in  John  Tiptoft,  Earl 
of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  search  of  learning  to  Italy,  Iiad  studied  at  her  universities, 
and  become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity 
drew  tears  from  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  popes,  Pius  the  Sec- 
ond, better  known  as  .^neas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no  words 
warm  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  "  which  in  his  time 
flowered  in  virtue  and  cunning,  to  whom  I  know  none  like  amoog^ 
the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  sdence  and  moral  virtue."  But  Uie 
mthlessness  of  the  Renascence  appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side 
with  its  intellectual  vigor,  and  the  fall  of  one  whcne  cruelty  had 
earned  him  the  surname  of  "  the  Butcher"  even  amid  the  horrors 
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of  the  civil  war  vbb  greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  faithfnl 
printer,  "  What  great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in  a  preface  long  after 
ids  fall, "of  that  aoblv, Tirtuons, and  woU-disposed  lord;  when  I  re- 
member and  advertUe  his  life,  his  science,  and  his  virtae,  me  think' 
eth  (Gk>d  not  displeased)  over  great  a  loss  of  such  a  man,  oonsider- 
iag  his  estat«  and  cunning," 

Among  the  group  who  encouraged  the  press  of  Caxton  we  have 
already  seen  the  figure  of  the  Kin^s  young  brother,  Richard,  Bake 
of  Gloucester.  Able  and  ruthless  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  had 
wstohed  keenly  the  increase  of  public  discontent  as  his  brother's 
policy  developed  itself,  and  had  founded  on  it  a  scheme  of  dai-ing 
ambition.  On  the  King's  death,  Richard  hastened  to  secure  the 
person  of  his  royal  nephew,  Edward  the  Fifth,  to  hurry  the  Queen's 
tunCy  to  execution,  and  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Parliament 
the  office  of  Protector  of  the  re^m.  As  yet  he  had  acted  in  strict 
anion  with  the  RoyalCoonoil,  but  hardly  a  month  had  passed,  when, 
suddenly  entering  the  Couuoil-oh amber,  he  charged  Lord  Eastings, 
the  favorite  mintster  of  the  late  King,  who  still  presided  over  its 
meetings,  with  sorcery  and  designs  upon  his  life.  As  he  da^ed 
his  hand  npon  the  table  the  room  was  filled  with  soldiers.  "I  will 
not  dine,"  said  the  Dnke,  addressing  Hastings,  "till  they  have 
brought  me  your  headj"  and  the  powerfnl  minister  was  harried  to 
instant  execution  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower.  His  cotlea^es 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every  cheok  on  the  Dnke's  designs 
was  removed.  Edward's  marriage  had  always  been  unpopular, 
and  Richard  ventured,  on  the  plea  of  a  precontract  on  his  broth- 
er's part,  to  declare  it  invalid  and  its  issne  illegitimate.  Only  one 
step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  a  month  after  his  brother's  death 
the  Dake  listened  with  a  show  of  reluctance  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Parliament,  and  consented  to  accept  the  crown.  Daring,  however, 
as  was  his  natural  temper,  it  was  not  to  mere  violence  that  he  trust- 
ed in  this  seizure  of  the  throne.  The  persond  popularity  of  Ed- 
ward had  hardly  restrained  the  indignation  with  which  the  nation 
felt  the  gradual  approach  of  tyranny  throughout  his  reign ;  and  it 
was  as  the  restorer  of  its  older  liberties  that  Richard  appealed  for 
popalar  support.  "  We  be  determined,"  said  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don in  a  petition  to  the  new  monarch, "  rather  to  adventure  and  to 
oommit  us  to  the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to 
live  in  such  thraltdom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time 
heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured  hy  extortions  and  new  imposi- 
tions against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of 
tliis  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is  inherited."  The  new  King 
met  the  appeal  by  again  convoking  Parliament,  which,  as  we  have 
Been,  had  beea  all  but  discontinued  under  Edward,  and  by  sweep- 
ing  measnres  of  reform.  In  the  one  session  of  his  brief  reign  he 
declared  the  praolioe  of  extorting  money  by  "  benevolences"  illegal, 
while  numerous  grants  of  pardons  and  remission  of  forfeitures  re- 
versed in  some  measure  the  policy  of  terror  by  which  Edward  at 
onoe  held  the  country  in  awe  and  filled  his  treasury.  The  enei^ 
of  the  new  government  was  seen  in  the  numerous  statutes  whii 
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broke  tbo  elumbei's  of  Parliamentary  legislation.  A  series  of  mer- 
cantile eDSCtmentB  strove  to  protect  the  growing  interests  of  En- 
glish commerce.  The  King's  interest  in  literature  showed  itself  in 
the  provision  that  no  Statutes  shonld  act  as  a  hinderance  "to  axtf 
artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country  he  be,  for 
bringing  nnto  this  realm  or  setlinp  by  retail  or  otherwise  of  any 
manner  of  books,  written  or  impnnted."  His  prohibition  of  the 
ittiqaitotis  seizare  of  goods  before  conviction  of  felony,  which  had 
prevailed '  during  Edward's  reign,  his  liberation  of  Uie  bondmen 
who  still  remained  unenfranchised  on  the  royal  domain,  and  his 
religious  foundations,  show  Richard's  keen  anxiety  to  purchase  a 
popularity  in  which  the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  for- 
gotten. Bat  the  gratitude  which  he  bad  earned  by  his  restoration 
of  tbe  older  liberty  was  swept  away  in  the  nniversal  horror  at  a 
new  deed  of  blood.  His  yonng  nephews,  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his 
brother,  tbe  Duke  of  York,  had  been  flung,  at  his  accession,  into  the 
Tower;  and  the,  sudden  disappearance  oi  the  two  boys,  murdered, 
as  it  was  alleged,  by  their  uncle's  order,  united  the  whole  nation 
against  him.  Morton,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Ely,  took  advantage  of 
the  general  hatred,  and  of  the  common  hostility  of  both  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  to  the  royal  murderer  to  link  both  parties  in  a 
wide  conspiracy.  Of  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  no  lawful  issue  re- 
mained, bat  the  House  of  Somerset  had  sprung,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  his  union  with  his  mistress,  Catherine  Swynford ;  and  the  last 
representative  of  this  line,  the  Lady  Margaret  Beanfort,  had  mar- 
ried Edmund  Tudor,  and  become  the  mother  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
lUcbmond.  In  the  bill  which  in  other  respects  l^timat«d  the 
Beanforts  tbe  right  of  succession  to  tbe  throne  bad  been  expressly 
reserved,  bnt  as  tbe  last  remaining  oion  of  the  line  of  Laneaater, 
Henry's  claim  to  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  partisans  of  his  house, 
aud  he  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Brittany  from  the  jeal- 
ous hostility  of  the  Yorkist  sovereigns.  Morton,  who  had  joined 
him  in  his  exile,  indnoed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  horror  with 
which  Richard  was  regarded  even  by  the  YorKists  themselves,  and 
to  unite  both  parties  in  his  favor  by  a  promise  of  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  result 
of  this  masterly  policy  was  seen  as  soou  as  tlie  Earl  landed.  In  spite 
of  Richard's  vigilance,  at  Milford  Haven,  and  advanced  through 
Wales.  He  no  sooner  encountered  the  royal  army  at  Bosworth 
Field  in  Leicestershire  than  treachery  decided  tbe  day.  Abandon- 
ed ere  tbe  battle  began  by  a  division  of  his  forces  under  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  as  it  opened  by  a  second  body  under  the  Earl  of  Korthnm- 
berland,  Richard  dashed,  with  a  ary  of  "  Treason !  Treason  1"  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight  Li  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had  already 
flnng  the  Lauoastnan  standard  to  tbe  gronnd  and  hewed  his  way 
into  the  very  presence  of  his  rival,  when  he  fell,  overpowered  by 
numbers ;  and  tlie  crown  which  he  had  worn,  and  which  was  f  onnd, 
as  tbe  strn^le  ended,  lying  near  a  hawthom-bush,  was  placed  oo 
the  head  of  the  conqueror. 
With  the  accession  of  Henry  tbe  Seventh  ended  the  long  blood- 
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Bhed  of  the  civil  wars.  The  two  Tarring  lines  were  united  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth :  faia  only  dangerouB  rivals  were  removed 
l^the  saocessive  exeoationa  of  the  nephews  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
toe  Earl  of  Warwick  (a  son  of  Edward's  brother,  the  Dake  of  Clar- 
ence) and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (a  son  of  Edward's  sis- 
ter), who  had  been  acknowledged  as  liis  successor  by  Richard  the 
Third.  Two  remarkable  impostors  sacceeded  for  a  time  in  excit- 
ing formidable  revolts — ^Lambert  Simnei,  the  son  of  a  joiner  at  Ox- 
ford, under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Perkin  War- 
becl^  a  native  of  Toamay,  who  personated  the  Dnke  of  York,  the 
second  of  the  children  mnrdered  in  the  Tower.  Defeat,  however, 
reduced  the  first  to  the  post  of  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen ;  and 
iha  second,  after  far  stranger  advcnt;,ares,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  claims  by  the  Eings  of  Scotland  and  France,  as  well  ss  by  the 
Duchess- Dowager  of  Burgnndy,  whom  he  claimed  as  bis  aunt, 
■was  captured  and  brought  to  the  block.  Revolt  only  proved  more 
dearly  the  strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  New  Monarchy 
by  Uie  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
inbvdaction  of  gunpowder  had  rained  feudalism.  The  mounted 
and  heavily  armed  luiight  gave  way  to  the  meaner  footman.  For- 
tresses which  had  been  impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  crumbled  before  the  new  artillery.  Although  gunpowder 
had  been  in  use  as  early  as  Creasy,  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it  was  really  brought  into  effective 
employment  as  a  military  resource.  Bat  the  revolution  in  warfare 
^ras  immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth  were  wars  of  sieges. 
The  "Last  of  the  Baron (^"  as  Warwick  h.is  picturesquely  been 
styled,  relied  mainly  on  fais  train  of  artillery.  Artillery  gave  Heo- 
ly  the  Seventh  his  easy  victory  over  a  rising  of  the  Cornish  insur- 

?ents,  the  most  formidable  danger  which  threatened  his  throne, 
he  strength  which  the  change  gave  to  the  Crown  was,  in  fact, 
almost  irresistible.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  call  of  a 
great  baron  had  been  enough  to  raise  a  formidable  revolL  Yeo- 
roen  and  retMnera  took  down  the  bow  from  their  chimney-corner, 
kniehts  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  in  a  few  days  an  army  threat- 
ened the  throne.  But  without  artillery  such  an  army  was  now  help- 
less, and  the  one  train  of  artillery  in  the  kingdom  Isy  at  the  dispos- 
al M  the  King.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  strength  which  ena- 
bled the  new  sovereign  to  quietly  resume  the  policy  of  Edward  the 
fotirtb.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  the  drcumstancee  of  his  do- 
aoent  to  base  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  purely  Parliamentary  ti- 
tle. Without  reference  either  to  the  claim  of  nlood  or  conquest, 
the  Honsca  enacted  simply  "that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown 
should  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  roynl  person  of  their 
sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  ensuing."  But  tie  policy  of  Edward  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, and  Parliament  was  only  once  convened  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  chief  aim,  indeed,  of  the  King 
appeared  to  be  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  which  sbonid  relieve 
him  from  the  need  of  appealing  for  its  aid.    Subsidies  granted  for 
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tbe  support  of  a  war  with  France,  which  Henry  evaded,  were  care- 
{ally  hoarded  by  hia  eraaping  eoonom^,  and  swelled  by  the  revival 
of  dorniant  clainu  of  the  Crown,  by  the  exacticm  of  fines  for  the 
breach  of  forgotten  tenuree,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  extortions. 
The  discontinnance  of  Parliament  was  followed  oy  the  revival  of 
benevolences.  A  dilemma  of  his  favorite  minister,  which  received 
the  name  of  **  Morton's  fork,"  extorted  gifts  to  the  exchequer  from 
men  who  lived  handsomely  on  the  gromid  that  their  wealth  was 
manifest,  and  from  those  who  lived  plainly  on  the  plea  that  econo^ 
my  had  made  them  wealthy.  So  sncoesafnl  were  these  efforts,  that 
at  tbe  end  of  his  reign  Henry  bequeathed  a  hoard  of  two  milliona 
to  his  snccessor.  The  same  imitation  of  Edward's  policy  was  seen 
in  Henry's  civil  government^  Broken  as  was  the  strength  of  the 
baronage,  there  still  remained  lords  whom  the  new  monarch  watch- 
ed with  a  jealoos  solicitude.  Their  power  lay  in  the  hosts  of  dig- 
orderly  retainers  who"  swarmed  round  their  honses,  ready  to  fur- 
nish a  force  in  case  of  revolt,  while  in  peace  they  became  centres  of 
outrage  and  defiance  to  the  law.  Edward  had  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  these  military  households  In  his  Statute  of  Liveries,  and  Hba 
statute  was  enforced  by  Henry  with  the  Utmost  severity.  On  8 
visit  to  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  tbe  most  devoted  adherents  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  the  King  found  two  long  lines  of  liveried 
retainers  drawn  up  to  receive  bim.  "I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  my  lord,"  said  Henry  as  they  parted, "  but  I  may  not  ea- 
dure  to  nave  my  lawB  broken  in  my  sight  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you."  The  Earl  was  glad  to  esoape  with  a  fine  of  £10,000^ 
It  was  with  a  special  view  to  the  suppression  of  this  danger  that 
Henry  revived  the  criminal  jurisdiction  o^he  Royal  CouncQ,  which 
had  almost  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  vmMs  immense  development 
at  a  later  time  furnished  his  son  with  his  readiest  iostrument  of 
tyranny.  A  yet  more  dangerous  innovation,  the  law  whioh  enabled 
justices  of  assize  or  of  the  peace  to  try  all  oases  save  those  of  tre^ 
son  and  felony  without  a  jury,  may  have  been  a  merely  temporary 
measure  for  the  redress  of  disorder,  and  was  repealed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  reign.  But  steady  as  was  the  drift  of  Henry's  pol- 
icy in  the  direction  of  despotism,  we  see  no  traces  of  the  originality 
or  genius  with  which  the  fancy  of  later  historians  has  invested  bim. 
His  temper,  silent,  jealous,  but  essentially  commonplace,  was  content 
to  follow  out,  tamely  and  patiently,  the  plans  of  Edward,  without 
antioipating  Uie  more  terrible  policy  of  Wolsey  or  of  CromwelL 
Wrapped  in  schemes  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  whioh  wo  shall  after- 
ward refer,  he  looked  with  dread  and  sospicion  on  the  one  move- 
ment which  broke  the  apathy  of  hia  reign,  toe  great  intellectual  reT< 
olstioQ  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 
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Be«tlon  ZT.— TIh  Hew  J^taratas.    IfiOff— IGSO- 

[Aytiorilies. — Tlie  general  Ijtenuy  history  of  this  period  ia  fnll^  anil  accaratel/ 
gi»en  by  Mr.  Ilallain  ("Liwrature  of  Enrt^),  and  in  a  confturad  bnt  iniareBting 
vnj  by  Warttm  ("Histwy  of  Englith  Poetry").  The  b«Gt  and  moBt  acceaiible 
edition  in  England  of  the  lyfdcal  book  of  the  Beriral,  More'a  "Ut(^ia,"if  that 
publUhed  and  edited  by  Mr,  Arber  ("Engli»h  Reprints,"  1869).  The  history  of 
Emsmns  in  Ea^nd  may  be  foDowed  in  bia  own  entertaining  Letters,  ebstracta  of 
•onia  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  biography  by  Jortin.  Colet's  work 
and  Ao  theological  aipect  of  tbe  Revinl  have  been  admirably  deecribed  by  Mr.  Se^ 
behm  ("'Hie  Oxford  Bebrmen  of  U9$") ;  fin  Wariiani's  ihare,  I  have  rentured  to 
borrow  a  little  from  »  paper  of  mina  on  "  LunbeCb  and  the  Archbiahops,"  in  Mac- 
millait'*  M<^ianM.l 

While  EDzland  cowered  before  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  or  slnm- 
bored  beneatb'  the  apathetic  rule  of  Henry  the  SeveDth,  the  world 
aronod  her  was  passing  through  changes  more  momeutous  than  anj 
it  had  witnessed  since  the  victory  of  Christianity  and  the  fall  of 
"'     "  ^      -         ■- ,,    ,        ,     ^^ 

the 


the  Roman  Empire.  Its  phyaicaJ  bounds  were  suddenly  enlargi 
The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  revealed  to  man  the  secret  oi  t 
universe.  The  daring  of  the  Portuguese  mai'iners  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  anchored  their  merchant  fleets  iu  the  har- 
bors of  India.  Columbus  crossed  the  untraversed  ooean  to  a^d  a 
New  World  to  the  Old.  Sebastian  Cabot,  starting  from  the  port 
of  Bristol,  threaded  his  way  among  tbe  ioebergs  of  Labrador.  This 
sadden  contact  with  new  lands,  new  faiths,  new  races  of  men,  quick, 
ened  the  slumbering  intelligeuce  of  Europe  into  a  strange  curiosity. 
The  first  book  of  voyages  that  told  of  the  Western  World,  tie 
travels  of  Amerigo  yespacci,  was,  at  the  time  of  More's  "  Utopia," 
"  in  every  body's  hands.  S^ie  "  Utopia"  itself,  iu  its  wide  range  of 
speculation  on  every  subject  of  human  thonght  and  action,  tells  us 
how  roughly  and  utterly  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  broken  up.  The  capture  of  Constautinople  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  flight  of  its  Greek  scholars  to  tbe  shores  of 
Italy,  opened  anew  the  scienoe  and  literature  of  the  older  world  at 
the  very  hour  when  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
Guuk  into  exhaustion.  Not  a  single  book  of  any  real  value,  save 
those  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Philippe  de  Commincs,  was  pro- 
duced north  of  the  Alps  dnring  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  In  England, 
as  we  have  seen,  literature  bad  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  esiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy ; 
and  that  Florence,  so  long  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  art,  became 
the  home  of  an  intellectual  revival.  The  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
drama  of  Sophocles,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  woke 
again  to  life  beneatb  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  dome  with  which 
Bmnelleechi  had  just  crowned  the  city  by  the  Aruo^  Alt  the  rest- 
less energy  which  Florence  had  so  long  thrown  into  the  cause  of 
liberty  she  flung,  now  that  her  liberty  was  reft  from  her,  into  the 
causa  of  letters.  The  galleys  of  her  merchants  brought  back  manu- 
scripts from  the  East  as  the  most  precious  portion  of  their  freight 
In  the  palaces  of  her  nobles  fragments  of  olaasio  sculpture  ranged 
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themselves  beneath  tfae  frescoes  of  Ohirlandajo.  The  recoveiy  of 
a  trea^se  of  Cicero  or  a  tract  of  Ballast  from  the  dnst  of  a  mo- 
naatio  library  was  weloomed  by  the  group  of  statesmen  and  artists 
who  gathered  in  the  Rncellai  gardens  with  s  thrill  of  enthnuagm. 
Crowds  of  foreign  scholars  soon  flocked  over  the  Alps  to  leant 
Greek,  the  key  oi  the  new  knowledge,  from  the  Florentine  teachers. 
Ghvcyn,  a  fellow  of  New  College,  was  perhaps  the  first  Englishman 
who  studied  under  the  Greek  exile,  Chaloondylaa,  and  the  Greek 
lectures  which  he  delivered  in  Oxford  on  his  return  mark  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  period  in  our  history.  Physical  as  well  as  lit«raTy 
activity  awoke  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  teachers  of  Greece,  and 
the  continuous  progress  of  English  science  may  be  dated  from  the 
day  when  Linacre,  another  Oxford  student,  returned  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Florentine  Politian  to  revive  the  older  tradition  of 
medicine  by  his  translation  of  Galen.  The  awakening  of  a  rational 
Christlaaity,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Teutonic  world  at  Inrge, 
begins  with  the  Florentine  studies  of  John  Colet 

From  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  the  revival  of  letters  would 
take  a  tone  in  England  very  different  from  the  tone  it  had  taken  in 
Italy — a  tone  less  literary,  less  largely  human,  but  more  moral,  more 
religious,  more  practical  in  its  bearings  both  upon  society  and  poli- 
tics. The  vigor  and  earnestness  of  Colet  were  the  best  proM  of 
the  strength  with  which  the  new  movement  was  to  affect  English 
religion.  He  came  back  from  Florence  to  Oxford  utterly  nntouch* 
ed  By  the  Platonic  mysticism  or  the  semi-serious  infidelity  which 
characterized  the  group  of  scholars  round  Lorenzo  the  Msgriificcnt 
lie  was  hardly  more  influenced  by  their  literary  enthusiasm.  The 
knowledge  oi  Greek  seems  to  have  had  one  almost  cxclnsive  end 
for  him,  and  this  was  a  religious  end.  Greek  was  the  key  by  which 
he  conid  unlock  the  Gospels  and  the  New  Testament,  and  m  these 
he  thought  that  he  could  find  a  new  religions  standing-ground.  It 
was  this  resolve  of  Colet  to  fiing  aside  the  traditional  dogmaa  of  his 
day,  and  to  discover  a  rational  and  practical  religion  in  uie  Gospels 
themselves,  which  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  tne  theology  of  the 
Renascence.  Kis  fiiith  stood  simply  on  ft  vivid  realization  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  In  the  prominence  which  such  a  view  gave  to 
the  mor^  life,  in  his  free  criticism  of  the  earlier  Bcriptnres,  in  his 
tendency  to  simple  forms  of  doctrine  and  oopfeaaions  of  faith,  Colet 
struck  the  key-note  of  a  mode  of  religions  thought  as  strongly  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  later  Reformation  as  with  that  of  Cathol- 
icism itself.  The  allegorical  and  mystical  theology  on  which  the 
Middle  Ages  had  spent  their  intellectual  vigor  to  such  little  purpose 
fell  at  one  blow  before  his  rejection  of  ul  but  the  historical  and 
grammatical  sense  of  the  Biblical  text.  The  great  fabric  of  belief 
built  up  by  the  medieeval  doctors  seemed  to  him  simply  "  the  cor- 
ruptiona  of  the  school-men."  In  the  life  and  sayings  of  its  fonndor, 
he  found  a  simple  and  rational  Christianity,  whose  fittest  expreasion 
waa  the  Apostles'  Creed.  "About  the  rest,"  he  said  with  charac> 
teristio  impatience, "  let  divines  dispnte  as  they  will."  Of  his  at- 
titude toward  the  coarser  aspects  ot  the  current  religion  his  behav- 
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ior  at  a  later  time  before  the  famoas  ehrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Can- 
terbury'gives  us  a  rough  indicatioo.  Aa  the  blase  of  ita  jeweb,  its 
coatly  eculptures,  ita  elaborate  metal-work  bant  on  Colet's  Tiew,  he 
sngeested  with  bitter  irony  that  a  suot  io  lavish  to  the  poor  in  hia 
lifetime  wonid  certainly  prefer  that  they  ehoald  possess  the  wealth 
heaped  round  him  since  his  death,  and  rejected  with  petnlant  dis- 
gust the  rags  of  the  martyr  which  were  offered  for  hia  adoration, 
and  the  shoe  which  was  offered  for  his  kiss.  The  earnestness,  the 
religiooa  zeal,  the  very  impatience  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
past  which  we  see  in  every  word  and  act  of  the  man,  burst  out  in 
the  lectures  on  St  Paul's  epistles  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford, 
fiven  to  the  most  critical  among  his  hearers  be  seemed  "like  one 
inspired,  raised  in  voice,  eye,  hia  whole  oonntenanoe  and  mien,  out 
of  nimeelf."  Severe  as  was  the  outer  life  of  the  new  teacher,  a 
severity  marked  by  his  plain  biaok  robe  and  the  frugal  table  which 
he  pre8«rved  amid  his  later  digniUes,  his  lively  conversation,  his 
franE  umpli city,  the  pnri^  and  nobleness  of  his  life,  even  the  keen 
ootborsta  of  hia  troublesome  temper,  endeared  bim  to  a  group  of 
Bcholars  among  whom  Erasuios  and  Thomas  More  stooil  in  the 
foremost  rank. 

"Greece  has  crossed  the  Alp8,"oried  the  exiled  Ai^yropulos  on 
hearing  a  translation  of  Thncydides  by  the  German  I^uoluin ;  but 
the  glory,  whether  of  Reuohliu  or  of  the  Teutonic  scholars  who  fol- 
lowed him,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Erasmus.  His  enormous 
industry,  the  vsat  store  of  classioal  learning  which  he  gradually  ao- 
cumnlated,  Erasmus  shared  with  others  of  hia  day.  In  patristic 
reading  be  may  have  stood  benealh  Luther ;  in  originality  and  pro- 
foundness of  thought  be  was  certainly  inferior  to  More.  His  theot- 
b  he  made  a  i»t  greater  mark  on  the  world  by  it  than 


even  by  his  scholarship,  we  have  seen  that  he  derived  almost  with- 
out change  from  Colet  But  his  combination  of  vast  learning  with 
keen  observation,  of  aouteness  of  remark  with  a  lively  fancy,  of  ge- 
nial wit  with  a  perfect  good  sense — bis  union  of  as  sincere  a  piety 
and  as  profound  a  zeal  for  rational  reli^on  as  Colet's  with  a  dispas- 
aionate fairness  toward  older  faiths, aiaige  love  of  secular  culture, 
and  a  genial  freedom  and  play  of  mind — this  union  was  his  own; 
sod  it  was  through  this  that  Erasmus  embodied  for  the  Teutonic 
peoples  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Kew  Learning  during  the 
lone  schoIar-Ufe  which  began  at  Paris  and  ended  amid  darkness 
ana  sorrow  at  Basle.  At  the  time  of  Colet's  return  from  Italy 
Erasmus  was  yonne  and  comparatively  unknown;  but  the  chival- 
rous enthusiasm  ofthe  new  movement  breaks  out  in  his  letters 
from  Paris,  whither  he  had  wandered  as  a  scholar.  "  I  have  given 
tip  my  whole  soul  to  Greek  learning,"  he  writes;  "  and  as  soon  as 
I  get  any  money  I  shall  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  I  shall  buy  some 
clothes.  It  was  in  despair  of  reaching  Italy  that  the  young  scholar 
made  hia  way  to  Oxford,  as  the  one  plaoa  ou  this  side  the  Alps 
where  he  would  be  enabled,  tbrongh  the  teaching  of  Grocyn,  to  ao 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  there 
than  all  feeling  of  regret  vauisbed  away.    "I  hare  found  in  Ox- 
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ford,"  be  writes, "  ho  nrnch  polieh  and  learning  that  now  I  hardly 
care  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the  sake  of  baviiig  been 
there.  When  I  listen  to  my  friend  Colet,it  seems  like  listening  to 
FUto  himself.  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  wide  nmse  of  Crrocyn'a 
knowledge  ?  What  can  be  more  searching,  deep,  and  refined  dian 
the  jndgment  of  Linacre  ?  When  did  Nature  monld  a  temper  more 
entie,  endoaring,  and  happy  than  the  temper  of  Thomas  More?" 
int  the  new  movement  waa  already  spreading  beyond  the  bonnds  of 
Oxford.  If,  like  every  other  living  impulae,  it  shrank  from  the  cold 
suspicion  of  the  King,  it  fonnd  shelter  under  the  patronage  of  his 
minister.  Immersed  as  Archbishop  Warham  was  in  t^e  business 
of  the  state,  he  was  no  mere  politician.  The  eulogies  which  Era»- 
mus  lavished  on  him  while  he  lived,  his  prwaes  of  the  Primate's 
learning,  of  his  ability  in  buainesB,  his  pleasant  humor,  his  modesty, 
his  fidelity  to  friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of  living  men  are 
commonly  worth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
glowing  picture  which  he  drew  of  him  when  death  had  destroyed 
all  interest  in  mere  adulation.  The  letters  indeed  which  passed  be- 
tween the  great  ohurohroaa  and  the  wandering  scholar,  the  quiet, 
simple-hearted  grace  which  amid  constant  instances  of  munificence 
preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary  friendship,  the  enlighten- 
ed piety  to  whioh  Erasmus  could  address  the  noble  words  of  his 
preface  to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of  every  good  man  of 
Warham's  day.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the  Archbishop  offered 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  prelates  of  bis  time.  He  eared 
nothing  tor  the  pomp,  the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hundng  and  dicing 
in  which  they  too  commonly  indulged.  An  honr's  pleasant  reading, 
a  quiet  chat  with  some  learned  new-comer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
round  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Few  men  realized  so  thor- 
oughly as  Warham  the  new  conception  of  on  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  whioh  the  old  social  distinctions  of  the  world  wsro 
\jO  vanish  away.  His  favorite  relaxation  was  to  sup  among  a  gnmp 
of  scholarly  visitors,  enjoying  their  fuu  and  retorting  with  ftn  of 
his  own.  But  the  soholar-world  found  more  than  supper  or  fun  at 
the  Primate's  board.  Hla  purse  was  ever  open  to  reliere  their  pov- 
erty. "Had  I  fonnd  such  a  patron  in  my  youth,"  Erasmus  wrote 
long  after, "I  too  might  have  been  counted  among  the  fortunate 
ones."  It  was  with  Grocyn  that  Erasmus  rowed  up  the  river  to 
Waihsm*a  board  at  Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  unpromising  ban- 
ning the  acquaintance  turned  out  wonderfully  well.  The  Primate 
loved  him,  Erasmus  wrote  home,  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  his 
brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed  that  of  all  his  friends.  Ho 
offered  him  a  sinecure,  and  when  ho  declined  it  he  bestowed  on  him 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year.  When  Erasmus  wandered 
to  Parifl.it  was  Warbam's  invitation  which  recalled  him  to  En- 
^and.  When  the  rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on  tbe  sour 
beer  of  Cambridge,  it  was  Warham  who  sent  him  fifty  angels,  "  I 
wish  there  were  thirty  legions  of  them,"  the  old  man  puna  in  his 
good-humored  way, 

Tbe  hopes  of  the  little  group  of  scholars  were  held  in  check  da^ 
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iog  the  life  of  Henry  the  ScTenth  by  his  snapicion  and  ill-will,  but 
a  "New  Order,"  to  use  their  own  enthusiaetio  term,  dawned  on 
them  with  the  accession  of  his  son.  Henry  the  Eighth  bad  hardly 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  moonted  the  throne,  but  the 
beauty  of  bis  person,  his  vigor  and  skill  in  arms,  eeemetl  only  mntob- 
ed  by  the  generosity  of  bis  temper  and  the  noUenesa  of  his  political 
urns.  The  aboses  of  the  previous  reign,  the  extortion  of  the  royal 
treasnry,  were  at  once  remedied.  Empson  and  .Dndley,  the  lum- 
isters  of  his  father's  tyranny,  were  brought  to  the  block,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Bubjeot  protected  by  a  Hmitatioa  of  the  time  within 
which  actions  for  recovery  of  its  rights  might  be  brought  by  tfao 
Crown.  No  aooesBion  ever  excited  higher  expeotations  among  a 
people  than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Pole,  his  bitterest  enemy, 
coDieesed  at  a  later  time,  that  the  King  was  of  a  temper  at  the  be- 
^uning  of  his  reign  "from  which  all  excellent  things  might  have 
been  hoped."  His  sympathies  were  from  the  first  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  New  Learning ;  for  Henry  was  not  only  himself  a  fair 
scholar,  but  even  in  boyhood  had  roused  by  bis  wit  and  attainments 
the  wonder  of  Erasmus.  The  great  scholar  hurried  back  to  En- 
gland to  ponr  out  his  exultation  in  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  his  song 
of  trimnph  over  the  old  world  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  which  was 
to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  new  reign. 
Folly,  in  his  amnsing  little  book,  monnta  a  puIpU  in  cap  and  bells 
and  pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the  world  aronnd  her, 
the  superstition  of  the  monk,  the  pedimtry  of  the  grammarian,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  the  cruelty  of  the  sports- 
man. Gayly  as  it  reads,  the  book  was  wiitten  in  More's  house  to 
while  away  hoars  of  sickness.  The  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed 
■  by  the  earnestness  of  Colot  Four  years  before  be  had  been  called 
from  Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  and  he  now  became  the 
great  preacher  of  his  day,  the  predecessor  of  Latimer  in  his  simplic- 
i^,  his  directness,  and  bis  force.  But  for  the  succ^s  of  the  new 
reform,  a  reform  which  could  only  be  wrought  out  by  the  tranquil 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  human 
conscience,  the  one  needful  thing  was  peace ;  and  the  yonng  King  to 
whom  the  scholar-group  looked  was  already  longing  for  war.  Long 
8S  peace  had  been  established  between  the  two  countries,  the  designs 
of  England  upon  the  French  crown  had  never  been  really  abandoned, 
Edward  the  Fonrth  and  Henry  the  Seventh  had  each  threatened 
France  with  invasion,  and  only  withdrawn  on  a  bamiliating  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  pohcy  of 
Lewis,  his  extinction  ofthe  great  feudatories,  and  the  administrative 
centralization  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce,  raised  his  king- 
dom ere  the  close  of  his  reign  to  a  height  far  above  that  of  its  Euro- 
pean rivals.  The  power  of  France,  in  feet,  was  only  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  Spain,  which  had  become  a  great  state  through  the  union 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  where  the  prudence  of  Ferdinand  was 
suddenly  backed  by  the  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  bad  added  the 
New  World  to  the  diHninion  of  CastUe.  Too  weak  to  meet  France 
single-handed,  Henry  the  Serenth  saw  in  an  alliance  with  Spain,  not 
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merely  a  security  against  his  "  hereditary  enemy,"  but  an  admirable 
starting-point  in  case  of  any  English  attempt  for  the  recovery  of 
Gnienne,  and  this  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  match  -was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  yoang  bride- 
groom; but  Henry  the  Eighth  clang  to  his  father's  policy,  and  a 
Papal  dispensation  enabled  Catherine  to  wed  the  brother  of  her  late 
hnsband,  the  yonng  sovereign  himself.  Throughout  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  amid  the  tournaments  and  revelry  which  seemed  to 
absorb  his  whole  energies,  Henry  was  in  fact  keenly  watching  the 
opening  which  the  ambition  of  France  began  to  afford  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  struggle.  Under  the  successors  of  Lewis  tho 
Eleventh  the  efforts  ai  the  French  monarchy  had  been  directed  to 
the  conqaest  of  Italy.  Charles  the  Eighth,  after  entering  Milan  and 
Kaples  in  trinmph,  had  been  driven  back  over  the  Alps,  but  Lewis 
die  Twelfth  had  sacceeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Lombardy. 
A  leagne  of  the  Italian  states  was  at  last  formed  for  his  espnlsion, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  to  this  league  Sp^n  and  England 
gave  their  joint  snpport.  Of  all  the  confederates,  however,  Henry 
!Uone  reaped  no  profit  from  the  war.  "The  barbarians,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Julius  the  Second, "were  chased  beyond  the  Alpsj"  bat 
Ferdinand's  unscmpnlonB  adroitness  only  used  the  English  force, 
which  had  landed  at  Fontarabia  with  the  view  of  recovering 
<3nienne,  to  cover  his  own  conquest  of  Navarre.  The  shame  of  this 
fruitless  campugn  roused  in  Henry  a  fiercer  spirit  of  aggression ;  he 
Iwded  in  person  in  the  Korth  of  France,  and  a  sudden  ront  of  the 
French  cavalry  in  an  eng^ement  near  Guinegate,  which  received 
from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spnra, 
gave  him  the  fortresses  of  Teronenne  and  Tonmay.  The  young 
conqueror  was  eagerly  pressing  on  from  this  new  base  of  action  to 
the  recovery  of  his  "  heritage  of  France,"  when  ho  found  himself 
suddenly  left  alone  by  the  desertion  of  Ferdinand  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  ^e  league.  The  millions  left  by  his  father  were  exhansted, 
his  subjects  had  been  drained  by  repeated  eabsidies,  and,  furious 
as  he  was  at  the  treachery  of  his  allies,  Henry  was  driven  to  con* 
elude  an  inglorious  peace. 

To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sndden  outbreak  of  the 
spirit  of  war,  this  change  of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had 
looked  for  a  "  new  order"  into  a  vulgar  conqueror,  proved  a  bitter 
disappointmenL  Colet  thundered  bom  tho  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's, 
that  "  an  unjust  peace  is  better  than  the  justest  war,"  and  protest- 
ed that  "  when  men  out  of  hatred  and  ambition  fight  with  and  de- 
stroy one  another,  they  fight  under  the  banner,  not  of  Christy  bnt 
of  the  devil"  Erasmus  quitted  Cambridge  with  a  bitter  aaUre 
against  the  "madness"  around  him.  "  It  is  the  people,"  he  said, 
iu  words  which  mnst  have  startled  his  age,  "it  is  the  people  who 
build  titties,  while  the  madness  of  princes  destroys  them."  The 
sovereigns  of  his  time  appeared  to  him  like  ravenous  birds  pouncing 
with  beak  and  claw  on  the  hard-won  wealth  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind.   "  Kings   who  are  scarcely  man,"  he  exclaimed  in  bitter 
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irony, "  are  called  '  divine ;'  they  are '  inTinaible,'  though  they  fly 
f  roBi  every  battle-field ; '  serene,'  though  they  tarn  the  world  upside 
down  in  a  storm  oi  war; '  illnstrioue/  though  they  grovel  in  igno- 
rance of  alt  that  is  noble ; '  Catholic,'  though  they  follow  any  thing 
rather  than  Christ  Of  all  birda  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise 
men  the  type  of  royalty,  a  bird  neither  beautiful,  nor  musical,  nor 
good  for  /ood,  but  murderous,  greedy,  hateful  to  M,  the  curse  of  all, 
and  with  ite  great  powers  of  doing  harm  only  surpassed  by  its  de- 
«re  to  do  it."  It  was  the  first  time  in  modern  history  that  religion 
had  formally  dissociated  itself  from  the  ambition  of  princes  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of  criticism  had  ventured  not 
only  to  question  bnt  to  deny  what  had  till  then  seemed  the  prima- 
ry truths  bf  political  order.  We  shall  soon  see  to  what  further 
length  the  new  speculations  were  pushed  by  a  greater  thinker,  but 
for  the  moment  the  indignatiOD  of  the  New  Iiearning  was  diverted 
to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sudden  peace.  The  silent  influences 
of  time  were  working,  indeed,  steadily  for  its  cause.  The  printing- 
press  was  making  letters  the  common  property  of  all.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  ten  thousand  editions  of  books 
and  pamphlets  are  said  to  have  been  published  throughout  Europe, 
the  most  important  half  of  them  of  course  in  Italy ;  and.all  the  I^t- 
ia.aathors  were  accessible  to  every  student  before  it  closed.  Al- 
most all  the  more  valuable  authors  of  Greece  were  published  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century  which  followed.  At  the  moment, 
therefore,  of  the  Peace  the  profound  influenoe  of  this  burst  of  the 
two  great  classic  literatures  upon  the  world  was  just  making  Itself 
felL  "  For  the  first  time,"  to  use  ibe  picturesque  phrase  of  M. 
Taine,  "men  opened  their  eyes  and  saw."  The  human  mind  seemr 
ed  to  gather  new  energies  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  field  which  open- 
ed before  it  It  attacked  every  province  of  knowledge,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  transformed  all.  Experimental  science,  the  science  of 
philology,  the  science  of  politics,  the  critical  investigation  of  relig- 
ions trnth,  all  took  their  origin  from  this  Renascence —  this  "  New 
Birth"  of  the  world.  Art,  if  it  lost  much  in  purity  and  propriety, 
gained  in  scope  and  in  the  feaidessness  of  its  love  of  nature.  Lit- 
erature, if  crushed  for  the  moment  by  the  overpowering  attraction 
of  the  great  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  revived  with  a  grandeur 
of  form,  a  large  spirit  of  humanity,  such  as  it  had  never  known  since 
their  day.  In  England,  the  infinenoe  of  the  new  movement  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  little  group  in  which  It  had  a  few  years  before 
seemed  concentrated.  The  great  churchmen  still  remained  its  pa- 
trons. Langton,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  took  dehght  in  examining 
the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal  family  every  evening,  and  sent 
all  the  most  promising  of  them  to  study  across  the  Alps,  Aivh- 
bishop  Warham,  in  a  similar  spirit,  sent  Croke  for  education  to 
Leipsto  and  Louvain.  Cuthbert  Tunstall  and  Hugh  Latimer,  men 
destined  to  strangely  different  fortunes,  went  to  study  together  at 
Padua.  Henry  himself,  bitterly  as  he  had  disappointed  its  hopes, 
remuned  the  steady  friend  of  liie  New  Learning.  Through  all  the 
itnmge  changes  of  his  terrible  career  tbe  King's  court  was  the 
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home  of  letters.  Even  as  a  boy  his  son, Ednard  the  Sixth,  was  a 
fair  Bciiolar  in  both  the  classical  languages.  His  daughter  Maiy 
wrote  good  liatin  letters,  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian 
as  6uently  as  English,  began  every  day  with  an  hour's  reading  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of 
Isooratea  and  Demosthenes.  Widely  as  Henry's  ministers  differed 
from  one  another,  they  all  agreed  in  sharing  and  protecting  the 
culture  around  them. 

The  war,  therefore,  was  hardly  over,  when  the  New  Learning 
entered  on  its  work  of  reform  with  an  energy  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  its  recent  tone  of  despair.  The  election  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  the  fellow-Btndent  of  Linaere,  the  friend  of  Erasrnus,  seemed 
to  give  it  the  control  of  Christendom.  The  age  of  the  turbnient, 
ambitions  Julius  was  thonght  to  be  over,  and  the  new  Pope  de- 
clared formally  for  a  universal  peace.  "  Leo,"  wrote  an  English 
agent  at  his  Court,  in  words  to  which  after-history  lent  a  strange 
meaning,  "would  favor  litcratnro  and  the  arts,  busy  himself  in 
bnilding,  and  enter  into  no  war  save  through  actaal  compulsion.** 
England,  under  the  new  ministiy  of  Wolsey,  withdrew  fi-om  any 
active  interference  in  the  struggles  of  the  Continent,  and  seemed  as 
resolnte  as  Leo  himself  for  peace,  Colet  seized  the  opportunity  to 
commence  the  work  of  educational  reform  by  the  foundation  of  hia 
own  grammar  school  beside  St  Paul's.  The  bent  of  ita  founder's 
mind  was  shown  by  the  image  of  the  child  Jesns  which  stood  over 
its  gate,  with  the  words  "Hear  ye  Him"  graven  beneath  iti  "Lift 
up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,"  wrote  the  dean  to  his  scholars,  in 
words  which  show  the  tenderness  that  lay  beneath  the  stern  outer 
seeming  of  the  man — "for  me  which  prayeth  for  yon  to  Gtod."  All 
the  educational  dcsiffns  of  the  reformers  were  carried  out  in  the  new 
foundation,  Tho  old  methods  of  instniction  were  superseded  by 
fresh  grammars  composed  by  Erasmus  and  other  scholars  for  its  use, 
Lilly,  an  Oxford  stndent  who  had  studied  Greek  in  the  East,  was 
place<l  at  its  head.  The  injunctions  of  the  founder  aimed  at  the  union 
of  rational  religion  with  sonnd  learning,  at  the  exclnsion  of  the  scho- 
lastic logic,  and  at  the  steady  diffusion  of  the  two  classical  literatnrcs. 
The  more  bigoted  of  the  clergy  were  quick  to  take  alarm.  "  No 
wonder,"  More  wrote  to  tho  dean,  "  your  school  raises  a  storm,  for  it 
is  like  the  wooden  horse  in  which  armed  Greeks  were  hidden  for  tho 
ruin  of  barbarous  Troy."  But  the  cry  of  alarm  passed  helplessly 
away.  Not  only  did  the  study  of  Greek  creep  gradually  into  tlie 
schools  which  existed,  but  the  example  of  Colet  was  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  imitators.  More  grammar  schools,  it  has  been  said,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  in  the  three  centuries  be- 
fore. The  impulse  grew  happily  stronger  as  the  direct  influence  of 
the  New  Leai-nin"  passed  away.  The  grammar  schools  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  word  the  system  of  middle-class 
education  which  by  the  close  of  the  century  had  changed  the  very 
face  of  England,  were  the  direct  results  of  Colet's  foundation  of  Si. 
Paul's.  But  tlie  "armed  Greeks"  of  More'a  apologue  found  a  yot 
wider  field  in  the  reform  of  the  higher  education  of  tho  country- 
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On  the  unirenritiGs  the  infiuence  of  the  Kew  Learning  was  like  a 
passing  from  death  to  life.  Erasmna  gives  na  a  pictnre  of  what 
happened  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  himself  for  a  time  a  teacher 
of  Greek,  "  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  notJiing  was  tanght  here  bnt 
the'FarvaLogicalia'  o£  Alexander,  antiquated  exercisee  from  Aris- 
totle, and  the  '  Queeatibnes'  of  Scotas.  Aa  time  went  on  better 
studiea  were  added — mathematics,  a  new,  or  at  any  rate  a  renovated, 
Aristotle,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literatuvq.  What  haa  been  the 
resnlt  ?  The  aniveTsity  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it  oan  compote 
with  the  best  nnivei-aities  of  the  age."  Latimer  and  Crake  return- 
ed from  Italy  and  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge, 
where  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  new  movement,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.  At 
Oxford  the  revival  met  with  a  fiercer  opposition.  The  contest  took 
the  form  of  boyish  frays,  in  which  the  young  partisans  and  oppo- 
Tienta  of  the  Kew  Learuing  took  sides  as  Greeks  and  Trojans.  .  The 
King  himself  had  to  summon  one  of  its  fiercest  enemies  to  Wood- 
stock, and  to  impose  silence  on  the  tirades  w}iich  were  delivered 
from  the  university  pulpit.  The  preacher  alleged  that  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Spirit.  "  Yes,"  retorted  the  King, "  by  the  spirit 
not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly."  But  even  at  Oxford  the  contest  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  established  the  first 
Greek  lectnre  there  in.  his  new  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  waB  at  a  later  time  established  hy  the  Crown. 
"  The  students,"  wrote  an  eye-witness, "  rush  to  Greek  letters ;  they 
endare  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them." 
The  work  was  crowned  at  last  hy  the  munificent  foundation  of  Car- 
dinal College,  to  share  in  whose  teaching  Wolsey  invited  the  most 
eminent  of  the  living  scholars  of  Europe,  and  for  whose  libraiy  he 
promised  to  obtain  copies  of  ail  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

As  Colet  had  been  the  first  to  attempt  the  reform  of  English 
education,  BO  he  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the 
Church.  Warham  still  fiung  around  the  movement  his  steady  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  by  his  commission  that  Colet  was  enabled  to 
address  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  in  words  which  set  before 
them  with  nnsparing  severity  the  religions  ideal  of  the  New  Ijeam- 
ing.  "  Would  that  for  once,"  burst  forth  the  fiery  preacher,  "  yon 
would  remember  your  name  and  profession  and  take  thonght  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  I  Never  wag  it  more  necessary,  and 
never  did  the  state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  endeavors." 
"  We  are  troubled  with  heretics,"  he  went  on,  "  hut  no  heresy  of 
theirs  is  so  fatal  to  us  and  to  the  people  at  large  as  the  vicious  and 
depraved  lives  of  the  clergy.  That  is  the  worst  heresy  of  all,"  It 
was  the  reform  of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  the  clergy, 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  that  would  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  people  at  large.  The  accumulation  of  benefices,  the 
luxury  sod  worldtiness  of  the  priesthood,  must  he  abandoned.  The 
prelates  ought  to  be  bney  preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labor 
in  their  own  dioceses.  Care  shonld  be  taken  for  the  ordination , 
and  promotion  of  worthier  ministers,  residence  shonld  be  enforced,  j 
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the  low  standard  of  clerical  morality  should  be  raised-.  '  It  is  pbun 
that  Colet  looked  forward,  not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine,  but  to  a  re- 
form of  life ;  not  to  a  revolution  which  should  swe^  away  the  older 
SQperstitioDS  whioh  he  despised,  but  to  a  regeneration  of  spiritual 
feeling  before  which  they  would  inevitably  vanish.  He  was  at  once 
charged,  however,  with  heresy,  but  Warham  repelled  the  charge 
with  disdain.  Henry  himself,  to  whom  Colet  had  been  denonnoed, 
bade  him  go  boldly  on.  "Let  every  man  have  his  own  doctor," 
said  the  young  King,  after  a  long  interview,  "  and  let  every  msD 
favor  his  own,  but  this  man  is  tiie  doctor  for  me."  Still  mor« 
marked  than  Warham's  prbteotion  of  Colet  was  the  patrons^ 
which  the  Primate  extended  to  the  efforts  of  Erasmus.  His.  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Sk  Jerome  had  been  be^n  under  Warbam's 
encouragement  during  the  great  scholar's  residence  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  to  the  Arohbishop  on  its  tilie- 
page.  That  Erasmus  could  find  protection  in  Warham's  name  for 
a  work  which  boldly  recalled  Christendom  to  the  path  of  soand 
Biblical  criticism,  that  he  could  address  him  in  words  so  outspoken 
as  those  of  his  preface,  shows  how  fully  the  Primate  sympathiEed 
with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere  had  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  so  firmly  set  itself  against  the  claims  of  authority. 
"  Synods  and  decrees,  and  even  ooanoUs,"  wrote  Erasmus, "  are  by 
DO  means,  in  my  judgment,  the  fittest  modes  of  repressing  error, 
unless  truth  depend  simply  on  authority.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  dogmas  there  are,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  produ- 
cing heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  more  unde- 
filed  than  when  the  world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and  that 
the  shortest  creed  we  have."  It  is  touching  even  now  to  listen  to 
such  an  anpeal  of  reason  and  of  culture  agunst  the  tide  of  dogma- 
tism which  was  soon  to  flood  Christendom  with  Augsburg  Confes- 
sions, and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius,  and  Westminster  Catechisms,  and 
Thirty-nice  Articles.  The  principles  which  Erasmus  urged  in  his 
"Jerome"  were  urged  with  far  greater  clearness  and  n>rca  in  a 
work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  tlie  future  Reformation,  the 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  at 
Cambridge,  and  whose  production  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  ho  received  from  English  scholars.  In 
itself  the  book  was  a  bold  defiance  of  theological  tradition.  It  set 
aside  the  I^atin  version  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  secured  universal 
acceptance  in  the  Church.  Its  method  of  interpretation  was  based 
not  on  received  dogmas,  but  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  Its 
real  end  was  the  end  at  which  Colet  had  aimed  in  his  Oxford  lec- 
tures. Erasmus  desired  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
Church,  to  recall  men  from  the  teachings  of  Christian  theologians 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  whole  value 
of  the  Gospels  to  faim  lay  in  tho  vividness  with  which  they  brought 
home  to  their  readers  tho  personal  impression  of  Christ  himself. 
"  Were  we  to  have  seen  him  with  our  own  ej'es,  we  should  not  have 
•o  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  ua  of  Clirist,  speaking,  healing, 
dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were,  in  our  very  presence."    All  the  su- 
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pGrstitions  of  mediwvat  worahip  faded  avay  tn  the  light  of  this  per- 
sonal worship  of  Christ.  "  If  the  foot-prints  of  Christ  are  shown  as 
in  any  place,  we  kneel  down  and  adore  them.  Wbydowenot  rath- 
er venerate  the  living  and  breathing  picture  of  him  io  these  books? 
We  deck  statues  of  wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  Yet  they  odIv  profess  to  represent  to  ns  the  outer 
fonn  of  his  body,  while  these  books  present  ua  with  a  living  picture 
of  his  holy  mind."  In  the  same  way  the  actosl  teaching  of  Christ 
was  made  to  supersede  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  older  eccle- 
siastical teachings.  "As  though  Christ  tanght  such  subtleties," 
burst  ont  Erasmus :  "  subtleties  that  can  scarc^y  be  understood  even 
by  a  few  theologians — or  as  though  the  strength  of  the  Christi.^n 
reli^^on  consisted  in  man's  ignorance  of  it  I  It  may  be  the  safer 
coarse,"  he  goes  on,  with  characteristic  irony, "  to  conceal  the  state 
mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  his  mysteries  to  be  spread 
abroad  as  openly  as  was  possible."  In  the  dif&sion,  in  the  universal 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  (preformed 
Christianity  had  still,  he  urged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval 
of  tbe  Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  tithe  of  Wydif  had 
held  the  translation  and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongne 
to  be  heresy  and  a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  Erasmus  boldly 
avows  his  wish  for  a  Bible  open  and  int^igible  to  all.  "I  wish 
that  even  the  weakest  woman  might  read  the  gospels  and  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that  they  were  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, so  as  to  be  read  and  understood  not  only  by  Scots  and 
Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  Bnt  the  first  step  to 
their  being  read  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  long 
for  the  day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  follows  the  plow,  when  the  weaver  shall  hum  them 
to  the  time  of  his  shnttle,  when  the  traveler  shall  while  away  with 
their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  jonmey."  The  Kew  Testament 
of  Erasmus  became  the  topic  of  the  day ;  the  Conrt,  the  universi- 
ties, every  household  to'  which  the  Xew  Learning  had  penetrated, 
read  and  discussed  iL  Bnt  bold  as  its  langnage  may  have  seemed, 
Warham  not  only  expressed  his  approbation,  but  lent  the  work — ns 
be  Wrote  to  its  author — "  to  bishop  after  bishop."  Vhe  most  in- 
fluential of  his  suffragans.  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  declared  that 
the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commentaries :  the  most  learned, 
Fisher  of  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmus  at  his  bouse. 

Daring  and  fnR  of 'promise  as  were  these  efforts  of  the  New 
Learning  in  the  direction  of  edncational  and  religions  reform,  its 
political  and  social  speculations  took  a  far  wider  range  in  the  "  Uto- 
pia" of  Thomas  More.  Even  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
where  he  had  spent  his  childhood,  More's  precocious  ability  had 
raised  the  highest  hopes.  "  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  grajf- 
haired  statesman  used  to  say,  "this  boy  now  waiting  at  table  will 
tnra  out  a  marvelous  man."  We  have  seen  the  spell  which  his 
wonderftil  learning  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  threw  at  Ox- 
ford over  Colet  and  Erasmus ;  and,  young  as  he  was.  More  no  soon- 
er quitted  the  university  than  be  was  known  throughoat  Europe  as 
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one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  now  movement  The  keen  ir- 
I'egtilar  face,  the  gv&y  restless  eye,  the  thin  mobile  lips,  the  tumbled 
browu  hair,  the  careless  gait  and  dress,  as  they  remain  stamped  on 
the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner  soul  of  the  man,  fals  vivaci- 
ty, his  restless,  all-devouring  intellect,  his  keen  and  even  reckless 
wit,  the  kindly,  b^f-sad  humor  that  drew  its  strange  veil  df  laugh- 
ter and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  reverence  of  the  soni  within. 
In  a  higher,  because  in  a  sweeter  and  more  lovable  form  than  Co- 
let,  More  is  the  representative  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  New 
Learning  in  England.  The  young  law-student  who  laughed  at  the 
superstition  and  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  his  day  wore  a  hair 
sbirt  next  his  skin,  and  schooled  himself  by  penances  for  the  cell  he 
desired  among  the  Carthusians.  It  was  characteristio  of  the  man 
that  among  all  the  gay,  profligate  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence ho  chose  as  the  object  of  his  admiration  the  disciple  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Pico  diMirandola.  t'ree-thiuker  as  the  bigots  who  listen- 
ed to  his  >larmg  speculations  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten 
nnd  his  tongue  falter  as  he  spoke  with  friends  of  heaven  and  the 
after-life.  When  he  took  office,  it  was  with  the  open  stipnlation 
"  first  to  took  to  God,  and  aft«r  God  to  the  King."  But  in  his  out- 
er bearing  there  was  nothing  of  the  monk  or  recluse.  Tho  bright- 
ness and  freedom  of  the  New  Learning  seemed  incarnate  in  the 
young  scholar,  with  his  gay  talk,  his  winsomeuesB  of  manner,  his 
i-ecklcBS  epigrams,  his  passionate  love  of  music,  his  omnivorons 
reading,  his  paradoxical  spcoulations,  his  jibes  at  monks,  his  school- 
boy fervor  of  liberty.  But  events  were  soon  to  prove  that  beneath 
this  sunny  nature  lay  a  stern  inflexibility  of  conscientious  resolve. 
Tho  Florentine  scholars  who  penned  declamations  against  tyrants 
had  covered  witli  their  flattoiics  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Medi- 
ci. More  had  no  sooner  entered  Parliament  than  his  ready  argument 
and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  tho  rejection  of  the  royal  demand 
for  s  heavy  subsidy.  "A  beardless  boy,"  said  tho  courtiers — and 
More  was  only  twenty-three — "  has  disappointed  the  King's  pnr- 

{lose;"  and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  the  young 
nwyer  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  But  the  with- 
drawal had  Httlo  effect  on  his  buoyant  activity.  He  rose  at  once 
into  repute  at  the  bar.  He  published  his  "Life  of  Edward  the 
Fifth,"  tho  first  work  in  which  what  we  may  call  modem  English 
prose  appears  written  with  purity  and  cleai-nesa  of  siyle  and  a  free- 
dom either  from  antiquated  forms  of  expression  or  classical  ped- 
antry. His  ascetic  dreams  were  replaced  by  the  affections  of  home. 
It  is  when  we  get  a  glimpso  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  we 
understand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Erasmns  always  lavishes 
U|>on  More.  The  delight  of  the  young  husband  was  to  train  the 
girl  he  bad  chosen  for  his  wife  in  his  own  taste  for  letters  nnd 
for  music  The  reserve  which  the  age  exacted  from  parents  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  More's  intercourse  with  his  children.  He 
loved  teaching  them,  and  lured  them  to  their  deeper  studies  by  tho 
coins  and  curiosities  ho  had  gathered  in  hia  cabinet.  He  was  as 
fond  of  their  pets  nnd  their  games  as  bis  children  themselves,  and 
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voalil  take  grave  scholars  and  statesmen  iDto  the  garden  to  see  hia 
gills'  rabbit-butches  or  to  wat^h  tbe  gambols  of  their  favorite  mon- 
key. "  I  have  given  you  lusses  eDougb,"  ho  wrote  to  bis  little  ones, 
in  inerry  verse,  when  far  away  on  political  business,  "  but  etripes 
hardly  ever."  The  accession  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth  dragged  him 
bauk  into  the  political  current.  It  was  at  his  house  that  Erasmus 
penned  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  and  the  work,  in  its  Latin  title, "  Mo- 
ris Encomium,"  embodied  in  playful  fun  his  love  of  the  extrava- 
gant humor  of  More.  Moro  "  tried  as  hai'd  to  keep  out  of  Court," 
■ays  hia  descendant,  "  as  most  men  try  to  get  into  it."  When  the 
charm  of  hia  conversation  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  young 
ereign  "  that  he  oonld  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to 
ills  wife  or  children,  whose  company  he  much  desired, ....  he  began 
thereupon  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  so,  little  by  little,  from  his 
former  mirth  to  dissemble  himself."  More  shared  to  the  full  the 
disappointment  of  his  friends  at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Ueorj-'s 
warlike  temper,  but  the  peace  agwn  drew  him  to  the  Court,  he  en- 
tered the  royal  service,  and  was  soon  in  the  King's  coufidenco  both 
■s  a  councilor  and  as  a  diplomatist. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  diplomatic  missions  that  More  describes 
himself  as  hearing  news  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowlicre."  "  On  a 
certain  day  when  I  had  heard  mass  in  Our  Lady's  Church,  which 
is  tbe  fairest,  the  most  gorgeous  and  curious  church  or  building 
in  all  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented  of  people,  and 
service  being  over,  I  was  ready  to  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  I 
chanced  to  espy  my  friend,  Peter  Gilles,  talking  with  a  certain 
BU'anger,  a  man  well  stricken  iu  age,  with  a  black,  suu-burncd  face, 
a  large  beard,  and  a  cloke  cast  trimly  about  his  shoulders,  whom  by 
his  favor  and  apparell  forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a  mariner."  The 
Bailor  turned  out  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
in  those  voyages  to  the  New  WoiJd  " that  be  now  In  print  and 
abroad  in  every  man's  hand,"  and  on  More's  invitation  he  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house,  and  "  there  in  my  garden  upon  a  bench 
covered  with  green  turves  wo  sate  down,  talking  together"  of  the 
man's  marvelous  adventures,  his  desertion  in  America  by  Vespucci, 
his  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  at 
last  of  his  stay  in  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowhere,"  It  was  the  story 
of  "  Nowhere,"  or  Utopia,  which  More  embodied  in  the  wonderful 
book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  New  Learning.  As  yet 
the  movement  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans  of 
reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellectual  and  religious.  But 
in  More  the  same  free  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  off  the  old 
forms  of  education  and  faith  turned  to  question  the  old  forms  of 
society  and  politics.  From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
Christian  teaching  had  produced  social  injustice,  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  political  tyranny,  the  humorist  philosopher  turned  to  a 
"Nowhere,"  in  which  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue 
readied  thoso  ends  of  security,  equality,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
for  which  the  very  iuatitation  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed. 
It  is  as  he  wanders  through  this  dream-laud  of  tbe  new  reason  that 
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More  toncliea  the  great  problems  which  were  fast  opening  before 
the  modem  world,  problems  of  labor,  of  crime,  of  conscience,  of 
government.  Merely  to  have  Been  and  to  have  examined  queationa 
auch  as  these  would  prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  but  its  far- 
reaching  originality  is  shown  ia  the  solutions  which  he  proposes. 
Amid  mach  that  is  the  pare  play  of  an  ezaberant  fancy,  much  that 
is  mere  recollection  of  the  dreams  of  by-gone  dreamers,  we  find 
i^ain  and  again  the  most  important  social  and  political  discoveries 
of  later  times  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Thomas  More.  In  some 
points,  such  as  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  labor,  be  still  re- 
mains far  in  advance  of  current  opinion.  The  whole  system  of 
sodety  around  him  seemed  to  him  "  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor."  Its  economic  le^lation  wag  simply 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  conspiracy  by  process  of  law.  "  The 
rich  arc  ever  striving  to  pare  away  sometJiing  further  from  the 
dmly  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and  even  by  public  law, 
BO  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong  that  those  from 
whom  the  state  derives  most  benefit  should  receive  least  reward) 
is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  state."  "The  rich 
devise  every  means  by  which  they  may  iu  the  first  place  secure  to 
themselves  what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to 
their  own  use  and  profit  at  the  lowest  possible  price  the  work  and 
labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adopting 
these  devices  in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  law." 
The  result  was  the  wretched  existence  to  which  the  labor-class  was 
doomed, "a  life  so  wretched  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems  envia- 
ble." No  such  cry  of  pity  for  the  poor,  of  protest  against  the 
system  of  agrarian  and  manufacturing  tyranny  which  found  its-ex- 
pression in  the  Statutes  of  Laborers,  had  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  Piers  Ploughman.  But  from  Christendom  More  turns  with  ft 
smile  to  "Nowhere,"  In  "Nowhere"  the  aim  of  legislation  ia  to 
secure  the  welfare,  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  religious,  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  of  the  labor-class  oa  the  true  basis  of  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  end  of  its  labor-laws  was  simply 
the  welfare  of  the  laborer.  Goods  were  possessed  indeed  in  com- 
mon, but  labor  was  compulsory  with  all.  The  period  of  toil  was 
shortened  to  the  nine  hours  demanded  by  modem  artisans,  with  a 
view  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  wortei-.  "  In  the  in- 
stitution of  the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  chiefly  pretended 
and  minded  that  what  time  may  possibly'  he  spared  from  the  neces- 
sary occupations  and  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  all  that  the  citi- 
zens should  withdraw  from  bodily  service,  to  the  free  liberty  of 
the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the  same.  For  herein  they  conceive 
the  felicity  of  this  life  to  consist."  A  public  system  of  education 
enabled  the  Utopians  to  avail  themselves  of  their  leisure.  While 
in  England  half  of  the  population  "  could  read  no  English,"  every 
phild  was  well  taught  in  "  Nowhere."  The  physical  aspects  of  so- 
ciety were  oared  for  as  attentively  as  its  moral.  The  houses  of 
Utopia  "  in  the  beginning  were  very  low,  and  like  homely  cottages 
or  poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  adventures  of  every  rude  piece 
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of  Umber  that  came  first  to  hand,  with  mad  walls,  and  rid^d  roofs 
thatched  over  with  straw."  The  picture  was  really  that  of  the  com- 
mon English  town  of  More's  day,  the  home  of  squalor  and  pesti- 
lence. In  Utopia,  however,  they  had  at  last  come  to  realize  the  con- 
nection between  public  morality  and  the  health  which  springs  from 
light,  air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  "The  streets  were  twenty  feet 
broad  ;  the  honses  hacked  by  apacions  gardens,  and,  cnrionsly  bnild- 
ed  after  a  gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after  an- 
other. The  outsides  of  the  walla  be  made  either  of  hard  flint,  or  of 
plaster, or  else  of  brick;  and  the  inner  sides  be  weU  strengthened 
by  timber  work.  The  roofs  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  ■ 
plaster  so  tempered  that  no  fire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  v 
standing  the  violence  of  the  weather  better  than  any  lead.  They 
keep  the  wind  out  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there  much 
used,  and  sometimes  also  with  fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber, 
and  that  for  two  commodities,  for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh 
in  and  the  wind  is  better  kept  out." 

Tho  same  foresight  whjch  appears  in  More's  treatment  of  the 
questions  of  labor  and  the  public  health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  qnestlon  of  crime.  He  was  the  first  to  surest 
that  punishment  was  less  effective  in  suppressing  it  than  prevention. 
"  If  yon  allow  yonr  people  to  be  badly  tanght,  their  morals  to  be 
corrupted  from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish 
them  for  the  very  crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  child- 
hood— what  is  this  but  first  to  make  thieves,  and  then  to  punich 
them?"  He  was  the  first  to  plead  for  proportion  between  tho 
punishment  and  the  crime,  and  to  point  out  the  folly  of  the  cnicl 
penalties  of  his  day.  "  Simple  theft  is  not  so  great  an  offense  as 
to  be  punished  with  death."  If  a  thief  and  a  murderer  are  sure 
of  the  same  penalty,  he  points  out  that  the  law  is  simply  tempting 
the  thief  to  secure  his  theft  by  murder,  "While  we  go  about  to 
make  thieves  afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill  good 
men."  The  end  of  all  punishment  ho  declares  to  be  reformation, 
"  nothing  else  but  the  destruction  of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men." 
He  advisca  "  so  using  and  ordering  criminals  that  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  good ;  and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  the 
residue  of  their  lives  to  make  amends  for  the  same."  Above  all, 
he  urges  that  to  be  remedial  punishment  must  be  wronght  out  by 
labor  and  hope,  so  that  nons  is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover 
ag^n  his  former  state  of  freedom  by  giving  good  tokens  and  like- 
lihood of  himself  that  he  will  ever  after  that  live  a  true  and  honest 
man."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  great  principles  More 
lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of  the  improvements  in  our 
criminal  system  which  have  distinguished  the  last  hundred  years. 
His  treatment  of  the  religious  question  was  oven  more  in  advance 
of  bis  age.  If  the  honsea  of  Utopia  were  strangely  in  contrast  with 
the  halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  from  every  dinner  lay  rotting 
in  the  dirty  straw  which  strewed  the  floor,  where  the  smoke  curled 
about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  the  nnglaied  win- 
dows ;  if  its  penal  legislation  had  little  likeness  to  the  gallows  which 
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stood  out  BO  frequently  against  our  EDglUb  sky ;  the  roligion  of 
"  Nowhere"  was  in  yet  sti'onger  conflict  with  the  faith  of  Chi-iaten- 
dom.  It  rested  simply  on  nature  and  reason.  It  held  that  God's 
design  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  the  ascetic  rejection  of 
hnman  delights,  save  for  the  common  good,  was  thitnldeseDess  to 
the  Giver.  Christianity,  indeed,  had  already  reached  Utopia,  but  it 
had  few  priests;  religion  found  its  centre  rather  in  the  family  tlian 
in  the  congregattou :  and  each  bousuliold  confessed  its  faults  to  its 
own  natural  bead.  A  yet  stranger  cliarocteristic  was  seen  in  the 
peaoeabla  way  in  which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  relig- 
ions. More  than  a  century  before  William  of  Orange,  Moi'e  dis- 
cerned and  proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
In  "Nowhere"  it  was  lawful  to  every  man  to  bo  of  what  religion  he 
would.  Even  the  disbelievers  in  a  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  who  by  a  single  exception  to  its  perfect  religious  iu- 
difierence  were  excluded  from  public  office,  were  excluded,  not  on- 
the  ground  of  their  religious  belief,  but  because  their  opinions  were 
believed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind,  and  therefore  to  iucapacitato 
those  who  held  them  from  governing  in  a  noble  temper.  But  even 
these  were  subject  to  no  punishment,  because  the  people  of  Utopia 
were  "  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  bo 
list."  The  leligion  which  a  man  held  he  might  propagate  by  ar- 
gament,  though  not  by  violence  or  insult  to  the  religion  of  others. 
But  while  each  sect  performed  its  rites  in  piivate,  all  assembled  for 
public  worship  in  a  spacious  temple,  where  the  vast  throng,  clad  in 
white,  and  grouped  round  a  priest  clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrought 
maiTelously  out  of  birds'  plumage,  joined  in  hymns  and  prayers  so 
framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  importance  of  this  public 
devotion  lay  in  the  evidence  it  afforded  that  libeily  of  conscience 
could  be  combined  with  religious  unity. 


gecttim  T.— irolter-    lAlfi-ISSl. 

\Aiiikoriliat. — The  chronicler  Hull,  who  wrote  nniter  Etlnard  the  Sixth,  hns  been 

ipied  for  Herny  the  Eighih'g  reign  by  Grafton,  and  followed  bj  Holinshed.     Bnt 

for  nny  real  knowledge  of  Wolsej's  ailminiiitration  ire  muit  turn  to  the  invnlnable 

prefaces  iihich  Profenor  Brewer  bns  prefixed  to  the  Coiendus  of  Stale  Fapeis  for 

tllia  period,  and  la  the  Staui  Papsn  themselrea.] 


"  There  are  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nowhere  which 
I  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own."  It  was  with 
these  words  of  characteristic  irony  that  More  closed  the  great  work 
which  embodijad  the  dreams  of  the  Now  Learning.  Destined  as 
they  were  to  fulfillment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its  schemes  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  reform  broke  helplessly  against  the  temper 
of  ^e  time.  At-  the  very  moment  when  More  was  pleading  tbo 
cause  of  justice  between  rich  and  poor,  tlic  agrarian  discontent  was 
being  fanned  by  exacUons  into  a  fiercer  flame.  While  he  aimed 
sarcasm  after  sarcasm  against  king-worship,  dcspotbm  was  being 
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oi^anized  into  &  Bysletn.  His  advocacy  of  the  two  principles  of  i-o- 
ligiouB  toleration  and  ChriBtian  comprehension  coincides  almost  to 
a  year  with  the  opening  of  the  strife  between  the  RefoiTnation  and 
the  Papacy. 

"That  Luther  has  a  6ne  genins,"  langhed  Leo  the  Tenth,  when 
hfi  heard  that  a  German  professor  Lad  nailed  some  propositions 
denouncing  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  Papal  power  to  re- 
mit certain  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the 
doors  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  But  the  "  Quarrell  of  Friars," 
as  the  controversy  was  termed  contGrnptuouely  at  Rome,  soon  took 
larger  proportions.  If  at  the  outset  Luther  dung  himself  "  p 
trate  at  the  feet"  of  the  Papacy,  and  owned  its  voice  as  the  voic 
Christ,  the  formal  sentence  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  than  th^'ir  opponent  appc&led  to  a  future  council  of 
the  Church.  Two  years  later  the  rupture  was  complete.  A  Papal 
bull  formally  condemned  the  errors  of  the  Reformer.  The  con- 
demnation was  met  with  defiance,  and  Luther  publicly  consigned 
the  bull  to  the  flames.  A  second  condemnation  expelled  him  irom 
the  bosom  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  soon  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  Pnpacy.  "  Here  stand  I ;  I  can  none  other,"  Lu- 
ther replied  to  the  young  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  he  pressed 
him  to  recant  in  the  Diet  of  Worms;  and  from  the  hiding-place  in 
the  Thuringiaa  Forest  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  he  denounced  not  merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, bnt  the  Papacy  itself.  The  heresies  of  Wyclif  were  revived ; 
the  infallibility,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  the  trath  of  its 
doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship,  were  denied  and  scoffed  et  in 
the  vigorous  pamphlets  which  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world  by  the  new  printing-press.  The  old 
resentment  of  Germany  against  the  oppression  of  Rome,  the  moral 
revolt  iu  its  more  religious  minds  against  the  secularity  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church,  the  disgust  of  the  Kew  Learning  at  its 
superstition  and  ignorance,  combined  to  secure  for  Luther  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  princes  of  the 
empire.  In  England,  however,  his  protest  found  as  yet  no  euho : 
its  only  eSeot  indeed  was  to  rouse  again  the  old  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Luther's  works  were  solemnly  burned  in  St.  Paul's,  heretical 
pnblications  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  and  fresh  orders  were 
issued  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics  in  the  bishops'  courts.  The 
young  King  himself,  proud  of  a  theological  knowledge  in  which  he 
stood  alone  among  the  sovereigns  of  Enrope,  entered  the  lists 
against  Luther  with  an  "Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  for 
which  he  was  rewarded- by  Leo  with  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
Paith."  The  insolent  abuse  of  (he  Reformer's  answer  called  More 
and  Fisher  into  the  field.  As  yet  the  New  Learning,  though  scared 
by  Lather's  intemperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  biin  in  bis 
stru^le.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Emperor ;  Ulrich 
VOD  lintten  attacked  the  friars  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent 
OS  his  own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Revival  was  even  more  antago- 
nistic to  the  temper  of  Luther  than  that  of  Rome  itself.    From  the 
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golden  dream  of  a  new  age,  wrought  peaceably  and  purely  by  tfac 
slow  progress  of  intelligence,  the  growth  of  letters,  the  development 
of  human  virtne,  the  Reformer  of  Wittenberg  tamed  away  with 
horror.  He  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  new  cnltnre.  He 
despised  reason  as  heartily  as  any  Papal  dogmatist  conld  despise  it. 
He  hated  the  very  thought  of  toleration  or  comprehension.  He 
had  been  driven  by  a  moral  and  intellectnal  compulsion  to  declare 
the  Roman  system  a  false  one,  but  it  was  only  to  replace  it  by  an- 
other system  of  doctrine  jnst  as  elaborate,  and  claiming  precisely  the 
same  infallibility.  To  degrade  human  nature  was  to  attack  the  very 
base  of  the  New  Learning;  but  Erasmus  no  sooner  advanced  to  its 
defense  than  Luther  declared  roan  to  be  ntteriy  enslaved  by  original 
sin,  and  incapable  through  any  efforts  of  his  own  of  discovering 
truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness.  Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihi- 
lated the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  classic  past,  from  which  the  New 
Learning  had  drawn  its  larger  views  of  life  and  of  the  world ;  it 
trampled  in  the  dust  reason  itself,  the  very  instrument  by  which 
More  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  regenerate  both  knowledge  and  relig- 
ion. To  More  especially,  with  his  keener  perception  of  its  future 
effect,  this  sudden  revival  of  a  pnrcly  theological  and  dogm&tio 
spirit,  severing  Christendom  into  warring  camps,  and  annihilating 
all  hopes  of  union  and  tolerance,  was  especially  hateful.  The  tem- 
per which  hitherto  had  seemed  so  "endearing,  gentle,  and  happy," 
suddenly  gave  way.  His  reply  to  Luther's  attack  upon  the  King 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  work  it  answered.  That  of  Fisher  was 
calmer  and  more  argumentative ;  bnt  the  divorce  of  the  Kew  Learn- 
ing from  the  Reformation  was  complete, 

Nor  were  the  political  hopes  of  the  "Utopia"  destined  to  be* 
realized  by  the  minister  who  at  the  close  of  Henry's  early  war  with 
France  mounted  rapidly  into  power.  Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  townsman  of  Ipswich,  who  had  risen  to  the  post  of  royal 
chaplain,  was  taken  by  Bishop  Fox,  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth, into  the  political  service  of  the  Crown.'  His  exti-aordinary 
abilities  hardly  perhaps  required  the  songs,  dances,  and  carouses 
wilji  his  indulgence  in  which  he  was  taunted  by  his  enemies,  to  aid 
him  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  young  sovereign.  Fi^m  the  post 
of  favorite  ho  soon  rose  to  that  of  minister.  Henry's  resentment  at 
Ferdinand's  perfidy  and  at  the  ridiculons  results  of  the  vast  effoits 
and  expense  of  the  war  against  France  broke  the  Spanish  alliance 
to  which  his  father  and  the  ministers  whom  his  father  had  left  him 
so  steadily  clnng.  The  retirement  of  Fox  made  way  for  Wolsey, 
and  the  policy  of  the  new  statesman  reversed  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  was  the  friendship  of  England  which  encouraged  Francis 
the  First  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Lombard^  and  even  his  ^"ic- 
tory  of  Marignano  failed  to  rouse  a  jealousy  of  French  aggression, 
though  by  treaties  and  subsidies  to  its  opponents  Wolsey  managed 
to  limit  the  conquests  of  France  to  the  Milanese.  A  FVench  alliance 
meant  simply  a  policy  of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  WoUey 
amid  all  its  ceaseless  diplomacy  aimed  steadily  at  keeping  England 
out  of  war.    The  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  restored  the  hopes  of  the 
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New  Leaniing ;  it  enabled  Colet  to  reform  education,  Eraemus  to 
uDdertake  the  rogeneratiOQ  of  the  ChDrch,More  to  set  oq  foot  a 
new  science  of  politics.  Bnt  peace  aa  Wolsey  used  it  was  fatal  to 
English  freedom.  In  the  political  hints  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  "  Utopia"  More  notes  with  bitter  irony  the  advance  of  the  new 
despotism.  It  was  only  in  "Nowhere"  that  a  sovereign  was  "re- 
movable on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  enslave  bis  people."  In  En- 
gland the  woric  of  slavery  was  being  qnietly  wrought,  hints  the 
great  lawyer,  through  the  law.  "  There  wiU  never  bo  wanting 
some  pretense  for  deciding  in  the  Sing's  favor;  as,  that  equity  is 
on  his  side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  some  forced  interpre- 
tation of  it;  or  if  none  of  these,  that  the  royal  prerogative  ought 
with  conscientions  judges  to  outweigh  all  other  consideratioDB." 
We  aro  startled  at  the  preoision  with  which  More  maps  out  the  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  law-oourto  were  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
advance  of  tyranny  till  their  crowning  judgment  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money.  But  bebmd  these  judicial  expedients  lay  great  principles 
of  absolutism,  which  partly  from  the  example  of  foreign  monarchies, 
partly  from  the  sense  of  social  and  political  insecurity,  and  yet  more 
from  the  isolated  position  of  the  Grown,  were  gradually  winning 
their  way  in  public  opinion.  "  These  notions,"  be  goes  boldly  on, 
"are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, how- 
ever much  he  may  wish  to  do  it;  that  not  only  the  property,  but 
the  persons  of  bis  subjects  are  his  own ;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  no  more  than  the  King's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from 
him."  In  the  hands  of  Wolsey  these  maxims  were  transformed 
into  principles  of  state.  The  check  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  presence  of  great  prelates  and  nobles  at  the 
Council  was  practically  removed.  All  authority  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  s  single  minister.  The  whole  direction  of  home 
and  foreign  ofiairs  rested  with  Wolsey  alone;  as  chancellor  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  public  justice ;  bis  elevation  to  the  office  of 
legate  rendered  him  supreme  in  the  Church.  Enormous  as  was 
the  mass  of  work  which  he  undertook,  it  was  thoroughly  done : 
his  administration  of  the  royal  treasury  was  economical ;  the  num- 
ber of  his  dispatches  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  each ;  as  chancellor  even  More — his  avowed  enemy — 
confesses  that  he  surpassed  all  men's  expectation.  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  indeed,  became  so  crowded  with  business,  throngh  the 
character  for  expedition  and  jnsUoe  which  it  acquired  under  his 
rule,  that  subordinate  courts — one  of  which,  that  of  the  Master  of 
the  Roils,  still  remains — had  to  be  created  for  i\a  relief.  It  was 
this  vast  concontration  of  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  a 
single  hand  which  accustomed  England  to  the  personal  government 
which  began  with  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  Wol- 
sey's  long  tenure  of  the  whole  Papal  authority  within  the  realm, 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  appeals  to  Rome,  that  led  men 
to  aoqoiesce  at  a  later  time  in  Henry's  religious  supremacy.  For 
great  as  was  Wolsey's  pride,  he  regarded  himself  and  proclaimed 
himself  simply  as  the  craature  of  the  King.    Henry  had  munifi- 
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ccntljr  rewarded  his  services  to  the  Crown.  He  bad  been  raised  to 
the  see  of  laDColn  and  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  revenues  of 
two  other  sees  whose  toDants  were  foreigaers  were  in  his  hands,  he 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Abbot  of  St  Albans,  he  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  pensions  from  France  and  Spain,  while  his  official  cmoln- 
meiits  were  enormous.  His  ambition  was  glutted  at  lost  with  the 
ranlc  of  cardinal.  His  pomp  was  almost  royal.  A  train  of  prel^ 
atcs  and  nobles  followed  him  wherever  he  moved ;  his  household 
was  composed  of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  its  chief 
posts  were  held  by  knights  and  barons  of  the  realm.  He  spent  his 
vast  wealth  with  princely  ostentation.  Two  of  his  houses,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  York  House  ^uuder  its  name  of  Whitehall),  were 
splendid  enough  to  serve  at  his  fall  for  royal  palaces.  His  school 
at  Ipswich  was  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford, 
whose  name  of  Cardinal  College  has  been  lost  in  its  later  title  of 
Christ-chui'ch.  But  all  this  niass  of  power  and  wealth  Wolscy  held, 
and  owned  that  he  held,  simply  at  the  royal  will.  In  raising  his  fa- 
vorite to  the  head  of  Church  and  of  State,  Heniy  was  simply  gath- 
ering all  religions  as  well  as  all  civil  authority  into  his  pei'sonal 
grasp.  The  nation  which  trembled  before  Wolsey  Icsrned  to  trem- 
ble before  the  King  who  could  destroy  Wotsey  by  a  breath. 

That  Henry's  will  was  supreme  in  the  state  was  proved  by  his 
rough  repudiation,  after  nine  years  of  peace,  of  the  policy  on  which 
all  the  Cardinal's  plans  of  administradon  were  based.  The  Span- 
ish cause  was  popular  among  the  Knglish  nobility,  and  it  was  reso- 
lutely advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  at  thdr 
head.  Wolsey  met  the  Duke's  opposition  with  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, to  which  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  Edward  the  Third  gave 
a  fatal  weight.  Buckingham  had  sworn  that  in  the  event  of  Hen- 
ry's ceasing  to  live  he  would  bring  the  Cardinal's  bend  to  the  block, 
and  the  boast  was  tortured  into  the  crime  of  imagining  the  King's 
death.  The  peers  were  forced  to  doom  the  chief  of  their  order  to 
a  traitor's  punishment;  but  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  still 
upheld  the  partisans  of  Spain,  and  Henry  was  himself  weary  of  a 
policy  of  peace.  Disappointed  in  his  hopcH  of  attaining  the  impe- 
rial crown  on  the  death  of  Maximilifm,  he  ceased  to  believe  Wol- 
sey'a  flattering  assurances,  that  in  the  balanced  contest  between 
Spain  and  France  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe;  while  the  dream 
of  "  recovering  his  French  inheritance,"  which  he  had  never  really 
abandoned,  was  carefully  fed  by  his  nephew  Charles,  who  hod  in- 
herit«d  Flanders  as  heir  to  the  dukes  of  Burgondy,  Austria  as 
heir  to  Maximilian,  and  Castile  as  the  son  of  Jnana,  bad  mounted 
the  thi'one  of  Arragon  on  the  death  of  bis  ^andfather,  Ferdinand, 
and  by  his  election  as  emperor  had  become  in  hia  earliest  manhood 
the  mightiest  power  in  Christendom,  It  was  in  vdn  that  Francis 
strove  to  retain  Henry's  friendship  by  an  interview  near  Guisnes, 
to  which  the  profuse  expenditure  of  both  monarchs  gave  the  name 
of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold;  in  vain  that  Wolsey  endeavored  to 
avert  the  struggle  by  conferences,  and  to  delay  the  visit  of  Charles 
to  England.    The  meeting  of  the  Emperor  with  Henry  at  South- 
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ampton  gave  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  persnasiona  and  promUeB  of  his  young  nephew,  and 
the  French  alliance  came  to  an  end.  In  tlie  first  result  of  the  new 
war  policy  at  borne  we  oan  see  the  reason  for  Wolsey's  passionate 
adherence  to  a  policy  of  peace.  With  the  inatinot  of  despotism  he 
liad  Been  that  the  real  danger  which  menaced  the  new  monarchy 
lay  in  the  tradition  of  the  English  Parliament ;  and  thongh  Henry 
had  thrice  called  together  the  Honses  to  snpply  the  expenses  of  his 
earlier  straggle  with  France,  Wolsey  governed  during  eight  years 
of  peace  without  once  assembling  them.  The  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Crown,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
war,  but  so  strong  was  Wolsey's  antipathy  to  Parliament  that  he 
resorted  to  a  measure  of  arbitrary  taxation  whose  anccess  would 
have  rendered  it  needless  ever  to  convoke  Parliament  again.  A 
forced  loan  was  assessed  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  Twenty  thou- 
sand ponnds  were  exacted  from  London  ;  and  its  wealthier  citizens 
were  summoned  before  the  Cardinal  and  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  their  estates.  Commissioners  were  dispatch- 
ed into  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  precepts 
were  issued  on  their  information,  requiring  in  some  cases  supplies 
of  soldiers,  in  others  a  tenth  of  a  man's  annual  income,  for  the 
King's  service.  So  poor,  however,  was  the  return,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Wolsey  was  forced  to  snmmon  Parliament  and  lay  be- 
fore it  the  unprecedented  demand  of  a  property  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent.  The  demand  wns  made  by  the  Cardinal  in  person,  but  it 
was  received  with  obstinate  silence.  -  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey 
called  on  member  after  member  to  speak ;  and  his  appeal  to  More, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
mot  by  the  Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and  representing  his  pow- 
erlessncss  to  reply  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  Honse 
itself.  The  effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  failed,  and  Wolsey  no 
Booner  withdrew  than  an  angry  debate  began.  He  again  returned 
to  answer  the  objections  which  had  been  raised,  and  again  the  Com- 
mons foiled  the  unconstitutional  attempt  to  influence  their  delibera- 
tions by  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his  presence.  The  strug- 
gle continned  for  a  fortnight;  and  though  Buoccsxfnl  in  procuring 
n  subsidy,  the  Court  party  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
ICBB  than  half  Wolsey  s  demand.  His  anger  at  this  burst  of  stnrdy 
independence  flung  back  the  Cardinal  on  the  system  of  benevolences. 
A  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  cler- 
gy in  every  county  by  the  royal  commissioners.  There  wei'e  "  sore 
grudging  and  mnrmuring  " — Warham  wrote  to  the  Court — "  among 
the  people."  "If  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission, 
said  the  Kentish  squires, "  then  it  would  bo  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
France,  and  England  should  be  bond,  not  free."  The  keen  political 
instinct  of  the  natjon  already  discei-ned  that  in  the  question  of  self- 
taxation  was  involved  that  of  the  very  existence  of  freedom.  The 
olerey  put  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  resistance,  and  preach- 
ed m>m  every  pulpit  that  the  commission  was  contrary  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  realm,  and  that  the  King  could  take  no  man's  goods 
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bnt  by  process  of  law.  So  Btirred  was  tbe  nation  tbatWolsey  bent 
to  the  storm,  and  offered  to  rely  on  ^e  voluntary  benevolences  of 
each  sabjeot.  Bnt  the  act  which  declared  all  benevolences  ill^^ 
was  leoalled  to  memory,  and  the  demand  was  evaded  by  London, 
while  the  commissioners  were  driven  out  of  Kent.  A  revolt,  in- 
deed, which  broke  out  in  Suffolk  was  only  prevented  from  spread- 
tag  by  the  uuconditional  withdrawal  of  the  royal  demand. 

Wolsey's  defeat  saved  English  freedom  for  the  moment;  bnt 
the  danger  from  which  be  shrank  was  not  merely  that  of  a  conflict 
with  the  sense  of  liberty.  The  murmurs  of  the  Kentish  squires 
only  swelled  the  ever-deepening  voice  of  pnblio  discontent.  If  the 
condition  of  the  laud  question  in  the  end  gave  strength  to  the 
Crown  by  making  it  the  security  for  pnblio  order,  it  be^me  a  ter- 
rible peril  at  every  crisis  of  conflict  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
land-owners.  The  Steady  rise  in  the  prioe  of  wool  was  at  this  period 
^ving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  agrarian  changes  which  had  been  go- 
ing steadily  on  for  the  last  hundred  years,  to  the  throwing  together 
of  the  smaller  holdings,  and  the  introduction  of  Bheep-farming  on 
an  enormous  scale.  The  merchant  classes,  too,  whose  prosperity 
we  have  already  noticed,  were  investing  largely  in  land,  and  ih^e 
"  farming  gentlemen  and  clerking  knights,"  as  Latimer  bitterly 
styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  traditions  or  associations  in 
their  eviction  of  the  smaller  tenants.  The  land,  indeed,  had  been 
greatly  underlet;  "  that  which  went  heretofore  for  twenty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  we  learn  from  the  same  source, "  now  is  let  for  fifty 
or  a  hundred ;"  and  the  new  purchasers  were  quick  in  making  profit 
by  a  general  rise  in  rents.  It  had  been  only  by  the  low  suale  of 
rent,  indeed,  that  the  small  yeomanry  class  had  been  enabled  to 
exist.  "  My  father,"  says  I^timer,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ;  only  be  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  tor  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine;  he  was  able  and  did  find  tJio  King  a 
harness  with  himself  and  bis  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
be  should  receive  the  King's  w^es.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field.  He  kept  me  to 
school :  he  married  my  sisters  with  five  pounds  apiece,  so  tliat  ho 
brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitali- 
ty for  his  poor  neighbors,  and  some  alms  be  gave  to  the  poor,  and 
M  this  be  did  of  ^c  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hatb  it  payeth 
sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 
to  the  poor."  The  bitterness  of  ejection  was  increased  by  the  iniq- 
uitous means  which  were  often  employed  to  bring  it  about.  The 
farmers,  if  we  believe  More,  were  "got  rid  of  eiUier  by  fraud  or 
force,  or  tired  oat  with  repeated  wrongs  into  parting  with  tbdr 
property."  "In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  poor  wretch- 
es, men,  women,  husbands,  orphans,  widows,  parents  with  little  chil- 
dren, householders  greater  in  number  than  in  wealth  (for  arable 
farming  requires  many  hands,  while  one  shepherd  and  herdsman 
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will  loffioe  for  a  pasture  farm),  all  these  emigrate  from  their  ntu 
tire  fields  withoat  Icnowiag  where  to  go."  The  sale  of  their  scanty 
honaehold  etufi  drove  them  to  wander  homeleaa  ahroitd,  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  st«aL  Yet  in 
the  faoe  of  anch  a  speotacle  as  this  we  still  find  the  old  complaint 
of  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  old  legal  remedy  for  it  in  a  fixed  scale 
of  wages.  The  social  disorder,  in  fac^bafiled  Wolsej^'s  sagacity, 
and  he  coald  find  no  better  remedy  for  it  than  laws  against  the  fur- 
ther ^tension  of  sheep-farms,  and  a  terrible  increase  of  publlo  ex- 
ecntions.  Both  were  alike  fruitless.  Inclosares  and  evictions  went 
on  as  before.  "If  yon  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  produce 
thieves,"  More  nrged  with  bitter  trnth, "the  rigorous  exeoutioa  of 
justice  in  punishing  thieves  will  be  vain."  But  even  More  could 
only  8u^;est  a  remedy  which,  efiicacioas  as  it  was  subsequently  to 
prove,  had  yet  to  wait  a  century  for  its  realization.  "  Let  the  wool- 
en Duuinfaotnre  be  introduced,  so  that  honest  employment  may  be 
found  for  those  whom  want  has  made  thieves,  or  will  make  thieves 
ere  long."  The  mass  of  social  disorder  grew  steadily  greater ;  while 
the  broak-np  of  the  great  military  households  of  tne  nobles  which 
was  still  going  on,and  the  return  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers 
from  the  wars,  introduced  a  yet  more  dangerous  leaven  of  outrage 
and  crime. 

This  public  discontent,  as  well  as  the  ezhauslion  of  the  treasury, 
added  bitterness  to  the  miserable  result  of  the  war.  To  France,  in- 
deed, the  struggle  had  been  disastrous,  for  the  loss  of  the  Milanese 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  the  First  in  the  defeat  of  Favialaid  her 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  But  England,  as  before,  gained  noth- 
ing from  two  useless  oampaigns,  and  in  the  heat  of  Henry's  dis- 
appointmeDt  Wolsey  found  it  possible  again  to  n^rotiato  a  peace. 
Falling  back  on  his  old  policy,  he  drew  closer  the  Trench  aUianoe 
and  gave  a  cautions  support  to  Francis ;  while  he  carefully  abstain- 
ed from  any  part  in  the  fresh  war  which  broke  out  on  the  refusal 
of  iJie  French  monarch  to  fulfill  the  terms  by  which  he  had  pur- 
chased his  release.  But  the  Cardin^'s  mind  was  already  dwelling 
on  a  step  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  any  new  return  to  the  Span* 
iah  policy  impossible.  As  a  princess  of  Spain,  and  aunt  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  party ;  and  Wolsey  bitterly  resented  the  part  she  had  taken 
in  the  recent  breach  with  France.  But  the  death  of  child  after 
child,  and  the  want  of  a  sou,  had  already  roused  a  superstitious 
dread  in  Henry's  mind  that  his  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  was  marked  with  the  curse  of 
Heaven.  la  the  King's  dread,  Wolsey  saw  the  opportunity  of  sow* 
ing  a  deadly  quarrel  between  England  and  Spain.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  notion  of  a  divorce  was  first  suggested  to  Henry,itwas 
at  once  supported  by  the  Cardinal.  It  was  probably  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  King's 
marriage  and  on  the  legitimacy  of  its  issue,  the  X^dy  Mary,  by  the 
French  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Wolsey  was  looking 
forward,  not  only  to  a  breach  with  tbo  Emperor,  bst  to  the  supply- 
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ing  Catherine's  place  with  a  priaceaa  of  France.  But  the  desires 
of  Henry  outran  the  policy  of  his  mitiiatcr.  Hia  conscientious  scrn- 
ples  were  suddenly  quickened  by  the  uharnia  of  Anne  Boleyii,  a 
young  lady  of  his  oonrt ;  and  this  passion,  neglected  and  despised 
by  Wolaey  as  a  mere  intrigue  of  gallantry,  was  skillfully  fanned  by 
the  gay  beauty  and  dexterous  roeerTo  of  Anne  herself,  as  well  as  by 
the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  with  ^\  hose  family  her  own  was 
connected.  At  a  moment  when  no  communication  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  world  of  his  desire  for  a  divorce,  nor  any  application 
laid  before  the  Pope  for  the  annulling  of  his  former  marriage.  Hen- 
n  suddenly  announced  to  the  Cardinal  his  resolve  on  the  new  union. 
The  remonstrances  which  Wolsey  offered  on  bis  knees  were  only 
atoned  for  by  hia  promiso  of  fresh  ecal  in  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 
But  the  matter  was  no  sooner  divulged  than  ita  difficnltiea  became 
manifest.  In  the  Koyal  Council  itself  it  received  smnll  support. 
The  most  learned  of  ^o  English  bishops,  Fisher  of  Kochester,  de- 
clared openly  against  it.  The  English  theologians,  who  were  con- 
sulted on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation  whioh  had  allowed 
Henry's  marriage  to  take  place,  refened  the  King  to  the  Pope  for  a 
decision  of  the  question.  The  commercial  classes  shrank  from  a 
step  whioh  involved  an  irretrievable  breach  with  the  Emperor,  who 
was  master  of  their  great  market  in  Flanders.  Above  all,  tlic  in- 
iquity of  the  proposal  jarred  against  the  public  conscience.  But 
neither  danger  nor  shame  availed  against  the  King's  willfulness 
and  passion.  Wolsey's  suggestions  of  caution  met  only  with  re- 
proaches, afid  Henry's  confidence  was  fatally  lost  as  the  Cardinal 
Decame  auapected  or  covert  opposition  to  hia  favorite  project.  Nor- 
folk and  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  created  at  a  later  time  Lord  Rocb- 
ford,  who  gained  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council, 
pushed  the  divorce  resolutely  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement  the 
Seventh,  perplexed  at  once  by  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  his  own 
conscientious  doubts  as  to  the  poaaibility  of  the  oonrse  proposed, 
and  his  terror  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  now  predominant 
in  Italv,  suggested  that  tiie  King  should  act  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity, fienry  was  resolnte  in  demanding  a  legal  declaration  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  Papal  bull  on  which  his  first  marriage  rested,  and 
the  Pope  was  farced  at  last  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  Cardinals  . 
Wolsoy  and  Campe^io  for  a  trial  of  the  facts  on  which  the  King's 
application  was  based.  Months,  however,  passed  in  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  such  an  issne.  The  Cardinals  pressed  on 
Catherine  the  expediency  of  her  withdrawal  to  a  religions  house, 
while  Henty  pressed  on  the  Pope  that  of  a  settlement  of  tho  mat- 
tor  by  his  formal  declaration  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
It  was  not  till  both  efforts  had  failed  that  the  Court  met  at  tho 
Blookfriars.  The  Queen,  who  saw  in  Wolsey  her  enemy  rather  than 
a  indge, only  appeared  to  offer  an  appeal  to  Clement;  and  on  tho 
refuB^  of  the  Cardiuals  to  admit  it  she  flung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet.  "  Sire,"  said  Catherine, "  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman 
and  a  stranger,  without  an  assured  friend  and  without  an  indiffer- 
ent counselor.    I  Uike  God  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to 
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yoa  a  trae  and  loyal  wife,  that  I  have  made  it  my  constant  duty  to 
seek  your  pleasure,  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  you  lored,  whether  I 
hare  reason  or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have 
been  yuur  wife  for  years,  I  have  brought  you  mauy  children.  GJod 
knows  that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I  put  it 
to  yonr  own  conscience  to  say  whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be 
any  offense  which  can  be  alleged  against  me,  I  consent  to  depart 
with  infamy :  if  not,  then  I  pray  you  to  do  me  Justice."  The  piteous 
appeal  was  wasted  on  a  king  who  was  already  entertaining  Anne 
Boloyn  with  royal  state  in  his  own  palace.  The  case  pi-occeded ; 
bnt  Clement,  who  was  now  wholly  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  had  al- 
ready cited  it  before  him  at  Ronie ;  and  the  Cardinals,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  Pope's  decision,  decided  on  an  adjournment  for 
the  purpose  of  consultmg  him  as  to  the  judgment  they  should  pro- 


"  Never  did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England,"  exclaimed  Wbl- 
sey'fl  bitter  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  the  court  adjourned. 
"  Of  all  men  living,"  Wolsey  boldly  retorted,  *'  yon,  my  lord  duke, 
have  the  least  reason  to  dispraise  cardinals,  for  if  I,  a  poor  cardi- 
nal, had  not  been,  you  would  not  now  have  had  a  head  on  your 
shoulders  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in  disrepnte  of  us."  Bnt 
both  the  Cardinal  and  his  enemies  knew  that  the  minister's  doom 
was  sealed,  Henry,  who  had  throughout  suspected  faim  of  being  no 
friend  to  his  project,  was  furious  at  the  sudden  scrcptes  of  con- 
science which  frastrated  liis  will.  Wolsey  was  at  once  banished 
from  the  Court,  and  a  promise  was  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  b; 
Anne  Boleyn  to  see  him  no  more.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took 
his  place  at  the  Council-board,  was  not  only  the  head  of  her  own 
party,  but  the  chief  opponent  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  bis  beli^ 
that  the  divorce  bad  been  hindered  only  by  the  ill-will  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Wolsey  indnced  Henry  to  draw  nearer  again  to  Spain,  and 
to  seek  to  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation  with  Charles  himself. 
But  the  utter  ruin  of  the  discarded  minister  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Cardinal  was  at  once  prosecuted 
for  a  transgression  of  the  Statute  of  Frffimunire  by  holding  his  court 
ns  legate  within  the  realm.  Wolsey  was  prostrated  by  the  blow. 
He  cSered  to  give  up  every  thing  he  possessed  if  the  King  would 
but  cease  from  his  displeasure.  "  His  face,"  wrote  the  French  em- 
bassador, "  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth,  his  misery 
is  such  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  they  are,  can  not  help  pity- 
ing him."  Office  and  wealth  were  Hung  desperately  at  the  King's 
feet,  and  for  a  time  ruin  seemed  averted.  A  thousand  boats  full  of 
London  citizens  covered  the  Thames  to  see  the  Cardinal's  barge 

eiss  to  the  Tower,  bnt  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Esher,  and 
enry  for  the  moment  seemed  content  with  his  disgrace.  Pardon 
was  granted  him  on  the  surrender  of  his  vast  possessions  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  archbishopric, 
the  one  dignity  he  was  suffered  to  retain.  But  hardly  a  year  had 
passed  before  his  popularity  in  the  North  revived  the  jealousy  of 
liis  political  rivals,  and  on  the  ere  of  his  installation  feast  he  was  ar- 
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rested  od  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  conducted  by  the  Ideatea- 
ant  of  the  Tower  toward  London.  Already  broken  by  hU  enormooB 
labors,  by  internal  disease,  and  the  sense  of  his  fall,  the  old  man  ac- 
cepted the  arrest  as  a  eentenoe  of  death.  An  attack  of  dysentery 
ioToeA  him  to  rest  at  the  Abbey  of  Leioeeter,  and  as  he  reached  the 
gate  he  said  feebly  to  the  brethren  who  met  him,  "  I  am  come  to 
lay  my  bones  among  yon.*'  On  his  death-bed  his  thoughts  still 
clung  to  the  prince  whom  he  had  served.  "  He  is  a  prince,"  said 
the  dying  man  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "  of  a  most  royal 
courage ;  sooner  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one 
half  of  hla  kingdom ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I  hare  often  kneeled  be> 
fore  htm,  sometimes  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from 
his  appetite,  and  oonld  not  prevaiL  And,  Master  Euygton,  had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  haii-s.  But  this  is  my  due  reward 
for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only 
my  duty  to  my  prince."  Ko  words  oonld  punt  with  so  terrible  a 
truthfufneas  the  spirit  of  the  new  monarchy,  which  Wolsey  had 
done  more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him  to  raise  into  an 
overwhelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  to  England,  to  its 
freedom,  to  its  institutions,  had  utterly  passed  away,  l^e  one  duty 
which  fills  the  statesman's  mind  is  a  duty  "  to  his  prince,"  a  princo 
whose  personal  will  and  appetite  were  overriding  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  state,  trampling  oudorfoot  the  wisest  councils,  wid 
crashing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate  the  servants  who  op- 
posed him.  But  even  Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  mon- 
strous form  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of 
the  work  of  destruction  which  the  royal  oonrage  and  yet  more  roy< 
al  appeUte  of  his  master  were  to  accomplish  in  the  years  to  come. 


B««(lan  Tl— TAona*  Cromwell.    IfiSO— 11140. 

{Aathoriliti. — CramweU'B  earl;  lif^  u  told  by  Foxe,  ia  tt  mass  of  ftble ;  what  ne 
realty  knoir  of  it  may  be  seen  canvenienlly  put  logetlier  ia  Don  Hook's  "  Life  of 
Archbishop  Oanmer."  For  his  minigtiy,  the  only  real  aothoririss  are  the  Stale 
Papers  for  this  period,  irbich  are  now  being  calendared  for  the  Haater  of  the  lioUa. 
For  the  close  of  Sir  Tbomas  More,  see  the  toucbing  account  in  bis  life  by  Boper. 
Tbe  more  important  documenls  for  tjie  religious  history  of  the  lime  will  be  fouod  ia 
Mr.  Pocock's  new  edition  of  "Burnet's  History  of  the  Roformalion ;"  (hose  rcEat- 
ing  lo  the  dissolution  of  the  monasicrieg,  in  the  collection  of  letten  on  that  eabjeet 


lections,  which  b«^n  at  this  time.  Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  ("History  of  England," 
Tols.  i.,  iL,  iiL),  though  of  great  nierary  merit,  ia  disfigured  by  a  love  of  paradox,  by 
hero-worship,  and  by  a  reckless  defense  of  tyranny  and  crime.  It  ponMsci,  during 
this  period,  little  or  no  bittoncal  valne;] 


The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are  among  the 
roost  momentous  in  our  history.  The  new  monarchy  at  last  rc.tl- 
ized  its  power,  and  the  work  for  which  Wolsey  had  paved  the  w.ty 

as  carried  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness .    Tlie  one  great  insti- 
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tntion  whloh  oonld  rtill  offer  reBietance  to  the  rOTal  will  waa  atniok 
down.  The  Church  became  a  mere  inatrament  of  the  central  des- 
potism. The  people  learned  their  helpleBsneas  in  rebellioos  easily 
BappreSBed  and  avenged  with  ruthless  severity,  A  reign  of  terror, 
organized  with  consnmm&t^j  and  mercileBS  skill,  held  England  panio- 
Btricken  at  Henry's  feet.  The  noblest  heads  rolled  on  the  block. 
Virtne  and  learning  coald  not  save  Thomas  More;  royal  descent 
oonld  not  save  Lady  Salisbury.  The  execntion  of  qaeen  after  qneen 
taught  England  that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  "courage," 
or  too  aaored  for  his  "appetite."  ParUamcnt  assembled  only  to 
sanotion  acts  of  nnscmpulons  tyranny,  or  to  bnild  up  by  its  own 
statutes  the  great  fabric  of  absolute  rule.  All  the  constitutional 
safeguards  of  English  freedom  were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  tax- 
ation, arbitrary  legislation,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  were  powers 
claimed  without  dispute  and  unspariDgly  exerciBed  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  the 
history  of  a  single  man.  In  the  whole  line  of  English  statesmen 
there  is  no  one  of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so  much,  no  one 
of  whom  we  really  know  so  little,  as  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  When 
he  meets  us  in  Henry's  service  he  is  already  past  middle  life;  and 
during  his  earlier  years  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  disen- 
tangle a  few  fragmentary  facts  from  the  mass  of  fable  which  gath- 
ered round  them.  His  youth  was  one  of  roving  adventure ;  wheth- 
er he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith  at  Putney  or  not,  he  oonld 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset.  He  must  still  hare  been 
young  when  he  took  part  an  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
a  **  ruffian,"  as  he  owned  afterward  to  Cranraer,  in  the  most  unscrn- 
puloos  school  the  world  contained.  But  it  was  a  school  in  which  he 
learned  leRsons  even  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  camp.  He 
not  only  mastered  the  Italian  language,  but  drank  in  the  manners 
and'  tone  of  the  Italy  around  him,  the  Italy  of  the  Boreias  and 
the  Medici.  It  was  with  Italian  versatility  that  he  turned  from  the 
camp  to  the  coauting-honae ;  he  was  certainly  engaged  as  the  com- 
mercial agent  to  one  of  the  Venetian  merchants ;  tradition  finds  him 
as  a  clerk  atAntwerp.and  history  at  last  encounters  him  as  a  thriv- 
ing wool-merchant  at  Middleborongh  a  few  years  after  the  opening 
of  Henry's  reign.  By  adding  the  trade  of  scrivener,  something  be- 
tween that  of  a  banker  and  attorney,  to  bis  other  occupations,  as 
well  as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  nobles,  Cromwell  contin- 
Ded  to  amass  wealth  as  years  went  on ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war  with  France,  we  find  him  a  busy  and  influential  member 
of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  Five  years  later  the  aim  of  his 
ambition  waa  declared  by  his  entrance  into  Wolsey's  service.  The 
Cardinal  needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  suppression  of  some 
smaller  monasteries  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  their  revenues  to  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  The 
task  waa  an  unpopular  one,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  rough  in- 
difference to  the  feelings  it  aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in 
tbe  hate  which  was  gathering  round  liis  master.    But  his  wondcr- 
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ful  self-reliance  and  sense  of  power  only  broke  npon  the  world  eX 
Wolaey'a  fall.  Of  the  hundreds  of  dependents  who  waited  on  the 
Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell  was  the  only  one  who  clung  faithfully  to 
him  at  the  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  disgrace  at  Esher,  Wol- 
sey  "made  bis  moan  uuto  Master  Cromwell,  who  comforted  him 
the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to 
London,  where  he  would  make  or  mar,  which  was  always  bis  com- 
mon saying."  Tha  sext  day  saw  him  admitted  to  Henry's  service, 
but  still  vigorons  in  his  exertions  to  save  the  Cardinal.  It  wna  to 
Cromwell's  effoi-ts  in  Parliament  that  Wolsey  owed  his  escape  from 
impeachment,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted which  permitted  the  fallen  minister  to  retire  to  York.  A 
general  esteem  seems  to  have  rewarded  this  rare  instance  of  fidel- 
ity to  a  mined  patron.  "  For  his  honest  behavior  in  his  master's 
caaso  he  was  esteemed  the  most  faithf  ullest  servant,  and  was  of  all 
men  greatly  commended."  But  Henry's  protection  rested  on  other 
grounds.  The  ride  to  London  had  ended  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  King,  in  which  Cromwell  boldly  advised  him  to  cut  the 
knot  of  the  divorce  by  the  simple  czercise  of  his  own  supremacy. 
The  advice  struck  the  key-note  of  the  later  policy  by  which  the 
daring  counselor  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Church  and 
State,  but  Henry  still  clung  to  the  hopes  held  out  by  his  new  min- 
isters, and  shrank  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare  absolutism  to  which 
Cromwell  called  him.  The  advice  at  any  rate  was  concealed,  and, 
though  high  in  the  King's  favor,  his  new  servant  wait«d  patiently 
the  progress  of  events. 

For  success  in  procuring  the  divorce  Norfolk  relied  not  only  on 
the  alliance  and  aid  of  the  Kmperor,  but  on  the  moi-al  support  which 
the  project  was  expected  to  receive  from  the  Parliament.  The  re- 
nsflcmbling  of  the  two  Houses  marked  the  close  of  the  system  of 
Wolsey.  It  was  a  step  in  fact  which  we  can  hardly  err  in  attribn* 
ting  to  the  influence  of  the  adheienta  whom  Norfolk  found  in  the 
party  of  the  New  Learning.  To  them,  as  to  his  mere  political  ad- 
versaries, the  Cardinal's  fall  opened  a  prospect  of  better  things. 
The  dream  of  More  in  accepting  the  office  of  chancellor,  if  wc  may 
judge  it  from  the  acts  of  his  brief  ministry,  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  carrying  out  the  religious  reformation  which  had  been  demanded 
by  Colet  and  Erasmus,  while  cheeking  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  His  severities  afrainst  the  Protestants, 
exaggerated  as  thoy  have  been  by  polemic  rancor,  remain  the  one 
stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no  other.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid 
severance  of  the  cause  of  reform  from  what  seemed  to  him  the 
cause  of  revolution,  that  More  probably  hoped  for  a  suocessf  til  issue 
to  the  projects  he  laid  before  Parliament.  The  potitioo  of  the 
Commons  sounded  like  an  echo  of  Colet's  famous  address  to  the 
convocation.  It  attributed  the  growth  of  heresy  not  more  to 
"  frantic  and  seditions  books  published  in  the  English  tongue  con- 
trary to  the  very  trne  Catholic  and  Christian  faith"  than  to  "  the 
cxti-eme  and  uncharitable  behavior  of  divers  ordinaries."  It  remon- 
stratwl  ngninst  the  legislation  of  th«  clergy  in  convocation  without 
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the  Kiuk'b  assent  or  that  of  bis  subjects,  the  oppressive  pi-ocedare 
of  the  Church  courts,  the  abuses  of  ccclcsinsticnl  patronage,  and  the 
ex:»:ssive  number  of  holy  days.  Henry  referred  the  petition  to  the 
bishops,  but  their  only  repl^  was  a  refusal  of  redress.  The  new 
ministry  persisted,  however,  m  pttBhinj;  through  the  Commons  their 
bills  for  eoclesiastioal  reforin.  The  questions  of  convocation  and 
the  bishops'  courts  were  adjourned  for  further  const  deration,  but 
the  fees  of  the  courts  were  ourtniled,  the  clergy  restricted  from  lay 
wnployments,  pluralities  restrained,  and  residence  enforced.  In 
spite  of  n  dogged  opposition  from  the  bishops  the  bills  received  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Lords, "  to  the  great  rejoioing  of  lay  people, 
and  the  great  displeasura  of  spiritual  persoue."  Tlie  importance 
ot  the  new  measures  lay  really  in  the  action  of  Parliament.  They 
were  an  explicit  announcement  that  church  reform  was  now  to  be 
undertalceo,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  people  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  cariied  out,  not  in  a  spiiit 
of  hostility,  bnt  of  loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Commons  forced 
from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology  for  words  whiuh  were  taken  as  a 
doubt  thrown  on  their  orthodoxy.  If  Henry  forbade  tlie  circula- 
tion of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  executed  by  Tyndale  in  a  Prot- 
estant spirit,  he  carefully  promised  a  more  correct  version.  More 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  crushing,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  hopes  raisod  in  the  minds  iS  the  sectaries  by  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  But  the  domestic  aims  of  the  Kew  Learning  were  foiled 
by  the  failure  of  the  ministry  in  il4  negotiations  for  the  divorce. 
The  severance  of  the  French  alliance  and  the  accession  of  the  Span- 
ish party  to  power  failed  to  detach  Charles  from  his  aunt's  cause. 
The  solemn  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  against  the  Pope's  de- 
lay of  justice  produced  little  effect  on  Clement,  who  was  now  look- 
ing to  the  Emperor  for  the  restoration  of  Florence  to  his  Mediccoii 
house.  The  ministers  eagerly  accepted  the  eu^estion  of  a  Cam- 
bridge scholar,  Thomas  Cranmer,  that  the  universities  of  Europe 
should  be  called  on  for  their  judgment ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  learn- 
ed opinion  of  Christendom  ended  in  utter  defeat.  In  France  the 
profuse  bribery  of  the  English  agents  would  have  failed  with  the 
, University  of  Paris  but  for  tlie  intei-ference  of  Fraucis  himself.  As 
shameless  an  exercise  of  Henry's  own  authority  was  required  to 
wring  an  approval  of  his  cause  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  lu 
Germany  the  very  Protestants,  in  the  fervor  of  thar  moral  revival, 
wore  dead  against  the  King.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  Cran> 
liter's  test,  every  learned  man  in  Christendom  oondemned  Henry's 
causa 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted 
by  Korfulk  and  his  fellow-ministers  tbst  Cromwell  came  again  to 
the  front.  Despair  of  other  means  drove  Henry  at  last  to  adopt 
the  bold  plan  from  which  he  bad  shrunk  at  Wolaey's  fall.  The 
pUa  was  simply  that  the  King  should  disavow  the  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion, declare  himself  Head  of  tlie  Church  within  his  realm,  and  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  with  Crom- 
well the  divorce  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes  be  was 
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bent  upon  accomplUfaing.  In  all  the  checkered  life  of  the  nev  niin- 
iater  what  bad  left  its  deepest  stamp  on  him  was  Italy.  Kot  ouly 
in  the  rapidity  and  rnthlesBnesB  of  bis  designs,  bnt  in  their  larger 
scope,  their  clearer  purpose,  and  their  admirable  combination,  the 
Italian  state-craft  entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  politics.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  English  minister  in  whom  we  oan  trace  tbrongh 
the  whole  period  of  his  role  the  steady  working-oat  of  a  great  and 
definite  purpose.  His  purpose  was  to  raise  the  King  to  absolute 
authority  on  tbe  rains  of  every  rival  power  within  t£e  realm.  It 
was  not  that  Cromwell  was  a  mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we 
may  trost  tbe  tale  that  carries  him  in  his  youth  to  Florence  or  not, 
his  statesmanship  was  closely  modeled  on  the  ideal  of  tbe  Floren- 
tine thinker  whose  book  was  constantly  in  bis  band.  Even  as  a 
servant  of  Wolsey  he  startled  tbe  future  cardinal,  Reginald  Pole, 
by  bidding  bim  take  for  bis  manual  in  politics  the  "  Prince**  of  Ma- 
cbi&velli.  Maobiavelli  hoped  to  find  in  Cffisar  Boi^ia,  or  in  the 
later  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival  tyr. 
anuies  might  unite  and  regenerate  Italy ;  and  it  is  possible  to  see  in 
tbe  policy  of  Cromwell  the  aim  of  securing  enlightenment  and  order 
for  England  by  the  concentration  of  all  autbority  in  the  Crown. 
The  one  check  on  this  royal  absolutism  which  had  survived  the 
Wars  of  the  Rosea  lay  in  the  wealth,  the  independent  synods  and 
jurisdictiOD,  sad  tbe  religious  claims  of  the  Cbnrob.  To  reduce  the 
great  ecclesiastical  body  to  a  mere  department  of  tbe  state,  in  which 
^1  authority  should  flow  from  the  sovereign  alone,  and  in  which 
his  will  should  be  tbe  only  }aw,  bis  decision  the  only  test  of  trntb, 
was  a  change  bardly  to  be  wrought  without  a  struggle;  and  it  was 
the  opportunity  for  snob  a  struggle  that  Cromwell  saw  in  the  di- 
vorce. His  first  blow  was  decisive.  He  had  saved  Wolsey  from  tbe 
charge  of  treason,  bnt  be  now  suffered  him  to  fait  under  tbe  penal> 
ties  of  Pnemnnire  for  his  exercise  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  as  legate, 
within  tbe  land.  The  whole  nation  was  declared  to  have  been 
formally  involved  in  the  same  charge  by  its  acceptance  of  his  an- 
thority,  but  the  legal  absurdity  was  redressed  by  a  general  pardon. 
From  this  pardon  the  clergy  alone  found  themselves  omitted.  They 
were  told  that  forgiveness  could  be  bought  at  no  less  a  price  tfaaa 
the  payment  of  a  fine  amounting  to  a  million  of  onr  present  money, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  as  "  Protector  and  only  su- 
preme Head  of  the  Chnrch  and  Clergy  of  England." .  To  the  first 
demand  they  at  once  submitted ;  t^inst  the  second  they  struggled 
hard,  hut  their  appeals  to  Henry  and  to  Cromwell  met  only  with 
demands  for  instant  obedience.  The  words  were  at  last  submitted 
by  Warliam  to  the  oonvocation.  There  was  a  general  silence. 
"  Whoever  is  silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the  Archbishop.  "  Then 
are  we  all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd,  and  the 
assent  was  accepted.  To  every  mind  but  Cromwell's  the  words 
seemed  but  a  menace  to  tbe  Pope,  a  threat  whidi  was  backed  by 
tbe  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  addressed  to  Clement 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "The  cause  of  his  Majesty," 
tbe  Peers  were  made  to  s-iy, "  is  the  cause  of  oacli  of  ourselves.** 
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If  element  would  not  confirm  what  was  described  as  the  jndsment 
of  the  universitiei, "  our  oondilion  will  not  be  wholly  irromediable. 
Extreme  remedies  are  ever  harsh  of  application,  but  he  that  is  sick 
will  by  all  means  be  rid  of  bis  distemper."  The  ezpalsion  of  Cath- 
erine from  the  King's  palace  gave  emphasis  to  the  demand.  Bnt 
Cromwell  still  kept  his  hand  on  the  troubled  churchmen.  Con- 
vocation was  made  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  the  payment  of 
first-fruits  to  Rome  on  the  promotion  of  bishops,  and  to  petition 
that,  should  the  Papacy  resent  such  a  step  by  a  refusal  to  recogniie 
the  prelates  who  dechned  to  pay  them,  then, "  may  it  please  your 
Highness  to  ordain  in  this  present  Parliament  that  the  obedience 
of  your  Highness  and  of  the  people  be  Withdrawn  from  the  See 
of  Rome."  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  but  with  a  provision 
which  snspended  it  as  a  menace  over  the  Pope's  head  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.  Menaces,  however,  fell  unheeded  on  the  Roman 
Court.  While  still  su^esting  a  compromise  as  to  the  main  point 
at  issue,  Clement  boldly  rebuked  Henry  for  the  indelicacy  of  his 
relations  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  taken  her  rival's  place  in  the 
King's  palace ;  and  ordered  him  to  restore  Catherine,  till  the  cause 
was  tried,  to  her  lawful  position  as  Qneen.  By  a  brief  which  was 
posted  on  the  ohnrch-doors  in  Flanders,  be  inhibited  him,  on  pain 
of  exoommuuio&tion,  from  seeking  a  divorce  in  his  own  English 
conrts,  or  from  oontrocting  a  new  marriage.  Henry  replied,  not 
merely  by  a  secret  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  but  by  the  Statute  of 
Appeals,  which  forbade  all  further  processes  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  annihilated,  ss  far  as  his  English  gubjeots  were  concerned,  the 
judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy,  Cranmer,  an  active  partisan  of 
the  divorce,  was  named,  on  Warham's  death,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in  bis  court ;  and  the 
marriage  of  Catherine  was  formally  declared  invalid  by  the  now 
Primate  at  Dunstable.  A  week  later  Cranmer  set  on  the  brow  of 
Anne  Boleyn  the  crown  which  she  had  so  long  coveted. 

As  yet  tiifl  real  character  of  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy  had 
been  diaguiaed  by  its  connection  with  the  divorce.  But  though 
formal  negotiations  continued  between  England  and  Rome,  until 
Clement's  final  deoisi<»i  in  Catherine's  favor,  they  had  no  longer 
any  infiueoce  on  the  series  of  measnres  which  in  their  rapid  suc- 
cession changed  the  whole  character  of  the  English  Church.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  as  its  protector  and  head  was 
soon  foand  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  more  than  a  form  of  words. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  a  policy  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Convocation  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  royal  permission  and  assent  for  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  and  decisions.  A  new  act  turned  the 
bishops  into  mere  nominees  of  the  King.  Their  election  by  the 
chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches  had  long  become  formal,  and 
their  appointment  bad  since  tho  time  of  the  Edwards  been  practi- 
cally made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  The 
privilege  of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony  left  to  the 
chapters,  bat  they  were  compelled  to  receive  the  candidate  chosen 
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by  the  King  on  pain  of  pmmunire.  This  strange  expedient  ku 
lasted  till  the  preseat  time;  but  its  character  has  whoUy  changed 
since  the  restoration  of  constitutional  rule.  The  nomination  of 
bishops  has  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  G«orf;es  passed  from 
iho  King  in  person  to  the  minister  who  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  Pi-actic&lly,  therefore,  an  English  prelate,  alone  among 
all  the  prelates  of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  his  episcopal  throne 
by  the  same  popular  election  which  raised  Ambrose  to  his  episoo- 
pal  chair  at  Milan.  But  at  the  moment,  Cromwell's  measure  re- 
duced the  English  bishops  to  absolute  dependence  on  the  Crown. 
Their  dependcuoe  woald  have  been  complete  had  his  policy  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  royal  power  of  deposition  put  in 
force  as  well  aa  that  of  appointment.  As  it  was,  Henry  could  warn 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  if  be  persevered  in  bis  "  proud  folly, 
we  be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to  put  another  man  of  more 
vii'tut!  and  honesty  in  your  place."  Even  Elizabeth  in  a  burst  of  ill- 
humor  threatened  to  "  unf  i-oclt"  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  By  Cromwell's 
more  ardent  partisans  this  dependence  of  the  bishops  on  the  Crown 
was  fully  recognized.  On  tbe  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cran- 
mer  took  out  a  new  commission  from  Edward  for  the  exercise  of  bis 
office.  Latimer,  when  the  royal  policy  clashed  with  his  belief,  felt 
bound  to  resign  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  the  power  of  deposi- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  quietly  abandoned  was  duo  not  so  mnch  to 
any  deference  for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops  rendered  it  absolutely 
unnecessary.  When  convocation  was  once  silenced,  and  the  bish- 
ops fairly  at  Henry's  feet,  tbe  ground  was  cleared  for  the  great 
statute  by  which  the  new  character  of  the  Church  was  defiaod. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  ordered  that  the  King  "  shall  be  taken,  ac- 
cepted, and  reputed  the  only  supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as 
all  the  honors,  jurisdictions,  aiithoritiea,  immunities,  profits,  and 
commodities  to  the  said  dignity  belonging,  with  full  power  to  viait, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
contempts,  and  cnormitjea,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  sur 
thority  or  jnrisdiotion  might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed."  Au- 
thority in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as  well  aa  civil,  was  rested 
solely  in  the  Crown.  The  "  courts  spiritual"  became  as  thoroagli- 
ly  the  King's  courts  as  the  t«mporal  oourts  at  Westminster.  Con- 
vocation could  only  deliberate  by  the  royal  license,  and  its  decisions 
were  of  no  validity  withoat  the  royal  assent.  It  waa  tbe  Crown 
alone  which  could  legally  repress  error  or  redress  spiritual  abuses. 
But  the  full  meaning  which  Cromwell  attached  to  the  supremacy 
was  seen  on  bis  elevation  to  the  new  post  of  vicar-general  or  vice- 
gerent of  the  King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  His  first  sot  was 
to  seize  into  the  bands  of  the  Crown  tbe  one  means  of  speaking  to 
the  people  at  large  which  existed  at  that  time.  With  uie  instinct 
of  genius  he  discerned  tbe  part  which  the  pulpit  was  to  play  in  tho 
religions  and  political  straggle  which  was  at  band,  and  ho  resolved 
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to  tumit  to  the  profit  of  the  monarchy.  The  clergy  learned  by  in- 
junction after  iiijanction  tliat  tbey  were  regarded,  and  must  learn 
to  regard  themselves,  as  mere  inoutti-pieces  of  the  royal  will.  The 
restriction  of  the  right  of  preaching  to  priests  who  received  tioenses 
from  the  Grown  silenced  every  voice  of  opposition.  Even  to  those 
who  received  these  licenses  theological  controversy  was  forbidden. 
ITie  process  of  "  tuning  the  pulpitJi"  made  them  at  every  crisis  the 
me.ins  of  diffusing  the  royal  will.  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  last 
quarrel  with  Rome  every  bishop,  abbot,  and  parish  priest  was  re- 
quired to  preach  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  and  to  pro~ 
cliiiin  the  King  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Churob,  The  very 
heads  of  the  sermon  were  prescribed ;  and  the  bishops  were  held 
responsible  for  the  complianee  of  the  clergy  with  these  orders,  as 
the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  bishops. 
It  was  only  when  all  possibility  of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  when 
the  Church  was  g^g^  ^nd  its  pnlpits  turned  into  mere  echoes 
of  Henry's  will,  tnat  Cromwell  ventured  on  his  last  and  crowning 
change,  that  of  claimine  for  the  Crown  the  right  of  dictating  at 
its  pleasure  the  form  of  faith  and  doctrine  to  be  held  and  taught 
thronghont  the  land.  A  purified  Catholicism  snob  as  Erasmus  and 
Colct  had  dreamed  of  was  now  to  be  the  religion  of  England. 
But  the  dream  of  the  New  Learning  was  to  be  wrought  out,  not  by 
the  progress  of  education  and  piety,  but  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
new  monarohy.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  which  convocation  re- 
ceived and  adopted  without  venturing  on  a  protest,  were  drawn  up 
by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself.  The  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds 
were  laid  down  as  the  sole  grounds  of  faith.  The  sacraments  were 
reduced  from  seven  to  thr<;e,  only  penance  being  allowed  to  rank 
on  an  equality  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  assertion 
of  the  doctrines  of  transnbstantiation  and  confession  was  ocmipen- 
sated  by  the  aolinowledgment  of  justification  by  faith,  a  doctrine 
for  which  the  friends  of  the  Xew  Learning,  such  as  Pole  and  Con- 
tnrini,  were  struggling  at  Rome  itself.  The  spirit  of  Erasmus  was 
seen  in  the  condemnation  of  purgatory,  of  pardons,  and  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  in  the  admission  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 
retention  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  without  material  change. 
Enormous  as  was  the  doctrinal  revolution,  not  a  mnrmnr  broke  the 
assent  of  couTocation,  and  the  articles  were  sent  by  the  vioar-gen- 
eral  into  every  county  to  be  obeyed  at  men's  peril.  The  plans  of 
the  New  Learning  were  carried  steadily  out  in  the  series  of  royal 
injonotions  wbioh  followed.  Pilgrimages  were  suppressed ;  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  holy  days  diminished ;  the  worsliip  of  images  and 
relics  discouraged  in  words  which  seem  almost  copied  from  Uie  pro- 
test of  Erasmus.  His  burning  ap]>eal  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  weavers  might  repeat  at  their  shuttle,  and  plowmen  sing  at 
their  plow,  received  at  last  a  reply.  The  Bible  was  formally  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  English  faith.  As  api-eliminary  measure  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  at  once  trans- 
Inted  into  English,  and  ordered  to  be  taught  by  every  sdiool-master 
and  father  of  a  family  to  his  children  or  pupils.     In  the  outset  of 
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the  ministry  of  Norfolk  and  More,  the  King  had  promised  s  new 
version  of  the  Scriptnrea,  bnt  the  work  lagged  for  five  years  tn  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  till  Miles  Coverdale,  a  friend  of  Cranmer,  vas 
employed  to  collect  and  revise  the  translations  of  Tyndale,  and  the 
Bible  which  he  edited  appeared  under  the  avowed  patronage  of 
Henry  himself.  The  story  of  the  supremacy  was  graven  on  ita 
very  title-page.  The  nev  fonndation  of  religions  trath  was  to  be 
regarded  thronghont  England  as  a  gift,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
from  the  King.  It  is  Henry  on  his  throne  who  gives  the  sacred 
volume  to  Oranmer,  ere  Cranmer  and  Cromweti  cau  distribute  it  to 
the  throng  of  priests  and  laymen  below. 

The  temper  of  the  New  Learning  was  seen  yet  more  clearly  in 
Cromwell's  attitude  toward  the  monastio  orders.  In  the  early  days 
of  Erasmas  popes  and  bishope  had  joined  with  princes  and  scholars 
in  welcoming  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  hopes  of  religious  re- 
form. But  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or  there  might  he  found 
among  the  supporters  of  the  movement^  the  monastic  orders,  as  a 
whole,  repelled  it  with  unswerving  obstinacy.  The  quarrel  only  be- 
came more  bitt«r  as  years  went  on.  The  keen  sarcasms  of  Erasmus, 
the  insolent  buffoonery  .of  Hntten,  were  lavished  on  the  "  lovers  oi 
darkness"  and  of  the  cloister.  In  England  Colet  and  More  echoed 
with  greater  reserve  the  scorn  and  Invective  of  their  friends.  As 
an  ontlet  for  religious  enthusiasm,  indeed,  monasticiam  was  practi- 
cally dead.  The  friar,  now  that  his  fervor  of  devotion  and  his  in- 
tellectual energy  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into  the  mere  beggar. 
The  monks  had  beoome  mere  land-owners.  Most  of  their  houses 
were  anxious  only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  shared  them.  In  the  general  carelessness 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  religious  objects  of  their  trust,  in  the 
wasteful  management  of  their  estates,  in  the  indolence  and  self-in. 
dnigence  wliioh  for  the  most  part  characterized  them,  the  tnonas- 
tJQ  nouses  simply  exhibited  the  faults  of  all  corporate  bodies  that 
have  outlived  the  work  which  they  were  created  to  perform.  But 
they  were  no  more  unpopular  than  such  corporate  bodies  generally 
are.  The  Lollard  cry  for  their  suppression  had  died  away.  In  the 
North,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys  were  situated,  the  monks 
were  on  good  terms  with  the  country  gentry,  and  their  houses  served 
as  schools  for  their  children ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  different 
feeling  elsewhere.  But  in  Cromwell's  system  there  was  no  room 
for  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism,  for  its  indolence 
and  superstition,  or  for  its  independence  both  of  the  episcopate  and 
the  throne.  While  the  changes  we  have  narrated  were  going  on, 
two  royal  commissioners,  Legh  and  Ley  ton,  had  been  dispatched  oa 
a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  bouses,  and  their  reports  form- 
ed a  *' Black  Book"  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  their  re- 
turn. It  was  acknowledged  that  about  fj  tJiipH  of  the  religions 
bonses,  including  the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly  and  d»> 
cently  conducted.  The  rest  were  charged  witJi  drunkenness,  with 
simony,  and  with  the  fonlest  and  most  revolting  crimes.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Tisitori,  the  sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  tbo 
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long  debal«  which  followed  on  ita  reception,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  charges  were  groBsly  exaggerated,  but  there  ia  no  ground  for 
believing  them  to  have  been  wholly  nntrne.  The  want  of  any  ef- 
fective discipline,  which  had  resulted  from  their  exemption  from 
any  but  Papal  Bupervision,  told  fatally  agaiost  monastic  morality, 
even  in  abbeya  like  St.  Albans ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  War- 
bam,  as  well  as  the  partial  measure  of  anppression  began  by  Wol- 
sey,  goes  far  to  prove  that  in  the  smaller  housea,  at  least,  indolence 
had  passed  into  crime.  Bat  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  "Down  with 
them"  which  broke  from  the  Commons  as  the  report  was  read,  the 
country  was  still  far  from  desiring  the  utter  downfall  of  the  mo- 
nastic system.  A  loag  and  bitter  debate  was  followed  by  a  com- 
promise which  suppressed  all  houses  whose  income  fell  below  £200 
a  year,  and  granted  their  revenues  to  the  Crown ;  but  the  great  ab- 
beys were  atill  preserved  intact. 

The  debate  on  the  auppression  of  the  monasteriea  was  the  first 
instance  of  opposition  with  which  Cromwell  had  met,  and  for  some 
time  longer  it  was  to  remiun  the  only  one.  While  the  great  rev- 
olution which  struck  down  the  Church  was  in  progress,  Engbnd 
simply  held  her  breath.  It  is  only  throoeh  the  stray  depositions 
of  royal  spies  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath  and  bate  which 
lay  seething  under  this  terrible  alienee  of  a  whole  people.  For  the 
silence  was  a  silence  of  terror.  Before  Cromwell's  rise  aad  after 
his  fall  from  power  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed  no 
more  than  the  common  tyranny  and  bloodshed  of  the  time.  But 
the  years  of  Cromwell^s  administration  form  the  one  period  in  our 
history  which  deserves  the  name  which  men  have  given  to  the  rule 
of  Robespierre.  Itwa§Jho  JlngUsh  Terror,  Jt  was  by  terror  that 
Cromwell  mastered  the  King ;  it  was  ^  terror  that  be  mastered  the 
people.  Cranmer  could  plead  for  him  at  a  later  time  with  Henry 
as  "one  whose  surety  was  only  by  yoar  Majesty,  who  loved  your 
Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God."  But  the  attitude  of 
Cromwell  toward  the  King  was  something  more  than  that  of  abso- 
lute dependence  and  unquestioning  devotion.  He  was  "  so  vigilant 
to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,"  adds  the  Primate,- "that 
few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived  bnt  he  detected  the  same  from 
the  beginning."  Henry,  like  every  Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open  dan- 
ger, but  tremnlously  sensitive  to  the  lightest  breath  of  liiddcn  dis- 
lovalty.  It  was  on  this  inner  dread  that  Cromwell  based  the  fabric 
of  his  power.  He  was  hardly  secretary  before  a  host  of  spies  wei-e 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  Thousands  of  secret  denuncia- 
tions poured  into  the  open  ear  of  the  minister.  The  air  was  soon 
thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  with  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  each  Cromwell  tightened  his  hold  on  the  King. 
With  Henry  to  back  him  he  could  strike  boldly  at  England  itself. 
The  same  terror  which  had  mastered  the  King  was  employed  to 
tasster  the  people.  Men  felt  in  England — to  use  the  figure  by  which 
Krasmus  paints  the  time — "  as  if  a  scorpion  lay  sleepiog  under  ev- 
ery stone."  The  confessional  had  no  secrets  for  Cromwell.  Men^s 
talk  with  their  closest  friends  found  its  way  to  his  ear.    "  Word« 
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idly  apoken,"  tiie  mnrmara  of  a  petulant  abbot,  the  ravtn,^  of  » 
mooQ-atruck  nnn,  were,  as  the  nobles  cried  pasaionately  at  his  fall, 
"  tortared  into  treason."  The  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  silence. 
''Friends  who  used  to  write  and  send  me  presents,"  Erasmua  tells 
UB, "  nOT  send  neither  letter  nor  gifts,  nor  receive  any  from  any  one, 
and  this  through  fear."  But  even  the  refage  of  silence  was  closed 
by  a  law  more  infamous  thui  any  that  has  ever  blotted  the  Statf 
nte-book  of  England.  Not  only  was  thought  made  treason,  bat 
men  were  forced  to  reveal  their  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  si- 
lence being  punished  with  the  penalties  of  treason.  All  trust  in  the 
older  bulw&rks  of  liberty  was  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  daring  as  it 
was  nnscrupnloni.  The  noblest  institutions  were  degraded  into  in- 
struments of  terror.  Though  Wolsey  had  atmned  the  law  to  the 
utmost,  be  had  made  no  open  attack  on  the  freedom  of  justice.  If 
he  had  shrunk  from  assembling  Parliaments,  it  was  from  hia  sense 
that  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.  Under  Cromwell  the  co- 
ercion of  inries  and  the  management  of  judges  rendered  justice  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  royal  will :  and  where  even  this  shadow  of 
justice  proved  an  obstacle  to  bloodshed.  Parliament  was  brought 
into  play  to  pass  bill  after  bill  of  attainder.  "  He  shall  be  judged 
by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself  made,"  was  the  cry  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  nnd  by  a  singular  retribution  the 
crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  to  introduce  even  into  the  prac- 
tice of  attainder,  the  condemnation  of  a  man  without  hearing  his 
defense,  was  only  practiced  on  himself.  Cut  ruthless  as  was  the 
Terror  of  Cromwell,  it  was  of  a  nobler  type  than  the  Terror  of 
France.  He  never  struck  nselessly  or  capriciously,  or  stooped  to 
the  meaner  victims  of  the  gnillotine.  His  blows  were  effective  juet 
because  he  chose  hia  victims  from  among  the  noblest  and  the  best. 
If  he  struck  at  the  Church,  it  was  through  the  Carthusians,  the  ho- 
liest and  the  most  renowned  of  English  churchmen.  If  he  struck 
at  the  baronage,  it  was  through  Lady  Salisbury,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  kings.  If  he  struck  at  the  New  Learning,  it 
was  through  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  no  personal 
vindictiveneas  mingled  with  his  crime.  In  temper  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  stories  which  lingered  among  his  friends, 
he  was  a  generous,  kindly-hearted  man,  with  pleasant  and  winning 
manners,  which  atoned  for  a  certain  awkwardness  of  person,  and 
with  a  constancy  of  friendship  which  won  him  a  host  of  devoted 
adherents.  But  no  touch  either  of  love  or  hate  swayed  him  from 
his  coarse.  The  student  of  Machiavelli  had  not  studied  the  "  Prince" 
in  vain.  He  had  reduced  bloodshed  to  a  system.  Fmgmcnta  of 
his  papers  still  show  us  with  what  a  business-like  brevity  he  tick- 
ed off  human  lives  among  the  casual "  remembrances"  of  the  day. 
"  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  Reading."  "  Item,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure  touching 
Master  More."  "Item,  when  Master  Ii^sher  shall  go  to  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  other."  It  is  indeed  this  utter  absence  of  all  paaeion, 
of  ail  personal  feeling,  that  makes  the  figure  of  Cromwell  the  moet 
terrible  in  oar  history.    He  has  an  absolute  faith  in  the  end  he  if 
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pursning,  and  he  sinipt;^  hew§  his  way  to  it  as  a  voodman  bews  his 
way  tfarODgh  the  forest — axe  Id  hand. 

The  choice  of  his  first  victim  shoired  the  ruthless  precision  with 
whiah  Cromwell  was  to  strike.  In  the  general  opinion  of  £uro))e, 
the  foremost  Engliehman  of  his  time  was  Sir  Thomas  More.  As 
the  poltcT  of  the  divorce  ended  in  an  open  mptare  with  Rome,  he 
had  withdrawn  silently  from  the  ministry ;  but  his  silent  disapprov- 
al was  more  telling  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.  To  Crom- 
well there  mast  have  been  something  specially  galling  in  Mare's  at- 
titude of  reserve.  The  religious  reforms  of  the  New  Learning  were 
being  rapidly  curried  out,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  man  who  repre- 
isented  the  very  life  of  the  New  I^eaming  believed  that  the  sacriGce 
'of  liberty  and  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  even  for  religious 
reform.  More  was  believed  to  regard  the  divorce  and  re-mai-riage 
as  religiously  invalid,  though  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  succession  made  him  regard  the  children  of  Anno 
Boleyn  as  the  legal  heirs  of  tho  crown.  Cromwell's  ingenuity 
framed  an  act  of  anccession  which  not  only  sanctioned  the  re-mar- 
ri^e,  but  called  on  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  declare 
their  belief  in  the  religious  validity  of  the  divorce.  The  act  was 
no  sooner  passed  than  a  royal  mandate  bade  More  repair  to  Lam- 
beth, to  the  honae  whero  he  had  bandied  fun  with  Warham  and 
Erasmus,  or  bent  over  the  easel  of  Holbein.  Tho  summons  was,  as 
he  knew,  simply  a  sommons  to  death,  and  for  a  moment  there  may 
have  been  some  passing  impulse  to  yield.  Bat  it  was  soon  over. 
"I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  said,  with  a  sadden  start,  as  the  boat 
dropped  silently  down  tho  river  from  his  garden  steps  at  Chelsea 
in  the  early  morning;  "I  thank  the  Lord  that  the  field  is  won." 
Oranmer  and  his  fellow-commissioners  tendered  to  him  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  as  they  hud  expected,  it  was  refnscd.  They 
bade  him  walk  in  the  gnrden  that  he  might  reconsider  his  reply. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  More  seated  himself  in  a  window  from  which 
he  conld  look  down  into  the  crowded  conrt.  Even  in  the  presence 
of  death,  the  strange  sympathy  of  his  nature  could  enjoy  the  hnmor 
and  life  of  the  throng  below.  "  I  saw,"  he  said  afterward, "  Master 
latimer  very  merry  in  the  conrt,  for  he  laughed  and  took  one  or 
twain  by  the  neok  so  handsomely  that,  if  they  had  been  women,  I 
should  have  weened  that  he  waxed  wanton."  The  crowd  below  was 
chiefly  of  priests,  rectors,  and  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oath  that 
More. found  harder  than  death.  He  bore  them  no  gmdge  for  it. 
When  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  who  was  known  to  have  boggled 
hard  at  the  oath  a  little  while  before  calling  loudly  and  ostenta- 
tiously for  drink, he  only  noted  him  with  his  peculiar  humor.  "He 
drank,"  More  supposed,  "  either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness,"  or 
"quod  ilia  notns  erat  Pontifici."  He  was  called  in  again  at  last, 
but  only  repeated  his  refusal.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied 
him  with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even  the  snbtle  wit  of  the 
ex<obftDcellor ;  he  remained  unshaken,  and  passed  to  the  Tower, 
For  the  moment  even  Cromwell  shrank  from  his  blood.  More  re- 
mained n  prisoner,  while  new  victims  were  chosen  to  overawe  the 
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silent  bat  widely  vpretA  oppoaitioD  to  the  Bill  of  Sapremacy.  In  tba 
general  relaxation  of  the  religions  life  the  charity  ami  devotion  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Charter-hotua  had  won  the  revOTeoce  ereo  of  those 
who  coudenmed  monastivism.  After  a  stobboro  radstance,  they  had 
acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy,  and  taken  the  oath  of  sobmis- 
sion  prescribed  by  the  soL  But  by  an  infamoos  c<»iatrDction  of  the 
statute  which  made  the  denial  of  the  sapremaoy  treason,  the  refnsab 
of  satisfactory  answers  to  official  questions  as  to  a  coDBcientiom  be- 
lief In  it  was  bdd  to  be  equiv^ent  to  open  deniaL  The  aim  of  liie 
new  measure  was  well  known,  and  the  brethren  prepared  to  die.  In 
the  agony  of  waiting,  enthusiasm  brought  its  imaginative  conMd» 
tions ;  "  when  tlie  host  was  lifted  up  there  came  as  it  were  a  whis- 
per of  air  which  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knelt;  and  there 
came  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of  mosic"  They  had  not  long,  howerer, 
to  wait;  Their  refneal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for  their  doom. 
Seven  swung  from  the  gallows ;  the  rest  were  flnng  into  Newgate, 
chained  to  posts  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  where,  "  tied  and  not  aUe 
to  stir,"  they  were  left  to  perish  of  jail-fever  and  starvation.  In  a 
fortnight  five  were  dead,  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  death, "  almost 
dispatched,"  Cromwell's  envoy  wrote  to  him, "  by  the  band  of  Ood, 
of  which,  considering  their  behavior,  I  am  not  sorry."  The  interval 
of  imprisonment  had  failed  to  break  the  resolution  of  More,  and  tfae 
same  means  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  block.  A  mock  trial  was 
hardly  necessary  for  his  condemnation,  or  for  that  of  Fisher,  the 
moat  learned  among  the  prelates  who  had  favored  the  New  Learn- 
ing, and  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  same  cha^e  in  the  Tow- 
er. The  old  Bbhop  approached  the  block  with  a  book  of  tfae  New 
Testament  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  at  a.  venture  ere  be  knelt,  and 
read, "  This  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  Fish- 
er's death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.  On  the  eve  of  the 
fatal  blow  he  moved  his  beard  carefully  from  the  block.  "  Kty 
that  should  be  cat,"  he  was  beard  to  mutter  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
sad  irony, "  that  has  never  committed  treason.** 

liut  it  required,  asCromwell  well  knew, heavier  blows  evca  tlinn 
these  to  break  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  his  proj- 
ects of  change,  and  he  seized  his  opportunity  in  the  revolt  of  the 
North.  In  the  North  the  monks  had  been  popular ;  and  the  oat- 
rages  with  which  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  abbeys  had  been 
accompanied  bad  stirred  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  who  were  already 
writhing  beneath  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  looked  npon  as  a  low- 
born npstart.  "The  world  will  never  mend,"  Iiord  Hassey  was 
beard  to  say,  "  till  we  fight  for  it"  Agrarian  discontent  and  the 
love  of  the  old  religion  united  in  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Lin- 
oolnshire.  The  rismg  was  hardly  suppressed  when  Yorkshire  was 
in  arms.  From  every  parish  the  farmers  marched,  with  the  parish 
priest  at  their  head,  upon  York,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  deter- 
mined the  waverers.  In  a  few  days  Skipton  Castle,  where  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  held  out  with  a  handful  of  servants,  was  the  only- 
spot  north  of  the  Humber  wbioh  remained  tme  to  the  King.  Dur- 
ham rose  at  the  call  of  Lords  Latimer  and  Westmoreland.     ThoagK 
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the  Karl  of  Northumberland  feigned  BicknesB,thePeroieHJomedtfae 
roTolt.  Lord  Dacre,  tho  chief  of  the  Yorkshire  nobleB,  BUrrendered 
Pomfret,  aud  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  their  chief  by  the  insur- 
gents. The  whole  oobility  of  the  North  were  now  ia  arms,  and  thir- 
ty thousand  "  tall  men  aud  well  horsed"  moved  on  the  Don  de- 
Diandiug  the  reversal  of  the  royal  poUoy,  a  reunion  with  Rome,  ttie 
restoration  of  Catherine's  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  rights  as  heiress  of 
the  crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,  and,  above 
all,  the  fall  of  Cromwell  Though  their  advance  was  checked  by 
negotiation,  the  organization  of  the  revolt  went  steadily  on  through- 
out the  winter,  and  a  Parliament  of  the  North  gathered  at  Pom- 
fret,  and  formally  adopted  the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  Only 
six  thousand  men  under  Norfolk  bai-red  their  way  southward,  and 
the  Midland  counties  were  known  to  bo  disaffected.  Cromwell, 
however,  remained  undaunted  by  the  peril.  He  suffered  Norfolk 
to  negotiate;  and  allowed  Henry,  under  pressure  from  his  Council, 
to  promise  pardon  and  a  free  Parliament  at  Yoi-k — a  pledge  which 
Norfolk  and  Dacre  alike  constrncd  into  an  acceptance  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  insurants.  Their  leaders  at  once  flung  aside  tho 
badge  of  the  Five  Wounds  which  they  had  worn,  with  a  cry  "  Wo 
will  wear  no  badge  bat  that  of  our  lord  the  King,"  and  nobles  and 
farmers  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the 
North  were  no  sooner  garrisoned,  and  Noi'folk's  army  in  the  heart 
of  Yorkshire,  than  the  veil  was  flung  aside.  A  few  isolated  out- 
breaks gave  a  pretext  for  the  withdrawal  of  every  concession.  The 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grrace,"  as  the  insurrec- 
tion was  styled,  was  followed  by  ruthless  severities.  The  countir 
was  covered  with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution.  But  it  was  on  the  nobles  that  Cromwell's  hand 
fell  heaviest.  It  was  only  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  that  any  of 
the  old  feudal  force  lingered  among  them,  and  he  seized  his  oppor- 
tanity  for  dealing  at  it  a  last  and  fatal  blow.  "  Cromwell,"  Darcy 
broke  fiercely  out,  as  he  stood  at  the  Coincil-board, "  It  is  thou  that 
art  the  very  special  aud  chief  cause  of  a'.l  this  rebellion  and  wick- 
edness, and  dost  daily  travail  to  bring  us  to  our  ends  and  strike 
off  our  heads.  I  trust  that  ere  thou  die,  though  thou  wouldst  pro- 
cure all  the  uobicst  heads  within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet 
there  shall  one  head  remain  that  shall  strike  off  thy  liead."  But  the 
warning  was  unheeded.  Lord  Darcy,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lord  Hussey,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Lincolnshire,  went  alike  to  the  block.  The  abbot  of  Bar- 
lings, who  had  ridden  into  Lincoln  with  his  canons  in  full  armor, 
Bwung  with  his  brother  abbot  of  Kirkstead  from  the  gallows.  The 
abbots  of  Fountains  and  of  Jervaulx  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  side 
by  side  with  the  representative  of  the  great  line  of  Percy.  Lady 
Salmer  was  bnmed  at  the  stake.  Sir  Robert  Constable  was  bang- 
ed in  chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull.  The  blow  to  the  North  had 
hardly  been  dealt,  when  Cromwell  turned  to  deal  with  the  West, 
the  one  other  quarter  where  feudalism  still  retained  its  vigor.  The 
tiro  houses  of  the  Courtenays  and  the  Poles,  linked  to  each  other  by 
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close  intennaiTi^es,  stood  first  in  descent  among  tho  English  nobles. 
Margaret  Flantagenet,  the  Coantcss  of  Salisbury,  a  daughter  of  the 
Buke  of  Clarence  by  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Vas  at 
once  repreaentativo  of  tho  Nevilles,  and  a  niece  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Her  third  son,  ^ginald  Pole,  aft«r  refusing  the  highest 
ofiors  from  Henry  as  the  price  of  his  approval  of  the  divorce,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalalc. 
He  was  now  preparing  an  attack  on  the  King  in  his  book, "  On 
the  Unity  of  the  Church."  "  There  nmy  be  found  ways  enough  in 
Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  in  significant  words, "  to  rid  a  treach- 
erous subject.  When  Justice  can  take  no  peace  by  process  of  law 
at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  Utke  new  means  abroad." 
But  he  had  left  hostages  in  Henry's  hands.  *'  Pity  that  the  folly  of 
one  witless  fool  should  be  tho  ruin  of  so  great  a  family.  Let  him 
follow  ambition  as  fast  as  he  can,  these  that  little  have  offended 
(saving  that  he  is  of  their  kin)  were  it  not  for  the  great  mercy  and 
benignity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might  feel  what  it  is  to  have 
such  a  traitor  to  their  kinsman."  Pole  answered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  to  execnte  the 
bull  of  deposition  which  was  now  launched  by  the  Papacy.  Crom- 
well was  quick  with  his  reply.  Courtenay,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Poles,  and  like  them  of  royal  blood,  a  grand- 
son through  his  mother  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  inflnenoe  over 
the  West  was  second  only  to  the  hold  which  the  Buke  of  Norfolk 
had  upon  the  Eastern  counties.  His  discontent  at  Cromwell's  sy^ 
tern  broke  out  in  words  of  defiance.  "Knaves  rule  about  the 
King,"  Exeter  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "  I  trust  to  give  them  a 
buffet  one  day."  Ho  was  at  once  arrested  with  Lord  Montague, 
Pole's  elder  brother,  as  accomplices  of  the  Cardinal,  and  both  were 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  After  a  brief  interval,  the  gray  hairs  of 
Lady  S^tsbary  lay  dappled  nith  blood  upon  the  same  fatal  block. 
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[^Aulhorilia. — The  main  Knlhoritv  for  the  History  af  the  end/  Protegt&nts,  at 
the  Mnrian  persecnlion,  U  Foxe's  "Book  of  Mnrt/ra."  In  spite  of  emilehB  err 
of  Paiitan  prejodieea  and  deliberate  suppreeaions  of  ihe  trttth  (mm.nj  of  which 
be  fonnd  corrected  by  Dr.  Hailland's  "  Esuja  ou  the  Reformation")  its  idsn 
ikcts  Bud  wonderful  charm  of  Myls  will  alwaja  gire  a,  great  importance  to  the  work 
'"  '    ■    Btoryofth        .■>---.      .  i--  ■    ■■ 

7. f  Engl, 
for  tlut  of  Edward,  we  hnTe  a 

''Ufsof  Cntnmer,"  in  Hr.  Pocock's  edition  of  "Bnmet'i  Hiitorf  of  the  Beforma- 
'  1  Harward'i  Life  of  Edward,  and  Edward's  own  Journal,  in  HoUosfaed't 

iflfl  ""onfl  UTAj^hvn'H  **THnrv"  ^nornrlpia  RcviAt 


of  Fox&  The  whole  Btoiy  of  the  earl/  ProlesIUDla  liBa  lieen  admirably  wronght  up  by 
Mr.  Fronde  ("Histoiy  of  England,"  chnp.  vi.).  For  the  close  of  Heni^'fl  reign  and 
..    .    .m — a  . ._  I — c  -laieiial  in  Strypa'a  "MBinonalB,"a[id  bis 


"Chronicle,   and  Maciiyn's  "Diary"  (Camden  Society),  which continnee  Ihroagh  the 
reign  of  M^.     Much  light  has  been  thrown  from  the  unpublished  State  Papers    - 


Wrm  tbe  death  of  Lord  Greter  and  Ladr  SaliBbtiry  the  new 
monarchy  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  English  libev- 
ties  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  lords  were  power- 
less, tbo  House  of  Gommons  filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  Court, 
and  degraded  into  the  mere  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclama- 
tions were  taking  the  place  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  benevolences 
were  encroachiiig  more  and  more  on  llie  right  of  Parliamentary 
taxation,  justice  was  prostitated  in  the  ordinary  oonrts  to  the  royal 
will,  while  the  boundless  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Royal  Council 
-were  gradnally  superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the  common 
law.  'Vhs  new  religions  changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred 
character  over  the  "  majesty"  of  the  King,  Henry  was  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  From  the  primato  to  the  meanest  deacon  every  min- 
ister of  it  derived  from  him  his  solo  right  to  exercise  spiritual 
etwers.  The  voice  of  its  preachers  was  the  mere  echo  of  his  will. 
e  alone  could  define  orthodoxy  or  declare  heresy.  The  forms  of 
its  worship  and  belief  were  changed  and  rechanged  at  the  royal 
caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth  went  to  swell  the  royal  treasury,  nntl 
the  other  half  lay  at  the  King's  mercy.  It  was  this  unprecedented 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  that  over- 
awed the  imagination  of  Henry's  subjects.  He  was  regarded  as 
Bometbing  high  above  tbe  laws  which  govern  common  men.  The 
voices  of  statesmen  and  of  priest  extolled  his  wisdom  and  power  as 
more  than  human.  The  Parliament  itself  rose  and  bowed  tJi  the  va- 
cant throDO  when  his  name  was  mentioned.    An  absolute  devotion 
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to  his  person  replaced  the  old  loyalty  to  the  law.  When  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  English  Church  described  the  chief  mcnt  of  Cromwell, 
it  was  bv  asserting  that  he  loved  the  King  "no  less  than  be  loved 
God." 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  who,  more  than  any 
man,  had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship ;  bat  he  had  hardly 
reared  it  before  it  began  to  give  way.  In  three  cardinal  points  the 
success  of  his  measures  bronght  abont  the  ruin  of  his  policy.  One 
of  its  most  striking  features  had  been  his  revival  of  parliaments. 
The  great  assembly  whiph  the  new  monarchy,  from  Edward  the 
Fouru  to  Wolsey,  had  dreaded  and  sileoeed,  was  boldly  called  to  the 
front  again  by  Cromwell,  and  tnmcd  into  the  most  formidable  weap< 
on  of  the  royal  will.  The  suppression  of  the  mitred  abbots,  and  a 
large  creation  of  new  peerages  in  favor  of  conrt  favorites  and  de- 
pendents, left  the  House  of  Lords  yet  more  helpless  against  the 
Crown  than  of  old.  The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with 
members  nominated  by  the  Royal  Council.  With  such  houses 
Cromwell  had  no  ditficnlty  in  making  the  nation  itself,  whether  it 
would  or  not,  an  accomplice  in  the  work  of  absolutism.  It  was  by 
Parliamentary  statutes  that  the  Church  was  destroyed,  and  freedom 
gagged  with  new  treasons  and  oaths  and  qnestiouingB.  It  was  by 
bills  of  attainder  promoted  in  Parliament  that  the  great  nobles  were 
brought  to  the  block.  But  the  snceees  of  such  a  system  depended 
wholly  on  the  absolute  servility  of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  On  one  occasion  during  Cromwell's  own  rule  a  "great  de- 
bate" bad  shown  that  elements  of  resistance  still  survived,  elements 
which  we  shall  see  developing  rapidly  as  the  terror  passes  away, 
and  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  declines  under  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward and  tlie  unpopularity  of  Mary.  As  in  the  modem  instaoee 
of  Hungary,  the  part  whidi  the  Parliament  was  to  play  in  the  pe- 
riod which  followed  Cromwell's  fall  shows  the  importance  of  cling- 
ing to  the  forms  of  constitutional  freedom,  even  when  their  life 
seems  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction  against  tyranny  tlicv  afford 
centres  for  the  reviving  energies  of  the  ireoplo.  It  is  of  hardly 
leas  importance  that  the  tide  of  liberty,  when  it  again  retnraa,  is 
enabled  throngh  their  preservation  to  tiow  quietly  and  naturally 
along  its  traditional  channels.  And  to  this  revival  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  Henry  largely  contributed  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  and  the  disuclution  of  the  monasteries.  Partly  from  necee- 
sity,  partly  from  a  desire  to  create  a  large  party  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  eoclesiostioal  policy,  Cromwell  and  tbo  King 
squandered  the  vast  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  treasury 
with  reckless  prodigality.  Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  land 
in  the  kingdom  was  in  this  way  transferred  from  the  holding  of  the 
Church  to  that  of  nobles  and  gentry.  Not  only  were  the  older 
houses  enriched,  but  a  new  aristocracy  was  erected  from  among  tbo 
dependents  of  the  Court.  The  Russets,  Cavendishes,  and  F'ltXr- 
Williams  are  familiar  instances  of  families  which  rose  from  obeoari- 
ty  through  the  enormous  grants  of  Church  land  made  to  Henry*s 
courtiers.    The  old  baronage  was  hardly  crushed  before  a  new 
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iiriBtocrtu?  took  its  place.  "Those  familioB  within  or  without  the 
bonnds  of  the  peerage,"  observes  Mr,  Hallam,  "  who  are  now  deem- 
ed ata  moBt  considerable,  will  be  found,  with  no  great  number  of 
cxceptiuuB,  to  huve  first  become  conspicaons  under  the  Tudor  liue 
of  kings,  and  if  we  could  trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  ac- 
quired no  small  portion  of  them  mediately  or  immediately  from  mo- 
nastic or  other  ecclesiastical  fonndations."  The  leading  part  which 
the  new  peers  took  in  the  events  which  followed  Henry's  death 
gave  a  fresh  strength  and  vigor  to  the  whole  order.  But  the 
smaller  gentry  shared  in  the  general  enridiment  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  new  energy  of  the  Lords  was  soon  followed  by  a 
display  of  fresh  political  independence  among  the  Commons  them- 
selves. 

But  it  was  above  all  in  the  new  energy  which  the  religions  spirit 
of  the  people  at  largo  drew  from  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which 
be  had  brought  about  that  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the 
new  monarchy.  Lollardism,  as  a  great  social  and  popular  move- 
ment, had  ceased  with  the  euppression  of  Cobham's  revolt,  and  lit- 
tle remained  of  the  directly  religious  impulse  given  by  Wyolif  be- 
yond a  vague  restlessncBS  and  discontent  with  the  system  of  the 
Church.  But  weak  and  fitful  as  was  the  life  of  Lollardism,  the 
prosecutions  whose  records  lie  so  profnsely  scattered  over  the  bish' 
ops'  registers  failed  wholly  to  kill  it.  We  see  groups  meeting  here 
and  there  to  read  "in  a  great  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain 
chapters  of  the  evangelists  in  English,"  while  transcripts  of  Wyo- 
Hf*s  tracts  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  smonldering  embers 
needed  but  a  breath  to  fan  them  into  fiamc,  and  the  breath  came 
from  William  Tyn^ale.  A  yonng  scholar  from  Oxford,  he  was 
drawn  from  his  retiiement  in  Gloucestershire  by  the  news  of  Lu- 
ther's protest  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  London  we 
find  him  on  his  way  to  the  little  town  which  had  suddenly  become 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Reformation.  Students  of  ail  nations  were 
flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  which  resembled  that  of  the  Cru- 
sades. '  "As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,"  a  contemporary  tells 
ns, "  they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands,  for  from  Wit- 
tenberg as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem  the  light  of  evangelical 
truth  hath  spread  to  the  utmost  parte  of  the  earth."  It  was  at  Lu- 
ther'a  instance  that  Tyndale  translated  there  the  gospels  and  epis- 
tles ;  and  the  press  which  he  established  at  Antwerp,  where  ho  was 
joined  by  a  few  scholars  from  Cambridge,  was  Boon  busy  with  bis 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  roprints  of  the  tracts  of  WycJif 
and  of  Luther.  These  were  smuggled  over  to  England  and  circula- 
ted among  the  poorer  and  trading  classes  through  the  i^ncy  of  an 
association  of  "  Christian  Brethren,"  consisting  principally  of  Lon- 
don tradesmen  and  citisons,  but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the 
country  at  large.  They  found  their  way  at  once  to  the  universities, 
where  the  intellectual  impulse  given  by  the  New  Learning  was 
quickening  religions  speculation.  Cambridge  had  already  won  a 
name  for  heresy,  and  the  Cambridge  scholars  whom  Wolsey  had  in- 
troduced into  Cardinal  College  spread  ilio  contagion  through  Ox- 
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ford.  Tyndale  himself  was  an  instance  of  tbeir  inflaeDoe.  The  group 
of  "  Brethren"  which  was  formed  id  Cardinal  College  for  the  secret 
reading  and  discussion  of  the  epistles  soon  included  the  more  intcl- 
llgent  and  learned  scholars  of  the  university.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Clark,  the  centre  of  this  group,  strove  to  dissuade  fresh  members 
from  joining  it  by  warnings  of  the  impending  dangers,  "  I  foil 
down  on  ray  knees  at  his  ^et,"  says  one  of  them,  Anthony  Dal&- 
ber, "  and  witli  tears  and  sighs  besought  him  that  for  the  tender 
mercy  of  God  ho  should  not  refuse  me,  saying  that  I  trusted  veri- 
ly that  He  who  hod  begun  this  on  me  would  not  forsake  me,  bat 
wonld  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the  end.  When  he 
heard  me  say  so  ho  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me, 
saying, '  The  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  yon  so  to  do,  and  from 
henceforth  ever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take  you  for  my 
son  in  Christ'  "  The  rapid  diffosion  of  Tyndale's  works,  and  their 
vehement  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  the  Church,  roused  Wolsey  at 
last  to  action.  At  Oxford  the  "  Brethren"  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  their  books  seized ;  in  London  a  pile  of  Testaments  was  bum- 
od  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  a  few  heretics  recanted  before  the 
Cardinal  in  its  nave.  But  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  the  Protestants, 
who  fled  in  crowds  over-sea,  little  severity  was  really  exercised;  and 
it  was  not  till  Wolsey's  fall  that  forbearance  was  thrown  aside. 

The  anxiety  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  King  lest  in  tlie  out- 
bni-at  against  heresy  the  reformers  of  the  Xew  Learning  should  suf- 
fer harm,  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  protection  they  extended  to 
one  who  was  destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  CoJet  as  s  popu- 
lar preacher.  Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  yeo- 
man, whose  armor  the  boy  had  buckled  on  ere  he  set  out  to  meet 
the  Cornish  insurgents  at  Blackheath  Field.  He  has  himself  de- 
scribed the  soldierly  training  of  his  youth.  "  My  father  waa  de- 
lighted to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the  bow.  He  taught  me  how  to 
p,  how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow ;  not  to  draw  with  strength 
na  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  body."  .  At 
fourteen  he  waa  at  Cambridge,  flinging  himself  into  the  Kew  Learn- 
ing, which  was  winning  its  way  there  with  a  leal  which  at  last  led 
him  to  study  in  Italy  itself.  The  ardor  of  his  mental  efforts  left 
its  mark  on  him  in  wlments  and  enfeebled  health,  from  which,  vigor- 
otis  as  lie  was,  his  frame  never  wholly  freed  itself.  But  he  was  de* 
lined  to  be  kuown,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  preacher.  The  sturdy 
good  sense  of  the  man  shook  ofE  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  aa  w^ 
as  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit. 
He  had  little  tnm  for  speculation,  and  in  the  religious  changes  of 
the  day  we  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  bis  brother  reform- 
rs.  But  he  had  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  and 
is  denunciations  of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  directness  and  fire. 
Have  pity  ou  your  soul,"  he  cried  to  Henry, "  and  think  that  tho 
day  is  even  at  hand  when  von  shall  give  nn  account  of  your  of- 
fice, and  of  the  blood  that  Iiath  been  shed  by  your  sword."  His 
irony  was  yet  more  telling  than  his  invective.  "  I  would  ask  you  a 
strange  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross  to  a  ring  of  bishops^ 
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"  irbo  is  tfae  most  diligent  prelate  in  all  England,  that  pasaeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  his  office  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  devil !  of  all 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  care,  the  devil  shall  go  for  my  money ; 
for  he  ordereth  hia  basiness.  Therefore,  you  nnpreaching  prelates, 
learn  of  the  devil  to  he  diligent  in  your  office.  If  yoa  will  not 
leam  of  Giod,  for  shtune  learn  of  the  devil."  But  he  is  far  from  lim- 
ilJDg  himself  to  invective.  His  homely  humor  breaks  in  with  story 
and  apologue;  his  earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good  sense; 
his  plain  and  simple  stylo  quickens  with  a  shrewd  mother-wit.  He 
talks  to  hia  hearers  as  a  man  talks  to  his  fiieods,  telling  stories 
saoh  as  we  have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or  chatting  about  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  day  with  a  transpareut  simplicity  and 
truth  that  raise  even  bis  ohat  into  grandeur.  His  theme  is  always 
the  actual  world  about  him,  and  iu  his  homely  lessons  of  loyalty,  of 
iaduslry,  of  pity  for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  almost  every  aab- 
ject,  from  the  plow  to  the  throne.  Ko  such  preaching  had  been 
heard  in  England  before  his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  fame 
grew  the  danger  of  persecution.  There  were  moments  when,  bold 
as  he  was,  Latimer's  heart  failed  bim.  "If  I  had  not  trust  that 
God  will  help  me,"  he  wrote  once,  "  I  think  the  ocean  sea  would 
have  divided  my  lord  of  London  and  me  by  this  day."  A  citation 
for  heresy  at  last  brought  the  dangsr  home.  "I  intend,"  he  wrote 
with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humor  and  pathos,  "to  make  merry 
with  my  parishioners  this  Christmas,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lest  per- 
chance I  may  never  return  to  them  again."  But  bo  was  saved 
throughout  by  the  steady  protection  of  the  Court.  Wolsey  upheld 
him  against  the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  EUy ;  Henry  made  him  his 
own  chaplain ;  and  the  King's  interposition  at  this  critical  moment 
forced  Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  with  a  few  vague 
ffords  of  submission. 

Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome  soon  snatehed  the  Frotestants  from 
the  keener  persecution  which  troubled  them  after  Wolsey's  fall. 
The  divorce,  the  renunciation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of 
the  clergy,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  religious  changes, 
fell  like  a  series  of  heavy  blows  upon  the  priesthuod.  From  peree- 
cators  they  suddenly  sank  into  men  trembling  for  their  very  lives. 
Those  whom  they  had  threatened  were  placed  at  their  head.  Shax* 
ton,  a  favorer  of  tho  new  changes,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
hnry ;  Barlow,  a  yet  more  extreme  partisan,  to  that  of  St  David's, 
l^atimer  himself  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  a  vehement 
address  to  the  clergy  in  convocation  taunted  them  with  their  ^reed 
and  superstition  in  the  past,  and  with  their  inactivity  when  the  King 
sad  his  Parliament  were  laboring  for  tho  revival  of  religion.  Tho 
aim  of  Cromwell,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  simply  that  of  tbo  New 
Iieaming ;  he  desired  religious  reform  rather  than  revolution,  a  sim- 
plification rather  than  change  of  doctrine,  the  purification  of  worship 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  ritual.  But  it  was  impOBSi- 
hie  for  him  to  strike  blow  after  blow  at  the  Church  without  leaning 
iostinctircly  to  the  party  who  sympathized  with  the  German  refor- 
mation, and  wcro  longing  for  a  more  radical  change  nt  home.    The 
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Protestnnts,  ns  these  were  called,  ap|)ealed  to  him  agunat  the  birf.- 
ope'  courts,  and  looked  for  their  secant^  t«  the  "  rattling  letters" 
from  the  Vicar-General,  which  damped  the  coal  of  tfaeir  opponentB. 
Few  as  they  still  were  in  nombers,  their  new  hopes  made  them  a 
formidable  force ;  and  in  the  school  of  persecution  they  had  learned 
a  violence  which  delighted  in  outrages  on  the  faith  which  had  so 
long  trampled  them  underfoot.  At  the  \ eiy  outset  of  Cromwell's 
changes  four  Suffolk  boys  broke  into  the  church  at  Dorersconrt, 
tore  down  a  wonder-working  crucifix,  and  burned  it  in  the  fields. 
The  snppreasion  of  the  lesser  monasteries  was  the  signal  for  a  new 
outburst  of  ribald  insult  to  the  old  religion.  The  roughness,  inso* 
Icnco,  and  extortion  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove  the 
whole  monastic  body  to  despair.  Their  servants  rode  along  the 
road  with  copes  for  doublets,  and  tuniclea  for  saddle-cloths,  and 
scattered  panic  among  the  larger  houses  which  were  left.  Some 
sold  their  jewels  and  relics  to  provide  for  the  evil  day  they  sow  ap- 
proaching. Some  begged  of  their  own  will  for  dissolution.  It  was 
worse  when  fresh  ordinances  of  the  Vicar-Gteneral  ordered  the  re- 
tnoval  of  objecta  of  superstitious  veneration,  llie  removal,  bitter 
enough  to  those  whose  religion  twined  itself  around  the  image  or 
the  relic  which  was  taken  away,  was  yet  more  imbittered  by  the 
insults  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  miraotibus  rood  at 
Boxluy,  which  bowed  it£  head  and  stirred  its  eyes,  was  paraded 
from  market  to  market  and  eKhihit«d  as  a  ju^le  before  the  Court; 
Imf^cs  of  tho  Virgin  were  stripped  of  their  oostly  vestments  and 
sent  to  be  publicly  burned  at  I^ndon.  Latimer  forwarded  to  tho 
capital  the  figure  of  Onr  Lady,  which  he  had  thrust  out  of  his  ca- 
thedral church  at  Worcester,  with  rough  words  of  scorn :  "  She, 
with  her  old  slater  of  Walaingham,  her  younger  sister  of  Ipswich, 
and  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncaster  and  Penrice,  would  make 
a  jolly  must«r  at  Smithficld."  Fresh  orders  were  giveu  to  fling 
all  relics  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level  every  shrine  with  the 
ground.  The  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn  from 
the  stately  shrine  which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  metropolitan 
church,  and  his  name  erased  from  the  scr\-i(.-e  books  as  that  of  s 
traitor.  The  introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into  churches  gave 
a  new  opening  for  the  zeal  of  tho  Protestants.  In  spite  of  royal  in- 
junctions that  it  should  bo  read  decently  and  witliout  comment,  the 
young  zealots  of  the  party  prided  themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to 
a  circle  of  excited  hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and  accom- 
panied  their  reading  with  violent  expositions.  Protestant  maidens 
took  the  new  English  primer  to  church  with  them,  and  studied  it 
ostentatiously  during  matins.  Insult  passed  into  open  violence 
when  the  bishops'  courts  were  invaded  and  broken  up  by  Protestant 
mobs ;  and  law  and  publio  opinion  weie  outraged  at  once,  when 
priests  who  favored  the  new  doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home 
wives  to  their  vicarages.  A  fiery  outburst  of  popular  discussion 
compensated  for  the  silence  of  the  pulpits.  Tiie  new  Scriptnree,  in 
Henry's  bitter  words  of  complaint,  were  "disputed,  rhymed,  sung, 
and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  nlc-bonsc."    The  articles  which 
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dictated  the  belief  of  the  English  Chtiroh  roased  a  forious  contro- 
versy. Above  al),  the  Bacrament  of  the  mass,  the  centra  of  the 
C&tholio  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  which  still  remained 
sacred  to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  wna  attacked  with  a  scarrility 
and  profaneoesa  which  pass  belief.  The  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tlation,  which  was  as  yet  recogniied  by  law,  was  held  up  to  scorn 
in  ballads  and  mystery  plays.  In  one  chnrch  a  Protestant  law- 
yer raised  a  dog  in  bis  hands  when  the  priest  elevated  the  boat 
The  most  sacred  words  of  the  old  worship,  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, "Hoc  est  corpus,"  were  travestied  into  a  nickname  for  jug- 
glery, as  "  Hocns-pocua."  It  was  by  this  attack  on  the  mass,  even 
more  than  by  the  other  outrages,  that  the  temper  botli  of  Henry 
and  the  nation  was  stirred  to  a  deep  resentment;  and  the  first 
signs  of  reaction  were  seen  in  the  Law  of  the  Six  Articles,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Parliament  with  almost  universal  assent  On 
the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  which  was  reasserted  by  the 
first  of  these,  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  or  belief  between 
the  men  of  the  Xew  Learning  and  the  older  Catholics.  But  the 
road  to  a  further  installment  of  even  moderate  reform  seemed 
closed  by  the  five  other  articles  which  sanctioned  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  private  masses,  and 
auricular  confession.  A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  reaction  was 
the  revival  of  persecution.  Burning  was  denounced  as  the  penalty 
for  a  denial  of  transnbstantiation ;  it  was  only  on  a  second  offense 
that  it  became  the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five  doc- 
trines. A  refnsai  to  confess  or  to  attend  mass  was  made  felony. 
It' was  in  vain  that  Cranmor,  with  the  five  bishops  who  partially 
aympathized  with  the  Protestants,  struggled  against  the  bill  in  the 
Lords:  the  Commons  were  "all  of  one  opinion,"  and  Henry  him- 
self acted  as  spokesman  on  the  side  of  the  Articles.  But  zealous  as 
he  was  for  order,  Henry  was  still  true  in  heart  to  the  cause  of  a 
moderate  reform ;  and  Cromwell,  though  he  had  bent  to  the  storm, 
was  quick  to  profit  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  In 
London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants  were  indicted  under  the 
new  act.  X^timer  and  Sbnxton  were  imprisoned,  and  the  former 
forced  into  a  resignation  of  his  see.  Cranmer  himself  was  only 
saved  by  Henry's  personal  favor.  Bat  the  first  bnrst  of  triumph 
had  no  sooner  spent  itself,  than  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  was 
again  felt  by  the  Catholio  zealots.  The  bishops  were  quietly  re- 
leased. The  London  indictments  were  qnashed.  The  magistrates 
were  roughly  checked  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  while  a  gen- 
eral pardon  cleared  the  prisons  of  the  heretics  who  had  been  ar- 
rested under  ita  provisions.  A  few  months  after  its  enactment  wo 
find,  from  a  Protestant  tetter,  that  pei'secntion  had  wholly  ceased. 
"The  Word  is  powerfully  preached,  and  books  of  every  kind  may 
safely  be  exposed  for  sole." 

Never  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  snch  greatness  as  in  his  last 
stra^le  against  Fate.  "  Beknaved"  by  the  King,  whose  confidence 
in  him  was  hourly  waning,  and  met  by  a  growing  opposition  in  the 
Council  aa  his  favor  declined,  the  temper  of  the  man  remained  in- 
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domitable  as  erer.  He  stood  absolatcly  alone.  Wolsey,  hated  as 
be  had  been  by  the  nobles,  bad  been  supported  by  the  Charch ;  but 
cbnrchmeii  hated  Cromwell  with  an  eveo  fiercer  hate  than  the  no- 
bles themselves.  His  only  friends  were  the  Protestants,  and  their 
friendship  was  more  fatal  than  the  hatred  of  his  foes.  Bnt  he 
showed  no  signs  of  fear,  or  of  halting  in  the  course  he  had  entered 
on.  His  activity  was  as  bonndless  as  ever.  Like  Wolsey,  he  Iiad 
concentrated  in  his  bands  the  whole  administration  of  the  state ;  he 
at  onoe  foreign  minister  and  home  minuter  and  vicar-gencral 
of  the  Church,  the  creator  of  a  new  fleet,  the  organiser  of  armies, 
tho  president  of  the  terrible  Star-Cbambcr.  But  his  Italian  indif- 
ference  to  the  mere  show  of  power  contrasted  strongly  vith  the 
pomp  of  the  Cardinal.  His  personal  habits  were  simple  and  nn- 
osteutatiouB.  If  he  clutched  at  money,  it  was  to  feed  the  vast  army 
of  epics  whom  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  work 
he  surveyed  with  a  sleepless  vigilance.  More  than  fifty  volumes 
still  remain  of  the  gigantic  mass  of  bis  correspondence.  Thousands 
of  letters  from  "poor  bedesmen,"  from  outraged  wives  and  wrong- 
ed laborers  and  persecuted  heretics,  flowed  in  to  the  all-powerful 
minister,  whoso  system  of  personal  government  had  turned  him  into 
the  universal  court  of  appeal,  go  long  as  Henry  supported  him, 
however  relnctantly,  he  was  more  than  a  match,  even  single-hand- 
ed, for  his  foes.  He  met  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  threat 
which  marked  his  power.  "  If  the  Lords  would  handle  him  so,  ho 
would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  made  in  EngUnd, 
and  that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know."  He  was  strong 
enough  to  expel  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Gardiner,  who  bad  be- 
come his  chief  opponent,  from  the  Royal  Council.  His  single  will 
forced  on  a  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  bind  En- 
gland to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  while  it  bound  Henry  help- 
lessly to  his  minister.  The  daring  boast  which  his  enemies  laid 
afterward  to  his  charge,  whether  uttered  or  not,  is  bnt  the  expres- 
sion of  his  policy.  "In  brief  time  he  wonld  bring  things  to  snob  a 
Easa  that  the  King  with  all  his  power  should  not  be  able  to  hinder 
im."  His  plans  rested,  like  the  plan  which  proved  fatal  to  Wolsey, 
on  a  fresh  marriage  of  his  master.  The  Bhort-Iived  royalty  of  Anno 
Boleyu  had  ended  in  charges  of  adultery  and  treason,  and  in  her 
death  on  Tower  Hill.  Her  rival  and  suooessor  in  Henry's  affec- 
tions, Jane  Seymour,  had  just  died  in  childbirth;  and  Cromwell  re- 
placed her  with  a  German  consort,  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony.  He  dared  even  to  resist  Hen- 
ry's caprice  when  the  King  revolted,  on  their  first  interview,  at  the 
coarse  features  and  unwieldy  form  of  his  new  bride.  For  tiie  mo- 
ment Cromwell  had  brought  matters  "  to  such  a  pass"  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage.  Bnt  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  policy  which,  hod  it  been  car- 
ried ont  as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of 
Richelieu.  Charles  and  the  Honse  of  Austria  conld  alone  bring 
about  a  Catholic  reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  back  the 
Reformation ;  and  Cromwell  was  no  sooner  united  with  tha  princes 
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of  North  Ciermany  than  he  aonght  to  league  them  with  France  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor,  Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe  would  hare  been  changed ;  Southern  Oerinany  would 
have  been  eeoured  for  Protestantism,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
averted.  He  failed  as  men  fail  who  stand  ahead  of  their  age.  The 
German  princes  shrank  from  n  contest  with  the  Emperor ;  France 
from  a  struggle  which  would  be  fatnl  to  Catholicism ;  and  Henry, 
left  alone  to  bear  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
chained  to  a  wife  he  loathed,  tamed  savt^Iv  on  Cromwell.  The 
nobles  sprang  on  him  with  a  fierceness  that  told  of  their  long-hoard- 
ed bate.  Taunts  and  execrations  burst  from  the  Lords  at  the 
council-table,  as  the  Dnlce  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  minister's  arrest,  tore  the  ensign  of  the  Garter  insolently  from 
his  neck.  At  the  charge  of  treason  Cromwell  flung  his  cap  on  the 
ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair.  "This,  then,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "is  ny  guerdon  for  the  services  1  have  done  1  On  your  con- 
Bcieaces,  1  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor  ?"  Then,  with  a  sudden  sense 
that  all  was  over,  he  bade  his  foes  "  make  qnick  work,  and  not  leave 
me  to  languish  in  prison." 

Qnick  woi-k  was  made,  and  a  yet  louder  burst  of  popular  ap- 

Elause  than  that  which  had  hailed  the  attainder  of  Cromwc-U,  hailed 
is  execution.  For  the  moment  his  designs  seemed  to  bo  utterly 
abandoned.  The  marrit^^  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  annulled,  and  a 
new  qneen  found  in  Catherine  Howard,  a  girl  of  the  House  of  Kor- 
folk.  Norfolk  himself,  who  stood,  as  before  Cromwell's  rise,  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  resumed  the  policy  which  CromwcU  had  interrupted. 
^\'ith  the  older  nobles  generally,  he  still  clung  to  the  dream  of  the 
New  Learning,  to  a  purification  of  the  Church  through  a  general 
council,  and  to  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  the  purified  body 
of  Catholicism.  For  such  a  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
English  orthodoxy,  and  to  ally  England  with  the  Emperor,  by  whose 
influence  alone  the  assembly  of  such  a  council  could  be  brought 
about.  Norfolk  and  his  master  remained  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  earlier  reform.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  still  permitted, 
thoQgh  its  disorderly  expositions  were  put  down.  The  publication 
of  an  English  litany  furnished  the  germ  of  the  national  Prayer- 
book  of  a  later  time.  The  greater  abbeys,  which  had  been  saved 
by  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Parliament  from  Cromwell's 
grasp,  were  now  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  smaller.  There 
was  no  thought  of  reviving  the  old  superstitions,  or  undoing  the 
work  which  had  been  done,  but  simply  of  guarding  the  purified 
faith  against  Lutheran  heresy.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Six 
Articles  were  once  more  put  in  force,  and  a  Committee  of  State 
named  to  guard  against  the  progress  of  heresy ;  while  the  friend- 
ship of  England  was  offered  to  Charles,  when  the  struggle  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria  burst  again  for  a  time  into  flame. 
Bat,  as  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  the  time  for  a  peaceful  reform,  and 
for  a  general  reunion  of  Christendom,  was  past.  The  Council,  so 
passionately  desired,  met  at  Trent  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  but 
to  ratify  the  very  suiKretitions  and  errors  against  which  the  Now 
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Learning  had  protested,  and  which  England  nnd  Gerniany  had  flung 
away.  The  long  hostility  of  France  and  tlie  Hoase  of  Anstria 
merged  in  the  greater  strnggle  which  was  opening  between  Cathol- 
icism and  the  Reformation.  The  Emperor,  from  whom  Koriolk 
looked  for  a  parification  of  the  Church,  established  the  Inqni§ition 
in  Flanders.  As  their  hopes  of  a  middle  counte  faded,  the  Catho- 
lic nobles  themselves  drifted  nnconecionsly  with  the  tide  of  rea&i 
tion.  The  persecntioii  of  the  Proteatants  took  a  new  vigor.  Anno 
Ascne,  a  lady  of  the  Court,  was  tortured  and  burned  for  her  denial 
of  tran substantiation.  Latimer  was  seized ;  and  Cranmer  himself, 
who,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  moderate  party,  was  drifting 
toward  Protestantism  as  Norfolk  was  drifting  towaixl  Rome,  was 
for  a  moment  in  danger.  But  at  the  last  boars  of  hia  life  Henry 
proved  himself  tme  to  the  work  he  had  begun.  His  resolve  not  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  threw  him,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  back  on  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  whom  he  bad  hurried 
to  the  block,  lie  offered  to  unite  in  a  "  league  Christian"  with  the 
(irorman  princes.  He  suddenly  consented  to  the  change,  enggested 
by  Cranmer,  of  the  mass  into  a  communion  service.  He  flung  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  into  the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  sent  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  to  tlie  block,  and  placed  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was 
known  as  a  patron  of  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  which  he  nominated  at  his  death. 

Catherine  Howard  atoned,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  for  her  nnchastity  by 
a  traitor's  death ;  her  sncceasor  on  the  throne,  Catherine  Parr,  had 
the  luck  to  outlive  the  King,  But  of  Henry's  nnmerons  marriages 
only  three  children  survived  ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward,  the  boy  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  bis  son  by  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  will  of  Heniy  hod  placed  Jane's  brother,  whom  he  faad 
raised  to  tbo  peerage  as  Lord  Hertford,  and  who  at  a  later  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  a  Council  of 
Regency,  in  whit^h  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  systema  were 
carefully  balanced ;  but  hia  first  act  was  to  expel  the  former  from 
the  Council,  and  to  seize  the  whole  royal  power,  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  Hertford's  personal  weakness  forced  hiin  at  once  to 
seek  for  popular  support  by  measures  which  marked  the  first  retreat 
of  the  new  monarchy  from  the  position  of  pure  absolutism  which 
it  had  readied  under  Henry.  A  fatal  statute,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  late  reign  bad  given  to  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  was 
repealed.  The  new  felonies  and  treasons,  which  Cromwell  had  cre- 
ated and  used  with  so  terrible  an  cfEect,  were  erased  from  the  Stat- 
nte-book.  The  hope  of  support  from  the  Protestants  united  with 
Hevtford'fl  personal  predilections  in  his  patronage  of  the  Innova- 
tions against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last.  Cranmer,  as  wc 
have  seen,  had  drifted  into  a  purely  Protestant  position,  and  his 
open  break  with  the  older  system  followed  quickly  on  Hertford's 
rise  to  power.  "This  year,'*  says  a  contemporary, "the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  did  eat  moat  openly  in  J^ent  in  the  hall  of  Lam- 
beth, the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a  Christian 
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couDtiy."  Tliis  significant  aot  vas  followed  by  a  r&pid  Bucceesion 
of  sweeping  changes.  Tlio  legal  prohibitions  of  Lollardry  were  re- 
moved; the  Six  Articles  were  repealed ;  a  royal  injunctiou  removed 
all  pictures  and  images  from  the  churches  j  priests  were  permitted 
to  marry ;  the  new  communion  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
mass  was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  En- 
glish tongae ;  an  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  tlie  Liturgy, 
which  with  slight  alterations  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
replaced  the  missal  and  breviary,  from  which  its  oontents  are  mainly 
drawn ;  a  new  catechism  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Cranmer  and 
his  friends;  and  a  Book  of  Homilies  compiled  in  the  same  sense 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  These  sweeping  religious 
changes  were  carried  tbrouglk  with  the  despotism,  if  not  wilh  the 
vigor,  of  Cromwell.  Gardiner,  who  in  his  servile  acceptance  of  tlic 
personal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  denounced  all  ecclesiastical 
changes  made  dniing  the  King's  minority  as  illegal  and  invalid,  was 
Kent  to  the  Tower.  The  power  of  preaching  was  restricted  by  the 
issu«  of  licenses  only  to  Uie  friends  of  the  Primate.  While  all 
connter-nrgumeiits  were  rigidly  sappressed,  a  crowd  of  Pi-otestant 
pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives  against 
the  mass  and  its  snperfititions  accompaniments.  The  assent  of  tiic 
nobles  about  the  Court  was  won  by  the  sappression  of  chantries  and 
religious  guilds,  and  by  glutting  their  greed  with  the  last  spoils  of 
the  Church.  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  were  introduced  to 
stamp  out  the  wider  popular  discontent  wliich  broke  out  in  the  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  Mtilland  counties.  The  Comishmen  re- 
fused to  receive  the  new  service  "  because  it  is  like  a  Christmas 
game."  Devonshire  demanded  in  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the 
mass  and  the  Six  Articles.  The  agrarian  discontent  woke  again  in 
the  general  disorder.  Twenty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the 
"oak  of  Reformation" near  Norwich;  and  repulsing  the  royal  troops 
in  a  desperate  engagement,  renewed  the  old  cries  for  a  removal  of 
evil  connselors,  a  prohibition  of  indosures,  and  redress  for  the  griev- 
aocos  of  the  poor. 

Revolt  was  every  where  stamped  ont  in  blood ;  bnt  the  weakness 
which  the  Protector  had  shown  in  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  sanction  he  had  given  to  the  ^rarian  de- 
mands of  the  iusurgentA,  ended  in  his  fall.  He  was  forced  by  his 
own  party  to  resign,  and  his  power  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  wfaofe  rnthlesB  aevGrity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  mainly 
dne.  The  change  of  governors,  however,  brought  about  no  change 
of  system.  The  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Council 
of  Regency  became  simply  a  rule  of  terror.  "The  greater  part  of 
the  people,"  one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,"  is  Dot  in  favor 
of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversaries,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  who  absent  themselves  from  conrt,  all  the  bishops 
Aave  three  or  four,  almost  all  the  judges  and  lawyers,  almost  all  the 
josticea  of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move  their  flocks  any  way ; 
Xor  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir  toward  change."    But  with  their 
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triiitnph  over  the  revolt,  Cranmcr  and  his  oolleagucB  advanoed  yet 
more  boldly  in  the  career  of  itiQovation.  Fonr  prelates  who  ad- 
hei'ed  to  the  older  system  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  cont- 
milled,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  to  the  Tower.  A  crowning  defiance 
was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  by  an  order  to  demolish  the 
stone  altars,  and  replfloo  them  by  wooden  tables,  which  were 
stationed  for  thi-  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  new 
Prayer-book  was  revised,  and  every  change  made  in  it  leaned  di- 
rectly toward  the  extreme  Protestantism  which  was  at  this  time 
finding  a  home  at  Geneva.  The  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion, 
which  were  now  introduced,  though  since  reduced  by  omissions  to 
thirty-nine,  have  remained  to  this  day  the  formal  standard  of  doc- 
trine in  the  English  Chnrch.  The  snSenngs  of  the  Protestants 
had  fnileil  to  teach  them  the  worth  of  religions  liberty ;  and  a  new 
code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  np  by  a 
board  of  commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  it  shrank  from  the  penalty  of  death, 
attached  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of 
heresy,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,  and  declared  excommunication  to 
involve  a  severance  of  the  offender  from  the  mercy  of  QoA,  and  his 
deliverance  into  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  Delays  in  the  completion 
of  this  code  prevented  its  legal  estnbUshment  during  Edward's 
reign  (it  was  quietly  dropped  by  Elizabeth),  but  the  use  of  the  new 
Liturgy  and  attendance  at  the  now  service  were  enforced  by  impris- 
onment, and  subsoription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was  demanded  by 
royal  authority  from  all  clergymen,  church-wardens,  and  Bchool- 
mastcrs.  The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried,  and  so  rigorously 
enforced,  was  increased  by  the  daring  speculations  of  the  more  ex- 
treme Protestants.  The  real  value  of  the  religions  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of  one 
creed  for  another,  but  in  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom 
of  thought  and  or  discussion,  which  were  awakened  during  the  proc- 
ess of  change.  But  however  familiar  such  a  truth  may  be  to  us, 
it  was  absolutely  hidden  from  the  England  of  the  time.  Men  heard 
with  horror  that  the  foundations  of  faith  and  morality  were  ques- 
tioned, polygamy  advocated,  oaths  denounced  as  unlawful,  commu- 
nity of  goods  raised  into  a  sacred  obli^tion,  the  very  Godhead 
of  the  Founder  of  ChristJanity  denied.  The  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Heresy  left  the  powers  of  the  common  law  intact,  and  Ci'anmer 
availed  himself  of  these  to  send  heretics  of  the  last  class  without 
mercy  to  the  stake ;  but  within  the  Chnrch  itself  the  Primate's  de- 
sire for  uniformity  was  roughly  resisted  by  the  more  ardent  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  been  named  Bishop  of 
Crloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  habits,  and  denounced 
them  us  the  livery  of  the  "harlot  of  Babylon,"  n  name  for  the  P» 
pncy  wliich  waa  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Ecclesiastical  order  was  almost  at  an  end.  Priests  flung  aside  tho 
surplice  as  superstitious.  Patrons  of  livings  presented  their  hunts- 
men or  gamekeepers  to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  pocketed 
the  stipend.    All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at  tho  universities: 
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the  studeots  indeed  hod  fallen  off  in  nnmbers,  the  libraries  were  in 
part  scattered  or  barned,  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing had  died  awa^.  One  noble  measure  indeed,  the  foundation  of 
eighteen  sramtnar  Bchools,  woa  destined  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the 
name  of  Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  hie  reign.  All 
that  men  saw  was  religions  and  political  ohaos,  in  which  ecclesias- 
tical order  had  perished,  and  in  which  politics  was  dying  down  into 
the  squabbles  of  a  knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
the  Crown.  The  plunder  of  the  chantries  and  the  guilds  failed  to 
glut  the  appetite  of  the  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the  lauds  of  every 
see  were  nnng  to  them  in  vain ;  the  see  of  Durham  had  been 
wholly  suppressed  to  sa^sfy  their  greed ;  and  the  whole  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  were  now  threatened  with  confiscation.  But 
while  the  courtiers  gorged  themselves  with  manors,  the  treasury 
grew  poorer.  The  coinage  was  debased.  Crown -lands  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  our  modem  money  had  been  granted  away 
to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  royal  expenditnre 
bad  mounted  in  seventeen  years  to  more  than  four  times  its  previ- 
ous total.  It  is  clear  that  England  must  soon  have  risen  against 
the  Hiismle  of  the  Froteotorate,  if  the  Protectorato  had  uot  fallen 
by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  plunderers  themselves. 
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The  waning  health  of  Edward  warned  Warwick,  who  had  now 
become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  an  unlooked-for  danger. 
Uary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arrsgon,  who  had  been  placed 
next  in  the  succession  to  Edward  by  her  father's  willi  remained 
firm  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  time  to  the  older  faith;  and  her 
accession  threatened  to  be  the  signal  for  its  return.  But  the  bigot- 
ry of  the  young  King  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  daring 
scheme  by  which  her  rights  might  be  set  aside.  Edward's  "plan," 
fts  North  nmberland  had  dictated  it,  annulled  the  will  of  his  father, 
thonsh  the  right  of  determining  the  succession  had  been  intrusted 
to  Menry  by  a  statute  of  the  realm.  It  set  aside  both  Mary  and 
@li&ibcth,  who  stood  next  in  the  will,  as  bastards.  With  this  ex- 
clusion of  the  direct  line  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  succession  wonld 
vest,  if  the  rales  of  hereditary  descent  were  observed,  in  the  do- 
ecendantH  of  his  elder  sister  Margnret ;  who  had  become  by  her 
fir«t  husband,  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  the  grandmother  of 
the  young  Scottish  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and,  by  a  second  marriage 
with  the  Enrl  of  Angns,  was  the  grandmother  of  Henry  Lennox, 
Lord  Darnley.  Margaret's  descendants,  however,  were  regarded 
as  incapacitated  by  their  exclusion  from  mention  in  Henry^s  will. 
The  descendants  of  her  sister  Marj-,  the  younger  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry  the  Seventh,  by  her  marriage  with  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
had  been  placed  by  the  late  King  next  in  succcsaion  to  his  own  ohil- 
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dron ;  and  Mary's  child  Frauces  was  still  liviDg,  the  mother  of  three 
daughtera  by  her  marriage  with  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  SufEollc  Frances,  however,  waa  passed  over, 
and  Edward's  "  plan"  named  her  eldest  child  Jane  as  his  successor. 
The  marriage  of  Jane  Grey  with  Guildford  Dadley,  the  fourth  son 
of  Northumberland,  was  a\i  that  was  needed  to  complete  the  nn- 
Bcruj)ulous  plot.  The  consent  of  the  judges  and  council  to  her  suc- 
cession was  extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  Duke,  and  the  new  bot- 
ercign  was  proclaimed  on  Edward's  death.  Bat  the  temper  of  the 
whole  people  rebelled  against  so  lawless  a  usurpation.  The  eastern 
counties  rose  as  one  man  to  support  Mary  ;  and  when  Northumber- 
land marched  from  London  with  ten  thousand  at  his  back  to  oroslt 
the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as  they  were,  showed  their 
ill-will  by  a  stubborn  silence.  "  The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  us," 
the  Duke  noted  gloomily, "  but  not  one  calls  '  God  speed  ye.' "  His 
courage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  retreat  to  Cambridge  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  defection.  Northumberland  himself  threw  Iiis 
cap  into  the  air  and  shouted  witli  his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  But 
his  submission  failed  to  avert  his  doom ;  and  the  death  of  Northum- 
berland drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the  innocent 
and  hapless  girl,  whom  be  had  made  the  tool  of  his  ambition.  Tlic 
whole  system  which  had  been  pursued  duriug  Edward's  reign  fell 
with  a  sudden  crash.  London  alone  remained  true  to  Protestant- 
ism. Over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide  of  reaction  swept 
without  a  check.  The  married  priests  were  driven  from  their 
churches;  the  new  Prayer-book  was  set  aside;  the  mass  was  re- 
stored with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  imprisoned  bish- 
ops found  themselves  again  in  their  sees ;  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer,  who  were  charged  with  a  share  in  the  usurpation,  took  their 
places  in  the  Tower.  But  with  the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  popular  impulse  was  satisfied.  The  people 
hod  no  more  sympathy  with  Mail's  leanings  toward  Home  than 
with  the  violence  of  the  Protestants.  The  Parliament,  while  eager 
to  restore  the  mass  and  the  laws  against  heresy,  clung  obstinately 
to  the  Church-lands  and  to  the  royal  supremacy. 

Nor  was  England  more  favorable  to  the  marriage  on  which,  from 
motives  both  of  policy  and  religious  seal,  Mary  had  set  her  hcarL 
The  Emperor  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  hope  or  confidence  as 
a  mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses  and  re- 
store the  uDity  of  Christendom ;  he  had  ranged  himself  definitely  on 
the  side  of  the  Papacy  aud  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  cmel- 
ties  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  bad  introduced  into  Flanders,  gave 
a  terrible  indication  of  the  bigotry  which  he  was  to  beqneath  to  his 
house.  The  marriage  with  his  son  Philip,  whose  hand  no  offered  to 
his  cousin  Mary,  meant  an  absolnte  submission  to  the  Papaoy,  and 
the  undoing  not  only  of  the  Protestant  Reformalion,  but  of  the  more 
moderate  reforms  of  the  New  Learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  of- 
fered the  political  advantage  of  securing  Mary's  thr<Hie  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  Stuart,  who  had 
become  formidable  by  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  French 
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crown;  and  whoso  adherents  already  alleged  the  illegitimate  birth 
of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  throngh  the  annnlling  of  their  moth- 
ers' marriages,  as  a  gronnd  for  denying  their  right  of  succeesion. 
To  the  issue  of  the  marriage  be  pi-oposed,  Charles  promised  the 
heritage  of  the  Low  Countries,  while  he  accepted  the  demand  made 
by  Mary's  minister.  Bishop  Glardiner  of  Winchester,  of  complete 
independence  both  of  policy  and  action  on  the  part  of  England,  in 
case  of  snch  a  nnion.  The  temptation  was  great,  ami  Mary's  pas- 
sion overleaped  all  obstacles.  But  in  spite  of  the  toleration  which 
she  had  promised,  and  had  as  yet  observed,  the  announcement  of 
her  design  drove  the  Protestants  into  a  panic  of  despair.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  suddenly  appeared  at  Leicester,  and  proclaimed 
his  daughter  queen ;  but  the  rising  proved  a  failure.  The  danger 
was  far  more  formidable  when  the  dread  that  Spaniards  were  com- 
ing "  to  conquer  the  realm"  roused  Kent  into  revolt  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  Englishman  of 
his  day.  The  ships  in  the  Thames  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the 
insurgents.  The  train-bands  of  London,  who  marched  under  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  against  them,  deserted  to  the  rebels  in  a  mass 
with  shouts  of  "A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt  1  we  are  all  Englishmen!" 
Had  the  iuaui^ents  moved  quickly  on  the  capital,  its  gates  would 
at  once  havo  been  flung  open,  and  success  would  have  been  assured. 
But  in  the  critical  monLcnt  Mary  was  saved  by  her  queenly  cour- 
age. Riding  boldly  to  the  Ghiildhall,  she  appealed,  with  "  a  man's 
voice,"  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  when  Wyatt  appeared  on 
the  Southwark  bank  the  bridge  was  secured.  The  issue  hung  on 
the  question,  which  side  London  would  takoj  and  the  insurgent 
leader  pushed  desperately  up  the  Thames,  seized  the  bridge  at 
Kingston,  threw  his  force  across  the  river,  and  marohed  rapidly 
back  on  the  capital  The  night  march  along  miry  roads  wearied 
and  disoi^anized  his  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  cut  off  from 
their  leader  by  a  royal  force  which  had  gathered  in  the  fields  at 
what  is  now  Hyde  Park  Comer,  but  Wvatt  himself,  with  a  handful 
of  followers, pushed  desperately  on  to  Temple  Bar,  "I  have  kept 
touch,"  he  cried,  as  he  sank  exhausted  at  the  gate;  but  it  was 
dosed,  and  his  adherents  within  were  powerless  to  effect  their 
promised  diversion  in  his  favor. 

The  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  had  refused  to  fly  even  while  the 
rebels  were  marching  beneatJi  her  palace  walls,  was  only  equaled  by 
her  terrible  revenge.  The  hour  was  come  when  the  Protestants 
were  at  her  feet,  and  she  struck  without  mercy.  Lady  Jane,  her 
father,  and  her  uncles  atoned  for  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk by  tlic  death  of  traitors.  Wyatt  and  his  chief  adherents  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  block,  while  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  insurgents 
were  dangling  on  gibbets  throughout  KenL  Elizabeth,  who  bad 
with  some  reason  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection, 
waa  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Council.  But  the  failure  of  the  re- 
volt DOt  only  crushed  the  Protestant  party,  it  secured  the  marriage 
on  which  Mary  was  resolved.  She  used  it  to  wring  a  reluctant 
2* 
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8CDt  from  the  Farliament,  and  meetjng  PbiUp  at  Winchester  in  the 
ensuing  Bomnier  became  his  wife.  The  temporizing  meaaares  to 
which  the  Qacen  had  been  forced  by  the  earlier  difficulties  of  her 
reign  conld  now  be  laid  safely  aside.  Mary  was  resolved  to  bring 
about  a  Bubmission  to  Rome ;  and  her  minister  Gardiner,  who,  m 
the  moderate  party  which  had  supported  the  policy  of  Henry  tha 
Eighth  saw  its  hopes  disappear,  ranged  himself  definitely  on  the  side 
of  a  unity  which  could  now  only  be  brought  abont  by  reconciliation 
with  the  Papacy  on  its  own  terms,  was,  if  less  reli^ously  Ecaloos, 
politically  as  resolnte  as  herself.  The  Spanish  match  was  liardly 
concluded,  when  the  negotiations  with  Rome  were  brought  to  a 
final  issue.  The  attainder  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  U>  receive  the  submission  of  the  realm,  was  re- 
versed ;  and  the  Legate,  who  had  entered  London  by  the  river  with 
his  cross  gleaming  from  the  prow  of  his  barge,  was  solemnly  wd- 
oomed  in  full  ParliamenL  The  two  Houses  decided  by  a  formal 
vote  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See,  and  rcoeired  on 
their  knees  the  absolntion  which  freed  the  realm  from  the  guilt  ia> 
curred  by  its  schism  and  heresy.  But,  even  in  the  honr  of  her  tri- 
umph, the  temper  both  of  Parliament .  and  the  nation  warned  the 
Queen  of  the  failure  of  her  hope  to  bind  England  to  the  purely 
Catholic  policy  of  Spain.  The  growing  independence  of  the  two 
Houses  was  seen  in  their  rejection  of  measnre  after  measure  pro 
posed  by  the  Crown.  In  spite  of  Mary's  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  they 
refused  to  change  the  order  of  succession  in  favor  of  Philip^ 
Though  their  great  Bill  of  Beoonciliatiou  repealed  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical legislation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  snocessor,  they  r^ 
jected  all  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  Church-lands  to  the  cler* 
gy.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  old  statute  for  the  burning  of 
heretios,  together  with  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops,  was  again  introduced  into  Parliament.  Nor  wa* 
the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  less  decided.  The  sullen  discon> 
tent  of  London  compelled  its  bishop,  Bonner,  to  withdraw  the  ia- 
quisitorial  articles  by  which  he  hoped  to  purge  his  diocese  of  here- 
sy. Even  the  Royal  Council  were  divided,  and  in  the  very  interests 
of  Catholicism  the  Emperor  himself  counseled  prudence  and  delay. 
But  whether  from  without  or  from  within,  warning  was  wasted  on 
the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  prospects  of  the  party  of  reform 
seemed  utterly  hopeless.  Spain  had  taken  openly  the  lead  in  the 
great  Catholio  movement,  and  England  was  being  dragged,  bower* 
er  reluctantly,  by  the  Spanish  marriage  into  the  current  of  reaction. 
Its  opponents  were  broken  by  the  failure  of  their  revolt,  and  no- 
popnlar  through  the  memory  of  their  violence  and  greed.  But  the 
cause  which  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark  hour  of  per^ 
secution.  If  the  Protestants  had  not  Juiown  how  to  govern,  tiiey 
knew  how  to  die.  The  story  of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  vicar  oi 
Hadleigh,  tdls  us  more  of  the  work  which  was  now  begun,  and  of 
the  eftect  it  was  likely  to  produce,  than  pages  of  historic  disserta- 
tion.    Although  Parliament  had  refused  to  enact  the  Statute  of 
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Heresy,  it  was  still  poaaiblo  to  fall  back  on  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mon la^7,  and  G-ardiner,  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  pressed  bnsily 
on  the  work  of  death.  Taylor,  who  as  a  man  of  mark  had  been 
one  of  the  first  victims  chosen  for  exeuution,  was  arrested  Id  Imr- 
don  and  condemned  to  snSer  in  his  own  pai-ish.  His  wife, "  sus- 
pecting that  her  husband  should  that  night  be  carried  away,"  had 
watted  throngh  the  darkness  with  her  children  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Botolph's  beside  Aldgate.  "Now  when  the  sherifE  his  company 
came  against  St,  Botolph's  Chnrch,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying,  '  Oh, 
my  dear  father!  Mother  1  mother  I  here  is  my  father  led  away  I' 
Then  cried  his  wife,  'Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou? — for  it 
was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr. 
Taylor  answered,  'I  am  here,  dear  wife,'  and  staid.  The  sherifPs 
men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said, '  Stay  a  little, 
masters,  I  pray  yon,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife.'  Then  came 
she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  artns,  and  he  and 
his  wife  and  Eliiabeth  knelt  down  and  said  tho  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the 
company.  After  they  had  prayed,  he  rosa  np  and  kissed  his  wife 
and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Farewell,  my  dear  wife ;  be 
of  good  comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience  I  God  shall  still 
be  a  father  to  my  children.'. . . .  Then  said  his  wife, '  God  bo  with 
tfaee,  dear  Rowland  I     I  will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Had- 

leigh.' All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheerful  as  one 

that  accounted  himself  going  to  a  most  pleasant  banquet  or  brid* 

al Coming  within  two  miles  of  Hadleigh,  he  desired  to  light 

off  his  horse,  which  done,  he  leaped  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain  as  men 
commonly  do  for  dancing.  '  Why,  Master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  sher- 
iff, '  how  do  yon  now  ?'  He  answered, '  Well,  God  be  praised.  Mas- 
ter Sheriff,  never  better ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home,  t 
lack  not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's 
house  !*....  The  streets  ofHadleigh  were  beset  on  both  sides  with 
men  and  women  of  the  town  and  conntry  who  waited  to  see  him ; 
whom  when  they  beheld  so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lam- 
entable voices,  they  orted,  *Ah,  good  Lord  !  there  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  from  us  1  The  journey  was  at  last  over.  " '  What  place 
is  Uiis,'  he  asked,  'and  what  hieaneth  it  that  so  much  people  are 
gathered  together  ?'  It  was  answered, '  It  is  Oldham  Common,  the 
place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the  people  are  come  to  look  upoU' 

S>n.'  Then  siud  he, '  Thanked  be  God,'  I  am  even  at  home !'..., 
ut  when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient  face,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  they  burst  out  with  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  saying, 
'  God  aave  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor ;  God  strengthen  thee  and  help 
thee ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee  1'  He  wished,  but  was  not  enf- 
fcrcd,  to  speak.  When  ho  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake  and 
kissed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
him  to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the 
stake,  with  his  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
and  so  let  himself  be  burned."  Ono  of  the  ezcontioners  "cruelly 
cast  a  fagot  at  him,  which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that 
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the  blood  ran  down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor, '  Oti,  friend, 
I  have  harm  enough — what  needed  thatf"  One  more  act  o{  bru- 
tality brought  his  suSeringfi  to  an  end.  "  So  stood  he  still  without 
either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce 
with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the  head  that  the  brains  fell  out,  and 
the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the  fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men  like  these.  Bon- 
ner, the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  aa  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Council  sat,  its  victims  were  generally  delivered  for  exe- 
cution, but  who  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his  offi- 
cial prominence  in  t)ie  work  of  death  earned  him,  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  a  good-humored  and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth  who 
was  brought  before  him  whether  he  thought  he  could  bear  the  fire. 
The  boy  at  once  held  his  hand  without  flinuhiog  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  which  stood  by.  Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with  Tyndale  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  oue  of  the  foremost  among  the 
Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands  in  the  flame  "  as  if  it 
had  been  in  oold  water,"  Even  the  commoneat  lives  gleamed  for  a 
moment  into  poetry  at  the  stake.  "Pray  for  me," a  boy, William 
Brown,  who  had  been  brought  homo  to  Brentwood  to  suffer,  asked 
of  the  by-atanders  round.  "I  will  pray  no  more  for  thee,"  one  of 
them  replied, "  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  "  Then,"  said  William, 
"  Son  of  Grod  shine  upon  me  ;  and  immediately  the  sun  in  the  elo- 
ments  shone  out  of  a  dark  clond  so  full  in  his  faoe  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  look  another  way;  whereat  the  people  mused,  becaaso 
it  was  BO  dai'k  a  little  time  before.  The  work  of  terror  failed  in 
the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  wrought.  The  panio  which  had 
driven  a  host  of  Pi-otestants  over-sea  to  flnd  refuge  at  Strasburg  or 
Geneva  soon  passed  away.  The  old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of 
outrageous  violence,  was  roused  ^ain  at  the  challenge  of  persecu- 
tion. A  Protestant  hung  a  string  of  puddings  round  a  priest's  neck 
in  derision  of  his  beads.  Thereetoredimnges  were  grossly  insulted. 
The  old  scurrilous  ballads  .were  heard  again  in  the  streets.  One 
miserable  wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed  the  priest  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's as  he  stood  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  more  for- 
midable sign  of  the  times  that  acts  of  violence  such  as  these  no 
longer  stirred  the  people  at  large  to  their  former  resentment. 
The  horror  of  the  persecution  left  no  room  for  other  feelings.  Ev- 
ery death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the  cause  of  its  victims, 
"You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousand  that  were  rank  Pa- 
pists," ran  a  letter  to  Bonner, "  within  these  twelve  months."  Bon- 
ner, indeed,  never  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  sick  of  his  work. 
Gardiner  was  dead,  and  the  energy  of  the  bishops  quietly  relaxed. 
But  Mary  had  no  tliought  of  hesitation  in  the  cause  she  had  begun. 
"  Rattling  letters"  from  the  Queen  roused  the  lagging  prelates  to 
fredh  persecution,  and  in  three  months  fifty  victims  were  hurried  to 
their  doom.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  to  the  stake.  Two  prelates  had  already  perishod ;  Hooper, 
the  Bishop  of  Olonoester,  had  been  burned  in  his  own  cathedral  oity; 
Fcrrars,  tlie  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  suffered  at  Caermarthon. 
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Latimer  uid  Bishop  Ridley  of  London  were  now  drawn  from  their 
prisons  at  Oxford.  "  Play  the  man,  Maater  Ridley,"  cried  the  old 
preacher  of  the  Reformatioc  as  the  flames  shot  up  around  him ; 
**we  shall  this  day  light  sncfa  a  candle,  by  Grod's  grace,  in  England 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  One  victim  remained,  far  be- 
neath many  who  had  preceded  him  in  character,  but  high  above 
tliem  in  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  other  prelatcH 
who  had  suffered  had  been  created  after  the  sejiarBtion  from  Rome, 
and  were  hardly  regarded  ss  bishops  by  their  opponents.  But, 
whatever  had  been  his  part  in  the  schism,  Cranmer  had  I'eceivcd 
his  pallium  from  the  Pope.  He  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  second  see  of  Western  Christendom.  To  bum  the  Primate 
of  the  English  Chuich  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out  meaner  victims 
from  all  hope  of  escape.  Bat  revenge  and  religions  zeal  alike  urged 
Hary  to  brmg  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  First  among  the  many  decis- 
ions ID  which  the  Archbishop  had  prostituted  justice  to  Henry's 
will  stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the  King's  marriage  with 
Catherine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard.  The  last  of  his  political 
acta  had  been  to  join,  whether  reluctantly  or  not,  in  the  shameless 
plot  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  great  position,  too, 
made  him  more  than  any  man  the  representative  of  tlie  religions 
revolution  which  had  passed  over  the  land.  His  figure  stood  with 
those  of  Henry  and  or  Cromwell  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given  to  the  character 
of  tbe  Reformation  under  Edward  was  due  wholly  to  Cranmer.  It 
waa  his  voice  that  men  heard  and  still  hear  in  the  accents  of  the 
English  Liturgy  which  he  compiled  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  Oxford. 
As  an  archbishop  Cranmer's  judgment  rested  with  no  meaner  ti'i- 
bnnal  than  that  of  Rome,  and  his  execution  was  necessarily  delayed. 
But  the  courage  which  he  had  shown  since  the  accession  of  Mary 
gave  way  the  moment  his  final  sentence  was  announced.  The  mor- 
u  cowardice  which  had  displayed  itself  in  his  miserable  compliance 
with  the  lust  and  despotism  of  Henry,  displayed  itself  again  in  the 
six  recantations  by  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon.  But  par- 
don was  impossible ;  and  Cranmer's  strangely  mingled  nature  found 
a  power  in  its  very  weakness  when  he  was  brought  into  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the  way  to  the  stake, 
"  Now,"  ended  his  address  to  the  hushed  congregation  before  him, 
"  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is 
the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  which  here  I 
now  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  by  ray  hand  contrary  to 
the  tmlh  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death 
to  save  my  life  if  it  might  be.  And  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offend- 
ed in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  be  the 
first  punished ;  for  if  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first  burned." 
**This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,"  he  again  exclaimed  at  the  stake, 
"therefore  it  shall  suffer  first  punishment ;"  and  holding  it  steadily 
in  the  flnrae, "  he  never  stirred  nor  cried"  till  life  was  gone. 
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It  was  with  the  iiDerriiig  iQstinct  of  a  popular  movement  that, 
amoD^  a  crowd  of  far  more  heroic  sufferera,  the  Frotestants  fixed, 
in  spite  of  his  rcoantntions,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Crsnmer  aa  the 
deaUi'blow  to  CathoUdsm  in  England.  For  one  man  who  felt  wiUi- 
iu  him  the  joy  of  Rowland  Taylor  at  the  prospect  of  the  stake, 
there  were  thonsands  who  felt  the  sbuddermg  dread  of  Cranmer. 
Ilie  triumphant  ory  of  Latimer  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his 
own;  but  the  sad  pathos  of  the  Pi-imale's  bamiliation  and  repent- 
ance fitrnok  choids  of  sympathy  and  pity  in  the  hearts  of  alL  It 
is  from  that  moment  that  we  may  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  blood  shed  in  the  caase  of  Ivome;  which,  bowerer  partial  and 
nnjust  it  must  seem  to  an  historic  observer,  still  lies  graven  deep 
in  the  temper  of  the  Knglish  people.  The  lailnre  of  any  attempt 
to  make  England  really  useful  to  the  Catholic  cause  became  clear 
even  to  the  oigoted  Philip;  and  on  the  disappearance  of  all  hope 
of  a  child,  he  l^t  the  country,  in  spite  of  Mary's  pasuonate  entreat- 
ies, never  to  return.  Bat  the  wretched  Queen  struggled  desperate- 
ly on.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  refusal  to  restore  the  con- 
fiscated Chnrch-landfi,  she  did  her  beat  to  undo  Henry's  work. 
She  refonnded  all  she  could  of  the  abbeys  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed. She  refused  the  fiiat-fruils  of  the  clergy.  Above  all,  she 
pressed  on  the  work  of  perBecution.  It  had  suuk  now  from  bishops 
and  priests  to  the  people  itself.  The  sufierers  were  sent  in  batches 
to  the  flames.  In  a  single  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them,  wom- 
en, were  burned  at  Stratford-k-Bow.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of 
Colchester  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  London,  tied  to  a 
single  rope.  A  new  commission  for  tlio  suppression  of  heresy  was 
exempted  by  royal  authority  from  all  restrictions  of  law  which  fet- 
tered its  activity.  The  universities  were  visited ;  and  the  corpses 
of  the  foreign  teachers  who  had  found  a  resting-place  there  onder 
Edward — Bncer,  Fagius,  and  Peter  Martyr — were  torn  from  their 
graves  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  penalties  of  martial  law  were 
threatened  against  the  possessors  of  heretical  books  issued  from 
Geneva;  the  treasonable  contents  of  which  indeed,  and  their  con- 
stant exhortations  to  rebellion  and  civil  war,  instly  called  for  stern 
repression.  But  the  loyalty  which  had  seated  Mary  on  the  throne 
was  fast  dying  away ;  and  petty  insurrections  showed  the  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling.  Open  sympathy  began  to  be  shown  to  the  suf- 
ferers for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  three  years  of  the  persecution 
three  hundred  victims  had  perished  at  the  stake.  The  people  sick- 
ened at  the  work  of  death.  The  crowd  round  the  fire  at  Smitfafield 
shouted  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  of  seven  martyrs  whom  Bonner  had 
oondemned,  and  prayed  in  its  turn  that  "God  would  strengthen 
them."  Disease  and  famine  quickened  the  general  discontent 
which  was  roused  when,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  given  at  her  mar- 
riage, Mary  dragged  England  into  a  war  to  support  Philip — who 
on  the  EmperoPs  resignation  had  succeeded  to  his  dominions  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  the  New  World — in  a  struggle  agunst  France. 
The  war  had  hardly  begun  when,  with  characteristic  secrecy  and 
energy,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung  himself  npon  Calus,  and  compelled 
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it  to  Bmrender  before  snccor  oonld  arrive.  "The  brightest  jewel 
in  the  EcglUh  crown,"  as  all  then  held  it  to  be,  waa  suddenly  reft 
away ;  and  the  Barrender  of  GnisnoB,  which  sooa  followed,  left  En- 
gland without  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent.  But  bo  profonnd 
was  the  dieoontent  that  even  this  blow  failed  to  rally  the  country 
round  the  Queen.  The  forced  loan  to  which  she  had  resorted  came 
in  riowly.  The  levies  mutinied  and  dispersed.  The  death  of  Mnry 
alone  averted  a  general  revolt,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiastio  joy  hailed 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 

B«oUon  m^EUzBiMtb.  isss-iseo. 

^A^iarilia. — Camden'i  "  Life  of  Eliiftbath."  For  the  ecdeaiaMJcal  qaeatic 
thia  period,  Stijpe's  "Annals  of  the  BefdnnBtioa,"  bii  "  Lifa  of  FnrkeT,"  and  tha 
'^Zurich  Letters,"  publisbed  br  the  Parksr  Society,  are  of  primaiy  iraportaoce. 
Cardinal  GranveUe'a  con-Mpooaence  illustnoea  the  polity  of  Spain,  and  M.  Tcnlot 
haa  published  a  Taloable  series  of  French  dispatches.  The  "Burleigh  Papers" 
(with  which  eompars  Narea'a  cnmhroas  "life  of  Lord  Burleigh")  and,  above  all, 
the  Sute  Fapen,  oow  being  colendnred  for  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  throw  a  new 
Ught  on  Elizabeth's  own  policy.     Mr.  Fraude's  acconnt  of  her  reign  (vols.  vii.  to 

»ii.)  is  of  high  valae,  and  bis  extracls  fi       '"        *"  '" 

M  ^mancas  have  cleared  up  man;  of  is 


Never  had  the  fortunes  of  England  sunk  to  a  lower  ebb  than  at 
the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  The  country 
-was  hamiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  rehellion 
by  the  bloodshed  and  misgovemment  of  Mary's  reign.  The  old 
social  discontent,  trampled  down  for  a  time  by  the  mercenary 
troops  of  Somerset,  still  remained  a  perpetual  menace  to  pnblio 
order.  The  religious  strife  had  passed  beyond  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, now  that  ttie  Reformers  were  parted  from  their  opponents 
by  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  party  of  the  New  Learning  all 
but  dissolved.  The  Catholics  were  bound  helplessly  to  Rome. 
Protestantism,  burned  at  home  and  hurled  into  exile  abroad,  had 
become  a  fiercer  thing;  and  was  pouring  baclc  from  Gen^a  with 
dreams  of  revolutionary  change  in  Church  and  State.  England, 
dragged  at  the  heela  of  Philip  into  a  useless  and  ruinous  war,  was 
left  without  an  ally  save  Spain  ;  while  i'rance,  mistress  of  Calais, 
became  mistress  ol  the  Channel.  Not  only  was  Scotland  a  stand- 
ing danger  in  the  North,  through  the  French  marriage  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  its  consequent  bondage  to  French  policy ;  but  its  queen 
had  assumed  the  style  and  arms  of  an  English  sovereign,  and 
threatened  to  rouse  every  Catholio  throngbont  the  realm  against 
Elizabeth's  title.  In  presence  of  this  host  of  dangers  the  country 
lay  ntterty  helpless,  without  army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  man- 
ning one ;  for  the  treasury,  already  drained  by  the  waste  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by  Mary's  restoration  of 
the  Cburch'lands,  and  by  the  cost  of  her  war  with  France. 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  queen.  Eliza- 
beth was  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally  she  had  much 
of  her  mother's  beanty;  her  figure  was  commanding,  her  face 
long,  but  queenly  and  mtelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.    She 
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had  grown  np,  amid  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's  Court,  a  bold 
horsewoman,  a  good  shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  Bkilled  musiciaD, 
and  an  aocomplitihed  scholar.  She  read  ereiy  morning  a  portioo 
of  Demosthenes,  and  could  "  rub  up  her  mety  Greek"  at  need  to 
bandy  pedantry  with  a  vice-chancellor.  But  ahe  was  fur  from  be- 
ing a  mere  pedant.  The  new  literature  which  was  springing  up 
around  her  found  constant  welcome  in  her  Court.  She  spoke 
Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as  her  mother  tongue.  She  was 
familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  In  spite  of  the  affectation  of 
her  style,  and  her  taste  for  anagrams  and  puerilities,  she  listen- 
ed with  delight  to  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  and  found  a  smile  for 
"Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  the  presence.  Her  moral 
temper  recalled  in  its  strange  contrasts  the  mixed  blood  within 
her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  From  her  father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  ad- 
dress, her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
Ele,  her  dauntiess  courage,  and  her  amazing  eelf-confidcncc.  Her 
arsh,  man-like  voice,  her  impetnons  will,  her  pride,  her  furions 
outbursts  of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor  blood.  She  rated 
great  nobles  as  if  they  were  school-boys,  she  met  the  insolence 
of  Essex  with  a  box  on  the  ear ;  she  would  break,  now  and  then, 
into  the  gravest  deliberations,  to  swear  at  her  ministei-s  like  a  fish- 
wife. But  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  violent  outlines  of  her 
Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  nature  she  de- 
rived from  Anno  Boleyn.  Splendor  and  pleasure  were  with  Elisa- 
beth the  very  air  she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in  per- 
petual progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  goi^ 
geous  pageants,  fanciful  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's  di-eam.  She 
loved  gayety  and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a  finished 
compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels. 
Her  dresses  were  innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old 
age,  the  vnnity  of  a  coquette  in  her  teens.  Ko  adulation  was  too 
fulsome  for  her,  do  flattery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.  "  To  see  her 
was  hejTveu,"  Hutton  told  her ;  "  the  lack  of  her  was  hell."  She 
would  play  with  her  rings,  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  deli- 
caov  of  her  hands ;  or  dance  a  coranto,  that  the  French  embassador, 
hidden  dexterously  behind  a  curtain,  might  report  her  sprightli- 
ness  to  his  master.  Her  levity,  her  fiivoloua  laughter,  her  unwom- 
anly jests  gave  color  to  a  thousand  scandals.  Her  character,  in 
fact,  like  her  portraits,  was  utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly 
reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing.  "So  instinct  of  delicacy 
veiled  the  volnptnous  temper  which  had  broken  out  in  the  romps 
of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  almost  ostentatiously  through- 
out her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a  sure  passport 
to  her  liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on  tlie  neck 
when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "  sweet  Robio," 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  Court. 

It  was  DO  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  held 
Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous 
woman ;  or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered  how  *'  a  wanton"  could 
hold  in  check  the  policy  of  the  EscuriaL     But  the  Elizabeth  whom 
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they  eaw  was  far  from  being  all  of  Elisabeth.  The  willfulness  of 
Henry,  the  triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn,  played  over  the  surface  of  a 
natnre  hard  as  steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type 
of  reason  untouched  by  imagination  or  passion.    Luxurious  and 

?ileaau re-loving  as  she  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  fmgal- 
y,  and  she  worked  hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  do  weight 
whatever  with  her  in  state  affairs.  The  coquette  of  the  presence- 
chamber  became  the  coolest  and  hardest  of  politioians  at  the 
Cosncil-board.  Fresh  from  the  flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would 
tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet;  she  was  herself  plain  and  down- 
right of  speech  with  her  coancilors,  and  she  looked  for  a  corre- 
sponding plainnesa  of  speech  in  return.  Her  expenditure  was  par- 
stmoniona,  and  even  miserly.  If  any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in 
her  actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  simplicity  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  often  underlie  a  woman's  fluoiuations  of  fueling. 
It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority  over 
the  statesmen  of  her  time.  Ko  nobler  group  of  ministers  ever 
gathered  round  a  council-board  than  thoae  who  gathei-ed  round 
the  Con n cil '  board  of  EliEabeth.  Bnt  she  is  the  instrument  of 
none.  She  listens,  Bho  weighs,  she  uses  or  puts  by  the  counsels  of 
each  in  tnm,  bnt  her  policy  as  a  whole  ia  her  own.  It  was  a  pol- 
icy, not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple  and 
obvious :  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England  ont  of  war,  to 
restore  civil  and  religious  order.  Something  of  womanly  caution 
and  timidity,  perhaps,  backed  the  passionless  indifference  with 
which  she  set  aside  the  lai^er  schemes  of  ambition  which  were 
ever  opening  before  her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of 
tho  Low  Conntries.  She  rejected  with  a  langh  the  offers  of  the 
Protestants  to  make  her  "  head  of  the  religion"  and  "  mistress  of 
the  seas."  But  her  amazing  success  in  the  end  sprang  mainly 
from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She  had  a  finer  sense  than 
any  of  her  counoilora  of  her  real  resources;  she  knew  instinctively 
how  lar  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do.  Her  cold,  criticu 
intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by  panic  either  to 
exaggerate  or  to  underestimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 

Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous 
sense,  Elizabeth  had  little  or  none ;  bnt  her  political  tact  was  un- 
erring. She  seldom  saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played 
with  a  hundred  courses,  fitfully  and  discursively,  as  a  musician 
runs  his  finger*  over  the  key-board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  npon  tho 
right  one.  Such  a  natnro  was  essentially  practical,  and  of  the 
present.  She  distrusted  a  plan,  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
speculative  range,  or  ita  ontlook  into  the  future.  Her  notion  of 
statemanship  lay  in  watching  how  things  turned  ont  around  her, 
and  in  seizing  the  moment  for  making  the  best  of  tliem.  A  pol- 
icy of  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was  not  only  nest 
suited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  resources  and  the 
transitional  character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief,  bnt  it 
waa  one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  peculiar  powers.  It  was 
a  policy  of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  in- 
genuity found  scope  for  their  exercise.     "No  war, my  lords,"  the 
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Qneen  used  to  cry  imperioaslv  at  the  CoanoU'boanI,  *'iio  wart" 
but  her  hatred  of  war  sprang  lees  from  averdon  to  blood  or  to  «x- 
pense,  real  as  was  her  avereioii  to  botfa,  than  from  the  fact  that 
peace  left  the  field  open  to  the  diplomatio  maDienvres  aod  in- 
trigues in  which  ehe  excelled.  It  was  her  delight  in  the  ooo- 
Bciousnees  of  her  ingenuity  which  broke  out  in  a  thousand  pnckish 
freaks,  freaks  in  which  one  cui  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the 
purpose  of  sheer  mystification.  She  reveled  in  "by-ways"  and, 
"  crooked  ways."  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as  a  cat  playa 
with  a  mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  felloe  delight  in  the 
mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims.  When  she  was  weary  of 
mystifying  foreign  statesmen,  she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in 
mvstifying  her  own  ministers.  Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story 
of  her  reign,  she  would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of 
England  or  the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  bad 
hoodwinked  and  outwitted  every  Btateaman  in  Europe  daring  fif- 
ty years.  Nor  was  her  trickery  witbont  political  valueL  Ignoble, 
inexpressibly  wearisome  as  the  Queen's  diplomacy  seema  to  na 
now,  tracing  it  as  we  do  through  a  thousand  dispatches,  it  succeed- 
ed in  its  main  end.  It  gained  time,  and  every  year  that  was  gun- 
ed  doubled  Elizabeth's  strength.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in 
the  Queen,  but  nothing  is  more  characteristic,  than  her  shame- 
less mendaoity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  lying,  but  in  the  profu- 
sion and  recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer 
in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual 
moans  of  meeting  a  difficulty ;  and  the  ease  with  which  she  assert- 
ed or  denied  whatever  suited  her  purpose  was  only  equaled  by  the 
cynical  indifference  with  which  ehe  met  the  eicposure  of  her  ties  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  was  answered.  The  same  purely  intellectual 
view  of  things  showed  itself  in  the  dexterous  use  she  made  of  ber 
very  faults.  Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of  detec- 
tion and  embarrassment  where  better  women  would  have  died  of 
shame.  She  screened  ber  tentative  and  hesitating  Btatesmanship 
under  the  natural  timidity  and  vacillation  of  her  sex.  She  tamed, 
her  very  luxury  and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  the  country  remained 
indifferent  to  its  penis,  as  it  saw  the  Queen  give  her  days  to  hawk- 
ing and  hunting,  and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity 
and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  diplomatic  comedies  she  played  with  the  saccesuve 
candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  necessities  made  ber  life  a 
lonely  one,  she  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war 
and  conspiracies  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  interviews,  or  of 

gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by  the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a 

iirtation. 

As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortnons  mazes  of  lyinz  and 
intrigue,  the  sense  of  her  greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt. But,  wrapped  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  the 
aims  of  her  policy  were  throughout  temperate  and  simple,  and  they 
were  pnrsned  with  a  singular  tenacity,  ^e  sudden  acta  of  ener> 
gy  which  from  time  to  time  broke  her  habitual  hesitation  proved 
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that  it  TOB  no  hesitation  of  weaknees.  Elizabeth  could  wait  and 
finesse ;  but  when  the  hour  was  come  she  could  strike,  and  strike 
hard.  Her  natural  temper,  indeed,  tended  to  a  rash  Belf-confidence 
rather  than  to  self-diatruaL  She  had,  as  stron?  natures  always 
IiSTe,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her  luck,  "  I^r  Majesty  counts 
much  on  fortune,"  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly ;  "  I  wish  she  would 
Ennt  more  in  Almighty  God."  The  diplomatists  who  censured  at 
oue  moment  her  in-eaolution,  her  delay,  her  changes  of  frout,  oen- 
■ured  at  the  next  her  "  obstinacy,"  her  iron  will,  her  defiance  of 
what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  "  This  woman,"  Philip's 
eQvoy  wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance — "this  woman  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  hundred  thousand  devils."  To  her  own  subjects,  in- 
deed, who  knew  nothing  of  her  mantnuvres  and  retreats,  of  her 
"by-ways"  and  "crook^  ways,"  she  aeemed  the  embodiment  of 
dauDtless  resolution.  Brave  as  tbey  were,  the  men  who  swept  the 
Spanish  main  or  glided  between  the  iceberg  of  Baffin's  Bay  nev- 
er doubted  that  the  palm  of  braveiy  lay  with  their  Queen.  Her 
steadiness  and  course  in  the  pursuit  of  ber  aims  were  equaled  by 
the  wisdom  with  which  she  chose  the  men  to  accomplish  them. 
She  had  a  qnick  eye  for  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  wonderful  power 
of  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service.  None  of  our  sover- 
eigns ever  gathered  such  a  group  of  advisers  to  their  Council- 
board  as  gathered  round  the  Council-board  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
sagacity  which  chose  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  was  just  as  un- 
erring iu  its  choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agents.  Her  success,  in- 
deed, iu  seonring  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end,  with 
t!ie  single  exception  of  Leicester,  precisely  the  I'i^ht  men  for  the 
work  she  set  them  to  do,  sprang  in  ^reat  measure  Irom  the  noblest 
chamcteristio  of  her  intellect.  If  in  loftiness  of  aim  her  temper 
fell  below  many  of  the  tempers  of  her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its 
range,  in  the  universality  of  its  sympathy,  it  stood  far  above  them 
&1L  Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry  with  Spenser  and  philosophy 
with  Bruno ;  she  conld  discuss  euphuism  with  Lyly,  and  enjoy 
tike  chivalry  of  Essex ;  she  could  turn  from  talk  of  the  last  fash- 
ions to  pore  with  Cecil  over  dispatches  and  treasury-books ;  she 
.  could  pass  from  tracking  traitors  with  Walsingham  to  settle  points 
of  doctrine  with  Parker,  or  to  calculate  with  Frobisherthe  chances 
of  tv  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies,  The  versatility  and  many- 
sidedness  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  understand  every  phase  of 
Che  intellectual  movement  of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
on  its  higher  representatives.  But  the  gi-eatness  of  the  Queen  rests 
above  all  on  her  power  over  her  people.  We  have  had  grander 
uid  nobler  miers,  but  none  so  popular  as  Elizabeth.  The  passion 
or  love,  of  lovalty,  of  admiration,  which  finds  its  most  perfect  ex- 
pression in  the  Faerie  Queen,"  pulsed  as  intensely  through  the 
veins  of  her  meanest  subjects.  To  England,  during  her  reign  of 
half  a  century,  she  was  a  virgin  and  a  trotestant  (jueen ;  and  her 
immorality,  her  absolute  want  of  religious  enthusiasm,  failed  ut- 
terly to  blur  the  brightness  of  the  national  ideal  Her  worst  acta 
broke  fruittessly  against  the  general  devotion.  A  Puritan,  whose 
band  she  hacked  off  in  afre&kof  tyrannous  resentment,  waved  the 
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Btnmp  round  his  head,  and  ehouted  "  God  save  Qneen  Elicabetb." 
Of  her  faatts,  indeed,  England  beyond  the  circle  of  her  conrt  koeir 
little  or  nothing.  The  Bhiftings  of  her  diplomacy  were  never 
Been  outside  tlie  royal  closet.  The  nation  at  lar^e  conld  only 
jndge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  main  outlinee,  by  its  teniperance 
and  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  bv  its  Buccess.  But  every  English- 
man was  able  to  judge  Elixabetn  in  her  rule  at  home,  in  her  love 
of  peace,  her  instinot  of  order,  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  her 
government,  the  judicious  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
among  warring  factions,  which  gave  the  country  an  unexampled 
tranquillity  at  a  time  when  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe 
was  torn  with  civil  war.  Every  sign  of  the  growing  prosperity, 
the  sight  of  Xiondon  as  it  became  the  mart  of  the  world,  of  state- 
ly mansionB  as  they  rose  on  every  manor,  told,  and  justly  told, 
in  Elizabeth's  favor.  In  one  act  of  her  civil  administration  she 
showed  the  boldness  and  originality  of  a  gi-eat  ruler ;  for  the  open- 
ing of  her  reign  saw  her  face  the  social  difficulty  which  had  eo 
long  impeded  English  progress,  by  the  issue  of  a  commiEsion  of  in- 
quiry wbich  ended  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  eyEtcm 
of  poor  laws.  For  commerce,  indeed,  laws  could  do  little,  and 
Elizabetli'B  active  interference  hindered  rather  than  furthered  its 
advance;  but  the  interference  was  for  the  most  part  well  meant, 
and  her  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  London  Exchange  was  a  trib- 
ute on  the  part  of  the  merchant  class- to  the  interest  with  which 
she  watched,  and  shared  peraonally  in,  its  enterprises.  Her  thrill 
won  a  general  gratitude.  The  memories  of  the  Terror  and  of  the 
martyrs  threw  into  bright  relief  the  aversion  from  bloodshed 
whicn  was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  reign,  and  never  wholly  want- 
ing through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  all,  there  was  a  general  con- 
fit^nce  in  her  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her 
Soger  was  always  on  the  public  pntse.  She  knew  exactly  when 
she  could  resist  the  feeling  of  her  peopIe,and  when  she  must  give 
way  before  the  new  seutiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  had 
unconsciously  fostered.  But  when  she  retreated,  her  defeat  had 
all  the  grace  of  victory;  and  the  frankness  and  unreser^'e  of  her 
surrender  won  back  at  once  the  love  that  her  resistance  had  lost 
Her  attitude  at  home,  in  fact,  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  pride  in 
the  well-being  of  her  subjects,  and  whose  longing  for  their  favor, . 
were  the  one  warm  touch  in  the  coldness  of  ner  natural  temper. 
If  Elizabeth  could  be  said  to  love  any  thing,  she  loved  England. 
"  Nothing,"  she  said  to  her  first  Parliament  in  words  of  unwonted 
fire, "nothing, no  worldly  thing  under  the  snn, is  so  dear  to  nie  as 
the  love  and  good-will  of  my  subjeots."  And  the  love  and  good- 
will which  were  so  dear  to  her  she  fully  won. 

She  clung  perhaps  to  her  popularity  the  more  passionately  thut 
it  hid  in  some  measure  fi-om  her  the  terrible  loneliness  of  her  life- 
She  was  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  last  of  Henry's  children,  and 
her  nearest  ■'elatives  were  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Honse  of  Suffolk; 
one  the  avowed,  the  other  the  secret  claimant  of  her  throne. 
Among  her  mother's  kindred  she  found  but  a  distant  cousin. 
Whatever  womanly  tenderness  she  had,  wrapped  itself  around 
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Leicester;  but  a  marriage  with  Leicester  was  impossible;  and  ev- 
ery other  UQion,  could  she  even  have  bent  to  one,  was  denied  to 
her  by  the  political  difficulties  of  her  position.  The  one  cry  of 
bitterness  which  burst  from  Elizabeth  revealed  her  terrible  sense 
of  tbo  solitude  of  her  life.  "The  Queen  of  Soots,"  she  cried  at  thi 
birth  of  James,  "  has  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  barren  atouk' 
But  the  loneliness  of  her  position  only  reflected  the  loneliness  of 
her  nature.  She  stood  utterly  apart  from  the  world  around  her; 
sometimes  above  it,  sometimes  below  it,  bnt  never  of  it.  It  was 
only  on  her  intellectual  side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the  England 
of  her  day.  All  its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her. 
was  a  time  when  men  were  bein";  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  i 
moral  eaet^y  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  through  the  whole 
people;  when  honor  and  enthusiasm  took  colors  of  poetio  beauty, 
and  religion  became  a  chivalry.  But  the  finer  aentiments  of  the 
men  around  her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair  tints  of  a  pic- 
ture would  have  touched  her.  She  made  her  market  with  equal 
indifference  out  of  the  heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  big- 
otry of  Philip.  The  noblest  aims  and  lives  were  only  counters  on 
her  board.  She  was  the  one  soul  in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of 
Sl Bartholomew  stirred  to  no  lasting  thirst  for  vengeance;  and 
while  England  was  thrilling  with  its  triumph  over  the  Armada, 
its  queen  was  coolly  grumbling  over  the  cost,  and  making  her 
profit  out  of  the  spoiled  provisions  she  had  ordered  for  the  fleet 
that  saved  her.  To  the  voice  of  gratitude,  indeed,  she  was  ab- 
solutely deaf  She  accepted  service  such  as  had  been  never  ren- 
dered to  an  English  sovereign,  without  a  thought  of  return.  Wal- 
singham  spent  his  fortune  ui  saving  her  life  and  her  throne,  and 
she  left  him  to  die  a  beggar.  Whatever  odium  or  loss  her  manceu- 
vres  incurred  she  flung  upon  her  councilors.  To  screen  her  part 
in  Mary's  death  she  called  on  Davison  to  perish  broken-hearted  in 
the  Tower,  But  as  if  by  a  strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  want 
of  sympathy  that  she  owed  some  of  the  grander  features  of  her 
character.  If  she  was  without  love,  she  was  without  hate.  She 
cherished  no  petty  resentments ;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  sus- 
pieioD  of  the  men  who  served  her.  She  was  indifierent  to  abuse. 
'  Her  good-humor  was  never  ruffled  by  the  ohat|![es  of  wantonness 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  Jesuits  had  filled  every  court  in  En- 
rope,  She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Her  life  became  at  last  the 
mark  for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the  thought  of  peril  was  the 
one  hardest  to  bring  home  to  her.  Even  when  the  Catholic  plots 
broke  out  in  her  very  household,  she  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
for  the  removal  of  Catholics  from  her  court. 

It  was  this  moral  isolation  which  told  so  strangely  both  for 
good  and  for  evil  on  her  policy  toward  the  Church.  No  woman 
ever  lived  who  was  so  totally  destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  relig- 
ion. While  the  world  around  her  was  being  swayed  more  and 
more  by  theological  beliefs  and  controversies,  Elizabeth  was  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  them.  She  was  a  child  of  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence rather  than  of  the  New  Learning;  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  and 
her  attitude  toward  the  enthusiasm  of  her  time  was  that  of  Iiorec 
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zo  de'  Medici  toward  Savonarola,  Her  mind  was  tinnifflad  by  tbs 
spiritual  problems  which  were  vexing  the  minds  around  ber;  to 
£ilizabeth,  indeed,  they  vera  not  only  unintelligible,  they  were  a 
little  ridicuIouB.  She  had  the  eame  i ntel I ectnaf  contempt  for  the 
coarser  Bunerstition  of  the  Romaniat  as  for  the  bigotry  of  the  Prot- 
estant. She  ordered  images  to  be  flung  into  the  fire,  and  quizzed 
the  Puritans  as  "  brethren  in  Christ"  Bat  she  had  no  aort  of  re- 
ligious aversion  for  either  Funtan  or  Papist.  The  Protestants 
grnmbled  at  the  Catholio  nobles  whom  she  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence. The  Catholics  grumbled  at  the  Protestant  statesmen  whom 
she  called  to  her  Council-board.  But  to  Elizabeth  the  arrange- 
ment  -was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at 
theoloi^ical  difierenoes  in  a  purely  political  light.  She  agreed 
with  fienry  the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom  was  well  worth  a  maao. 
It  seemed  an  obvious  thing  to  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a  point  in  negotiation 
by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her  chapeL  The  first  interest  in  her 
own  mind  was  the  interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  conid 
understand  how  it  could  fail  to  be  first  in  every  one's  miod.  Her 
ingenuity  set  itself  to  construct  a  system  in  which  ecclesiastical 
unity  should  not  jar  against  the  rights  of  conscience ;  a  compro- 
mise which  merely  required  outer  "  conformity"  to  the  established 
worship  while,  as  she  was  never  weary  of  repeating,  it "  left  opin- 
ion free."  For  this  purpose  she  fell  back  fi-om  the  very  first  on 
the  system  of  Henry  the  £ighth.  "I  will  do,"  she  told  the  Span- 
ish embassador, "  as  ray  father  did,"  She  let  the  connection  with 
Rome  drop  quietly  without  any  overt  act  of  separation.  The  first 
work  of  her  Parliament  was  to  undo  the  work  of  Mary,  to  repeal 
the  Statutes  of  Heresy,  to  dissolve  the  refounded  monasteries,  and 
to  restore  the  roval  supremacy.  At  her  entry  into  London  Eliza- 
beth kissed  the  English  Bible  which  the  citizens  had  presented  to 
her,  and  promised  "  diligently  to  read  therein."  Farther  she  had  do 
personal  wish  to  go.  A  third  of  the  Council  and  two-thirds  of  the 
people  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical  changes  in  religion  as  the 
Queen.  Among  the  gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  only  the  yonnger  and  meaner  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  soon  necessary  to  go  farther.  If  the  Protestants  were 
the  less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more  vigorous  par> 
ty;  and  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Oeneva  brought  with  them 
a  fiercer  hatred  of  Catholicism.  Transubstantiation  and  the  mssa 
were  identified  with  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  while  Edward'sPrayer- 
book  wag  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  raartyr&  But  in  her 
restoration  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  some  slight  alterations 
made  by  Elizabeth  in  its  langnage  showed  her  wie^  to  conciliate 
the  Catholica  as  far  as  possible.  She  had  no  mind  to  commit  her- 
self to  the  system  of  the  protectorate.  She  dropped  the  words 
"  Head  of  the  Church"  from  the  royal  title.  The  Forty-two  Ar^ 
oles  were  left  for  some  years  in  abeyance.  If  Elizabeth  had  had 
her  will,  she  would  have  retained  the  oelibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
restored  the  use  of  crucifixes  in  the  churches.  But  she  was  again 
foiled  by  the  increased  bitterness  of  the  religions  division.    The 
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London  mob  tore  down  the  croBsee.in  the  Btreeta.  Her  attempt 
to  ret&in  the  crucifix  fell  dead  before  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Marian  blshope,  with 
a  single  exception,  diecerned  the  Protestant  drift  of  the  ohaoges 
she  was  making,  and  bore  imprisonment  and  deprivation  rather 
tban  accept  them.  Bat  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  compromise 
of  Elizabeth  eeems  to  hare  been  fairly  acceptable^  The  whole  of 
^be  clergy,  save  two  hundred,  snhmitted  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  adopted  the  Prayer-book.  No  marked  repugnance  to  the  new 
worship  was,  shown  by  the  people  at  large,  Aad  Elizabeth  was  able 
to  tarn  from  qaestions  of  belief  to  the  qnestion  of  order,-  On  one 
poiDt  in  the  treatment  of  the  Church  she  was  resolved  to  make  nc 
aifierence.  To  the  end  of  her  reign  she  remained  as  bold  a  plun- 
derer of  its  wealth  as  either  of  her  predecessors,  and  carved  out 
rewards  for  her  ministers  from  the  Church-lands  with  a  queenly 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  property,  liord  Burleigh  built  up  the 
estate  of  the  House  of  Cecil  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  see  of  Pe- 
terborough. The  neighborhood  of  Hatton  Garden  to  Ely  Place 
recalls  the  spoliation  of  another  bishopric  in  lavor  of  the  Queen's 
nprightlv  cl^cellor.  Her  reply  to  the  bishop's  protest  against 
tnis  robbery  showed  what  Elizabeth  meant  by  her  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  "Proud  prelate,"  she  wrote,  "you  know  what  you 
were  before  I  made  you  what  yon  are  1  If  you  do  not  immediate- 
ly comply  with  my  request,  by  God,  I  will  unfrock  you  1"  But  she 
eu&red  no  plunder  save  her  own,  and  she  was  earnest  for  the  res- 
toration of  order  and  decency  in  the  outer  arrangements  of  the 
Church. 

Her  selection  of  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
her  ageut  in  its  reoi^anizaiion,  was  probably  dictated  by  the  cot- 
respondeuoe  of  his  character  with  tbat  of  the  Queen.  Theolog- 
ically the  Primate  was  a  moderate  man,  but  he  was  resolute  to  re- 
store order  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church.  The 
whole  machinery  of  public  religion  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  rapid  and  radical  changes  of  the  past  two  reigns.  In  some 
dioceses  a  third  of  the  parishes  were  without  clergymen.  The 
cfanrches  themselyefl  were  falling  into  ruin.  The  majority  of  the 
parish  priests  were  still  Catholic  in  heart.  In  the  North,  indeed, 
they  made  little  disguise  of  their  reactionary  tendencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Froteetant  minority  among  the  clergy  were 
already  disgusting  the  people  by  their  violence  and  greed.  Chap- 
ters had  begun  to  plunder  their  own  estates  by  leases  and  fines, 
and  by  feUmg  timber.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy  were  a  per- 
petual scandal,  a  scandal  which  was  increased  when  the  gorgeous 
vestments  of  the  old  worship  were  cut  up  into  gowns  and  hodioes 
for  the  priests'  wives.  The  new  services  became  scenes  of  utter 
disorder,  where  the  clergy  wore  what  dress  they  pleased,  and  the 
communicant  stood  or  sat  as  he  liked ;  while  toe  old  altars  were 
broken  down,  and  the  communion-table  was  often  a  bare  board 
upon  trestles.  The  people,  naturally  enough,  were  found  to  be 
"utterly  devoid  of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "as  to  a  Hay- 
game."    To  the  difficulties  which  Parker  found  in  the  temper  of 
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the  Reformers  and  their  opponents,  new  diffioulties  were  added 
by  the  freaks  of  the  Queen.  If  she  had  no  convictions,  she  bad 
tastes ;  and  her  taste  revolted  from  the  bareness  of  Protestant 
ritual,  and, above  all,  from  the  marriage  of  priests.  "Leave  that 
alone,"  she  shouted  to  Dean  Noweli  from  the  royal  closet  as  he 
denounced  the  use  of  images;  "stick  to  your  text,  Master  Dean; 
leave  that  alone !"  Parker,  however.  Was  firm  in  resisting  thet 
introduction  of  the  crucifix  or  of  celibacy,  and  Elizabeth  showed 
her  resentment  at  his  firmness  by  an  insult  to  his  wife.  Married 
ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as  "  Madam,"  unmarried  ladies 
as  "Mistress;"  and  when  Mrs.  Parker  advanced  at  the  close  of  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen, 
Elizabeth  feigned  a  momentary  hesitation.  "Madam,"  she  said 
at  last, "  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  loath  to  call  you ; 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,"  Bnt  freaks  of  this 
sort  had  little  real  influence  on  the  Queen's  policy,  or  on  the  steady 
support  which  she  gave  to  the  Primate  in  his  work  of  order.  The 
vacant  sees  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with  learned  and  able 
men;  the  plunder  of  the  Church  by  the  nobles  was  checked;  and 
Kngland  was  settling  quietly  down  again  in  religions  peace,  when 
a  prohibition  from  Rome  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholics  at  the 
new  worship.  The  order  was  widely  obeyed,  and  the  obedience 
was  accepted  by  Elizabeth  as  a  direct  act  of  defiance.  Heavy 
"fines  for  recnsanoy,"  levied  on  all  who  absented  themselves  from 
oh  arch,  became  a  constant  soai'ce  of  supply  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
Meanwhile  Parker  was  laboring  for  a  uuitbrmity  of  taith  and  wor- 
ship among  the  clergy.  Of  the  Forty-two  Articles  enjoined  by 
Edward,  thirty-nine  were  restored  as  a  standard  of  belief,  and  a 
commission  was  opened  by  the  Queen's  order  at  Lambeth,  with 
the  Primate  at  its  head,  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  all 
matters  of  public  worship.  At  one  critical  moment  the  extreme 
Protestants  took  alarm,  church- wardens  in  London  refused  to  pro- 
vide surplices,  and  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  more 
recalcitrant  ministers.  But  the  work  of  the  commission  was  too 
clearly  needed  to  be  permanently  resisted;  the  more  extreme 
Protestants  were  suffered  to  preaah  by  connivance;  and  through- 
out the  Church  at  large  some  kind  of  decent  order,  was  restorecL 

The  settlement  of  raligion,  however,  was  the  least  pressing  of 
the  cares  which  met  Elizabeth  as  she  mounted  the  throne.  The 
country  was  drained  by  war ;  yet  she  could  only  free  herself  from 
war,  and  from  the  dependence  on  Spain  which  it  involved,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  Calais.  Bnt  though  peace  had  been  won 
by  the  sacrifice,  France  remained  openly  hostile ;  the  Dauphin  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  their  pretensions  became  a  source  of  im- 
mediate danger  through  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Soot- 
land  To  understand,  however,  what  had  taken  place  there,  we 
mast  cursorily  review  the  past  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom. 
From  the  moment  when  England  finally  abandoned  the  fruitless 
effort  to  subdne  it,  the  story  of  Scotland  had  been  a  miserable 
one.    Whatever  peace  might  be  concluded,  a  sleepless  dread  of 
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tlie  old  danger  from  the  South  tied  the  country  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  dragged  it  into  the  vortex  of  the  Hnndrad  Years' 
War.  But  after  the  great  defeat  and  capture  of  David  in  the 
field  of  Neville's  Cross,  the  struggle  died  down  on  both  sides  into 
marauding  forays  and  battles,  liKe  those  of  Otterburn  and  HomiU 
don  Hill,  in  which  alternate  victories  were  woil  by  the  feudal  lords 
of  the  Scotch  or  English  border.  The  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase" 
brings  home  to  ns  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  darinE;  and  defiance 
which  stirred  Sidney's  heart "  like  a  trumpet;"  but  its  effect  on  the 
internal  development  of  Scotland  was  utterly  ruinous.  The  houses 
of  Douglas  and  of  March,  which  it  had  raised  into  supremacy,  only 
interrupted  their  strife  with  £n[;land  to  battle  fiercely  with  one 
another  or  to  coerce  the  King,  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank,  in 
fact,  into  insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  estinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Bruce.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not  only  arrested,  but 
even  rolled  back,  the  national  industry  and  prosperity.  The  conn- 
try  was  a  chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the  peasant  and 
the  trader  were  the  victims  of  feudal  outrage.  The  border  became 
a  lawless  land,  where  robbery  and  violence  reigned  utterly  with- 
ont  check.  So  pitiable  seemed  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  drew  together  at  last  to  swoop  upon  it  as 
a  certain  prey ;  but  the  common  peril  united  the  factions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved  the  Lowlands  from  the 
role  of  the  Celt.  A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  line  of  its  worth- 
less kings.  Schooled  by  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  the 
First  returned  to  his  realm  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers,  as  he  was 
the  first  of  her  poets.  In  the  twelve  years  of  a  short  but  wonder- 
ful reign,  justice  and  order  were  restored  for  a  while,  the  Parlia- 
ment organized  on  the  English  model,  the  clans  of  the  Highlands 
assailed  m  their  own  fastnesses  and  reduced  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
"Saxon"  king.  He  turned  to  assail  the  great  houses,  but  feudal 
violence  was  still  too  strong  for  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  a  band 
of  raffians  who  had  burst  into  the  roynl  chamber  left  the  King  lite- 
less,  with  sixteen  stabs  in  his  body.  The  death  of  James  was  the 
signal  for  an  open  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  House  of 
Douglas  and  the  Crown,  which  lasted  through  half  a  century. 
Order,  however,  crept  gradually  in  j  the  exile  of  the  Douglases 
left  the  Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in  the  Lowlands ;  while  their 
dominion  over  the  Highlands  was  secured  by  the  min  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  fatal  contest  with  England  ceased  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor;  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  hound  for  a  time  the  two  kingdoms  together  by  bestow- 
ing the  hand  of  his  daughter  I^Iargaret  on  the  Scottish  king.  The 
nnioD  was  soon  dissolved,  however,  by  his  son's  claims  of  suprem- 
acy, and  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey;  war  broke  out  anew,  and 
the  terrible  defeat  an(£  death  of  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden  Field 
involved  his  realm  in  the  tnrbolence  and  misrule  of  a  minority. 
The  aotual  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the  Fifth,  had  hardly  be- 
gun when  hia  sympathies  with  the  English  Catholics  aided  the 
ambition  of  Somerset  in  plunging  the  two  countries  into  a  fresh 
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struggle.  His  defeat  ftt  Solway  Moor  brought  the  youDg  King 
broke D-hearted  to  his  grave.  "It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  ro 
with  a  lass,"  he  cried,  as  they  brought  him  on  his  death-bed  the 
news  of  Mary  Stuart's  birth.  The  hand  of  his  infant  successor  at 
once  became  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  England  and  France. 
Had  Mary,  as  Somerset  desired,  been  wedded  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  by  tha 
union  of  the  two  realms ;  but  the  recent  bloodshed  had  imbit* 
tered  Scotland,  and  tlie  high-banded  way  in  which  the  English 
statesmen  had  pushed  their  marriage  project  completed  the  breach. 
Somerset's  iuvasion  and  victory  at  I^ukie  Clough  only  enabled 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  French  wife  of  James  the  Fitith,  who  had  be- 
come regent  of  the  realm  at  his  death,  to  induce  the  Scotch  es- 
tates to  consent  to  the  nnion  of  her  child  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  Crown,  the  Danphin  Francis.  From  that  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Queen  on  the  English  throne 
became  so  formidable  a  danger  as  to  drive  Mryj  Tudor  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  Bat  the  danger  became  a  still 
greater  one  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy  no 
Catholic  acknowledged,  and  whose  religions  attitude  tended  to 
throw  the  Catholio  party  into  her  rival's  hands. 
In  npite  of  the  peace  with  Fi-ance,  therefore,  Francis  and  Mary 

Eersisted  in  their  pretensions;  and  a  French  force  which  occnpied 
fiith  was  slowly  increased,  with  the  connivance  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
The  appearance  of  this  force  on  the  border  was  intended  to  briug 
about  a  Catholic  rising.  But  the  hostility  between  France  and 
Spain  bound  Philip,  for  the  moment,  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth; 
and  his  influence  over  the  Catholics  secured  quiet  for  a  time.  Tlie 
Queen,  too,  played  with  their  hopes  of  a  religious  reaction  by  talk 
of  her  own  conversion,  by  the  i-eintroduction  of  the  crucifix  into 
her  chapel,  and  by  plans  for  her  marriage  with  an  Anstrian  and 
Catholic  prince.  Meanwhile  she  parried  the  blow  in  Scotland  it- 
self,  where  the  Reformation  had  just  began  to  g^n  ground,  by  se- 
cretly encouraging  the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  as  the  no- 
bles who  headed  the  Protestant  party  were  styled,  to  rise  against 
the  Regent.  Elizabeth's  diplomacy  gained  her  a  year,  and  her 
matchless  activity  used  the  year  to  good  purpose.  Order  was  re- 
stored throughout  England,  the  Church  was  reomanized,  the  debts 
of  the  Crown  were  paid  off,  the  treasury  recruited,  a  navy  created, 
and  a  force  was  ready  for  action  in  the  North,  when  the  defeat  of 
her  Scotch  adherents  forced  her  at  last  to  throw  aside  the  mask. 
As  yet  f)he  stood  almost  atoue  in  her  self-reliance.  Spain,  while 
supporting  her,  believed  her  I'uin  to  be  certain ;  France  despised 
her  chances ;  her  very  Council  was  in  despair.  The  one  minister 
in  whom  she  really  confided  was  Cecil,  the  youngest  and  boldest 
of  her  advisers,  and  even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  success.  But  Ilea 
and  hesitation  were  no  sooner  put  aside,  than  the  Queen's  vigor 
and  tenacity  came  fairly  into  play.  Winter,  the  English  admiral, 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  Forth,  and  forced  B'Oysel,  the  French 
commander,  to  fall  back  npon  Leith  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  crushing  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.     Franco 
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vas  taken  by  surprise,  and  could  give  little  help  save  by  negotia- 
tion j  but  Elizabeth  refused  to  accept  any  terms  save  the  with- 
drawal of  eveiy  Frenchman,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  claim 
of  Mary  Stuart  upon  her  crown.  On  the  refusal  of  these  terms, 
I^rd  Grey  moved  over  the  border  with  8000  men  to  join  tlie 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  siege  of  Leith.  The  Scots,  in- 
deed, gave  little  aid;  and  Philip,  in  his  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's 
sadden  strength,  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise, 
while  an  assanit  on  the  town  signally  failed.  But  Elizabeth  was 
immovable.  Famine  did  its  work  better  than  the  sword;  and  in 
theTreaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  bought  the  liberatiou  of  their 
army  by  a  pledge  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  and  by  an  admiEHion 
of  the  Queen's  title  to  her  throne ;  the  government  of  Scotland 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  itsTorda ;  and  the  provision 
which  secured  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion bound  to  Elizabeth  a  party  which  would  be  of  eenice  to  her 
in  any  danger  from  the  North. 
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The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war  revealed  enddenly  to  Eurape  the 
vigor  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  real  strength  of  her  throne.  She  had 
freed  herself  from  the  control  of  Philip,  she  had  defied  France,  she 
had  averted  the  danger  from  the  Korth  by  the  creation  of  an  En- 

f;liRh  party  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  same  use  of  re- 
igiona  divisions  noon  gave  her  a  similar  check  on  the  hostility  of 
France.  The  Hugnenots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called, 
had  become  a  formidable  party  under  the  guidance  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny;  and  the  defeat  of  their  risinjr  against  the  family  of  the 
Guises,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  French  Catholics  and  were 
Bspreme  at  the  Court  of  Frsncis  and  Mary,  threw  them  on  the  sup- 
port and  alliance  of  Elizabeth.  But  if  the  decisive  outbreak  of 
the  great  religious  struggle,  so  long  looked  for  between  the  Old 
F'aith  and  the  New,  gave  Elizabeth  strength  abroad,  it  weakened 
her  at  home.  Her  CathoHo  subjects  lost  all  hope  of  her  conver- 
sion as  they  saw  the  Qneen  allying  herself  with  the  Scotch  lords 
and  the  French  Huguenots;  her  hopes  of  a  religious  compromise 
in  matters  of  worship  were  broken  ny  the  issue  of  a  Papal  brief 
which  forbade  attendance  at  the  English  service;  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  freed  like  herself  from  the  fear  of  France  by  its  religious 
divisions,  no  longer  hold  the  English  Catholics  in  check.  He  was 
preparing,  in  fact,  to  take  a  new  political  stand  as  the  patron  of 
Catholicism  throughout  the  world ;  and  his  troops  were  directed 
to  support  the  Guises  in  the  civil  war  which  broJte  out  after  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  to  attack  the  heretics  wherever 
they  might  find  them.    "  Religion,"  he  told  Elizabeth, "  was  being 
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made  a  cloak  for  anarchv  and  revolntion."  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  tlie  last  hopes  ot  the  English  Catholics  were  dispielled  by 
the  Queen's  lef'usal  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  T^ent,  that 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  the  death  of  her  husband  had  left  a  stranger 
in  trance,  landed  suddenly  at  Leith.  Qirl  as  she  was,  and  she 
was  only  nineteen,  she  was  hardly  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to 
Elizabeth  herself,  while  in  fire  and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper 
she  stood  high  above  her.  She  brought  with  her  the  voluptuous 
refinement  of  tbe  French  Renascence ;  she  wonld  lounge  for  days 
in  bed,  and  rise  only  at  night  for  dances  and  music.  Bat  her 
frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  fatigue ;  she  galloped  ninety 
miles  after  her  last  defeat  without  a  panse  save  to  change  horses. 
She  loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring  of  arms;  as  she  rode 
in  a  foray  against  Huntley,  the  grim  swordsman  beside  her  heard 
her  wish  she  was  a  man,  "to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  field,  or  to  watch  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Qlasgow  buckler 
and  a  broadsword."  But  iu  the  closet  she  was  as  cool  and  astute 
n  politician  as  Elizabeth  herself;  with  plans  as  subtle,  but  of  a  far 
wider  and  grander  range  than  the  Queeu's.  "Whatever  policy  is 
in  all  the  chief  and  beat  practiced  heads  of  Fi-ance,"wi'ote  an  En- 
glish envoy,  "  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all  the 
subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory, 
or  she  can  fetch  it  out  with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beauty,  her  ex- 
quisite grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of 
affection,  her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gayety,  ner 
womanly  tears,  her  man-like  courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of  her 
nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke  from  her  at  every  intense 
moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell  over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  to  Enollys,  the  sternest 
Puntan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in  her  captivity  to  be  "a  notable 
woman."  "  She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honor  besides 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate  royal.  She  showeth  a  dispo- 
sition to  speak  much,  to  bo  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to  be  very  famil- 
iar. She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  on  her  enemies. 
She  showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of 
victory.  She  desires  mnch  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 
commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of  her  country 
though  they  he  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice 
even  in  her  friends."  As  yet  men  knew  nothing  of  the  atem  big- 
otry, the  intensity  of  passion,  which  lay  beneath  the  winning  sur- 
face of  Mary's  womanhood.  But  they  at  once  recognized  her  po- 
litical ability.  She  had  seized  eagerly  on  the  new  strength  which 
was  given  her  by  her  husband's  i^ath.  Her  cause  was  no  longer 
hampered,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  by  a  national  jealousy 
of  French  interference.  It  was  with  a  resolve  to  break  the  leagno 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch  Protestants,  to  unite  her  own 
realm  around  her,  and  thus  to  give  a  firm  base  for  her  intrigues 
among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mary  landed  at  Leith.  The 
effect  of  her  presence  was  marvelous.  Her  personal  fasoination 
revived  the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to  her  feet. 
Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Calviuistic  preachers,  atone 
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wittiBtood  ber  spelL  The  rough  Scotch  noblee  owned  that  there 
was  in  Mary  "  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched." 
A  promise  uf  religioaa  toleration  united  her  subjects  as  one  man 
in  support  of  the  temperate  claim  which  she  advanced  to  be 
named  Elizabeth's  successor  in  Parliament.  But  the  question  of 
the  aaccesBion,  like  the  question  of  her  marriage,  was  with  Kliza- 
beth  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a  Oath- 
olio  or  a  Fi-oiestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally  the  end  of 
her  system  of  balance  and  national  union,  a  signal  for  the  re- 
volt of  the  party  which  she  disappointed,  and  for  the  triumphant 
dictation  of  the  party  which  she  satisfied.  "  If  a  Catholic  prince 
come  here,"  a  Spanisn  embasBador  wrote  while  pressing  an  Aus- 
trian marriage,  "  the  first  mass  he  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolt."  To  name  a  Protestant  successor  from  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk would  have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection.  To  name 
Mary  was  to  stir  Protestantism  to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to  leave 
Elizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  assassm  who  wished  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  Catholic  ruler.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  was  the 
Queen's  reply  to  Mary,  "as  to  hang  a  winding-sheet  before  ray 
eyes."  But  tne  pressure  on  her  was  f^reat,  and  Mary  looked  to  the 
triumph  of  Catholicism  ip  France  to  increase  the  pi-essure.  It  was 
this  which  drove  Elizabeth  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  Huguenots  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  yielding  to  the  strength  of  the  Guises. 
Hate  war  as  she  might,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dragged 
her  into  the  great  struggle;  and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Philip, 
money  and  seven  thousand  men  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Prat- 
estants  under  Cond4.  But  a  fatal  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot 
army  at  Drenz  left  the  Guises  masters  of  France,  and  bronsht  the 
danger  to  the  very  doors  of  Eugland.  The  hopes  of  the  English 
Catholics  rose  higher,  and  the  measures  of  the  Parliament  showed 
its  apprehensions  of  civil  war,  "  There  has  been  enough  of  words," 
said  the  Pnritan  Sir  Francis  KnoUys;  "it  were  time  to  draw 
sword ;"  and  the  sword  was  drawn  in  a  test  act,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  the  English  Catholics 
for  two  hundred  years, by  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abju- 
ration of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  exacted  from  all 
holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within  the  realm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peers.  At  this  crisis,  however,  Elizabeth  was  able,  as  usual, 
to  "count  much  on  fortune."  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Gaise  broke  nphia  party ;  a  policy  of  moderation  and  balance  pre- 
vailed at  the  French  Court ;  and  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  was 
now  supreme,  was  parted  from  Mary  Stuart  by  a  bitter  hate. 

The  Queen's  good  lack  was  checkered  by  a  merited  humiliation. 
She  had  sold  her  aid  to  the  Huguenots  in  their  hoar  of  distress  at 
tlie  price  of  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and  Havre  was  again  wrest- 
ed from  her  by  the  reunion  of  the  French  parties.  But  she  had 
secured  a  year's  respite  in  her  anxieties ;  and  Mary  was  utterly 
foiled  in  her  plan  for  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  united  Scotland, 
backed  by  France,  to  bear  npon  her  rival.  But  the  defeat  only 
threw  on  her  a  yet  more  formidable  scheme.  She  was  weary  of  the 
mask  of  religious  indifference  which  her  policy  had  forced  ber  to 
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wear  viih  the  view  of  securing  the  general  Hnpport  of  her  Bnbjecta. 
She  resolved  now  to  appeal  to  the  English  Catholics  on  the  ground 
of  Catholicism.  Their  sympatfaies  h^  as  ^et  been  divided.  Keit 
to  Mary  ia  the  hereditary  line  of  euocession  stood  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Barnley,  t)ie  son  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  grandson  of 
Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  £avl  of  Angus, 
as  Iflary  was  her  grandchild  by  Mai^arct's  firat  marriage  with 
James  the  Fourth.  The  Lennoxes  had  remained  rigid  Catholics, 
and  it  was  upon  tlieir  succession  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Queen 
of  ScotB  that  the  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  had  till  now  been 
fixed.  It  was  by  a  match  with  Henry  Stnart  that  Mary  deter- 
mined to  unite  the  forces  of  Catholicism.  With  wonderful  Subtle- 
ty  she  succeeded  in  dispelling  Elizabeth's  suspicions,  while  draw- 
ing the  boy  and  his  mother  to  her  Court ;  and  the  threat  of  war 
with  which  the  English  Queen  strove  too  late  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage only  succeeded  in  hastening  it.  The  match  was  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  challenge  to  Protestantism.  Philip,  who  had  till 
now  regarded  Mary's  pretense  of  toleration  and  her  hopes  from 
France  with  etjnal  suspicion,  was  at  last  warm  in  commending  her 
cause.  "She  is  the  one  gate,"he  owned, "through  which  religion 
can  be  restored  in  England.  All  the  rest  are  closed."  The  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  woke  with  a  start  from  their  confidence  in  the 
Queen,  and  her  half-brother,  Lord  James  Stuart,  better  known 
later  on  as  Earl  of  Murray,  mustered  his  Protestant  confederates. 
But  their  revolt  was  hardly  declai'ed  when  Mary  marched  on  them 
with  pistols  in  her  belt,  and  drove  their  leaders  helplessly  over  the 
border.  Her  boldness  and  energy  cowed  Elisabeth  into  the  mean- 
est dissimulation,  while  the  announcement  of  her  pregnancy  soon 
gave  her  a  strength  which  swept  aside  Philip's  counsels  of  caution 
and  delay.  "  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  your  Holiness,"  Mary 
wrote  to  the  Pope, "  I  will  leap  over  the  wall,"  Rizzio,  an  Italian 
who  had  counseled  the  roarriage,  still  remained  her  adviser,  and 
the  daring  advice  he  gave  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.  She 
had  resolved  in  the  coming  Parliament  to  restore  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  France  in  a  fresh  revolntion  fell  again  under  the  Guisea, 
and  oflfei-ed  her  support  The  English  Catholics  of  the  North  pre- 
pared to  revolt  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them.  No  such 
danger  had  ever  threatened  Elizabeth  as  this,  but  every  thing  hang 
on  the  will  of  a  woman  whose  passions  were  even  stronger  than 
her  will.  Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  union  with  DarDley,aod  yet 
only  a  few  months  bad  passed  since  her  wedding-day  when  men 
saw  that  she  "hated  the  King,"  The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute, 
insolent  husband;  and  Mary's  scornful  refusal  of  his  claim  of  the 
"crown  matrimonial,"  a  refnaal  probably  inspired  by  her  Italian 
minister  Rizzio,  drove  his  jealousv  to  madness.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Queen  revealed  the  extent  of  her  schemes  by  the 
attainder  of  Murray  and  his  adherents,  and  by  her  dismissal  of  the 
English  embassador,  the  young  King,  followed  by  his  kindred,  the 
I>ouglaseB,  bui-st  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Kiszio  from  her  pres- 
ence, and  stabbed  him  brutally  on  the  Bts^ii^head.  The  darker  feat- 
ures of  Mary's  character  were  now  to  develop  themselves.    Darn- 
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ley,  keen  as  was  her  thirst  for  vengeance  onhim,n'as  needful  an  yet 
to  her  revenge  on  his  abettors,  and  to  the  triumph  of  her  political 
aim&  She  masked  her  hatred  beneath  a  show  of  afiectioo  which 
severed  the  wretched  boy  from  bis  fellow-conspirators ;  then,  fling- 
ing herself  into  Dunbar,  she  marched  in  ti-iumph  on  Edinburgh  at 
the  bead  of  eight  thousand  men,  while  the  Douglases  and  the  Prot- 
estant lords  who  had  shrunk  from  joining  Murray  Sed  to  En- 
gland or  their  titroagholds.  Her  intrigues  with  the  li^ngliBh  Cath- 
olics she  had  never  interrnptcd,  and  her  Court  was  full  of  Papists 
from  the  Northern  counties.  "  Your  actions,"  Elizabeth  wrote  in 
a  sadden  break  of  fierce  candor,  "are  aa  full  of  venom  as  yonr 
words  are  of  honey."  The  birth  of  her  child,  the  future  James  the 
Kith  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  doubled  Mary's  strength. 
"Her  friends  were  so  increased,"  an  embassador  wrote  to  her  from 
England, "  that  many  whole  shires  were  ready  to  rebel,  and  their 
captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."  However  exagger- 
ated such  news  may  have  been,  the  anxiety  of  the  Parliament 
which  met  at  this  crisis  proved  that  the  danger  was  felt  to  be 
real.  The  Houses  saw  but  one  way  of  providing  against  it ;  and 
they  renewed  their  appeal  for  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  for  a 
settlement  of  the  succession.  As  we  have  seen,  both  of  these 
measures  involved  even  greater  dangers  than  they  averted ;  but 
Elizabeth  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to  them.  Evea  Cecil's 
fears  for  *'the  religion"  proved  greater  than  his  statesmanship; 
and  he  pressed  for  a  Froteatant  successor.  But  the  Queen  stood 
firm.  The  promise  to  marry,  which  she  gave  after  a  furious 
burst  of  anger,  she  resolved  to  evade  as  she  bad  evaded  it  before. 
But  the  quarrel  with  the  Commons  which  followed  on  her  pro- 
hibition of  any  debate  on  the  snecession,  a  quarrel  to  which  we 
shall  recur  at  a  later  time,  hit  Elizabeth  hard.  It  was  "  secret 
foes  at  home,"  she  told  the  Commons  as  their  quarrel  passed  away 
in  a  warm  reconciliation,  who  "  thought  to  work  me  that  mischief 
which  never  foreign  enemies  could  bring  to  pass,  which  is  the 
hatred  of  my  Commons,  Do  yon  think  that  either  I  am  so  un- 
mindful of  your  surety  by  snecession,  wherein  is  all  my  care,  or 
that  I  went  about  to  break  yonr  liberties  ?  Ko  1  it  never  was  my 
meaning;  but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch,"  It  wits 
impossible  for  ber,  however,  to  explain  the  real  reasons  for  her 
coarse,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  lefl  her  face  to  face 
with  a  new  national  discontent  added  to  the  ever-deepening  peril 
from  without. 

One  terrible  event  suddenly  struck  light  through  the  gathering 
clouds.  Mary  had  used  Darnley  as  a  tool  to  effect  the  ruin  of  bis 
confederates  and  to  fnrther  her  policy,  but  she  had  never  forgiven 
him.  The  miserable  boy  was  left  to  wander  in  disgrace  and  neg- 
lect from  place  to  place ;  while  Mary's  purpose  of  vengeance  was 
quickened  by  Damley's  complaints  and  intrignes,  and  yet  more 
hy  her  passion  for  the  Earl  ot  Bothwell,  the  boldest,  as  he  was  the 
most  worthless,  of  the  younger  nobles.  Ominous  words  dropped 
from  her  lips.  "  Unless  she  were  freed  of  him  some  way,"  she  said 
at  last, "  she  bad  no  pleasure  to  live."    Kumors  of  an  approaching 
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divorce  were  followed  by  darker  whiBpers  among  the  lords.  Tbe 
terrible  secret  of  the  deed  which  followed  is  Btill  wrapped  iu  a 
cloud  of  doubt  aod  tnyBterv,  which  will  prob&bly  never  be  wholly 
dispelled ;  but  taken  simply  by  themselves  the  faots  have  a  sij;- 
nificance  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away.  The  Queen*s 
hatred  to  DarnW  passed  all  at  once  into  demon  strati  on  b  of  the 
old  aflTection.  Ho  bad  fallen  sick  with  Vms  and  misery,  and  ehe 
visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  pei-suaded  him  to  follow  her  to 
Edinburgh.  She  visited  him  again  in  a  ruinous  and  lonely  hoase 
without  the  walls,  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  hor  order,  kissed 
him  as  she  bads  him  farewell,  and  rode  gayly  back  to  a  wedding 
dance  at  Holyrood.  Two  hours  after  midnight  an  awfui  explosion 
shook  the  city;  and  the  burghers  rushed  out  from  the  gates  to 
find  the  house  of  Kirk  o'  Field  destroyed,  and  Damley^s  body 
dead  beside  the  ruins,  though  "  with  no  sign  of  fire  on  it"  Tho 
murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of  Bothwell.  Hie  servants,  it 
was  soon  known,  had  stored  the  powder  beneath  the  King's  bed- 
chamber;  and  the  Earl  hod  watched  without  the  walls  till  the 
deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite  of  gatheiinj;  suspioion,  and  of  the 
charge  of  murder  made  formally  against  him  by  Lord  Lennox,  no 
serious  steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  crime;  and  a  rumor 
that  Mary  purposed  to  marry  the  murdei-er  drove  her  friends  to 
despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her  that  "if  she  married 
that  man  she  would  lose  tho  favor  of  Ood,  her  own  reputation,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  But  every 
stronghold  in  the  kingdom  was  soon  placed  in  Bothwell's  hands, 
and  this  step  was  the  prelude  to  a  trial  and  acquittal  which  the 
overwhelming  force  of  his  followers  in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bit- 
ter mockery.  The  Earl  was  manied,  but  a  shameless  suit  for  his 
divorce  removed  this  last  obstacle  to  bis  ambition ;  and  his  seii- 
ure  of  the  Queen  as  she  rode  to  Linlithgow  was  followed  three 
weeks  later  by  their  union  at  Dunbar,  ui  a  month  more  all  was 
over.  The  horror  at  such  a  marriage  with  a  man  fresh  from  her 
husband's  blood  drove  the  whole  nation  to  revolt.  Its  cobles, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  gathered  iu  arms  at  Stirling;  and 
their  entrance  into  Edinburgh  roused  the  capital  into  insurrection. 
Mary  and  the  Earl  advanced  with  a  fair  force  to  Seton  to  encount- 
er the  lords ;  but  their  men  refused  to  fight,  and  Bothwell  gal- 
loped off  into  lifelong  exile,  while  the  Queen  was  brought  back  to 
Edinburgh  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  tossing  back  wild  words  of  de- 
fiance to  the  curses  of  the  crowd.  Prom  Edinburgh  she  was  cai^ 
ried  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Locbleven ;  and  her  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  was  recalled  from  baoishment  to  accept  the  re- 
gency of  the  realm. 

For  the  moment  England  was  saved,  but  the  ruin  of  Mary's 
hopes  had  not  come  one  instant  too  soon.  The  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  which  had  began  in  France,  was  slowly 
widening  into  a  general  struggle  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe. 
For  four  years  the  balanced  policy  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  had 
wrested  a  truce  from  both  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  bat  Cond^ 
and  the  Guises  again  rose  in  arms,  each  side  eager  to  find  its  profit 
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JD  the  DOW  troubles  which  now  broke  out  in  Flandera.  For 
long  persecution  of  the  Protestants  there,  and  the  unscrupulous 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  proviuces  by  Philip 
of  Spain,  had  at  last  stirred  the  Netherlands  to  revolt;  and  the 
inBurreotion  was  seized  by  Philip  as  a  pretext  for  dealing  a  blow 
he  had  long  meditated  at  the  growing  heresy  of  this  portion  of  his 
dominions.  At  the  moment  when  Mary  entered  Lochleven,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  starting  with  a  veteran  army  on  his  march  to 
the  Low  Countries;  and  with  his  easy  triumph  over  their  insur- 
gent forces  began  the  terrible  series  of  outrages  and  massacres 
which  have  made  his  name  infamous  in  history.  No  event  could 
be  more  embarrassiDg  to  Elizabeth  than  the  arrival  of  Alva  in 
Flanders.  His  extirpation  of  heresy  there  would  prove  the  pre- 
lade  for  his  co-operation  with  the  Guises  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  France.  Withoat  counting,  too,  this  future  danger,  the 
mere  trinmph  of  Catholicism,  and  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  army, 
in  a  country  so  closely  connected  with  England  at  once  revived 
liie  dreams  of  a  Catholic  rising  against  her  throne;  while  the  news 
of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  iu  every  one  of  her  Protestant  subjects 
a  thirst  for  revenge  which  it  was  hard  to  hold  in  check.  Yet  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible,  for  Antwerp  was  the  great 
mart  of  English  trade,  and  its  master  had  onr  rising  commerce  in 
bis  power.  A  final  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  Flanders  would 
have  broken  half  the  merchants  in  London.  Every  day  was  deep- 
ening the  perplexities  of  Klizabeth,  when  Mary  succeeded  in  matc- 
bg  her  escape  from  Lochleven.  Defeated  at  Langsydc,  where  the 
energy  of  Murray  promptly  crushed  the  rising  of  the  Hamiltons 
in  her  support,  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  Scotland;  and  changing 
her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of  genms,  she  pushed  in  a  light  boat 
across  the  Solway,  and  was  safe  before  evening  fell  iu  the  castle 
of  Carlisle,  Though  her  power  over  her  own  kingdom  was  gone, 
she  saw  that  imprisonment  and  suffering  had  done  much  to  wipe 
sway  her  shame  in  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  party  across  the  En- 
glish border,  kindled  as  they  were  to  new  hopes  of  trinrnph  by 
the  victories  of  Alva.  But  the  presence  of  Alva  in  Flanders  was 
a  far  less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  in  Carlisle.  To  retain 
Win  England  was  to  furnish  a  centre  lor  revolt;  Mary  herself, 
indeed,  threatened  that  "if  they  kept  her  prisoner  they  should 
liave  enough  to  do  with  her,"  Her  ostensible  demand  was  for  En- 
dish  aid  in  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  or  for  a  free  passage  to 
France ;  but  compliance  with  the  last  request  would  have  given 
the  Qiiises  a  terrible  weapon  against  Elisabeth,  and  have  insnred 
a  new  French  intervention  in  Scotland,  while  to  restore  her  by 
arms  to  the  crown  she  had  lost  without  some  public  investigation 
of  the  dark  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  was  impossible.  So  eager, 
however,  was  Elizabeth  to  get  rid  oi  the  pressing  peril  of  her  pres- 
ence in  England,  that  Mary's  refusal  to  submit  to  any  trial  only 
drovB  her  to  fresh  devices  for  her  restoration.  She  uri;ed  upon 
Murray  the  suppression  of  the  graver  chaises,  and  npon  Mary  the 
leaving  of  Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  royal  power  as  the 
price  of  her  return.    Neither,  however,  would  listen  to  terms  which 
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sacrificed  both  to  Elizabeth's  eelf-iaterest ;  the  Regent  formally 
advanced  charges  of  marder  and  &daltery  Bgainst  the  Queen, 
while  Mary  refused  either  to  answer,  or  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
her  infant  son.  The  triumph,  indeed,  of  facr  bold  polioy  was  best 
advanced,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  no  doubt  foreseen,  by  simple 
inaotion.  Elisabeth  "had  the  wolf  by  the  eare,"  while  the  fierce 
contest  which  Alva's  cruelty  roused  in  the  Xethertanda  was  firing 
the  temper  of  the  two  great  parties  in  England. 

In  the  Court,  as  in  the  country,  the  forces  of  progreas  and  of 
resistance  stood  at  last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposition  to  each 
other,  Cecil,  at  the  bead  of  the  Protestants,  demanded  a  general 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  chnrohes  throughoat  Europe,  a  war 
in  Flanders  gainst  Alva,  and  the  nnconditional  surrender  of  Mary 
to  her  Scotch  subjects  for  the  punishment  she  deserved.  The 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  its  head,  and  supported 
by  the  wealthier  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish 
trade,  were  as  earnest  in  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cecil  and  the 
Protestants  from  the  Council-board,  a  steady  peace  with  Spain,  and, 
thoujjh  less  openly,  a  recognition  of  Mary's  succession.  Elizabeth 
was  driven  to  temporize  as  before.  She  refnsed  Cecil's  counsels; 
but  she  sent  money  and  arms  to  Cond^,  and  hampered  Alva  by 
seizing  treasnre  on  its  way  to  him,  and  by  pushing  the  quarrel 
even  to  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipping  either  side  the  sea. 
She  refused  the  counsels  of  Norfolk ;  but  she  would  hear  nothing 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  give  any  judgment  on  the  charges 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognize  toe  accession  of  James 
in  her  stead.  The  patience  of  the  great  Catholic  lords,  however, 
was  at  Inst  exhausted ;  and  the  effect  of  Mary's  presence  in  En- 
gland was  seen  in  the  rising  of  the  houses  of  Neville  and  of  Percy. 
Thfl  entry  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  into 
Durham  cathedral  proved  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  rising  was 
a  purely  Catholic  rising ;  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  torn  to 
piece!!,  and  mass  said  once  more  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert,  before 
the  Earls  pushed  on  toDoncaster  with  an  army  which  soon  swelled 
to  thousands  of  men.  Their  cry  was  "to  reduce  all  causes  of  re- 
ligion to  the  old  custom  and  usage;"  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex, her 
general  in  the  North,  wrote  frankly  to  Elizabeth  that  "  there  were 
not  ten  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  that  did  allow  [approve]  her  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  religion."  Bat  he  was  as  loyal  as  he  was 
frank,  and  held  York  stoutly,  while  the  Qneen  deprived  the  revolt 
of  its  most  effective  weapon  by  Mary's  hasty  removal  to  a  new 

Erison  at  Coventry,  The  storm,  however,  broke  as  rapidly  as  it 
ad  gathered.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics  thronghont  the  country 
made  no  sign ;  and  the  Earls  no  sooner  halted  irresolute  in  pres- 
ence of  this  unexpected  inaction  than  their  army  canght  the  pan- 
ic and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fied,and 
were  followed  in  their  flight  by  Iiord  Dacre  of  Naworth,  the 
greatest  noble  of  the  border;  while  their  miserable  adherents  paid 
ior  their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed  and  ruin.  The  ruthless  measares 
of  ri'pression  which  closed  this  revolt  were  the  fit»t  breach  in  tho 
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clemency  of  Elizabeth's  rale,l>iit  they  y 
were  not  lost  on  her  opponents.  It  wa 
the  Catholics  which  ha<i  foiled  the  hopes  of  tEe  Northern  Earls;  *5J||5^ 
and  Kome  now  did  its  best  to  stir  them  to  activity  by  issuinji;  a  ima 
ball  of  excommnnication  and  deposition  against  the  Queen,  which  isra^ 
vas  found  nailed  in  a  spirit  of  ironical  defiance  on  the  Bishop  of  j^ 
London's  door.  The  Catholics  of  the  North  withdrew  stubbornly 
from  the  AnzHcau  worship;  while  Mary,  who  had  been  foiled  in 
new  hopes  of  her  restoration,  which  had  opened  through  the  assas- 
Ktnition  of  the  liegent  Murray,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  lords 
to  accept  her,  fell  back  on  her  old  line  of  intrigue  in  England  it- 
self. From  the  defeated  Catholics  she  turned  to  the  body  of  con- 
servative peers  at  whose  head  stood  the  Duke  of  Noi'foik,  a  man 
weak  in  temper,  but  important  as  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  advance  further  in  a  purely  Protestant  direc- 
tion. His  dreams  of  a  niurriage  with  Mary  were  detected  by  Ce- 
cil, and  checked  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Tower ;  but  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  was  renewed  on  his  release,  and  ended 
in  on  appeal  to  Philip  for  the  intervention  of  a  Spanish  army.  At 
the  he.id  of  this  appeal  stood  the  name  of  Mary ;  while  Norfolk's 
name  was  followed  by  those  of  many  lords  of  "  the  old  blood,"  as 
the  prouder  peers  styled  themselves;  and  the  significance  of  the 
request  was  heightened  by  gatherinas  of  Catholic  refugees  at  Ant- 
werp round  the  leaders  of  the  Nortnern  revolt.  Enough  of  these 
con!>piracies  was  discovered  to  ronse  a  fresh  ardor  in  the  men- 
aced Protestants.  Tlic  Parliament  met  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  Northern  Earls,  and  to  declare  the  introdnction  of  Pa- 
pal bulls  into  the  country  an  act  of  high  treason.  The  rising  in- 
dignation against  Mary,  as  "  the  daughter  of  Debate,  who  discord 
fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown  in  a  statute,  which  declared  any  person 
who  laid  claim  to  the  ci-own  during  the  Queen's  lifetime  incapa- 
ble of  ever  succeeding  to  it.  The  disaffection  of  the  Catholics  was 
inet  by  imposing  on  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  the  obliga- 
tion of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  F^th,  a  measure  which  in 
fact  transferred  the  administration  of  jnstice  and  public  order  to 
their  Protestant  opponents.  Meanwhile  Norfolk's  ti'eason  ripened 
into  an  elaborate  plot.  Philip  had  promised  aid  should  the  revolt 
actnally  break  out ;  but  the  clue  to  these  negotiations  had  long 
been  in  Cecil's  hands,  and  before  a  single  step  could  be  taken  to- 
ward the  practical  realization  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  they 
were  foilea  by  Norfolk's  arrest.  With  his  death  and  that  of 
Northumberland,  who  followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  the  dread  of 
a  revolt  within  the  realm,  which  had  so  long  bung  over  England, 
passed  quietly  away.  The  failure  of  the  two  attempts  not  only  l»n. 
showed  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  party  of  discontent 
and  reaction,  bnt  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  all  party  feeling 
before  the  rise  of  a  national  temper  which  was  springing  natu- 
rally out  of  the  peace  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  a  growing 
Knse  of  danger  to  the  order  and  prosperity  around  it  was  fast 
tdminv  into  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly against  Cecil's  watchfulness  or  Elizabeth's  canning  that  Mary 
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snd  Philip  and  the  Perciee  dashed  themselves  ia  vain;  it  ' 
againBt  a  new  England, 


aenUoD  T^Tho  : 


DBluld  of  EllxabcUi. 


[^Auikoritia. — Poroar  constltntioiiil  historr  daring  thig  period  we  faHTe  Dliwet'i 
Jouninli,  anit  Townahead'a  "  Journal  of  FarliamentAry  Proceedings,  from  1680  to 
IGOl,"  the  Brat  detailed  account  we  possess  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Iloase  of  Com- 
mons. The  general  snrvey  given  by  Halkm  ("  Constitutional  History")  is  ns  ja- 
diciona  as  it  iaable.  For  trade,  etc.,  wBrnayconralt  Maqihereon's  "Anmda  of  Com- 
merce, "and  (he  section  on  it  in  the  "Fictonai  Uislorjof  England."  Somo  valuable 
details  are  added  by  Mr.  Fronde.  The  general  lileraiy  history  is  given  by  Cnik 
("Histoij  of  English  literature"),  who  has  devoted  a  separate  ivoik  to  Spenser 
and  his  times;  nnd  the  aober  bnl  nairow  estimate  of  Mr.  Hnllam  ("Literary  His- 
tory") may  be  contmsted  with  the  more  brilliant  tbough  less  balanced  commencs  <^ 
M.  Taine  on  the  wrttera  of  the  BenasceDce.] 


"I  have  desired,"  Elizabeth  said  proudly  to  her  Parliament,  "to 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love,  and  not  by  compul- 
BioD."  It  was  a  love  fairly  won  by  jaatice  and  good  sovernment. 
Baiied  as  she  seemed  in  foreign  negotiations  and  intrigues,  Eliza- 
beth was  above  all  an  English  sovereign.  She  devoted  hereelf 
ably  and  energetically  to  tiie  task  of  civil  administration.  She 
had  hardly  mounted  the  throne,  indeed,  when  she  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  social  discontenL  Time,  and  the  natural  development  of 
new  branches  of  industry,  were  working  quietly  for  the  relief  of 
the  glutted  labor-mai-ket ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed  in  England,  which 
found  a  constant  ground  of  fesentment  in  the  inciosures  and  evic- 
tions which  accompanied  the  progress  of  agiioultural  change.  It 
was  on  this  host  of  " broken  men''  that  eveiy  I'ebellion  could  connt 
for  support ;  their  met  e  existence  indeed  was  an  encouragement  to 
civil  war,  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  ni  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  marauders  which  held  whole 
counties  in  terror,  and  in  "  sturdy  beggars"  who  stripped  travel- 
ers on  the  road.  Under  Elizabeth,  as  under  her  predecessors,  the 
terrible  measures  of  repression,  whose  uselessness  More  had  in 
vain  pointed  out,  went  pitilessly  on :  we  find  the  magistrates  of 
Soraersetsliire  capturing  a  gang  of  a  hundred  at  a  stroke,  hanginr; 
fifty  at  once  on  the  gallows,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  necessity  for  waiting  till  the  assizes  before  they  conid 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  fifty  others  hanging  beside  them.  But 
the  issue  of  a  royal  commission  to  tnqaire  into  the  whole  matter 
enabled  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  a  wiser  and 
more  effectual  way.  The  old  powers  to  enforce  labor  on  the  idle, 
and  settlement  on  the  vagrant  class,  were  continued  ;  but  a  dis- 
tinction was  for  the  first  time  drawn  between  these  and  the  im- 
potent and  destitute  persons  who  had  been  confounded  with  them ; 
and  each  town  and  parish  was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of 
indigent  and  disabled  poor,  as  it  had  long  been  responsible  for 
I  employment  of  able-bodied  mendicants.  When  voluntary 
contributions  proved  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  justices  in 
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aessioiis  were  enabled  by  statute  to  asBess  all  persona  in  town  or 
parish  who  refused  to  uontnbnte  in  proportion  to  their  ability, 
fhe  principles  embodied  in  these  measures,  the  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  local  distress,  and  that  of  a  distinction  between 
the  pauper  and  the  vagabond,  wei-e  more  clearly  defined  in  a  stat- 
nte  which  marked  the  middle  period  of  ElisabetVa  rei|rn.  By  this 
net  houses  of  coneciion  were  ordered  to  be  established  for  the 
punishment  and  amendment  of  the  vagabond  class  by  means  of 
compulsory  labor ;  while  the  power  to  levy  and  assess  a  general 
rate  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  transferred  from 
the  justices  to  its  church-wardens.  The  well-knowD  aot  which 
matured  and  finally  established  this  system,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
remained  the  base  of  our  system  of  pauper-administration  until 
a  time  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Whatever  fiaws  a 
later  experience  has  found  in  these  measures,  their  wise  and  hu- 
mane character  foi'med  a  striking  contrast  to  the  legislation  which 
had  degraded  our  statute-book  from  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  La- 
borers; and  their  efficacy  at  the  time  was  proved  by  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  great  social  danger  against  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide. 

Its  cessation,  however,  was  owing  not  merely  to  law,  but  to  the 
natural  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the  country. 
The  change  in  the  mode  of  cnltivation,  whatever  social  embarrass- 
ment it  might  bring  about,  undoubtedly  favored  produotion.  Not 
only  was  a  larger  capital  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  bat  the 
mere  change  in  the  system  brought  about  a  taste  for  new  and  bet- 
ter modes  of  agriculture ;  the  breed  of  horses  and  of  cattle  was  im- 
proved, and  a  far  greater  use  made  of  manure  and  dressings.  One 
acre  under  the  new  system  produced,  it  was  said,  as  much  as  two 
under  the  old.  As  a  more  careful  and  constant  cnltivation  was 
introduced,  a  greater  number  of  hands  were  required  on  every 
farm ;  and  much  of  the  surplas  labor  which  had  been  fiung  off  the 
land  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  was  thus  recalled  to 
it.  Hut  a  far  more  efficient  agency  in  absorbing  the  unemployed 
was  found  in  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  linen  trade 
was  as  yet  of  small  value,  and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only  just 
introduced.  But  the  woolen  manufacture  had  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  national  wealth.  England  no  longer  sent  her 
fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and  to  be  dyed  at  Florence.  The 
tpinnipg  of  yam,  the  weaving,  fulling,  and  dyeing  of  cloth,  were 
spreading  rapidly  from  the  towns  over  the  country-side.  The 
worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich  was  the  centre,  extended  over 
tlie  whole  of  the  Eastern  counties.  The  fermers'  wives  began  ev- 
ery where  to  spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheeps'  backs  into  a 
coarse  "  homespun."  The  South  and  the  West  still  remained  the 
great  seats  of  industry  and  of  wealth,  the  great  homes  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  activity.  The  iron  manufactures  were  limited 
to  Kent  and  Sussex,  though  their  prosperity  in  this  qnarter  was 
already  threatened  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  which  fed 
their  furnaces,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  weald. 
Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  tbo  sole  exporter  of  tin ;  and  the  ex- 
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portation  of  its  copper  was  just  beginning.  The  broadcloths  of 
the  West  claimed  the  pnlm  among  the  woolen  etuffs  of  England. 
The  Cinque  Porte  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Channel.  Et-ery  tittle  harboi*,  from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's 
End,  sent  out  its  fleet  of  fishing-boats,  manned  with  the  bold  sea- 
men who  furnished  crews  for  Drake  and  the  buccaneers.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  poverty  and  inaction  to  which  the 
North  had  been  doomed  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  rule  begin 
at  last  to  be  broken.  We  see  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  rero- 
Inttoii  which  has  transferred  English  manufactures  and  t^nglish 
wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber,  in  the  men- 
tion which  now  meets  na  of  the  friezes  of  Manchester,  the  cover- 
lets of  York,  and  the  dependence  of  Halifax  on  its  cloth  trade. 

The  growth,  however,  of  English  commerce  far  outstripped  that 
of  its  manu&ctures.  We  must  not  judge  of  it,  indeed,  by  any 
modern  standard ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  five  or  six  milliona,  and  the  burden  of  all 
the  vessels  engaged  in  ordinary  oommerce  was  estimated  at  little 
more  than  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  sise  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  it  would  nowadays  seem  insignificant;  a  modem  collier  brig  is 
probably  as  large  as  the  biggest  merchant  vessel  which  then  sail- 
ed from  the  port  of  London.  But  it  was  under  Elizabeth  that 
English  commerce  began  the  rapid  career  of  development  which 
has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world.  By  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  it  was  with  Flanders;  Antwerp  and  Brugss  were  in 
fact  the  general  marts  of  the  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  and  dra- 
pery to  their  markets  was  estimated  at  a  sum  of  more  than  two 
millions  in  value.  It  was  with  the  ruin  of  Antwerp,  at  the  time 
of  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  our  own  capital  may  be  said  to  have  been  first 
established,  A  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
ruined  city  are  said  to  have  found  a  refu_^e  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  export  trade  to  Flanders  died  away  as  liOndon  de- 
veloped into  the  general  mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and  sug- 
ar of  the  New  World  were  found  side  by  side  with  the  cotton 
of  India,  the  silks  of  the  East,  and  the  woolen  stuffs  of  England 
itself.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  a  mark  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  time.  Not 
only  was  the  old  trade  of  the  world  transferred  in  great  part  to 
the  English  Channel,  but  the  sudden  burst  of  national  vigor  found 
new  outlets  for  its  activity.  The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still 
touched  at  Southampton ;  but  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  a  commercial  treaty  had  been  conottided  with  Flor- 
ence, and  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  which  had  begun  nn> 
der  Richard  the  Third  constantly  took  a  wider  development.  The 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Baltic  ports  had  hitherto 
been  kept  up  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants;  bnt  the  extinction  of 
their  London  depdt,  the  Steel  Yard,  at  this  time,  WM  s  sign  that 
this  trade  too  had  now  passed  into  English  bands.  Tlie  growth 
of  Boston  and  Hull  marked  an  increase  of  commercial  iaterooarse 
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The  prosperitT  of  Bristol,  which  depended  Id 
the  trade  with  Ireland,  Tvas  Btimulated  by  the 


with  the  North, 
great  measure  t 

conqaest  and  colonization  of  that  island  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's 
reign  and  the  beginning  of  her  BQccessor's.  The  dvoam  of  a  north- 
era  passage  to  ^dia  opened  up  a  trade  with  a  land  as  yet  nn- 
knowR,  Of  the  three  ships  which  sailed  under  Richard  Willoush- 
by  to  realize  this  dream,  two  were  found  afterward  frozen  with 
their  crews  and  their  hapless  commander  on  the  coast  of  Lap- 
laod ;  but  the  third,  under  Kichard  Chancellor,  made  its  way  aate- 
Iv  to  the  White  Sc^  and  by  its  discovery  of  Archangel  created 
the  trade  with  Kussia.  A  more  lucrative  traffio  had  already  be- 
gun with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose  gold-dust  and  ivorv  the 
merchants  of  Southampton  owed  their  wealth;  but  the  guilt  of 
the  slave-trade  which  sprang  out  of  it  rests  with  John  Hawkins, 
whose  arms  (a  demi-moor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord)  commemo- 
rated bis  priority  in  the  transport  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the 
labor  fields  of  the  New  World.  The  fisheries  of  the  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  gave  occupation  to  the  numerous  ports  which 
lined  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymooth  Haven ;  Bristol  luid 
Chester  were  rivals  in  the  fisheries  of  Ulster;  and  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  from  the  former  port  to  the  main-land  of  North 
America  liad  called  its  vessels  to  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  North. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  number  of  English  boats 
engaged  on  the  ood-banks  of  Newfoundland  steadily  increased, 
and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  seamen  of  Biscay  found 
English  rivals  in  the  whale-fiahery  of  the  Polar  seas. 

What  Elizabeth  really  contributed  to  this  commercial  develop- 
ment was  the  peace  and  social  order  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
the  thrift  which  spared  the  purses  of  her  subjects  by  enabling  her 
to  content  herself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Crown.  She 
lent,  too,  a  ready  patronage  to  the  new  oominerco,  she  shared  in 
its  speculations,  she  considered  its  extension  and  protection  as  a 
part  of  pubLio  policy,  and  she  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the 
great  merchant  companies  which  could  then  alone  secure  the 
trader  against  wrong  or  injustice  in  distant  countnee.  The  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  a  body  which  had  existed  long  be- 
fore, and  had  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  Henry 
the  Seventh,  furnished  a  model  for  the  Russian  Company,  and  the 
company  which  absorbed  the  new  commerce  to  the  Indies.  But 
it  was  not  wholly  with  satisfaction  that  either  Elizabeth  or  her 
ministers  watched  the  social  change  which  wealth  was  producing 
around  them.  They  feared  the  increased  expenditure  and  com- 
fort which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to  nupoverish  the  land 
and  to  eat  out  the  hardihood  of  the  people.  "England  spendeth 
more  on  wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil, "  than  it  did  in  an- 
cient times  in  four  years."  The  disuse  of  salt-fish  and  the  greater 
consamptioa  of  meat  marked  the  improvement  which  was  taking 
place  among  the  agricultural  classes.  Their  rough  and  wattled 
farm-hoasea  were  being  superseded  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone. 
Pewter  was  replacing  the  wooden  trenchers  of  the  earlier  yeoman- 
ry ;  there  were  yeomen  who  could  boast  of  a  fair  show  of  silver 
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plate.  It  is  from  this  period,  indeed,  that  ve  can  first  date  the 
rise  of  a  conception  which  seems  to  ns  now  a  peculiarly  English 
one,  the  conception  of  domestic  comfort.  The  chimney-coniur,  so 
closely  associated  with  family  life,  came  into  existence  with  the 
general  introduction  of  chimneys,  a  feat  are  rare  in  ordinary  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  Pillows,  which  had  before  been 
despised  by  the  farmer  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  "for  women  ini 
child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.  Carpets  enperseded  the 
filthy  flooring  of  rushes.  The  lofty  honses  of  the  wealthier  mer- 
chants, their  parapeted  fronts,  their  costly  wainscoting,  the  cum- 
brons  bnt  elaoorate  beds,  the  carved  staircases,  the  (quaintly  Sg:- 
nred  gables,  not  only  broke  the  mean  appearance  which  had  till 
then  characterized  English  towns,  but  mai-ked  the  rise  of  a,  new 
middle  and  commercial  class  which  was  to  play  its  part  in  later 
history.  A  transformation  of  an  even  more  striking  kind  pro- 
claimed the  extinction  of  the  feudal  character  of  the  noblesse. 
Gloomy  walls  and  serried  battlements  disappeared  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  gentry.  The  strength  of  the  mediieval  fortress  gave 
way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  Elizabethan  hall.  Knowle, 
Longleat,  Burleigh  and  Hatfield,  Hardwick  and  Andley  End,  are 
familiar  instances  of  the  social  as  well  as  architect  a  i-al  change 
which  covered  England  with  buildings  where  the  thought  of  de- 
fense was  abandoned  for  that  of  domeettG  comfort  and  refinement. 
We  still  gaze  with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of  gables, 
their  fretted  fronts,  their  gilded  turrets  and  fanciful  vanes,  their 
castellated  gate-wajs,  the  jutting  oriels  from  which  the  great  noble 
looked  down  on  his  new  Italian  garden,  its  stately  teiTaces  and 
broad  flights  of  steps,  its  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  mazes,  its 
formal  walks,  its  lines  of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hope- 
less rivalry  of  the  cypress  avenues  of  the  Sontb.  It  was  the  Ital* 
ian  refinement  of  lile  which  remodeled  the  interior  of  such  houses, 
raised  the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  floor — a  change  to 
which  we  owe  the  grand  staircases  of  the  time — surrounded  the 
quiet  courts  by  long  "  galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the  rnde 
hearth  with  huge  chimney-pieces  adorned  with  fauns  and  cupids, 
with  quaintly  interlaced  monograms  and  fantastic  arabesques, 
hang  tapestnes  on  the  walls,  and  crowded  each  chamber  with 
quaintly  carved  chairs  and  costly  cabinets.  The  life  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  concentrated  itself  in  the  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  bar* 
on  looked  from  his  upper  dais  on  the  retainers  who  gathered  at 
his  board.  But  the  great  households  were  fast  breaking  up ;  and 
the  whole  feudal  economy  disappeai'ed  when  the  lord  of  the  house- 
hold withdrew  with  his  familyinto  his  " parlor" or "withdrawing- 
room,"  and  left  the  hall  to  his  dependents.  He  no  longer  rodo  at 
the  head  of  his  servants,  but  sat  apart  in  the  newly-introdaoed 
"  coach."  The  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a  marked  feature  in 
the  domestio  architecture  of  the  time,  and  one  whose  inflnence  on 
the  general  health  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Long  lines  of  windows  stretched  over  the  fronts  of  the  new  manor 
halls.  Every  merchant's  house  had  its  orieU  "  You  shall  have 
sometimes,"  Lord  Bacon  grumbled, "  your  houses  so  full  of  glass, 
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tbftt  we  can  not  telt  where  to  come  to  1>e  out  of  the  Bun  or  the 
cold."  But  the  prodigal  enjoyment  of  light  and  Bunshine  was  a 
mark  of  the  temper  of  the  aee.  The  lavishness  of  a  new  wealth 
united  with  the  lavishnsBS  of  life,  a  lore  of  beantf ,  of  color,  of  dis- 
play, to  revolutionize  Engliah  dreaa.  The  Queen's  three  thonsand 
robes  were  rivaled  in  tlieir  bravery  by  the  slashed  velvets,  the 
rads,  the  jeweled  purpoints  of  the  courtiers  aronnd  her.  Men 
"  wore  a  manor  on  their  backs."  The  old  Bober  notions  of  thrift 
melted  before  the  strange  revolutione  of  fortune  wrought  by  the 
New  World.  Gallants  gambled  away  a  fortune  at  a  sitting,  and 
Bailed  off  to  make  a  fresh  one  in  the  Indies.  Visions  of  galleons 
loaded  to  the  brim  with  pearis  and  diamonds  and  ingots  of  silver, 
dreams  of  El-Qoradoe  where  all  was  of  gold,  threw  a  haze  of  prod- 
igality and  profusion  over  the  imagination  of  the  meanest  seaman. 
The  wonders,  too,  of  the  New  World  kindled  a  burst  of  extrava- 
gant fancy  in  the  Old.  The  strange  medley  of  past  and  present 
which  distinguishes  its  masqnes  and  feastings  only  reflected  the 
medley  of  men's  thoughta.  Pedantry,  novelty,  the  allegory  of  It- 
aly, the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mythology  of  Kome,  the 
English  bear-fight,  pastorals,  superstition,  farce,  all  took  their  turn 
in  the  entertainment  which  Lord  Leicester  provided  for  the  Queen 
at  Kenil  worth..  A  "  wild  man"  from  the  Indies  chanted  her  praises, 
and  Echo  answered  him.  Elizabeth  tamed  from  the  greetings  of 
sibyls  and  giants  to  deliver  the  enchanted  lady  from  her  tyrant 
"Sans  Fitie."  Shepherdesses  welcomed  her  with  carols  of  the 
spring,  while  Geres  and  iWchus  ponred  th^  com  and  grapes  at 
her  feet. 

It  was  to  this  turmoil  of  men's  minds,  this  wayward  luxuriance 
and  prodigality  of  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  English  letters 
nnder  Elisabeth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renascence  found  ver- 
nacular literature  all  but  dead,  poetry  reduced  to  the  doggrel  of 
Skelton,  history  to  the  annals  of  Fabyan  or  Hall ;  and  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  new  models,  both  of  thought  and  style, 
which  it  gave  to  the  world  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
at  first  felt  only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the  dreams  of  any  revival  of 
English  poetry  or  prose.  Though  England,  indeed,  shared  more 
than  any  European  country  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  resnlte 
of  the  New  Learning,  in  mere  literary  results  it  stood  far  beliind 
the  rest  of  Europe — Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France.  More  alone 
ranks  among  the  great  classical  scholai-s  of  the  eizteenth  century. 
Classical  learning,  indeed,  all  but  perished  at  the  universities  m 
the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  ti!I  the  close 
of  Elisabeth's  reign.  Insensibly,  however,  the  influences  of  the 
Renascence  were  iertilizing  the  intellectual  soil  of  England  for  the 
rich  harvest  that  was  to  come.  The  growth  of  the  gramniar 
schools  was  realizing  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  prioging 
the  middle  classes,  from  the  squire  to  the  petty  tradesman,  into 
contact  with  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of  travel, 
which  became  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  day, 
qoickened  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthier  nobles.  "Home-keep- 
ing youths,"  says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  time,  *' have 
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ever  homely  wits,"  and  a  tour  over  the  Continent  waa  jnst  becom- 
ing part  of  the  edncation  of  a  gentleman.  Fairfax's  version  of 
Tasso,  Harrington's  versioa  of  AriosUi,  were  Mgna  of  the  influence 
which  the  literature  of  Italy,  the  land  to  which  travel  led  most  fre- 
qaently,  exerted  on  English  minds.  The  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  b«gan  at  last  to  tell  npon  England  when  they  were  popu- 
larised by  a  crowd  of  translations.  Chapman's  noble  version  of 
Homer  stands  hig;h  above  its  fellows,  bnt  all  the  greater  poets  and 
historians  of  the  classical  world  were  turned  into  English  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  characteristic,  perhaiw, 
of  England  that  historical  literature  was  the  first  to  rise  from  its 
long  death,  though  the  form  in  which  it  rose  marked  forcibly  the 
difference  between  the  world  in  which  it  had  perished  and  that 
in  which  it  reappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  had 
been  without  a  past,  save  the  shadowy  and  unknown  past  of  early 
Kome;  and  annalist  and  chronicler  told  the  story  of  the  years 
which  went  before,  as  a  preface  to  bis  tale  of  the  present,  but  witlt 
out  a  sense  of  any  difference  between  them.  But  the  gi-eat  relig- 
ions, social,  and  political  change  which  bad  passed  over  England 
under  the  new  monarchy  had  broken  the  continuity  of  its  life; 
and  tlie  depth  of  the  rift  oetween  the  two  ages  is  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  history  passes  on  its  revival  under  Elizabeth  from  the 
mediieval  form  of  pure  narrative  to  its  modem  form  of  an  investi- 
gation and  reconatnicLion  of  the  past.  The  new  interest  which 
attached  to  the  by-gone  world  led  to  the  collection  of  its  annals, 
their  reprinting,  and  embodiment  in  an  English  shape.  It  wu 
his  desire  to  give  the  Elizabethan  Church  a  basis  in  the  past,  as 
much  as  any  pure  zeal  for  lettera,  which  induced  Ai'chbishop  Par- 
ker to  lead  the  way  in  the  first  of  these  labors.  The  collection  of 
historical  manuscnpts  which,  following  in  the  track  of  Leland,  he 
rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  monastic  libraries,  created  a  school 
of  antiquarian  imitators,  whoso  research  and  industry  have  pre- 
seiTcd  for  us  almost  every  work  of  permanent  historical  value 
which  existed  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  To  his 
publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles  we  owe  the  series  of 
similar  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  Camden,  Twysden, 
and  Oale,  and  which  are  now  receiving  their  completion  in  the 
works  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  as  a  branch  of  lit- 
erature, English  history  in  the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted 
began  in  the  work  of  the  poet  Daniel.  The  chi-onicles  of  Stowe 
and  Speed,  who  preceded  him,  are  simple  records  of  the  past,  oft- 
en copied  almost  literally  from  the  annals  they  used,  and  utterly 
without  style  or  aiTsngement ;  while  Daniel,  inaccurate  and  sn- 
perficial  as  he  is,  gave  his  story  a  literary  form,  and  embodied  it 
in  a  pure  and  graceful  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the  close  of 
EliEaoeth's  reign,  the  "History  of  the  Turks"  by  Knolles,  and  Ra- 
leigh's vast  bnt  unfinished  plan  of  the  "History  of  the  World," 
showed  the  widening  of  historic  interest  beyond  the  merely  na- 
tional bounds  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  development  of  our  literatui-e  sprang  from  the 
growing  influence  which  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  exerting, 
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portly  throngli  tntrel  and  partly  through  its  poetry  and 
on  the  manaers  and  taste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  account 
of  a  Btory  of  Boccaccio's,  it  was.  said,  than  a  story  from  the  Bi- 
ble. The  dress,  the  speech,  the  manners  of  Italy  became  objects 
of  almost  passionate  imitation,  and  of  an  imitation  not  always  of 
the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  Ascham  it  seemed  like  "the  en- 
chantment of  Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to  mar  men'e  manners  in 
England."  "An  Italianate  Englishman,"  ran  the  harder  proverb 
of  Ital^  itself  "is  an  incarnate  deviL"  The  literary  form  which 
this  imitation  took  seemed  at  any  rate  absolutely  absurd,  Johi 
Lyly,  distinguished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  laid  aside  thi 
very  tradition  of  English  style  for  a  style  modeled  on  the  deca- 
dence of  Italian  prose.  Euphuism,  as  the  new  fashion  has  been 
styled  from  the  prose  romance  of  Euphues  in  which  Lyly  origi- 
nated it,  is  best  known  to  modem  readers  by  the  pitiless  carica- 
ture with  which  Shakspeare  (quizzed  its  pedantry,  its  affectation, 
the  meaningless  monotony  of  its  far-fetched  phrase,  the  absurdity 
of  its  extravagant  conceits.  Its  representative.  Arm  ado,  in  "  Love's 
Labor 's  Lost,"  is  "a  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight," 
"  that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ;  one  whom  the  mnsie 
of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony." 
Bat  its  very  extravagance  sprang  from  the  general  burst  of  do- 
light  in  the  new  resources  ot  thought  and  language  which  litera- 
ture felt  to  be  at  its  disposal;  and  the  new  sense  of  literary  beau- 
ty which  its  affectation,  its  love  of  a  "  mint  of  phrases"  and  the 
"  music  of  its  own  vain  tongue"  disclose — the  new  sense  of  pleas- 
are  in  delicacy  or  grandeur  of  phrase,  in  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  atmosphere 
of  words — was  a  sense  out  of  which  style  was  itself  to  spring. 
For  a  time,  euphuism  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Elizabeth  was  the 
most  affected  and  detestable  of  enphuists;  and  "that  beauty  in 
court  which  could  not  parley  euphuism,"  a  courtier  of  Charles 
the  First's  time  tells  nt,  "  was  as  little  re^rded  as  she  that  dow 
there  speaks  not  French,"  The  fashion,  no  we  ver,  passed  away, 
but  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance which  prose  had  made.  Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Leices- 
ter, was  the  idol  of  liia  time,  and  perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the 
8"e  more  fully  and  more  beautifully.  Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick 
ot  wit  as  of  affectiou,  noble  and  generous  in  temper,  dear  to  Eliza- 
beth as  to  Spenser,  the  darling  of  the  Court  and  of  the  camp,  his 
learning  and  his  genius  made  him  the  centre  of  the  literary  world 
which  was  springmg  into  birth  on  English  soiL  He  had  traveled 
in  France  and  Italy,  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning  and 
of  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy.  Bruno  dedicated  to  him  as 
to  a  friend  his  metaphysical  speculations;  he  was  familiar  with 
the  drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  of  Italy. 
He  combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave  counoilo?  with  the  romantic 
chivalry  of  a  knight-errant.  "  I  never  heard  the  old  story  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,"  lie  says,  "that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet"  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the  English 
army  in  Flandero,  and  as  he  lay  dying  they  brought  a  cup  o^  wa- 
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ter  to  hts  fevered  lips.  Sidney  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who 
was  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  him.  "Thy  necessity,"  he 
said,  "is  greater  than  mine."  The  whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his 
chivalry  and  his  learning,  his  thirst  for  adventnres,  big  tendencv 
to  extravagance,  his  freshness  of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  child- 
like simplicity  of  heart,  his  affectation  and  false  sentiment,  his 
keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  pours  itself  out  in  the  pastoral 
medley,  forced,  tedious,'  and  yet  strangely  beautiful,  of  his  "Arca- 
dia," In  his  "Defense  of  Poetry"  the  youthful  exuberance  of  the 
romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigor  and  grandiose  etateli- 
nesa  of  the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one  work  or  the  oth- 
er, the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness  of  Sidnev'* 
style,  reiniun  the  same  But  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  £u- 
glish  prose  were  first  developed  in  the  school  of  Italian  imitators 
who  appeared  in  Elisabeth's  later  years.  The  ongin  of  English 
fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  Greene 
and  l^ash  crowded  the  market,  models  for  which  they  found  in  the 
Italian  novels.  The  brief  forms  of  these  novelettes  soon  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  "  pamphlet ;"  and  a  now  world  of  readers  was 
seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scnrrilona  libels 
which  passed  nnder  this  name  were  issued,  and  the  greediness  with 
which  they  were  devonred.  It  was  the  boast  of  Greene  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets. 
"  In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarked  up  a  pamphlet,  as 
well  as  in  seven  years,  and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be 
blest  to  pay  him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Modern 
eyes  see  less  of  the  wit  than  of  the  dregs  in  the  works  of  Greene 
and  his  compeers;  but  the  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against 
the  Puritans  and  bis  rivals  were  the  £rst  English  works  which 
shook  utterly  off  the  pedantry  and  extravai^ance  of  euphuism. 
In  his  lightness,  his  facility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  popular  literature.  It  had  descended 
from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and  the  very  change  implied  that 
the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it.  The  abundance,  indeed,  of 
printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign 
shows  that  the  world  of  readers  and  writers  had  widened  tar 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  scholars  and  courtiers  with  which  it 

We  shall  have  to  review  at  a  later  time  the  great  poetic  burst 
for  which  this  intellectual  advance  was  paving  the  way,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  change  which  was  passing  over  the  country 
through  the  progress  of  Puritanism.  But  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  impulse  of  the  age  united  with  the  influence  of 
its  growing  wealth  to  revive  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  na- 
tion at  large,  a  spirit  which  it  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth  to  nu- 
derstand,  but  the  strength  of  which  her  wonderful  tact  enabled 
her  to  feel.  Long  before  any  open  conflict  arose  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Crown,  we  see  her  instinctive  perception  of  the  chango 
around  her  in  the  modifications,  oonscions  or  unconscious,  which 
she  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  newmonarchy.  Of  its 
usurpations  on  English  liberty  she  abandoned  none,  but  she  cup- 
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tailed  and  aoft^ned  down  almost  all  She  tampered,  as  her  pred- 
eceasura  had  tampered,  with  personal  freedom;  there  were  the 
same  Btrainitif;  of  atatntea  and  coercion  of  jnriea  in  political  trials 
as  before,  and  au  arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exer- 
cised by  the  Council,  The  daties  she  imposed  ou  cloth  and  sweet 
wioes  were  an  assertion  of  her  right  of  arbitrary  taxation.  Roy- 
al proclamatioiiB  constantly  asBamed  the  force  of  law.  In  one 
part  of  her  policy  indeed  Elizabeth  seemed  to  &II  resolutely  back 
from  the  oonBtitotional  attitude  asBumed  by  the  Tudor  BOverei)^a. 
Ever  since  Cromwell's  time  the  Parliament  had  been  convened  al- 
most year  by  year  as  a  great  engine  of  justice  and  lej^alation,  bat 
Elizabeth  reonrrod  to  the  older  jeelonsy  of  the  two  bouBCB  which 
hod  been  entertained  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  Wolsey.  Her  parliaments  wore  snnimoned  at  intervals  of 
never  leas  tnau  three,  and  sometimes  of  nine,  years,  and  never  save 
on  nra;ent  necessity.  Practically,  however,  the  royal  power  was 
wielded  with  a  caution  and  moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of 
a  gathering  difficulty  in  the  full  exercise  of  it.  The  ordinary 
(worse  of  justice  was  lefl  nodisturbed,  l^e  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ooancil  was  asserted  almost  exclueively  over  the  Catholics;  and 
defended,  in  their  case,  bb  a  precaution  against  pressing  dangers. 
The  proclamations  issued  were  temporary  in  character  aod  of 
email  impoitance.  The  two  duties  imposed  were  so  slii^ht  as  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  satisfaction  at  Elizabeth's 
abstinence  from  internal  taxation.  The  benevolences  and  forced 
loans  which  brought  home  the  sense  of  tyranny  to  the  subjects 
of  her  predeceaaora  were  absolutely  abandoned.  She  treated  the 
privy  seals,  which  on  eraerqenoiea  she  issued  for  advances  to  her 
exchequer,  simply  as  anticipations  of  her  revenue  (like  our  own 
ezchequei-  bills),  and  punctually  repaid  them.  The  monopolies 
with  which  she  had  fettered  trade  proved  a  more  serious  grievance ; 
hot  daring  her  earlier  rei^n  they  were  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  merchant  associations,  which  were  at  that  time  regard- 
ed as  necessary  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the  growing 
commerce.  Her  thrill  enabled  her  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Crown  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  But  the  thrift  was  die- 
tated  not  so  much  by  economy  as  by  the  desire  to  avoid  any 
eammoning  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  saw  that  the  "manage- 
ment" of  the  two  Houses,  so  easy  to  Cromwell,  was  becoming 
more  difficult  every  day.  The  rise  of  a  new  nobility,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  trained  to  political  life  among  the 
perils  of  the  religious  changes,  had  given  a  fresh  vigor  to  the 
Lords,  A  cnrious  proof  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country 
gentry,  as  well  as  of  their  increased  desire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
Commons,  was  shown  by  the  cessation  at  this  time  of  the  old 
practice  of  payment  of  members  by  their  constituencies.  A 
change  too  in  the  borough  representation,  which  had  long  been 
in  progrese,  bat  waa  now  for  the  first  time  Wally  recognized, 
tended  greatW  to  increase  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the  Low- 
er Hoose.  The  members  for  boroughs  had  been  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  older  writs  to  be  chosen  among  their  bui^esses;  and 
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an  act  of  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  this  ooBtom  tbo  force  of  law. 
But  the  passing  of  toe  act  enowB  that  it  was  already  widely  in- 
fringed ;  and  by  the  time  of  Elisabeth  most  borongh  seats  were 
filled  by  strangers,  otlen  nominees  of  the  great  land-owners  roand, 
but  for  the  most  part  men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose  aim  in  en- 
tering Parliament  was  a  pnrely  political  one.  So  changed,  indeed, 
was  the  tone  of  the  Commons,  even  as  early  as  the  close  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  that  Edward  and  Mary  both  fell  back  on  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  to  create  boroughs,  and  summoned  members 
A-om  fresh  constituencies,  which  were  often  mere  villages,  and 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  Bat  this  "packing  of  the 
House"  had  still  to  be  continued  by  their  successor.  The  lar^ 
number  of  such  members  whom  Eiizabcth  had  called  into  the 
Commons,  sixty-two  in  alt,  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
cnlty  which  was  now  experienced  by  the  Government  Id  secur- 
ing a  working  majority. 

Had  Elizabeth  lived  in  quiet  times  her  thrift  wonld  have  saved 
her  from  the  need  of  summoning  Farliament  at  alL  But  the  perils 
of  her  reign  drove  her  at  rare  intervals  to  the  demand  of  a  sub- 
sidy, and  each  demand  of  a  subsidy  forced  her  to  assemble  the 
Houses.  Constitutionally  the  policy  of  Cromwell  had  had  ihU 
special  advantage,  that  at  the  vei-y  crisis  of  our  liberties  it  had  ac- 
Iniowledged  and  confirmed  by  i-epeated  inBtances,'for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  arbitrary  rule,  the  traditional  right  of  Parliament  to  grant 
subsidies,  to  enact  laws,  and  to  consider  and  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances.  These  rights  remained,  while  the  power 
which  had  turned  them  into  a  mere  engine  of  despotism  was  grow- 
ing weaker  year  by  year.  Not  only  did  the  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth pnt  its  powers  in  force  as  fully  as  the  Parliament  of  Crom- 
well, but  the  nistorical  tendency  which  we  have  noticed,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  a^e  to  fall  back  on  former  times  for  precedents,  soon 
led  to  a  reclaimii^  of  privileges  which  had  died  away  under  the 
new  monarchy.  Daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gradually  succeeded  in  protecting  its  members  from  all  ar- 
rest during  its  sessions,  save  by  permission  of  the  House  itself 
and  won  the  rights  of  punishing  and  expelling  members  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  House,  and  of  determining  all  matters  re- 
lating to  their  election.  The  more  important  claim  of  fi-eedom  of 
speech  brought  on  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  which  showed  Klisa- 
beth's  instincts  of  despotism,  as  well  as  her  sense  of  the  new  pow- 
er which  despotism  had  to  face.  In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Dam- 
ley  marriage  Mr.  Dutton  defied  a  royal  prohibition  to  mention  the 
subject  of  the  succession  by  a  hot  denunciation  of  the  Scottish 
claim.  Elizabeth  at  once  ordered  him  into  arrest,  but  th.e  Com- 
mons prayed  for  leave  "  to  confer  upon  their  liberties,"  and  the 
Queen  ordered  his  release.  In  the  same  spirit  she  commanded 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  mover  of  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  to  appear  no  more  in  Parliament ;  but  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  the  temper  of  the  Commons  was  bent  upon  his  restora- 
tion the  command  was  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mons still  shrank  from  any  violent  defiance  of  Elizabeth's  assiunp- 
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Uon  of  control  over  freedom  of  speecfa.  Tlie  bold  protest  of  a  .  Oma 
Puritan  inenaber,  Peter  Weutworth,  against  it  was  met  by  the  ^ 
Honae  itself  with  a  oommittal  to  the  ^wer;  and  the  yet  bolder  ^"^ 
qoeations  which  he  addressed  to  a  later  Parliament, "  whether  this  — 
Conncil  is  not  a  place  for  everv  member  of  the  same  freely  and  ^^ 
witbont  control,  by  bill  or  Bpeeoo,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  the 
commonwealth?"  brought  on  him  a  fresh  imprisonment  at  the  ifi 
hands  of  the  Council,  which  lasted  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Par^ 
liament,  and  with  which  the  Commons  declined  to  interfere.  Sat 
while  vacillating  in  its  assertion  of  the  rights  of  individual  speak- 
era,  the  House  steadily  claimed  for  itself  the  i-ight  to  consider 
three  cardinal  subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  bad  been  regarded 
by  every  Tudor  sovereign  as  lying  exclusively  within  the  compe- 
tence oi  the  Crown.  "Matters  of  state,"  as  the  higher  political 
qaestions  of  the  time  were  called,  were  jealously  reserved  for  the 
royal  cognizance  alone ;  but  the  question  of  the  saccession  be- 
came too  vital  to  English  freedom  and  English  religion  to  remain 
confined  within  Elizabeth's  council-oliamber.  At  the  opening  of 
her  reign  the  Commons  humbly  petitioned  for  the  declaration  of 
a  successor  and  for  the  Queen's  mai'riage ;  and  iu  spite  of  her  re- 
buke and  evasive  answers,  both  Houses  on  their  meeting  four  years 
after  joined  in  the  same  demand.  Her  consciousness  of  the  real 
dangers  of  such  a  request  united  with  her  arbitrary  temper  to 
move  Elizabeth  to  a  burst  of  passionate  anger.  The  marriage  in- 
deed she  promised,  but  she  peremptorily  forbade  the  subject  of 
the  succession  to  be  approached,  Wentworth  at  once  rose  in  the 
Commons  to  know  whether  such  a  prohibition  was  not  "  against 
the  liberties  of  Parliament?"  and  the  question  was  followed  by  a 
hot  debate.  A  fresh  message  from  the  Queen  commanded  "  that 
there  should  be  no  further  argament,"  but  the  message  was  met 
by  a  request  for  freedom  of  deliberation.  Elizabeth  a  prudence 
taught  her  that  retreat  was  necessary;  she  protested  that  "she 
did  not  mean  to  prejadice  any  part  of  the  liberties  heretofore 
granted  to  them  ■"  she  softened  the  order  of  silence  into  a  request ; 
and  the  Commons,  won  by  the  graceful  concession  to  a  loyal  assent, 
received  her  message  "  moat  joyfullT.and  with  most  hearty  prayers 
and  thanks  for  the  same."  But  tne  victory  was  none  the  less  a 
real  one.  'No  such  struggle  had  taken  place  between  the  Com- 
inona  and  the  Crown  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  monarchy, 
and  the  struggle  bad  ended  in  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  the  prelude  to  a  claim  yet  more  galling  to  Elizabeth.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  she  held  her  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  to  be  a  purely  personal  power,  with  her  administra- 
tion of  which  neither  Parliament  nor  even  her  Council  had  any 
right  to  interfere.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
through  the  Teat  acts,  and  the  growth  of  Puritanism  among  the 
land-owners  as  a  class,  gave  more  and  more  a  Pi-otestant  tone  to 
the  Commons;  and  it  was  easy  to  remember  that  the  suprem- 
acy which  was  thus  jealously  guarded  from  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference had  been  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  a  Parliamentary 
statute.    Here,  however,  the  Queen,  as  the  religious  representative 
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of  the  two  parties  who  made  up  Iter  snbjecta,  stood  on  finnei 
ground  than  the  Connnone,  who  representud  but  one  of  them. 
And  she  nsed  her  sdvantage  boldly.  The  bills  proposed  by  the 
Puritans  for  the  reform  of  the  Common  Prayer  were  at  her  oom- 
msud  delivered  np  into  her  hands  and  suppressed.  Wentwortb, 
the  most  outspoken  of  his  party,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower;  and  in  a  later  Parliament  the  Speaker  was  expreso- 
ly  forbidden  to  receive  bills  "  for  reforming  tbe  Chnrcb,  and  trane- 
tormiDg  the  commonwealth."  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  bow- 
ever,  the  effort  for  reform  continued,  and  tbongh  crashed  by  the 
Crown  or  set  aeide  by  the  Lords,  ecclesiastical  bills  were  present- . 
ed  in  every  Parliament.  A  better  fortnne  awaited  the  Commons 
in  their  attack  on  the  royai  prerogative  in  matters  of  trade. 
Complaints  made  of  the  licenses  and  monopolies,  by  which  inter- 
nal and  external  commerce  were  fettered,  were  at  first  repressed 
by  a  royal  reprimand  as  matters  neither  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
mons nor  witbin  tbe  compass  of  their  understanding.  When  the 
subject  was  again  stirred,  nearly  twenty  years  afterward.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hoby  was  sharply  rebuked  by  "a  great  personage"  for  his 
complaint  of  the  illegal  exactions  made  by  the  exchequer.  But 
the  bill  which  he  promoted  was  sent  up  to  tbe  Lords  in  apite  of 
this,  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation which  had  been  roused  by  the  growing  grievance  nerved 
tbe  Commons  to  a  decisive  struggle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
ministers  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and 
after  four  days  of  vehement  debate  the  tact  of  Elizabeth  toaght 
her  to  give  way.  She  acted  with  her  usual  ability,  declared  ber 
previous  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  thanked  the  Hoose 
tor  its  interference,  and  quashed  at  a  single  blow  every  monopoly 
that  she  bod  granted. 


BaaUon  VI.~TIie  Armada.    1G7!1-1GBS' 

[Aathoritia. — As  before  for  the  gBncml  history  of  thU  rdgn.  Hie  Male  of  iha 
CatholiCB  is  described  by  Lingnrd  ("History  of  Englnnd'O,  and  the  religionH  pol- 
icy of  Eliiabeth  critidsed  with  retnArkable  faimesi  bj  H«ii""  ("Conintotioaal 
Hiilory").] 

The  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  social  energy  which  we 
have  desciibed  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
religious  temper  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  the  years  which  we 
are  traversing  that  England  became  firmly  Protestant.  The  ^ni- 
et  decay  of  the  traditionary  Catholioism  which  formed  the  religioa 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people  at  Elizabeth's  accession  is  shown  by 
the  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  recusants  thronghoat  her 
reign ;  and  at  its  close  the  only  parts  of  England  where  the  old 
faith  retained  any  thing  of  its  former  vigor  were  the  North  and 
Uie  extreme  West,  at  that  time  the  poorest  and  least  popalated 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  cause  of  tbe  ofaange  Jar  un- 
doubtedly in  the  gradnal  dying-out  of  the  Catholic  prieatbood, 
and  the  growth  of  a  new  Protestant  clergy  who  supplied  their 
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place.  The  older  parish  priests,  thoDgh  they  had  almost  to  a  tnao 
acqaiesced  in  the  changes  of  ritoal  and  doctrine  which  the  various 
phases  of  the  Reformation  imposed  upon  them,  remained  id  heart 
utterly  hostile  to  its  spirit.  As  Mary  had  undone  the  changes  of 
Edward,  they  hoped  for  a  C&tholio  successor  to  undo  the  changes 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  content  to  wear  the 
Mirplice  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  to  use  the  communion  office 
instead  of  the  mass-book.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  read  the 
homilies  from  the  pulpit,  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  cast  contempt  on  the  new 
Hrvioes,  till  they  seemed  to  old-fashioned  worshipers  a  mere 
"ChriBtmas  game."  But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  did  its  work 
ia  emptying  parsonage  after  parsonage,  and  the  jealous  supervis- 
ion of  Parker  and  the  hiahops  insured  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer 
conformity  to  the  established  faith  in  the  clergy  who  took  the 
place  of  the  dying  priesthood.  The  new  parsons  were  for  the 
most  part  not  merely  Protestant  in  belief  and  teaohing,  but  ultra- 
Protestant.  .The  old  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  pulpit  were  si- 
lently removed  as  the  need  for  them  passed  away,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  young  ministers  showed  itself  in  an  assiduous  preaching  which 
moulded  in  their  own  fiishion  the  religious  ideas  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. Bat  their  character  had  even  a  greater  influence  Uian 
their  preaching.  Under  Henry  the  priests  had  for  the  most  part 
been  ignorant  and  sensual  men;  and  the  character  of  the  clei^y 
appointed  by  the  greedy  Protestants  of  Edward's  reign  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  their  Popish  rivals.  But  the  energy  of  the 
Primate,  seconded  as  it  was  oy  the  general  incrense  of  zeal  and 
morality  at'  the  time,  did  its  work ;  and  by  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reiin  the  moral  temper  aa  well  as  the  social  character  of  the  clergy 
had  wholly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker,  gentlemen  like  Gleorge 
Herbert,  could  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  grosser  scandals  which  had  disgraced  the  clergy  as  a  body  for 
the  most  part  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Puritan  libel- 
er  to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  charges 
of  drunkenness  and  immorality  which  Fi-otestant  libelers  had 
been  able  to  bring  'against  the  priesthood  of  Henry's.  Bat  the 
inflnence  of  the  new  clergy  was  backed  by  a  general  revolution  in 
English  thought.  We  have  already  watched  the  first  upgrowth 
of  the  new  literature  which  was  to  find  its  highest  types  in  Shaks- 

nre  and  Bacon.  The  grammar  schools  were  diffusing  a  new 
owledoie  and  mental  energy  throngh  the  middle  classes  and 
among  tna  country  gentry.  The  tone  of  the  Tiniversities,  no  un- 
fair test  of  the  tone  of  the  nation  at  large,  ohanged  wholly  as  the 
Qaeen's  retgn  went  on.  At  its  opening  Oxford  was  a  nest  of 
Papists,  and  sent  its  best  scholars  to  feed  the  Catholic  seminaries. 
At  its  close  the  university  was  a  hot-bed  of  Puritanism,  where  the 
fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reigned  supreme.  The  movement  was  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  Under 
the  rule  of  Elizabeth  loyalty  became  more  and  more  a  passion 
among  Englishmen ;  and  the  Bull  of  Deposition  placed  Rome  in 
theforefront  of  Elisabeth's  foes.    The  conspirncies  which  festered 
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around  Mary  were  laid  to  the  Pope's  chai^;  he  was  known  to  be  ! 
preBBing  on  France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  bonquest  of  the 
heretic  kingdom  ;  he  was  soon  to  bless  the  Armada.  Every  day 
made  it  harder  for  a  Catholic  to  1*60000110  Catholicbm  with  loyalty 
to  his  Queen  or  devotion  to  bis  conntry ;  and  the  mass  of  men, 
who  are  moved  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason,  swung  slowly 
ronnd  to  the  side  which,  whatever  its  religions  siguificance  mi«bt 
be,  was  the  aide  of  patriotism,  of  liberty  gainst  tyranny,  of  En- 
gland against  Spain.  Whatever  fire  and  energy  were  wanting  to 
the  new  movement,  were  given  at  last  by  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  Catholic  triumph  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  horror  of  Alva's  butoheries,  or  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  revived  the  memories  of  the  bloodshed  under  Mary. 
The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  a  wonderful  pathos 
and  pictnresqneness  by  John  Foze,  an  exile  during  the  persecution ; 
and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  had  been  set  up  by  royal  order 
in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed  from  the  churches  to  the 
alielvca  of  every  £n^tiEh  household.  The  trading  classes  of  the 
towns  had  been  the  tirst  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,but  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion  as  the  refugees  of 
the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and  market  their  tale  of  outrage 
and  blood.  Thousands  of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the 
Cinque  Ports,  a  third  of  the  Antwerp  mei-chants  were  seen  pacing 
the  new  London  Exchange,  and  a  church  of  French  Huguenots 
found  a  home  which  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  policy  Elizabeth  trusted  mainly  to  time; 
and  time,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  her  trust.  Her  system  of  com- 
promise both  in  faith  and  worship,  of  qoietly  replacing  the  old 
priesthood  as  it  died  out  by  Protestant  ministers,  of  wearying  re- 
cusants into  at  least  outer  conformity  with  the  state  I'eligion  and 
attendance  on  the  state  services  by  fines — a  policy  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  moral  influences  we  have  described — was  gradually  bring- 
ing England  round  to  a  new  religious  front.  But  the  decay  of 
Catholicism  appealed  strongly  to  tbe  new  spirit  of  Catholic  zeal 
which,  in  its  despair  of  aid  from  Catholic  princes,  was  now  girding 
itself  for  its  own  bitter  struggle  with  heresy.  Dr.  Allen,  a  scholar 
who  had  been  driven  from  Oxford  by  the  test  prescribed  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  had  foreseen  the  results  of  the  dying-out  of  tbe 
Marian  priests,  and  had  set  up  a  seminary  at  Douay  to  supply  their 
place.  The  new  college,  liberally  supported  b^  the  Catholio  peers 
and  supplied  with  pupils  by  a  stream  of  rettigees  from  Oxford, 
goon  landed  its  "seminary  priests"  on  English  shores;  and, few  w 
they  were  at  firat,  their  presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  chfi  -. : 
which  it  gave  to  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
to  the  English  Church,  Ko  check  oould  have  been  more  galling 
to  Elizabeth,  and  her  i-esentment  was  quickened  hj  the  sense  of  a 
ftesh  danger.  She  had  accepted  from  the  first  the  issue  of  the  Bull 
of  Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  sha 
viewed  the  Donay  priests  simply  as  political  emissaries  of  the 
Papacy.    The  compai-ative  security  of  the  Catholics  from  active 
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Cersecntion  danng  the  early  part  of  ber  reign  had  ariseD,  as  we 
Bve  seen,  partly  from  tbe  sympathy  and  oonnivanoe  of  the  gentry 
vho  acted  as  juaticee  of  the  peace,  but  still  more  irdm  her  own  re- 
ligions indifference.  But  the  Teet  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in 
IVitestant  hands ;  and  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indifierance  to 
sa9|)icion,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  cliose  to  re- 
strain  the  bigotry  around  her.  In  quitting  Eaton  Hall,  which  she 
had  visited  in  oue  of  her  pilgrimages,  tbe  Queen  gave  its  master, 

foQDg  Rookwood,  thanks  for  his  entertainment  and  her  hand  to 
iss.  "  Bat  my  lord  chamberlain  nobly  and  gravely  understand- 
inf  that  Rook  wood  was  excommunicate"  for  non-attendance  at 
church, "  called  him  before  him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst 
presume  to  attempt  her  royal  prasence,  he  unfit  to  accompany  any 
Cbrinian  person,  forthwith  said  that  be  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of 
stocks,  commanded  him  out  of  court,  and  yet  to  attend  the  Coun- 
cil's pleasure,"  The  Council's  pleasure  was  seen  in  his  committal 
lo  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  while  "  Beven  more  gentlemen  of 
worship"  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple  sentence 
of  arrest  at  their  own  homes.  Tlie  Queen's  terror  became,  in  fact, 
s  panic  in  the  nation  at  large.  The  few  priests  who  had  landed 
from  Donay  were  multiplied  into  an  army  of  Papal  emissarie a,  dis- 
patched to  BOW  treason  and  revolt  tliroughont  the  land.  The  Par- 
liament, which  had  now  through  the  working  of  the  Test  Act  be- 
come a  wholly  Protestant  body,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
Catholics  among  the  peers,  was  summoned  to  meet  the  now  dan- 
Ser,and  declared  the  landing  of  the  priests  and  the  harboring  of 
them  to  be  treason.  The  act  proved  no  idle  menace;  and  the  ex- 
eeniion  of  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  young  priest  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  Cornwall,  gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
struggle  upon  which  Elizabeth  was  about  to  enter.  She  shrank, 
indeed,  from  the  charge  of  religious  persecution ;  she  boasted  of 
her  abstinence  from  any  interference  with  men's  consciences ;  and 
Cecil,  in  his  official  defense  of  her  policy,  while  declaring  freedom 
of  worship  to  he  incompatible  with  religious  order,  boldly  assert- 
ed the  right  of  every  English  subject  to  perfect  freedom  of  relig- 
ions opinion.  To  modern  eyes  there  is  something  even  more  re- 
volting than  open  persecution  in  the  policy  which  branded  ever? 
Catholic  priest  as  a  traitor,  and  all  Catholic  worship  as  disloyal- 
ty; hut  tne  first  step  toward  toleration  was  won  when  the  Queen 
T«ited  her  system  ot  repression  on  purely  political  grounds.  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  persecutor,  but  she  was  the  first  English  ruler  who 
felt  the  charge  of  religions  persecution  to  bo  a  stigma  on  her 
nie;  the  first  who  distmctly  disclaimed  religious  diffo'ences  as  a 
t  ind  for  putting  men  to  death.  It  is  fair,  too,  to  acknowledge 
thai  there  was  a  real  political  danger  in  the  new  missionaries, 
fhe  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests  were  suooeeded  by  those  of  a 
Wy  whose  existence  was  a  standing  threat  to  every  Protestant 
throne.  A  large  number  of  the  Oxford  refugees  at  Douay  joined 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  members  were  already  famous  for 
their  blind  devotion  to  the  will  and  judgments  of  Rome ;  and  the 
two  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  these  exiles,  Campian,  once  a  fel- 
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low  of  St.  John's,  and  Parsons,  once  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  were  se- 
lected as  the  heads  of  a  Jesuit  mission  in  England.  For  the  tno- 
raent  their  success  was  amazing.  The  eagerness  shown  to  hear 
Campian  was  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  denanciations  of  the 
GovernmeDt,  he  was  able  to  preach  with  hardly  a  show  of  conceal- 
ment to  a  vast  audience  in  Stnithfield,  From  London  the  mission- 
aries wandered  in  the  disguise  of  captains  or  serving-mcr),  or  aome* 
times  in  the  cassock  of  the  English  clei^y,  through  many  of  the 
counties;  and  wherever  they  went  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
revived.  The  list  of  nobles  reconciled  to  the  old  faith  by  the  waa- 
dering  apostles  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Lord  Oxford,  Bur- 
leigh's own  son-in-law,  and  the  proudest  among  English  peers.  The 
success  of  the  Jesuits  in  undoing  Elizabeth's  work  of  compromise 
was  shown  in  a  more  pnblio  way  by  the  unanimity  with  wliicb 
the  Catholics  withdrew  from  attendance  at  the  national  worship. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  priests,  however,  the  panic  of  the 
Protestants  and  of  the  Parliament  far  outran  the  greatness  of  the 
danger.  The  little  group  of  missionaries  was  magnified  by  popu- 
lar lancy  into  a  host  of  disguiaed  Jesuits ;  and  the  imaginary  in* 
vasion  was  met  by  statutea  which  prohibited  the  saying  of  mass 
even  in  private  houses,  increased  the  fine  on  recusants  to  twenty 
pounds  a  month,  and  enacted  that  "all  persons  pretending  to  any 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  practicing  to 
withdraw  them  to  the  Romish  religion,  with  alt  persons  after  the 
present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or  reconciled  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason."  The  way  in  which  the 
vast  powers  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  this  statute  were  used  by 
Elizaoeth  was  not  only  charactenstio  in  itself,  but  important  as 
at  once  defining  the  policy  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  her  suc- 
cesBors  adhered  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeai's,  No  layman  was 
brought  to  the  bar  or  to  the  block  under  its  provisions.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Catholic  gentry  was  limited  to  an  exaction,  more 
or  less  rigorous  at  different  times,  of  the  fines  for  recusancy  or 
uon-attendAuce  at  public  worship.  The  work  of  bloodshed  was 
reserved  wholly  for  priests,  and  under  Elizabeth  this  work  was 
done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  the  moment  crushed  the 
Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  Walsingham's 
spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sent  in  batches  to 
the  Tower.  So  hot  had  been  the  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced 
to  fly  across  the  Channel;  while  Campian  was  brought  ft  prison- 
er through  the  streets  of  London,  amid  the  howling  of  the  mob, 
and  placed  at  the  bar  on  the  charge  of  treason.  "  Onr  religion 
only  ia  onr  crime,"  was  a  plea  which  galled  his  jndges ;  hut  the 
political  danger  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his  eva- 
sion of  any  direct  reply,  when  questioned  aa  to  his  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  exoommunication  and  deposition  of  the  Queen  by 
the  Papal  aee.  The  death  of  Campian  waa  the  prelude  to  a  steady, 
pitiless  effort  at  the  extermination  of  his  class.  If  we  adopt  the 
Catholic  estimate  of  the  time,  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
saw  the  execution  of  two  hundred  priests,  while  a  yet  greater 
number  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever-stricken  jails  into  which 
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they  were  plungei].  The  work  of  recoDciliation  to  Rome  was  ar- 
rested by  tQis  ruthless  energy ;  but,  ob  the  other  hand,  the  work 
which  the  priests  h&d  effected  could  not  be  undone.  The  system 
of  quiet  compulsion  and  conailiation  to  which  Elizabeth  had  trnst- 
ed  for  the  religious  reunion  of  her  sabjects  was  foiled ;  and  the 
English  CathoUcs,  fined,  imprisoned  at  every  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  the  gib- 
bet, were  severed  more  hopelessly  than  evev  from  the  national 
Church. 

But  the  effect  of  tbia  bloodshed  on  the  world  withont  was  far 
more  violent,  and  productive  of  wider  and  greater  results.  The 
torture  and  death  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  roused  at  last  into  action 
the  sluggish  hostility  of  Spain.  Spain  was  at  this  moment  the 
mightiest  of  £uropean  powers.  The  discovery  of  Colambns  bad 
given  it  the  Kew  World  of  the  West;  the  conquests  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro  poured  into  its  treasury  tiia  plunder  of  Mexico  and 
Pern ;  its  galleons  brought  the  rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of  silver,  to  the  harbor  of  Cadi& 
To  the  New  World  its  king  added  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  por- 
tions of  the  Old ;  he  was  master  of  Naples  and  Milan — the  rich- 
est and  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Italy,  of  the  busy  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  of  Flanders — the  great  manufacturing  district 
of  the  time — and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become  the  central  mart 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  HTe  native  kingdom,  poor  as  it 
was,  supplied  him  with  the  Dteadiest  and  the  most  daring  soldiers 
that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
renown  of  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day 
when  it  flung  off  the  onset  of  the  French  chivalry  on  the  field  of 
Ravenna ;  and  the  Spanish  generals  stood  without  rivals  in  their 
military  skill,  aa  they  stood  without  rivals  in  their  ruthless  cruel- 
ty. The  whole,  too,  of  this  enormous  power  was  massed  in  the 
bands  of  a  single  man.  Served  as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and 
subtle  diplomatists, Philip  of  Spain  was  his  own  sole  minister;  la- 
boring day  after  day,  like  a  clerk,  through  the  long  years  of  his 
reign, amid  the  papers  which  crowded  his  closet;  but  resolute  to 
let  nothing  pass  without  bis  supervision,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  done  save  by  his  express  command.  It  was-  hie  boast  that  ev- 
ery where  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  dominions  ha  was  "an  ab- 
solute king."  It  was  to  realize  this  idea  of  absolutism  that  he 
crushed  the  liberties  of  Arragon,  as  his  father  had  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Castile,  and  sent  Alva  to  tread  underfoot  the  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  the  Low  Countries.  His  bigotry  went  hand 
in  hand  with  his  thirst  for  power,  Italy  and  Spain  lay  hushed 
beneath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Flanders  was  being 
purged  of  heresy  by  the  Stake  and  the  sword.  The  shadow  of 
this  fiigantio  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight  over  Europe.  The 
new  Protestantism,  like  the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty,  saw  its 
real  foe  in  Philip.  It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the  Guises,  against 
which  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  stmggled  in  vain ;  it  was  Spain 
with  which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  religious  and 
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civil  freedom ;  it  was  Spain  which  waa  soon  to  plnoge  Qermany 
I  into  the  chaos  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  which  the  Catfao- 
lio  world  bad  for  twenty  yeara  been  looking,  and  looking  in  vain, 
for  a  victory  over  heresy  in  England.  Vast,  in  fact,  as  Philip'a 
resources  were,  they  were  drained  by  the  yet  vaster  schemes  of 
ambition  into  which  his  religion  and  his  greed  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  wide  distribation  of  his  dominions,  perpetn&ily  drew  him. 
To  coerce  the  weaker  States  of  Italy,  to  preserve  a  commanding 
influence  in  Germany,  to  support  Catholicism  in  France,  to  crusli 
heresy  in  Flanders,  to  dispatch  one  Armada  against  the  Turk  and 
another  against  Elizabeth,  were  aims  mighty  enough  to  exhaust 
even  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  it  was  ratlier  on 
the  character  of  Philip  than  on  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury  that 
Elizabeth  counted  for  SDCcees  in  the  sti'uggle  which  had  so  long 
been  going  on  between  them.  The  King's  temper  was  slow,  cau- 
tions even  to  timidity,  losing  itself  continaally  in  delays,  in  hesita- 
tions, in  anticipating  remote  perils,  in  waiting  for  distant  chance: 
and  on  the  slowness  and  hesitation  of  his  temper  his  rival  had 
been  playing  ever  since  she  mounted  the  throne.  The  diplomatic 
contest  between  the  two  was  like  the  fight  which  EngfaDd  was 
soon  iiO  see  between  the  ponderous  Spanish  galleon  and  the  light 
pinnace  of  the  buccaneers.  The  agility,  the  sadden  changes  of 
Elizabeth,  her  lies,  her  mystifications,  though  they  failed  to  deceive 
Philip,  puzzled  and  impeded  his  mind.  But  amid  all  this  ctoud 
of  intrigue  the  Queen's  coarse  had  in  reality  been  simple.  In  her 
earlier  days  France  rivaled  Spain  in  its  greatness,  and  Elizabeth 
simply  played  the  two  rivals  off  against  one  another.  She  hinder- 
ed France  from  giving  effective  aid  to  Mary  Stnart  by  thi-eats  of 
an  alliance  with  Spain;  while  she  induced  Philip  to  wink  at  her 
heresy,  and  to  discourage  the  risings  of  the  English  Catholics,  by 
playing  oa  his  dread  of  her  alliance  with  France.  Bat  the  tide 
of  religions  passion  which  had  so  long  been  held  in  check  broke 
at  last  over  its  banks,  and  the  political  face  of  Europe  was  instant- 
ly changed.  The  Low  Conntries,  driven  to  despair  by  the  greed 
and  persecution  of  Alva,  rose  in  a  revolt  which  atter  strange  alter- 
nations of  fortune  gave  to  Europe  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  The  opening  which  their  rising  afforded  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  was  at  once  seised  by  Coligny  and  the  French  Prot- 
estants,and  used  as  a  political  engine  to  break  the  power  which 
the  Queen-mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  exercised  over  Charles  the 
Nhith,  Charles  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  himself  to  am- 
hiUon  and  the  Huguenots,  when  Catharine  in  revenge,  or  with  the 
blind  instinct  of  self-preservation,  fiung  aside  her  old  policy  of 
balancing  the  two  parties  against  one  another.  She  threw  herself 
on  the  side  of  the  Guises,  and  insured  their  triuniph  by  lendmg 
herself  to  their  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  But  though  the  long  gathering  clouds  of  religious  hatred 
had  broken,  Elizabeth  trusted  to  her  dexterity  to  keep  out  of  the 
storm.  If  France,  torn  with  civil  strife,  had  ceased  to  be  a  balance 
to  Spain,  she  found  a  new  balance  in  Flanders.  Whatever  enthusi- 
asm the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Prince  ofOrange  had  excited  among 
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Iter  BQbjectfi,  it  failed  to  move  Elizabeth  even  for  en  inBtaat  from 
the  path  of  cold  Belf-interest.  To  her  tlio  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands waa  Bimplj  "a  bridle  of  Spain,  which  kept  war  out  of  our 
own  gate,"  At  the  darkest  moment  of  the  conteat,  when  even 
William  of  Orange  dreamed  of  abandoning  all,  and  seeking  in  far- 
off  Beas  a  new  home  for  liberty,  the  Queen  bent  her  enei'gieB  to 
prevent  him  from  finding  saocor  in  France.  That  the  Provinces 
could  in  the  end  withstand  Philip,  neither  she  nor  any  English 
statesmen  believed.  They  held  that  the  struggle  must  close  either 
in  Qtter  sabiection  of  the  Netherlands,  or  in  their  Belling  them- 
selves for  aid  to  France;  and  the  accession  of  power  which  either 
result  must  give  to  one  of  her  two  Catholic  foes  the  Qneen  was 
eager  to  averL  Her  plan  for  averting  it  was  by  forcing  the  Prov- 
inces to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Spain — a  restoration,  that  is, 
of  their  coustitntional  privileges,  accompanied  by  their  submission 
to  the  Church.  Peace  on  such  a  footing  would  not  only  restore 
English  commerce,  which  suffei-ed  from  the  war;  it  would  leave 
Flanders  still  formidable  as  a  weapon  against  Philip,  The  free- 
dom of  the  Provinces  would  be  saved — and  the  religions  question 
involved  in  a  fresh  submission  to  the  yoke  of  Catholicism  was  one 
which  Elizabeth  waa  incapable  of  appreciating.  To  her  the  steady 
refusal  of  William  the  Silent  to  sacrifice  his  &ith  was  as  nnintel- 
ligible  as  the  steady  bigotry  of  Philip  in  demanding  such  a  sacri- 
fice. '  It  was  of  more  immediate  conseqaence  that  Philip's  anxiety 
to  avoid  provoking  an  intervention  on  the  pai-t  of  England,  which 
would  destroy  all  nope  of  his  snccess  in  Flanders,  left  her  tranquil 
at  home.  Mary  Stuart  saw  her  hope  of  foreign  aid  disappear  at 
a  time  when  the  death  of  Norfolk  and  Northumberland  removed 
the  dread  of  civil  war.  At  no  moment  had  the  Qneen  felt  so  se- 
cure against  a  blow  from  Philip  as  when  Philip  ot  last  was  forced 
to  deliver  his  blow. 

The  control  of  evebts  was,  in  fact,  passing  from  the  hands  of 
statesmen  and  diplomatists ;  and  the  long  period  of  suspense  which 
their  policy  had  won  was  ending  in  the  clash  of  national  and 
political  passions.  The  rising  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  world, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  English  Jesuits,  broke 
down  the  caution  and  hesitation  of  Philip;  while  England  set 
aside  the  balanced  neutrality  of  Elizabeth,  and  pushed  boldly  for- 
ward to  a  contest  which  it  felt  to  be  inevitable.  The  pnblio  opin- 
ion, to  vhich  the  Queen  was  so  sensitive,  took  evei-y  day  a  bolder 
and  more  decided  tone.  When  one  of  the  last  of  her  matrimonial 
intrigues  threatened  England  with  a  Catholic  sovereign  in  the 
Duke  of  AIen90D,  a  younger  son  of  the  hated  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
the  popular  indignation  rose  suddenly  into  a  cry  against  "  a  Pop- 
ish kinq"  which  the  Queen  dared  not  defy.  Her  cold  indifference 
to  the  heroic  struggle  In  Flanders  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  enthusiasm  it  excited  among  the  nation  at  large.  The  earlier 
Flemish  refugees  found  a  refuge  in  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  exiled 
merchants  of  Antwerp  were  welcomed  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don. While  Elizabeth  dribbled  out  her  secret  aid  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  London  traders  sent  him  half  a  million  from  their 
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own  pnrses,  a  sum  eqaal  to  a  year's  revenae  of  the  Croira.  Vol- 
unteers stole  across  tbe  Channel  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  aid 
of  the  Dutch,  till  the  five  hundred  Knglishmen  who  fought  in  the 
begianin<^  of  the  struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five  thousand,  whose 
bravery  turned  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  of  the  war.  Datch 
privateers  found  shelter  in  English  ports,  and  English  vessels 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  States  for  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  tradersj 
The  Pi-otestant  fervor  rose  steadily  as  "  the  best  oaptaius  and  sol- 
diers" returned  from  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Conntries  to  telt 
of  Alva's  atrooities,  or  as  privatfiers  brought  back  tales  of  English 
seamen  who  had  been  seized  iu  Spain  and  the  New  World,  to  lin- 
ger amid  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  die  in  its  fires.  Iu 
the  presence  of  this  steady  drift  of  popular  passion  tbe  diplomacy 
of  Elizabeth  became  of  little  moment.  If  the  Queen  was  resolute 
for  peace,  England  was  resolute  for  war.  A  new  daring  had  arisen 
since  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  Cecil  and  the  Queen  stood 
alone  in  their  belief  in  England's  strength,  and  when  the  diplo- 
raatiats  of  Europe  regarded  her  obstinate  defiance  of  Spun  as 
"  madness."  The  whole  people  had  soon  caught  the  self-confidence 
and  daring  of  their  Queen,  Four  years  after  her  accession  tbe 
fleainen  of  tlie  Southern  coast  were  lending  their  aid  to  the  Hugne- 
nots;  and  tbe  Channel  swarmed  with  "sea-dogs,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of  CondS 
and  the  French  Protestants,  and  took  heed  neither  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  French  Court  nor  of  Elizabeth's  own  efforts  at  re- 
pi-ession.  Her  efforts  fuled  before  the  connivance  of  every  man 
along  the  coast,  of  the  port  officers  of  the  Crown  itself,  who  made 
profit  out  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  genttr  of  the  West,  who  were 
hand  and  glove  with  the  adventurers.  The  temporary  suspension 
of  the  French  contest  onW  drove  the  sea-dogs  to  the  West  Indies; 
for  the  Papal  deoree  which  gave  the  New  World  to  Spain,  and  die 
threats  of  Philip  against  any  Protestant  who  should  visit  its  seas, 
fell  idly  on  the  ears  of  English  seamen.  It  was  in  vain  that  their 
trading  vessels  were  seized  and  the  sailora  flung  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition, "  laden  with  irons,  without  sight  of  Sun  or  moon." 
The  profits  of  the  trade  were  lai^e  enough  to  counteract  its  perils, 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  was  met  by  a  bigotry  as  merciless  as  his 
own.  Francis  Drake,  whose  name  became  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish Indies,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  vicar  io  Kent,  whose  fam- 
ily had  Bufiered  for  their  religion  in  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles ; 
and  bis  Puritanism  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  love  of  adventare. 
To  sell  negroes  to  the  planters,  to  kill  Spaniards,  to  sack  gold- 
ships,  were  in  the  young  seaman's  mind  tbe  work  of  "  the  elect  of 
Goo."  He  had  conceived  a  daring  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Pacific,  whose  waters  had  never  seen  an  English  flag;  uid,  backed 
by  a  company  of  adventurers,  he  set  sail  for  tbe  Southern  seaa  in 
a  vessel  hardly  as  big  as  a  Channel  schooner,  with  a  few  yet  smallr 
er  companions  who  fell  away  before  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
voyage.  But  Drake  with  his  one  ship  and  eighty  men  held  bold- 
ly on ;  and  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  untraversed  as  yet  hy 
any  Englishman,  swept  the  unguarded  coast  «f  Chili  and  Pern, 
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loaded  his  bark  with  the  gold-dust  and  silver  ingots  of  Potosi,and 
with  the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  which  formed  the  caveo 
of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed  once  a  year  from  Lima  to  Cadiz. 
With  spoils  of  above  half  a  millioQ  in  viilue  the  daring  adventurer 
steered  undaantedly  for  the  Moluccas,  rounded  the  Cupe  of  Good 
Hope,  and  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe  dropped  an- 
chor again  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

The  romantic  d&rine  of  Drake's  voyage,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
spoil,  TODSed  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout  England ;  but  the 
welcome  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth  on  his  retnvn  was  accept- 
ed by  Philip  as  an  outrage  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  war. 
The  personal  wrong  was  irabittered  in  the  year  which  followed 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  outcry  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  against  the  King's  sejfish  reluctance  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  its  martyrs.  Sluggish  as  it  was,  his  blood  was  firad  at  last  by 
the  defiance  with  which  Elizabeth  received  all  prayers  for  redress. 
She  met  hia  demand  for  Drake's  surrender  by  knighting  the  free- 
booter, and  by  wearing  in  her  crown  the  jewels  he  had  oflered 
her  as  a  present.  When  the  Spanish  embassador  threatened  that 
"  matters  would  come  to  the  cannon,"  she  replied  "  quietly,  in  her 
most  natural  voice,  as  if  she  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote 
Mendoza,"that  if  I  used  threats  of  that  kind  she  would  fling 
me  into  a  dungeon."  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  she  rejected 
Philip's  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  oppressive  laws  against  their  worship.  Outraged  as 
he  was,  she  believed  that  with  Flanders  still  in  revolt,  and  1^  ranee 
longing  for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Kin?  could  not  aSbrd  to  quarrel  with  her ;  and  her  trust  in 
his  inactivity  seemed  justified  by  the  jealousy  with  which  he  re- 
garded, and  succeeded  in  foiling,  the  project  for  a  Catholic  revolt 
which  was  to  have  followed  a  descent  of  the  Guises  on  the  En- 
glish coast.  But  if  Philip  shielded  Elizabeth  from  France,  it  was 
because  he  reserved  England  for  his  own  ambition.  The  firet  ves- 
sels of  the  great  fieet  of  invasion  which  was  to  take  the  name  of 
the  Armada  were  gathering  slowly  in  the  Tagns,  when  two  re- 
markable events  fraed  the  King's  hands  for  action  by  changing 
the  face  of  European  politics.  The  assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  seemed  to  leave  Flande^-s  at  his  mercy,  and  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on  left  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  leader  of  the 
Haguenot  party,  heir  of  the  crown  of  France.  To  prevent  the 
triumph  of  heresy  in  the  succession  of  a  Fi-otestant  king,  the 
Guises  and  the  French  Catholics  rose  at  once  in  arms;  but  the 
Holy  League  which  they  formed  rested  mainly  on  the  support  of 
Philip.  Philip,  therefore,  so  long  as  he  supplied  them  with  men 
and  money,  was  secure  on  the  side  of  France.  At  the  same  time 
the  progress  of  his  army  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  the  di- 
visions of  the  States  after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  promised 
a  speedy  reconqnest  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp after  a  gallant  resistance  convinced  even  Elisabeth  of  the 
need  for  action  if  the  one  "  bridle  to  Spain  which  kept  war  out  of 
our  own  gates"  was  to  be  saved.    Lord  Leicester  was  hun'ied  to 
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tlie  Flemiah  coast  with  BOOO  men ;  but  their  forced  inaction  tss 
cbeckered  only  by  a  disastrous  skirmish  at  Zutphen,  the  fight  in 
which  Sidney  fell,  while  Elizabeth  was  vainly  striving  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  oetween  Philip  and  the  States.  Meanwhile  dangers 
thickened  round  her  in  England  itself!  Maddened  b^  peraecution, 
by  the  hopelessness  of  rebellion  within  or  of  deliverance  from 
without,  the  fieicer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes  of  aseoBsination, 
to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  lent  at  the  moment  a 
terrible  significance.  The  detection  of  Soroerville,  a  fanatic  who 
had  received  the  host  before  setting  out  for  London  "  to  shoot  the 
Queen  with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by  measures  of  natural  se- 
verity, by  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers,  by  a 
vigorous  purification  of  the  Iifns  of  Court,  where  a  few  Catltofics 
lingered,  and  by  the  dispatch  of  fresh  batches  of  priests  to  the 
block.  The  trial  and  deatii  of  Parry,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  served  in  the  Queen's  household,  on  a  similar 
charOT,  brought  the  Parliament  together  in  a  transport  of  horror 
and  loyalty.  All  Jesuits  and  neminary  pnests  were  banished  from 
the  realm  on  pain  of  death.  A  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Queea 
disqualified  any  claimant  of  the  succession  who  had  instig.-ited  sub- 
jects to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's  person  from  ever  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown.  The  threat  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart,  Weary 
of^er  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  ronse  Philip  or  Scotland  to 
aid  her,ot  the  baffled  revolt  of  the  English  Catholics  and  the  baf- 
fled intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  she  bent  for  a  moment  to  submission. 
"  Let  me  go,"  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth ;  "  let  me  relti'e  from  this 
island  to  some  Bolitnde  whci'e  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die. 
Grant  this  and  I  will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or 
e  can  claim,"  But  the  cry  was  useless,  and  her  despair  found 
a  new  and  more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots  a^inst  Elizabeth's  life. 
She  knew  and  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Sabington  and  a  band 
of  young  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  royal 
houBehold,  to  kill  the  Queen ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed 
through  Walsingbam's  hands,  and  the  seizure  of  Mary's  corre* 
spondence  revealed  her  guilt.  In  spite  of  her  protests,  a  commis* 
sion  of  peers  sat  as  her  judges  at  Fotheringay  Castle;  and  their 
verdict  of  "guilty"  annihilated  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
statute  her  claim  to  the  crown.  The  Streets  of  London  blaxed 
with  bonfires,  and  peals  rang  out  from  steeple  to  steeple  at  the 
news  of  her  condemnation ;  out,  in  spite  of  the  prayer  of  Parlia- 
ment for  her  execution,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Council,  Elizabeth 
shrank  from  her  death.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  however,  was 
now  carrying  all  before  it,  and  the  unanimous  demand  of  her  peo- 
ple wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the  Queen.  She  flnng 
the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  executing  it.  Mary  died  on  a  scaSbld 
which  was  erected  in  the  castle  ball  at  Fotheritigay,  as  danntless- 
ly  as  she  bad  lived.  "Do  not  weep," she  said  to  licr  ladies,"! 
have  given  my  word  for  you."  "Tell  my  friends,"  she  charged 
Melville, "  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic." 
The  blow  was  hardly  struck  before  EUxabeth  turned  nitb  fury 
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on  the  miniatera  who  had  forced  her  hand.  Burleigh  was  for  a 
while  disgraced,  Davison,  who  carried  tlic  -warrant  to  the  Coun- 
cil, was  flung  into  the  Tower  to  atone  for  an  act  which  sliattered 
the  policy  of  the  Queen.  The  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  lact,  re- 
moved the  last  obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  divisions  of  the  English  CathoUcs.  To  him,  as  to  the  nearest 
heir  iu  blood  who  was  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Mary  bequeathed  her 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  the  hopes  of  her  adheients  were  from 
that  moment  bound  up  in  the  success  of  Spain.  The  presence  of 
an  English  array  in  Flanders  only  convinced  Philip  that  the  road 
to  the  conquest  of  the  States  lay  through  England  itself;  and  the 
operations  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  were  suspended  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  greater  enterprise.  Veeaols  and  supplies  for  the  fleet 
which  had  for  three  years  been  gathering  in  the  Tagus  were  col- 
lected from  every  port  of  the  Spanish  coast.  It  was  time  for 
Elizabeth  to  strike,  and  the  news  of  the  coming  Armada  called 
Drake  again  to  sea.  He  had  sailed  a  year  before  for  the  Indies  at 
the  bead  of  twenty-five  vessels;  had  requited  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed by  the  Inquisition  on  English  seamen  by  plundering  Vigo  on 
his  way;  and  avenged  his  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  the  gold 
fleet  by  the  sack  of  Santiago,  and  by  ravaginc;  Santo  Domingo 
and  Carthagena.  He  now  set  sail  again  witti  tnirty  small  barks, 
baroed  the  store-ships  and  galleys  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  stormed 
the  ports  of  the  Faro,  and  was  only  foiled  in  his  aim  of  attacking 
the  Armada  itself  by  orders  from  home.  A  descent  upon  Comn- 
na,  however,  completed  what  Drake  called  his  "sineeing  of  the 
Spanish  King's  beard."  Elizabeth  used  the  daiing  ^ow  to  back 
her  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  the  Spanish  pride  had  been  touch- 
ed to  the  quick.  Amid  the  exchange  of  protocols  Parma  gath- 
ered thirty  thousand  men  for  the  coming  invasion,  collected  a  fleet 
of  flat-bottomed  transports  at  Dunkirk,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  Armada  to  protect  his  crossing.  But  the  attack  of  Drake,  the 
death  of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter  storms  delayed  the  fleet 
from  sailing  till  the  spi-ing;  and  it  had  hardly  started  when  a  g.ilc 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered  vessels  into  Ferrol.  It 
was  only  on  the  last  day  of  July  that  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were 
seen  from  the  Lizai'd.and  the  English  beacons  flared  out  their  alarm 
along  the  coast.  The  news  fonnd  England  ready.  An  army  was 
mustering  under  Leicester  at  Tilbury,  the  militia  of  the  midland 
counties  were  gathering  to  London,  while  those  of  the  south  and 
east  were  held  in  readiness  to  meet  a  descent  on  either  shore. 
Had  Panna  landed  on  the  earliest  day  he  purposed,  he  would  have 
fonnd  bis  way  to  London  barred  by  a  force  stronger  than  his  own, 
a  force,  too,  of  men  who  had  already  crossed  pikes  on  equal  terms 
with  his  best  infantry  in  Flanders.  "When  1  shall  have  landed," 
he  warned  his  master, "  I  must  fight  battle  after  battle,  I  shall  lose 
men  by  wounds  and  disease,  I  must  leave  detachments  behind  me 
to  keep  open  my  communications;  and  in  a  shoil  time  the  body 
of  my  army  will  become  so  weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable 
to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given  to  the 
heretics  and  yonr  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  interfere,  but  there 
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may  fall  oot  some  notable  iiiconvenieDces,  with  the  loss  of  every 
thiDg,  and  I  be  unable  to  remedy  it."  Even  had  the  Prince  land- 
ed, in  fact,  the  only  real  chance  of  Spanish  success  lay  in  a  Catho- 
lio  rising;  and  at  this  crisis  patriotism  proved  stronger  than  relii;- 
ious  fanaticism  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  Cathofics.  Cathorio 
gentry  brought  their  vessels  up  alongside  of  Drake  and  Lord  How- 
ard, and  Catholic  lords  led  their  tenantry  to  the  muster  at  Tilbury. 
But  to  secure  a  landing  at  all,  the  Spaniards  had  to  be  masters  of 
the  Channel ;  and  in  the  Channel  lay  an  English  fleet  resolved  to 
struggle  hard  for  the  mastery.  As  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  a  broad 
crescent  past  Plymouth,  moving  toward  its  point  of  junction  with 
Parma  at  Dunkirk,  the  vessels  which  had  gathered  under  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham  slipped  out  of  the  bay  and  hung  with  the  wind 
upon  their  rear.  In  numbers  the  two  forces  were  strangely  une- 
qual; the  English  fleet  counted  only  80  vessels  against  the  130 
which  composed  the  Armada.  In  size  of  ships  the  disproportion 
was  even  greater.  Fifty  of  the  English  veBscIs,including  the  squad- 
ron of  Lord  Howard  and  the  craft  of  the  volunteers,  were  little  bii;- 
gcr  than  yachts  of  the  present  day.  Even  of  the  thirty  Queen's 
ships  which  formed  its  main  body,  there  were  only  four  wliich  equal- 
ed in  tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Sixty-five  of 
these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half  of  the  Spanish  fleet; 
and  four  galliasses,  or  gigantic  galleys,  armed  with  SO  guns  apiece, 
fifty-six  armed  merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces,  made  up  the 
rest.  The  Armada  was  provided  with  2600  cannons,  and  a  vast 
atora  of  provisions ;  it  had  on  board  8000  seamen  and  20,000  boI- 
diers ;  and  if  a  court  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest  staff  of  naval  of- 
ficers which  Spain  possessed.  Small,  however, as  the  English  ships 
were,  they  were  in  perfect  trim ;  they  sailed  two  feet  for  the  Span- 
iaivis'  one,  they  were  manned  with  9000  hardy  seamen,  and  their 
admiral  was  backed  by  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won  fame  in 
the  Spanish  seas.  With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  break  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Indies ;  Frobisher,  the  hero 
of  the  North-west  passage;  and,  above  all,  Drake,  who  held  com- 
mand of  the  privateei's.  They  had  won,  too,  the  advantage  of  the 
wind;  and,  closing  in  or  drawing  aS  as  they  would, the  lightly 
handled  English  vessels,  which  fired  four  shots  to  the  Spaniard's 
one,  hung  boldly  on  the  rear  of  the  great  fleet  as  it  moved  along 
the  Channel.  "The  feathers  of  the  Spaniard,"  in  the  phrase  of  the 
English  seamen,  were  "plucked  one  by  one."  Galleon  after  gal- 
leon was  snnk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore ;  and  yet  Medina  Sidonia 
failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers  to  a  close  engagement.  Now  halt- 
ing, now  moving  slowly  on,  the  running  fight  between  the  two 
fleets  lasted  throu^ont  the  week,  till  the  Armada  dropped  anchor 
in  Calais  roads.  The  time  had  now  come  for  sharper  work  if  the 
junction  of  the  Armada  with  Parma  was  to  be  prevented ;  for,  de- 
moralized as  the  Spaniards  had  been  by  the  merciless  chase,  their 
losa  in  ships  bad  not  been  great,  while  the  English  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  fast  running  out  Howard  resolved  to 
force  an  engagement ;  and,  lighting  eight  fire-ships  at  midnight. 
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scat  them  dovn  with  the  tide  npon  the  SpanUh  lin&  The  gal- 
leons at  ODce  cat  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panic  to  sea,  drift- 
ing with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  oS  Gi-avelines.  Drake  reaolved 
at  all  coats  to  pi-event  their  return.  At  dawn  the  English  ships 
closed  fairly  iu,  and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere  the 
sun  went  down.  Three  great  galleons  had  sunk,  three  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "  wonderfal 
great  and  strong."  Witbin  the  Armada  itself,  however,  all  hope 
was  gone.  Huddled  together  by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  En- 
glish fire,  their  sails  torn,  their  masts  shot  away,  the  crowded  gal- 
leons had  become  mere  slaughter-h oases.  Four  thousand  men  had 
fallen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen  fought  they  were  cowed  by  the 
terrible  batchery.  Medina  himself  was  in  despair.  "  We  are.  lost, 
SeSor  Oqnenda,  he  oi'ied  to  hta  bravest  captain ;  "  what  are  we 
to  do  ?"  "  Let  others  talk  of  being  lost,"  replied  Oqnenda, "  your 
Excellency  has  only  to  order  up  fresh  cartridge."  But  Oquenda 
stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war  resolved  on  retreat  to  Spain  by 
the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  circuit  i-ound  the  Orkneys.  "  Never 
any  thing  pleased  me  better,"  wi-ote  Drake,  "than  seeing  the  en- 
emy fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northward.  Have  a  good 
eye  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
like,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mai-y  Port  among 
his  orange-trees."  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for 
a  mightier  foe  than  Drake.  Supplies  fell  short,  and  the  English 
vessels  were  forced  to  give  tip  the  chase ;  but  tfae  Spanish  ships 
which  remained  had  no  sooner  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the 
storms  of  tfae  Korthern  seas  broke  on  them  with  a  fury  before  which 
all  concert  and  union  disappeared.  F\ity  reached  Corunn a,  bear- 
ing ten  thousand  men  stricken  with  pestilence  and  death ;  of  the 
rest  some  were  sunk,  some  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  Irish  clifis. 
The  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  the  kerns  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  robbery.  Eight  thousand  Span- 
iards perished  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Blaskets. 
On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred corpses  which  bad  been  cast  up  oy  the  sea.  The  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  new  crusade  under 
AloDzo  da  Leyvft,  after  twice  suffering  shipwreck,  put  a  third  time 
to  sea  to  founder  on  a  reef  near  DnraSlaue. 


BeeUvn  TH.— TI 
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[JstAonfMi. — For  a  general  account  of  this  period,  sm  Mr.  Morier'*  ttdmimble 
"Firat  SkMch  of  EngllBli  Lilerotore,"  HBliiun'a  "Literary  Hinory,  M.  TuDa'i 
"HistoiT  of  English  Literatore,"  etc  Mr.  Craik  hu  elaborately  illa>trat«d  the 
worki  of  Speoaer,  and  full  derails  of  thBhiitory  of  our  early  drama  maybe  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  "  History  of  EaglUh  Dramatic  Literatare  to  the  Time  of  Shalcspere." 
Maione's  inqniiy  remaiDi  tlie  completeet  inTesitgation  into  the  histoir  of  Shakspere's 
dranuu;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  AnnyMge  Brown  and  Mr,  Gerald  HasB^  contain 
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We  have  alreadj  watched  the  shy  revival  of  English  lettcn 
dui-ing  the  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  general  awaken- 
JDg  of  national  life,  the  iucrease  of  wealth,  of  refinement  and 
leisure,  which  marked  that  period,  had  been  accompanied,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  quickening  of  English  intelligence,  which  found 
vent  in  an  upgrowth  of  grammar  schools,  in  the  new  impulse  giv- 
en to  classical  learning  at  the  univei'sitieB,  in  a  passion  for  traos- 
lationa,  which  familiarized  all  England  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  above  all  in  the  crnde  bnt  vigorous  efibrts 
of  Sackville  and  Lyly  after  a  nobler  poetry  and  pi-ose.  But  to 
these  local  and  peculiar  influences  was  to  be  added  a  more  gen- 
eral influence,  that  of  tJie  restlessness  and  curiosity  which  charac- 
terized  the  age.  The  sphere  of  human  interest  was  widened  as 
it  had  never  been  widened  before  or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  was  only  in  the  later  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  were  brongbt 
home  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  by  Kepler  and  Galileo, 
or  that  the  daring  of  the  buccaneers  broke  through  the  veilwliich 
the  greed  of  Spain  bad  drawn  across  the  New  World  of  Columbus. 
Hardly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  source  of  poetio  impulse 
was  the  sudden  and  picturesque  way  in  which  the  vaiious  races  of 
the  world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one  another  through  the 
universal  passion  for  foreign  travel.  While  the  red  tnbes  of  the 
West  were  described  by  Amerigo  Vespucoi,  and  the  strange  civ- 
ilization of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed  oy  Cortez  and  Fizarro,  the 
voyages  of  the  Portuguese  threw  open  tne  older  splendors  of  the 
East,  and  the  story  ot  India  and  China  was  told  for  the  first  time 
to  Christendom  by  MaSei  and  Mendoza.  England  took  her  full 
part  in  this  work  of  discovery.  Jenkitison,  an  English  traveler, 
made  his  way  to  Bokhara.  Willoughhy  braught  back  Muacovy 
to  the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  English  mariners  penetra- 
ted among  the  Esquimaux,  or  settled  in  Yii'^inia.  Drake  circum- 
navigated the  glooe.  The  " Collection  of  Voyages,"  which  waa 
published  by  Haklnyt,  not  only  disclosed  the  vaetness  of  the  world 
Itself,  but  the  infinite  number  of  the  races  of  mankind,  the  varie- 
ty of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  religions,  their  verv  instincts. 
We  see  the  influence  of  this  new  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  richness  which  it  gave  to  the  imac;- 
ination  of  the  time,  but  in  the  immense  interest  which  from  this 
moment  attached  itself  to  man.  Shakspcre's  conception  of  Cali- 
ban, as  well  as  the  questionings  of  Montaigne,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  a  truer,  because  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of  human 
nature  and  human  history.  The  fascination  exercised  by  the  study 
of  human  character  showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  yet 
more  in  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  drama.  And  to  these 
laiger  and  world-wide  sources  of  poetic  powers  was  added  in  En- 
gland, at  the  moment  which  we  have  reached  in  its  story, the  im- 
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palse  vfaich  sprang  from  national  trintnpb.  The  victory  over  the 
Armada,  the  deliverance  from  Spain,  the  rolling  away  ot  the  Cath- 
olic terror  which  had  hang  like  a  ctond  over  tne  hopes  of  the  oew 
people,  was  like  a  passing  from  death  into  life.  The  whole  aspect 
of  England  snddenlj^  changed.  Aa  yet  the  interest  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  nad  been  political  and  material;  the  stage  had  been  crowd- 
ed with  statesmen  and  warrioi-s — with  Cecils,  and  Walainghams, 
and  Brakes.  Literature  had  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  glories 
of  the  time.  Bat  from  the  moment  when  the  Armada  driftea  back 
broken  to  Ferrol  the  fignreg  of  warriors  and  statesmen  were  dwarf- 
ed by  the  grander  figares  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Amid  the 
throng  in  Elizabeth'a  antechamber  the  noblest  tbrm  is  that  of  the 
singer  who  lays  the  "Faerie  Queen"  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young 
lawyer  who  muHes  amid  the  splendors  of  the  presence  over  the 
problems  of  the  "  Kovum  Organon."  The  triumph  of  Cadis,  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  pass  unheeded  as  wo  watch  Hooker  building 
up  hia  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  among  the  sheepfolde,  or  the  genins 
of  Shakspere  rising  year  by  year  into  Biiprcmer  grandeur  in  a  rude 
theatre  beside  the  Thames. 

The  full  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on  England  with  Ed- 
mund Spenser.  We  know  little  of  his  life;  be  was  bom  in  East 
London  of  poor  parents,  bat  eonnected  with  the  SfMnsere  of  Al- 
thorpe,  even  then,  as  ho  prondly  says, "  a  house  of  ancient  fame." 
He  studied  as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  qnitted  the  univei'sity, 
while  still  a  boy,  to  live  as  a  tutor  in  the  Korth ;  but  after  some 

J  ears  of  obscure  poverty  the  scorn  of  a  fair  "Rosalind"  drove 
im  again  southward.  A  college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Har\'ej 
served  to  introduce  him  to  Lord  Leicester,  who  sent  him  as  his 
envoy  into  France,  and  in  whose  service  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Leicester's  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidnev.  From  Sidney's 
house  at  Penshuret  came  hia  earliest  work, "  The  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar;" in  form  like  Sidney's  own  "Arcadia,"  a  pastoral,  where 
love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism  jostled  oddly  with  the  fancied 
shepherd  life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  imagination  which 
the  pastoral  disclosed  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront  of 
living  poets,  but  a  fir  greater  work  was  already  in  hand ;  and  from 
some  words  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivaling 
Ariosto,  and  even  hoping  "to  overgo"  the  "Orlando  Furioso," 
in  his  "Elvish  Queen."  The  ill-will  or  indifference  of  Burleigh, 
however,  blasted  the  expectations  he  had  drawn  from  the  patron- 
age of  Sidney  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  favor  with  which 
he  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  himself  in  disgrace 
with  Elizabeth,  withdrew  to  Wilton  to  write  the  "Arcadia,"  by  his 
sister's  side ;  and  "  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay  in  princes* 
courts,"  the  poet  tells  lis, "  and  expectation  vain  of  idle  nopes," 
drove  Spenser  at  lost  into  exile.  He  followed  Lord  Grey  as  his 
secretary  into  Ireland,  and  remained  there  on  the  deputy's  recall 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  grant  of  land  from  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Eari  of  Desmond.  Spenser  had  thus  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was  looking  at  the  time 
for  the  regeneration  of  Southei-n  Ireland,  and  the  practical  interest 
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be  took  la  the  "bnrreD  Boil  where  cold  and  want  and  poverty  do 
grow"  was  ahown  by  the  later  pablicatioo  of  a  prose  tractate  on 
the  condition  and  government  of  the  ialaad.  It  was  at  Dublin  or  in 
bis  castle  of  Kilcolman,  two  miles  from  Doneraile, "  under  the  iUl 
of  Slolc,  that  moantiliD  hoar,"  that  be  spent  the  memorable  yests 
in  which  Mary  fell  on  the  scaffold  and  the  Armada  came  and  went; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  home  that  Walter  Kalei^h  found  him  sit- 
ting "  alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless  friend, "  among  the 
co«>ly  shades  of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mnlla's  shore,"  in  a  viuC 
made  memorable  by  the  poem  of  "Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
again."    But  in  the  "  idlesse"  and  solitude  of  the  poet's  exile  tbe 

freat  work  begnn  in  the  two  pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Pem- 
urst  had  at  last  taken  form,  and  it  was  to  publish  the  first  three 
books  of  the  "Faerie  Queen"  that  Spenser  returned  in  Raleigh's 
company  to  London, 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  is  the  one  critical  event 
in  the  annals  of  English  poetry ;  it  settled,  in  fact,  the  question 
whether  there  was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  Ent^liah  poetry  or  noL  The 
older  national  verse  which  had  blossomed  and  died  in  Caedmon 
sprang  suddenly  into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer,  but  it  closed  iigaiti 
in  a  yet  more  complete  death.  Across  the  border,  indeed,  the 
Scotch  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserved  something  of  their 
master's  vivacity  and  color,  and  in  England  itself  the  Italian  po- 
etry of  the  Renascence  had  of  late  found  echoes  in  Surrey  and  Sid- 
ney. The  new  English  drama  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers,  and  the  work  of  Mar- 
lowe had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of  Shakspere. 
But  bright  as  was  tbe  promise  of  coming  sons,  no  great  imagina- 
tive poem  had  broiten  the  silence  of  English  literature  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol  with  the  "  Fae- 
rie Queen."  From  that  moment  the  stream  of  English  poetry  has 
flowed  on  without  a  break.  There  have  been  times,  as  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed,  when  England  has  "become  a  nest 
of  singing  birds ;"  there  have  been  times  when  song  was  scant  and 
poor ;  but  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  England  was  wholly 
without  a  singer.  The  new  English  verse  baa  neen  true  to  the 
source  from  wnich  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has  always  been  *'  tbe 
poet's  poet."  Bnt  in  his  own  day  he  was  the  poet  of  England 
at  lai^e.  The  "  Faerie  Queen"  was  received  with  a  burst  of  een- 
eral  welcome.  It  became  "  the  delight  of  every  accompli&ed 
gentleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier." 
The  poem  expressed,  indeed,  tbe  very  life  of  the  tim&  It  was  with 
a  true  poetic  instinct  that  Spenser  fell  back  for  the  frame-work  of 
his  story  on  the  fairy  world  of  Celtic  romance,  whose  wonder  and 
mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  truest  picture  of  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  world  around  him.  In  the  age  of  Cortex  and  of 
Raleigh  dream-land  had  ceased  to  be  dream-land,  and  no  marvel  or 
adventure  that  befell  lady  or  knight  was  stranger  than  the  tales 
which  weather-beaten  mariners  from  the  Southern  seas  were  tell- 
ing every  day  to  grave  merchants  upon  'Change.  The  very  iu- 
Gongruities  of  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  strangely 
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as  it  had  been  bailt  op  out  of  the  rival  efforts  of  bard  aod  jonglenr  eka' 
aad  priest,  made  it  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  expreBBioD  of  the  tdI 
world  of  incongraouB  feeling  which  we  call  the  ReDascence.  To  ™ 
modem  eyes  perhaps  there  la  Bomething  grotoBque  ia  the  strange  — 
medley  of  figures  which  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  "Faerie  Queen," 
in  its  fauDs  d&cciug  on  the  award  where  knights  have  hurtled  to- 
gether, in  its  alternation  of  the  Bslvs^emen  from  the  New  World 
with  the  satyrs  of  olaaaio  mythology,  in  the  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
monsters  of  popular  fancy,  who  iosUe  with  the  nymphs  of  Greek 
legend  and  the  damosels  of  mediaeval  romance.  But,  Btrango  as 
the  medley  is,  it  reflects  truly  enough  the  stranger  medley  of  war- 
ring ideals  and  irreconcilable  impuTses  which  made  np  the  life  of 
Spenscr'a  contemporaries.  It  was  not  in  the  "  Faei-ie  Queen"  only, 
but  in  the  world  which  it  portrayed,  that  the  religious  mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  to  face  with  the  intellectual  free- 
dom of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  that  asceticism  and  self-denial  cast 
their  spell  on  imaginatiouB  growing  with  the  sense  of  varied  and 
inexhaustible  existence,  that  the  dreamy  and  poetic  refinement  of 
feeling  which  expressed  itself  in  the  fanciful  unrealities  of  chivalry 
coexisted  with  the  rough  piactical  energy  that  api-ang  from  an 
awakening  sense  of  human  power,  or  the  lawless  extravagance  of 
an  idealized  friendship  and  love  with  the  moral  sternness  and  el- 
evation which  England  was  drawing  from  the  Reformation  and 
the  Bibl&  But  strangely  contrasted  as  are  the  elementB  of  the 
poem,  they  are  harmonized  by  the  calmness  and  serenity  which  is 
the  note  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  The  world  of  the  Renascence 
is  around  us,  but  it  is  ordered,  refined,  and  calmed  by  the  poet's 
touch.  The  warmest  scenes  which  he  borrows  from  the  Italian 
verse  of  his  day  are  idealized  into  purity;  the  very  stmggle  of  the 
men  around  him  ia  lifted  out  of  its  pettier  accidents,  and  raised 
into  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itself!  There 
are  allnsions  in  plenty  to  contemporarv  events,  bnt  the  contest 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  takes  ideal  form  in  that  of  Una  and 
the  false  Duesso,  and  the  clash  of  arms  between  Spain  and  the 
Huguenots  comes  to  us  faint  and  hushed  through  the  serener  air. 
The  verse,  like  the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  natural  power, 
without  haste  or  effort  or  delay.  The  gorgeous  coloring,  the  pro- 
fuse and  oflen  complex  imagery  which  Spenser's  imagination  lav- 
leheB,  leave  no  sense  of  confusion  in  the  reader's  mind.  Everj 
figara,  strange  as  it  may  be,  is  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  as  it 
passes  by.  It  is  in  this  calmness,  this  serenity,  this  spiritual  el- 
evation of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  that  we  feel  the  new  life  of  the 
coming  age  moulding  into  ordered  and  harmonious  form  the  life 
of  the  Renascence.  Both  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  wav  in 
which  this  conception  ia  realized  in  the  portion  of  his  work  which 
Spenser  completed,  his  poem  strikes  the  note  of  the  comiug  Pu- 
ritanism. In  his  earlier  pastoral, "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the 
poet  had  boldly  taken  his  part  with  the  more  advanced  Reformers 
against  the  Chnreh  policy  of  the  Court.  He  had  chosen  Aroh- 
biahop  Grindal,  who  was  then  in  disgrace  for  his  Puritan  sympa- 
thies, as  his  model  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  and  attacked  with  sharp 
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iDTective  the  pomp  of  the  higher  clergy.  Hie  "Faerie  QaeeD,"ii] 
its  religions  theory,  is  Puritan  to  the  core.  The  worst  foe  of  its 
"Red-croB8  Kaight"  is  the  false  and  scarlet-clad  Duessa  of  Rome, 
who  parts  him  for  a  while  from  Tmth  and  leads  him  to  the  house 
of  Ignorance.  Spenser  presses  strongly  and  pitilessly  for  the  ez- 
ecntioD  of  Mary  Stuart.  No  bitter  word  ever  breaks  the  calm  of 
his  verse  save  when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with  which  Catbolif 
cism  was  environing  England,  perils  before  which  his  knight  must 
fall "  were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  uphold  and  stead- 
fast Tmth  acquite  him  out  of  all"  Bnt  it  is  yet  more  iu  the 
temper  and  aim  of  his  work  that  we  catch  the  uobler  and  deeper 
tones  of  English  Fnritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  PenshnrsC 
the  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Ariosto,  bat  the  gavety  of  Arios- 
to's  song  is  utterly  absent  from  his  own.  Not  a  ripple  of  langhtcr 
breaks  the  calm  surface  of  Spenser's  verse.  He  is  habitually  seri- 
ous, and  the  seriousness  of  his  poetic  tone  reflects  the  serioosness 
of  his  poetic  purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  represent  the 
moral  virtues,  to  assign  to  each  its  knightly  patron,  so  that  its  ex- 
cellence might  be  expressed  and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  nnder- 
foot  by  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  ailer  knight  of  the 
twelve  he  purposed  to  paint,  he  wished  to  embody  some  single 
virtue  of  the  virtnons  man  in  its  struggle  with  the  faults  and  er- 
rors which  specially  beset  it ;  till  in  Arthur,  tlie  sum  of  the  whole 
company,  man  might  have  been  seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  And 
progress  toward  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the  Divine  Glory  which  is 
the  true  end  of  human  effort.  The  lai^eness  of  his  culture  indeed, 
his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  above  all  the  very  intensity  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spenser  from  the  narrowness  and  ex- 
aggeration which  often  distorted  goodness  into  unloveliness  in  the 
Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the  core,  his  Christianity  is  enrich- 
ed  and  fertilized  by  the  larger  temper  of  the  Renascence,  as  well 
as  by  a  poet's  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which  the  older  mythol- 
ogies struck  their  roots.  Diana  and  the  gods  of  heathendom 
take  a  sacred  tinge  from  the  purer  sanctities  of  the  new  faith; 
and  in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  the  con- 
oeption  of  love  widens,  as  it  widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into 
the  mighty  thought  of  the  productive  energy  Of  nature.  Spenser 
borrows  in  fact  the  delicate  and  refined  forms  of  the  Platonist 
philosophy  to  express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not  only  docs 
he  love,  as  others  haveloved,all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good 
report,  bnt  he  is  fired  as  none  before  or  after  hira  have  been  fired 
with  a  passionate  sense  of  moral  beauty.  Justice,  Temperance, 
Truth,  are  no  mere  names  to  him,  but  real  existences  to  wnich  his 
whole  nature  clings  with  a  rapturous  affection.  Outer  beauty  he 
believed  to  spring,  and  loved  because  it  sprang,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  within.  There  was  much  in  such  a  moral  protest  as 
this  to  rouso  dislilie  in  any  age,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  i^e  of 
Elizabeth  that,  "mad  world"  as  in  many  ways  it  was,  all  that  was 
noble  welcomed  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  Elizabeth  herself,  says 
Spenser,  "to  mine  open  pipe  inclined  her  ear,"  and  bestowed  a 
pension  on  the  poet.     He  soon  returned  to  Ireland,  to  commcmo- 
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rate  his  marriage  in  gonneta  and  the  most  beautiful  of  bridal 
Bonge,  and  to  complete  three  more  books  of  his  poem  among  love 
and  poverty  and  tronbles  from  hia  Ii-ish  neighbors.  Trouble  was, 
indeed,  soon  to  take  a  graver  form.  Spenser  was  still  at  work  on 
the  *'  Faet'ie  Qaeen"  when  the  Irish  discontent  broke  into  revolt, 
and  the  poet  escaped  from  his  burning  bouse  to  fly  to  England,  and 
to  die  broken-hearted,  it  may  be — as  Jonton  saya — "for  waDt  of 
bread,"  in  an  inn  at  Westminster. 

If  the  *' Faerie  Queeo"  expressed  the  higher  elements  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  whole  ot  that  age,  its  lower  elements  and  itr 
higher  alike,  was  expressed  in  the  English  drama.  We  have  al 
ready  pointed  oat  the  circumstances  which  every  where  through' 
out  Europe  were  giving  a  poetic  impulse  to  the  newly-aroused  in- 
telligence of  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  impulse  every 
where  took  a  dramatic  shape.  The  artificial  French  tragedy 
which  began  about  this  time  with  Gamier  was  not,  indeed,  destmed 
to  exert  anv  influence  over  English  poetry  till  a  later  age ;  but  the 
influence  ot  the  Italian  comedy,  which  had  begun  halt  a  century 
earlier  with  Machiavelli  and  Ariosto,  was  felt  directly  through  the 
novelle,OT  stories,  which  served  as  plots  for  the  dramatists.  It 
left  its  stamp  indeed  on  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
English  stage.  The  features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the  moral 
temper  of  the  time  and  won  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Puritan,  its 
grossness  and  profanity,  its  tendency  to  scenes  of  horror  and  crime, 
its  profuse  employment  of  cruelty  and  lust  as  grounds  of  dramatic 
action,  its  daring  use  of  the  horrible  and  the  unnatural  whenever 
they  enable  it  to  display  the  more  terrible  and  revolting  sides  of 
human  passion,  were  derived  from  the  Italian  stage.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  much  the  English  playwrights  may  have  owed  to  the 
Spanish  drama,  that  under  Lope  and  Cervantes  sprang  suddenly 
into  a  grandenr  which  almost  rivaled  their  own.  In  the  inter- 
mixture of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  sol- 
emn uniformity  of  poetic  diction  for  the  colloquial  language  of  real 
life,  the  use  of  unexpected  incidents,  the  complications  of  their 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  dramas  of  England  and  Spain  are  remark- 
,  ably  alike ;  but  the  likeness  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  a 
'  similarity  in  the  circumstances  to  which  both  owed  their  rise,  than 
from  any  direct  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  real  or- 
igin of  the  English  drama,  in  fact,  lay  not  in  any  influence  from 
without,  but  in  the  influence  of  England  itself  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  dramatic.  Ever  since  the  Keformation,  the  Falace,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  University  had  been  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  the  production  of  plays;  and  so  early  was  their  popular- 
ity that  even  under  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  "master  of  the  revels"  to  supervise  them.  Every  prog- 
ress of  Elizabeth  from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession  of  shows  and 
interludes.  Dian  with  her  nymphs  met  the  Queen  as  she  returned 
fi-om  hunting;  Love  presented  her  with  his  golden  arrow  as  she 
uaaeed  through  the  gates  of  Norwich.  .From  the  earlier  years  of 
tier  reigD,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renascence  had  been  pouring  itself 
into  the  rough  mould  of  the  mystery  plays,  whose  allegorical  vit^ 
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tneB  and  vices,  or  Scriptnral  heroes  and  heroines,  had  handed  on 
the  spirit  of  tiie  drama  through  the  Middle  Agea.  Adaptations 
from  classical  pieces  good  began  to  alternate  with  the  purely  re- 
ligious "moralities;"  and  an  attempt  at  a  livelier  style  of  expres- 
sion and  invention  appeared  in  the  popular  comedy  of  "  Gammer 
Qnrton's  Needle ;"  while  Sackville,  Lord  Dorset,  in  hie  tragedy  of 
"Gorbedno"  made  a  bold  efibrt  at  sublimity  of  diction,  and  intro- 
duced the  use  of  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  dramatic  dialosae. 
But  it  was  not  to  these  tentative  efforts  of  scholars  and  nobles 
that  the  English  stage  was  really  indebted  for  the  amasing  ont- 
bnrst  of  genius,  which  dates  from  the  moment  when  "the  Earl  of 
Leicestet^s  Bervants"  erected  the  first  pnblio  theatre  in  Blackfriars. 
It  was  the  people  itself  that  created  its  stage.  The  theatre,  in- 
deed, was  commonly  only  the  conrt-yard  of  an  inn,  or  a  mere  booth 
such  as  is  still  seen  at  a  country  fair;  the  balk  of  the  audience  sat 
beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  *'  pit"  or  yard ;  a  few  covered  seats  id 
the  galleries  which  ran  round  it  formed  the  boxes  of  the  wealthier 
spectators,  while  patrons  and  nobles  found  seats  upon  the  actoal 
boards.  All  the  appliances  were  of  the  roughest  sort :  a  few  flow- 
ers served  to  indicate  a  garden,  crowds  and  armies  were  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  scene- shifters  with  swords  and  bucklers,  heroes 
rode  in  aod  out  on  hobby-horses,  and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told  wheth- 
er the  scene  was  at  Athens  or  London.  There  were  no  female  act- 
ors, and  the  grossness  which  startles  ns  in  words  which  fell  from 
women's  lips  took  a  different  color  when  every  woman's  part  was 
acted  by  a  boy.  But  difficulties  such  as  these  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  popular  character  of  the  drama  itself.  Rude 
as  the  theatre  might  be,  all  the  world  was  there.  The  sta^e  was 
crowded  with  nobles  and  courtiers.  Apprentices  and  citisons 
thronged  the  benches  in  the  yard  below.  The  rough  mob  of  the 
pit  inspired,  as  it  felt,  the  vigorons  life,  the  rapid  transitions,  the 
passionate  energy,  the  reality,  the  life-like  medley  and  confusion, 
the  racy  dialogue,  the  chat,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  sublimity,  the 
rant  and  buffoonery,  the  coarse  horrors  and  vulgar  blood  shedding, 
the  immense  range  over  all  classes  of  sot^iety,  the  intimacy  wiih 
the  foulest  as  well  as  the  fairest  developments  of  human  temper. 


which  ubaracterised  the  English  utage.  The  new  drama  repre- 
sented "the  verv  age  and  body  of  the  time,  bis  form  and  press- 
ure."   The  people  itself  brought  its  nobleness  and  its  vileness  to 


the  boards.  No  stt^e  was  ever  so  human,  do  poetic  life  so  intense. 
Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of  all  past  tradition,  of  all  conventional 
laws,  the  English  dramatists  owned  no  teacher,  no  sonrce  of  poetic 
inspiration,  bat  the  people  itself 

Few  events  in  our  literary  history  are  so  startling  as  this  sad* 
den  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  first  public  theatre,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  erected  only  in  the  middle  of  the  Queen^s  reign. 
Before  the  close  of  it  eighteen  theatres  existed  in  London  alone:. 
Fifty  dramatic  poets,  many  of  the  first  order,  appeared  in  the  fifty 
years  which  precede  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Pnrituis; 
and  great  as  is  the  number  of  their  works  which  have  perished, 
we  still  possess  a  hundred  dramas,  all  written  within  this  period. 
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and  of  which  at  least  a  half  are  excellent.  A  glance  at  their  au- 
thors shows  ns  that  tho  intellectual  quickening  of  the  age  had  dow 
reached  the  mass  of  the  people.  Almost  ail  of  the  new  playwrights 
TTcre  fairly  educated,  and  many  were  university  meu.  But,  in- 
stead of  courtly  singers  of  the  Sidney  and  Spenser  sort,  we  see  the 
advent  of  the  "poor  aoholar."  The  earlier  dramatists,  such  as 
Kash,  Peele,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  were  for  the  most  pait 
poor,  and  reckless  in  their  poverty;  wild  livers,  defiant  of  law  or 
comm«n  fame,  in  revolt  against  the  usages  and  I'eligion  of  their  day, 
"  atheists"  in  general  repute, "  holding  Moses  for  a  juggler,"  haunt- 
ing the  brothel  and  the  ale-house,  and  dying  starved  or  in  tavern 
'  brawls.  But  with  their  appearance  began  the  Elisabethan  drama. 
The  few  plays  which  have  reached  us  of  an  earlier  date  are  either 
cold  imitations  of  the  classical  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rude  farces 
like  "Ralph  Bolster  Doister,"  or  tragedies  such  as  "Gorbednc," 
where,  poetic  as  occasional  passages  may  be,  there  is  little  promise 
of  dramatic  development.  But  in  the  year  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of  the  st^e  suddenly 
changes,  and  the  new  dramatists  range  themselves  around  two  men 
of  very  different  gen  ins,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Of  Greene,  as  the  creator  of  our  lighter  English  prose,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  But  bis  work  as  a  poet  was  of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance. No  figure  better  paints  the  group  of  young  playwrigntB. 
He  left  Cambridge  to  travel  through  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  bring 
back  the  debanchery  of  the  one  and  the  skepticism  of  the  other. 
In  the  words  of  remorse  he  wrote  before  his  death  he  paints  him- 
self as  a  drunkard  and  a  roisterer,  winning  money  only  by  cease- 
less pamphlets  and  plays  to  waste  it  on  wine  and  women,  and 
drinking  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs.  Hell  and  the  after- world 
were  the  butts  of  his  ceaseless  mockery.  If  he  had  not  feared  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  courts  more  than  he  feared  God,  he  said, 
in  bitter  jest,  he  should  often  have  turned  cutpursa  He  married, 
and  loved  bis  wife,  but  she  was  soon  deserted ;  and  the  wretched 
profligate  found  himself  again  plunged  into  excesses  which  he 
loathed,  though  be  could  not  live  without  them.  But  wild  as  was 
the  life  of  Greene,  bis  pen  was  pure.  He  is  steadily  on  virtue's 
side  in  the  love  pamphlets  and  novelettes  he  poured  out  in  endless 
snccession,  and  whose  plots  were  dramatized  by  the  school  which 
gathered  round  him.  His  keen  perception  of  character  and  the 
Illations  of  social  life,  the  playfulness  of  hia  fancy,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  bis  style  exerted  an  influence  on  his  contemporaries  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  Marlowe.  The  life  of  Marlowe  was  as  riotous, 
liis  skepticism  even  more  daring,  than  the  life  and  skepticism  of 
Greene.  His  early  death  alone  saved  him,  in  all  probability,  firom 
a  prosecution  for  atheism.  He  was  charged  with  calling  Moses  a 
juggler,  and  with  boasting  that,  if  he  undertook  to  write  a  new 
i^ligion,  it  should  be  a  better  religion  than  the  Christianity  he  saw 
around  him.  But  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  Greene  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  English  drama.  Bom  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  son  of  a  Canterbury  shoe-maker,  but  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, Marlowe  burst  on  the  world,  in  tho  year  which  preceded 
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the  triumph  over  the  Armada,  with  a  play  which  at  once  wronght 
a  revolution  in  the  English  stage.  Borabaetio  and  extravagant 
as  it  was,  and  extravagance  reached  its  height  in  the  aeeue  where 
captive  kings,  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia,"drew  their  conquer- 
or's car  across  the  stage,  "Tamburlaine"  not  only  indicated  the 
revolt  of  the  new  di-ama  against  the  timid  inanities  of  enphu- 
ism,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  tiie  secret  of 
which  Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the  playwrights  who  followed 
him.  He  perished  at  thirty  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  his  brief 
career  he  had  strnck  the  grander  notes  of  the  coming  drama.  His 
Jew  of  Malta  was  the  herald  of  Sbylock.  He  opened  in'*  Edward 
the  Second"  the  series  of  historical  plays  which  gave  us"CKsar*' 
and  "  Richard  the  Third."  Riotous,  grotesqne,  and  full  of  a  mad 
thirst  for  pleasure  as  it  is,  his  "  Faustua"  was  the  firet  dramatic  at- 
tempt to  touch  the  great  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
unseen  world,  to  paint  the  power  of  doubt  in  a  temper  leavened 
with  superstition,  the  daring  of  human  defiance  in  a  heart  aban- 
doned to  despair.  Rash,  unequal,  stooping  even  to  the  ridiculous 
in  his  cumbrous  and  vulgar  buffoonery,  there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe, 
a  conscious  grandeur  ot  tone,  a  range  of  passion,  which  set  him 
above  all  his  contemporaries  save  one.  In  the  higher  qualities  of 
imagination,  as  in  the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  bis  "  mighty  line,** 
he  is  inferior  to  Shakspere  alone. 

A  few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  fatal  stab,  make  np  the  life  of 
Marlowe ;  bnt  even  details  such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we 
know  so  little.  For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or 
two  trifling  legends,  and  these  almost  certainly  false.  Not  a  sin- 
gle letter  or  characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  the  jests  "  spoken  at 
the  Mermaid,"  haivlly  a  single  anecdote,  remains  to  illustrate  his 
busy  life  in  London.  His  look  and  figure  in  later  age  have  been 
preserved  by  the  bust  over  his  tomb  at  Stratford,  and  a  hundred 
years  afler  his  death  he  was  still  remembered  in  bis  native  town; 
out  the  minute  diligence  of  the  inquirers  of  the  Geoi^ian  time 
was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  single  detail,  even  of  the  roost  trivial 
order,  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  years  of  retirement  bo- 
fore  his  death.  It  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
his  temper  that  no  salient  peculiarity  seems  to  have  left  its  trace 
on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries ;  it  is  the  very  grandeur  of 
his  genius  which  precludes  us  from  discovering  any  pei'sonal  trait 
in  his  works.  His  supposed  self-revelation  in  the  Sonnets  is  so 
obscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  be  traced  even  by  the  bold- 
est conjecture.  In  his  dramas  he  is  all  bis  characters,  and  his 
characters  range  over  all  mankind.  There  is  not  one,  or  the  act 
or  word  of  one,  that  we  can  identify  personally  with  the  poet  him- 
self 

He  was  bom  in  the  sixth  year  of  FliaabetVs  reign,  twelve  years 
after  the  birth  of  Spenser,  three  years  later  than  the  birth  of  Ba- 
con. Marlowe  was  of  the  same  age  with  Shakspere;  Greene  prob- 
ably a  few  years  older.  His  father,  a  glover  and  small  &rmer  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  was  forced  by  poverty  to  lay  down  his  office 
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of  alderman,  as  his  son  reached  ho^hood ;  and  the  stress  of  pov- 
erty may  have  been  the  cause  which  drove  William  Shakspere, 
vki  was  ali-eady  married  at  eighteen  to  a  wife  older  than  himBelli 
to  London  and  the  stage.  His  life  in  the  capital  is  said  (but  the 
ilatemeDt  is  mere  guesswork)  to  have  begun  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  the  memorable  year  which  followed  Sidney's  death,  which 
'  preceded  tho  comiug  of  the  Armada,  and  which  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  Marlowe's  "  Tambiirlaine,"  If  we  take  the  language 
of  the  Sonnets  as  a  i-ecord  of  his  personal  feeling,  his  new  protes- 
EioQ  as  an  actor  stirred  in  him  only  the  bitterness  of  self-cou tempt 
He  chides  with  Fortune, "  that  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
tbs  pablic  means  that  public  manners  breed ;"  he  writhes  at  the 
ihonght  that  he  has  "  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view"  of  the 
gaping  apprentices  in  the  ptt  of  Blackfriara.  "Thence  comes  it," 
be  adds, "  that  my  name  receives  a  brand,  and  almost  thence  my 
nature  is  subdued  to  that  it  works  in."  Bat  the  application  of 
the  vords  is  a  more  than  doubtful  one.  In  spite  of  petty  squab- 
bles with  some  of  his  dramatio  rivals  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
the  genial  nature  of  the  new-comer  seems  to  have  won  him  a  gen- 
eral love  among  his  fellow-actors.  In  his  early  yeai-s,  while  still 
a  mere  fitter  of  old  plays  for  the  stage,  a  fellow-playwright,  Chet- 
tle,  answered  Greene's  attack  on  him  in  words  of  honest  affection: 
"Myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in 
the  qaality  he  professes :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
bis  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  augurs  his  honesty;  and  his  fa- 
tetioua  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art."  His  partner  Bur- 
hage  spoke  of  him  after  death  as  a  "  worthy  friend  and  fellow ;" 
and  JoDson  handed  down  the  general  tradition  of  his  time  when 
he  described  him  as  "  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  na- 
ture." 

His  profession  as  an  actor  was  at  any  rate  of  essential  service 
to  hint  in  the  poetto  career  which  he  soon  undertook.  Not  only 
did  it  give  him  the  sense  of  theatrical  necessities  wliich  makes  bis 
plays  so  effective  on  the  boards,  but  it  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
pieces  as  he  wrote  them  to  the  test  of  the  stage.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  Jonson'a  statement  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  a  line, 
there  is  no  justice  in  the  censure  which  it  implies  on  his  careless- 
ness or  incorrectness.  The  conditions  of  poetic  publication  were 
in  fact  wholly  different  from  those  of  our  own  day.  A  drama  re- 
mained for  years  in  manuecript  as  an  acting  piece,  subject  to  con- 
tinual revision  and  amendment;  and  every  rehearsal  and  represen- 
tation afforded  hints  for  change,  which  we  know  the  young  poet 
wan  far  from  neglecting.  The  chance  which  baa  preserved  an 
earlier  edition  of  his  "  Hamlet"  shows  in  what  an  unsparing  way 
Shakspere  could  recast  even  the  finest  products  of  his  genius. 
Five  years  after  the  supposed  data  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  already  famous  as  a  dramatist.  Greene  speaks  bitterly  of 
him,  under  the  name  of  "  Shakescene,"  as  an  "  upstart  crow  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers,"  a  sneer  which  points  to  a  time  when  the 
young  author  was  preparing  himself  for  lofVier  Sights  by  fitting 
older  pieces  of  his  preaecessors  for  the  stage.    He  was  soon  part- 
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ner  in  the  theatre,  actor,  and  playwright ;  and  another  nickname, 
that  of  "JohanneB  Factotnm,"  or  Jaok  of  all  Trsdee,  shows  his  read- 
iness to  take  all  honest  woik  which  came  to  hand.  "  FericleB" and 
"Titns  AndronicQs"  are  probably  instances  of  almost  worthless 
but  popular  playa  toncheil  up  with  a  few  additions  from  Shaks- 
pere's  pen ;  and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  Henry  the 
sixth"  only  about  a  third  can  be  traced  to  him.  The  death  scene 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  though  chosen  by  Reynolds  in  his  famous 
picture  as  specially  Sbaksperian,  is  taken  bodily  from  some  older 
dramatist,  Marlowe  perhaps,  or  Peele,  whom  Sbakspere  was  adapt- 
ing  for  the  stage. 

With  the  poem  of  "  Venna  and  Adonis,"  "  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  period  of  independent  creation  fairly 
began.  The  date  of  its  publication  was  a  very  memorable  one. 
The  "Faerie  Queen"  had  appeared  only  three  years  before,  and 
had  placed  Spenser,  without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of  English  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  leading  dramatists  of  the  time  passed 
at  this  moment  suddenly  away.  Greene  died  in  poverty  and  self- 
reproach  in  the  house  of  a  poor  ahoe-maker.  "Doll,"  he  wrote  to 
the  wife  he  bad  abandoned,  "  I  charge  thee,  by  the  love  of  our 
youth  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid ;  for 
if  he  and  bis  wife  had  not  saccored  me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets." 
**0h,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live!"  cried  the  young  poet 
from  his  bed  of  death — "  but  I  must  die,  of  every  man  abhorred ! 
l^me,  loosely  spent,  will  not  again  be  won  t  Mj  time  is  loosely 
spent — and  I  undone  I"  A  year  later,  the  death  of  Marlowe  in  a 
street  brawl  removed  the  only  rival  whose  powers  might  have 
equaled  Shakspere's  own.  He  was  now  about  thirty;  and  the 
twenty-three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
"Adonis"  and  his  death  were  filled  with  a  series  of  masterpieces. 
Nothing  is  more  charaoteristio  of  his  genins  than  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  he  prodnced  on  aa 
average  two  dramas  a  year,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  changes 
and  transformations  he  effected  in  those  already  brought  on  the 
stage.  When  we  attempt,  however,  to  trace  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  order  of  his  plays  we  are  met, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  by  an  absence  of  an^  real  in- 
formation as  to  the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  la  hardiv 
compensated  by  the  gueeses  of  later  inquirers.  The  facts  on  which 
conjecture  has  to  build  are  indeed  extremely  few.  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  with  the  "  Lucrece,"  must  have  been  written  before  their 
publication  in  lG93-'94 ;  the  Sonnets,  thonzh  not  pablished  till  1609, 
were  known  in  some  form  among  bis  pnvate  friends  aa  early  as 
1598.  His  earlier  plays  are  defined  by  a  list  given  in  the  "Wit's 
Treasury"  of  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  though  the  omission  of  a  play 
from  a  casual  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  hardly  warrant  us  iu 
assuming  its  necessary  non-existenoe  at  the  time.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  at  his  death  are  fixed,  in  the  same  approximate 
fashion,  through  the  edition  publiahed  by  his  fellow-actors.  Be- 
yond these  meagre  facts,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  publication  of 
a  few  of  his  dramas  in  his  lifetime,  all  is  uncertain ;  and  the  con- 
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clusioDS  which  have  heen  drawn  from  these,  and  from  the  dramas 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  assnined  TesemblaDces  witJi,  or  reter- 
encea  to,  other  plays  of  the  period  can  only  be  accepted  aa  rough 
approximations  to  the  truth.  His  lighter  comedies  and  historical 
dramas  can  be  aasigaed  with  fair  probability  to  the  period  be- 
tween 1693,  when  he  was  known  as  nothini^  more  than  an  adapter, 
and  1698,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Sleres.  They 
bear  on  them  indeed  the  stamp  of'youth.  In  "Love's  Labor's  Lost 
the  yoang  playwright  quizzes  the  verbal  wit  and  his^h-flown  ex- 
travagance of  thongbt  and  phrase  which  Eiiphuea  had  made  fash- 
ionable in  the  coart  world  of  the  time ;  his  fun  breaks  almost  riot- 
ously out  in  the  practical  jokes  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shi-ew"  and 
the  endless  blunaeringa  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  His  work  is 
S3  yet  marked  by  little  poetic  elevation,  or  by  paasion ;  but  the 
easy  grace  of  the  dialogue,  the  dexterous  management  of  a  compli- 
cated story,  the  genial  gayety  of  his  tone,  and  the  music  of  his 
Terse,  placed  Shakspere  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  fellows  as  a 
master  of  social  comedy.  In  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
which  followed,  perhaps,  these  earlier  efforts,  his  painting  of  man- 
ners is  suffused  by  a  tenderness  and  ideal  beauty;  which  formed 
aa  effective  protest  against  the  hard  though  vigoi'ous  character- 

Jainting  which  the  first  success  of  Ben  Joneon  in  "Every.  Man  in 
is  Humor"  brought  at  the  lime  into  fashion.  Quick  on  these  light- 
er comedies  followed  two,  in  which  his  genius  started  fully  into 
life.  Hispoetio  power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself  with 
a  splendid  profusion  in  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ;"  and  passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight 
through  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Side  by  side,  however,  with  these 
delicate  imaginings  and  piquant  sketches  of  manners,  had  been  ap- 
pearing during  this  short  interval  of  intense  activity  his  historical 
dramas.  No  plays  seem  to  have  been  more  popular,  from  the  ear- 
liest hours  of  the  new  stage,  than  dramatic  representations  of  ouv 
history.  Marlowe  had  shown  in  his  "  Edward  the  Second"  what 
tragic  grandeur  could  be  reached  in  this  favorite  field ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Sbakapere  had  been  led  naturally  toward  it  by  his  ear- 
lier oconpation  as  an  adapter  of  stock  pieces  like  "Henry  the 
Sixth"  for  the  new  requii'ementa  of  the  stage.  He  still  to  some 
extent  followed  in  plan  the  older  plays  on  the  subjects  he  selected, 
but  in  hia  treatment  of  their  themes  he  shook  boldly  off  the  yoke 
of  the  past.  A  latter  and  deeper  conception  of  human  character 
than  any  of  the  old  dramatists  had  reached  displayed  itself  in 
Richard  the  Third,  in  Falstaff,  or  in  Hotspur ;  while  in  Constanoe 
•nd  Richard  the  Second  the  pathos  of  human  suffering  was  paint- 
ed as  even  Marlowe  had  never  dared  to  paint  it.  No  dramas  have 
done  more  for  his  enduring  popularity  with  the  mass  of  English- 
men than  these  historical  piaya  of  Shakspere;  echoing  sometimes, 
la  they  do,  much  of  our  national  prejudice  and  nufairness  of  tem- 
per (as  in  his  miserable  caricature  of  Joan  of  Arc),  but  instinct 
throughout  with  English  humor,  with  an  English  love  of  hard 
fighting,  an  English  &ith  in  the  doom  that  waits  upon  triumph- 
ant evil      ' "     "     ■'     " " 


r,  and  English  pity  for  the  fallen. 
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Whether  as  a  tragedian  or  as  a  writer  of  social  comedy,  Shtks- 
pere  had  dow  passed  far  beyond  bis  feltows.  "  The  Muses,"  said 
Meres, "  would  speak  with  Shakspere's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they 
would  apeak  Eoglish."  His  persottal  popularitjr  was  at  its  height. 
His  pleasant  temper,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  bad  drawn  Bim 
early  into  contact  with  the  youn^  Karl  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
his  "Adonis"  and  "  Lacrece"  are  dedicated ;  and  the  difiereut  tone 
of  the  two  dedications  shows  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripened 
into  an  ardent  friendship.  It  is  probably  to  Ckiuthampton  that 
the  earlier  sonnets  wei-e  addressed  during  this  period,  while  others 
may  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  his  friend  during  the 
qnickly  changing  phases  of  the  Earl's  adventurous  life.  Hk 
wealth,  too,  was  growing  fast.  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  bis 
two  poems  the  dramatlo  company  at  Blackfriars,  in  which  he  was 
a  partner  as  well  as  actor,  built  their  new  theatre  of  the  Globe  on 
the  Baukside ;  and  four  years  later  be  was  rich  enough  to  aid  his 
father,  and  buy  the  house  at  Stratford  which  afterward  became  his 
home.  The  tradition  that  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with  Falstaff 
in  "Henry  the  Fourth"  that  she  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her 
Falstaff  in  love — an  order  which  produced  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Wind8or"-^wbether  true  or  false,  shows  his  repute  as  a  play- 
wright. As  the  gronp  of  earlier  poets  passed  away,  they  found 
successors  in  Marston,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Heywood,  and  Chap, 
man,  and  above  all  in  Ben  Jonson.  But  none  of  these  could  div 
pute  the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  The  verdict  of  Meres  in  1698, 
that "  Sbakspere  among  the  English  is  tho  most  excellent  in  botb 
kinds  for  the  stage,"  represented  the  general  feeling  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. He  was  fully  master  at  last  of  the  resources  of  his 
art.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  marks  the  perfection  of  his  de- 
velopment as  a  dramatist  in  the  completeness  of  its  stage  effect, 
the  ingenuity  of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its  movement,  the  poetic 
beauty  of  its  higher  passages,  the  reserve  and  self-control  with 
which  its  poetry  is  used,  the  conception  and  development  of  char- 
acter, and  above  all  the  mastery  with  which  character  and  event 
are  grouped  round  the  figure  of  Shylock.  But  the  poet's  temper  is 
still  young;  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  burst  of  gay 
laughter;  and  laughter  more  tempered,  yet  full  of  a  sweeter  fasci- 
nation, rings  ronnd  us  in  "As  You  Like  It."  But  in  the  melan- 
choly and  meditative  Jacques  of  the- last  di-ama  we  feel  the  touch 
of  a  new  and  graver  mood.  Yoath,  so  full  and  buoyant  in  the 
poet  till  now,  seems  to  have  passed  almost  suddenly  away,  Shaks- 
pere had  nearly  reached  forty ;  and  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  which 
can  not  have  been  written  at  a  much  later  time  than  this,  there 
are  indications  that  he  already  felt  the  advance  of  premature  age. 
The  outer  world  suddenly  darkened  around  him;  the  brilliant 
circle  of  young  nobles  whose  friendship  ha  had  shared  was  broken 
up  by  the  political  storm  which  burst  in  the  mad  strnggte  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  for  power.  Essex  himself  fell  on  the  scaffold; 
his  friend  and  Shakspcre's  idol,  Southampton,  passed  a  prisoner 
into  the  Tower;  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  the  poet's  younger 
patron,  was  banished  from  Court.     Hard  ait  it  is  to  I'ead  tho  riddle 
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of  the  Essex  rising,  we  know  that  to  nome  of  the  younger  and  more 
chivalrous  minds  of  the  age  it  seemsd  a  noble  effort  to  rescne  En- 
gland from  intriguers  who  were  gathei-ing  round  the  Queen ;  and  in 
this  effort  Shakspere  seems  to  nave  taken  part.  The  production 
of  bis  play  of  "  liichard  the  Second"  at  the  theatre  was  one  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  conspirators  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the 
revolution  they  had  contemplated ;  and  the  suspenBion  of  the  play- 
ers, on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, marks  the  Government's  opmion 
as  to  the  way  t&eir  sympathies  had  gone.  While  friends  were  thus 
falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  the  poet's  own  mind  seems  to 
have  Deen  going  through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and  unrest. 
In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentatDrB,  it  is  difficult  and  even 
impossible  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  Shakspere's  inner  history 
from  the  Sonnets ;  "  the  strange  imagery  of  passion  which  passes 
over  the  maglo  mirror,"  it  has  been  finely  said,  "has  no  tangible 
evidence  before  or  behind  it;"  hut  its  mere  passing  is  itseff  an 
evidence  of  the  restlessness  and  agony  within.  The  change  in 
the  character  of  his  dramas  gives  a  surer  indication  of  his  change 
of  mood.  "There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  in  Shakspere's 
life,"  saya  Mr.  Hallam, "  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  con- 
tent with  the  world  and  his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  uni-eqiiited,  the  ex- 
perience of  man's  worser  nature  which  intercourse  with  unworthy 
associates  by  choice  or  circumstances  peculiarly  teaches,  these  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depth  of  his  great  mind  seem  not  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  or  Timon,  but  that  of 
one  primary  character — the  censnrer  of  mankind.  This  type  is 
fii-st  seen  in  the  philosophio  melancholy  of  Jacques,  gazing  with  an 
iindiminished  serenity  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  of 
manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world.  -  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in 
the  eiiled  Dnke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe 
in  the  Duke  in  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  In  all  these,  however,  it 
is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet  this  is  mingled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances ;  it  shines  no  longer,  as  in  the  former 
characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but  plays  in  fitful  coi-nscations 
amid  feigned  gayety  and  extravagance.  In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of 
sudden  inspiration  across  the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness ;  in 
Timon  it  is  obscured  by  the  exaggeration  of  misanthropy." 

The  "obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things"  which  had 
given  their  philosophical  cast  to  the  wonderful  group  of  dramas 
which  had  at  last  raised  Shakspere  to  his  post  among  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  poets,  still  hung  round  him  in  the  years  of  quiet 
retirement  which  preceded  his  death.  The  wealth  he  had  amass- 
ed as  actor,  stage  proprietor,  and  author  enabled  him  to  purchase 
a  handsome  property  at  Stratford,  the  home  of  his  youth,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  tradition,  he  had  never  failed  to  visit  once  a  year 
pince  he  left  it  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  London  boards.  His  last 
dramas,  "Othello,"  "The  Tempest," " Cresar,"  "Antony,"  "Corio- 
laiius,"  were  written  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  competence,  in  the 
Lome  where  he  lived  as  a  country  gentlem.^u  with  his  wife  and. 
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daughters.  His  classical  plays  -were  the  last  assertion  of  an  age 
whicli  was  passing  away.  The  epirit  of  the  Renascence  was  fad- 
ini^  before  the  spirit  of  the  Keformation,  Furitantsm  was  hard- 
ening and  narrowing,  vhile  it  was  invigorating  and  ennobling, 
life  by  its  stern  morality,  its  Heriouanees,  ita  conviction  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  and  of  the  weakneeB  of  man.  The  old  daring 
which  had  turned  England  into  a  people  of  "  adventurers,"  the 
sense  of  inexhaustible  resources  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  the 
buoyant  freshness  of  youth,  the  intoxicating  sense  of  beaaty  and 
joy,  which  had  created  Drake  and  Sidney  and  Marlowe,  were 
dying  with  Shakspere  hiniBelf  The  Bible  was  superseding  Plu- 
tarch. The  pedantry  of  euphnism  was  giving  way  to  the  ped- 
antry of  Scnptnral  phrases.  The  "obstinate  questionings  of  in- 
visible things"  which  haunted  the  finer  minds  of  the  Renascence, 
were  being  stereotyped  into  the  theolagical  fonualas  of  the  Pre- 
destinarian.  A  new  political  world,  healthier,  more  really  nation- 
al, but  less  pictaresque,  less  wrapped  in  the  mystery  and  splendor 
which  poets  love,  was  rising  with  the  new  moral  world.  Rifts 
which  were  atill  little  were  widening  hour  by  hour,  and  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  the  great  fabric  of  Church  and  State  which  Elizabeth 
had  built  up,  and  to  which  the  men  of  the  Renascence  clung  pas- 
sionately. From  all  this  new  world  of  feeling  and  action  Shaks- 
pere  stood  utterly  aloof.  Of  the  popular  tendencies  of  Puritan- 
ism — and  great  as  were  its  faults,  Pnritanism  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  fii-st  political  system  which  recognized  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — Shakspere  knew  nothing.  In  his  earlier  dra- 
mas he  had  reflected  the  common  faith  of  his  age  in  the  grandeur 
of  kingship  as  the  one  national  centre ;  in  his  later  plays  he  repre- 
sents the  aristooratio  view  of  social  life  which  was  shared  by  all 
the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  Coriolanus  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  noble;  and  the  I'eiterated  taunts  which  he 
hurls  in  play  after  play  at  the  rabble  only  echo  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  Renascence.  Nor  were  the  Hpii'itual  sympathies  of  the 
poet  those  of  the  coming  time.  While  the  world  was  tnrning 
mora  and  more  to  the  speculations  of  theology,  man  and  man's 
nature  remained  to  the  last  the  one  inexhaustible  subject  of  inter> 
est  with  Shakspere,  as  it  had  been  with  his  favorite,  Montaigne. 
Caliban  was  his  latest  creation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  wheth- 
er his  faith,  if  faith  there  were,  was  Catholic  or  Protestant.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  be  had  any  religious  belief  or  not. 
The  religious  phrases  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  his  works 
are  little  more  than  expressions  of  a  distant  and  imaginative  rev- 
erence. And  on  the  deeper  grounds  of  religious  faith  his  silence 
is  significant.  He  is  silent,  and  the  doubt  of  Hamlet  deepens  his 
silence,  about  the  after-world.  "  To  die,"  it  may  be,  was  to  him  as 
to  Claudio,  "togo  we  know  not  where."  Often,  at  any  rate,  as  his 
"  qnestionings"  turn  to  the  riddle  of  life  and  death,  be  leaves  it  a 
riddle  to  the  last,  without  heeding  the  common  theological  solu- 
tions around  him,  "  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  dnima  and 
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the  new  temper  of  the  natjon  became  yet  Btronger  when  the 
deatli  of  Shalupere  left  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  stage  to 
Ben  JoiiBon.  Jonson  retained  it  almost  to  the  moment  when-  the 
drama  itself  perished  in  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  Webster 
and  Ford,  indeed,  surpassed  him  in  tragic  grandeur,  Massinger  in 
facility  and  grace,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  poetry  and  invent- 
iveness ;  but  in  the  breadth  of  his  dramatic  qnality,  his  range  over 
every  kind  of  poetic  excellence,  Jonson  was  excelled  by  Sbaks- 
]>ere  alone.  His  life  retained  to  the  last  the  liotona,  defiant  col- 
or of  the  earlier  dramatic  world  in  which  he  bad  made  his  way  to 
fame.  The  step-son  of  a  brick-layer,  then  a  poor  Cambridge  schol- 
ar, he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Conntries, 
killed  his  man  in  single  combat  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  re- 
turned at  nineteen  to  London  to  throw  himself  ou  the  etage  for 
bread.  At  forty-five  he  was  still  so  vigorous  that  he  made  his 
way  to  Scotland  on  foot.  Even  in  old  age  his  "  mountain  belly," 
bis  scarred  face,  and  massive  frame  became  famous  among  tlie 
men  of  a  younger  time,  as  they  gathered  at  the  "Mermaid"  to  list- 
en to  bis  wit,  his  poetry,  his  outbursts  of  spleen  and  generosity,  of 
delicate  fancy,  of  pedantry,  of  riotous  eicess.  His  entry  on  the 
stage  was  marked  by  a  proud  resolve  to  reform  it.  Already  a 
fine  scholar  in  early  manhood,  and  disdainful  of  writers  who,  like 
Shskspere,  knew  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  Jonson  aimed  at 
a  return  to  classic  severity,  to  a  severer  criticism  and  taste.  He 
blamed  the  extravagance  which  marked  the  poetry  around  him, 
he  studied  bis  plots,  he  gave  symmetry  and  regularity  to  bis  sen- 
tences and  conciseness  to  his  phrase.  But  creativeness  disappears : 
in  his  social  comedies  we  are  among  qualities  and  types  rather 
than  men,  among  abstractions  and  not  characters.  His  comedy  is 
no  genial  reflection  of  life  as  it  is,  bnt  a  moral,  satirical  effort  to 
reform  manners.  It  is  only  his  wonderful  grace  and  real  poetic 
feeling  that  lighten  all  this  pedantry.  Ho  shares  the  vigor  and 
bnoyanoy  of  life  which  distinguished  the  school  from  which  be 
sprang.  His  stage  is  thronged  with  figures.  In  spite  of  bis  talk 
about  correctness,  his  own  extravagance  is  only  saved  from  be- 
coming ridicnlons  by  his  amazing  force.  If  he  could  not  ci-eate 
characters,  his  wealth  of  striking  details  gave  life  to  the  types 
which  he  substitnted  for  them.  His  poetry,  too,  is  of  the  highest 
order;'his  lyrics  of  the  purest,  lightest  fancy;  his  mpsqnes  rich 
with  gorgeous  pictures;  nia  pastoral,  "The  Sad  Shepherd,"  frag' 
ment  as  it  is,  breathes  a  delicate  tenderness.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
besDty  and  strength  which  lingered  on,  the  life  of  our  drama  was 
fast  ebbing  away.  The  interest  of  the  people  was  in  reality  being 
drawn  to  newer  and  graver  themes,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  threw  its  shadow  before  it,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  play- 
wrights to  arrest  this  tendency  of  the  time  by  fresh  excitement 
only  brought  about  the  ruin  of  tbd  stage.  The  grossness  of  the 
later  comedy  is  incredible.  Almost  as  incredible  ia  the  taste  of 
the  later  tragedians  for  horrors  of  incest  and  blood.  The  hatred 
of  the  Puritans  to  the  stage  was  not  a  mere  longing  to  areiige 
the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  sUge  had  leveled  at  Fnritan- 
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;  it  waB-iD  the  maia  the  honest  hatred  of  Grod-f* 
agftinst  the  foulest  depravity  presected  in  a  poetic  and  attractive 
form. 

8e«tliii>  Tm.—Tlu  CfUiqueM  al  Ireland.    I5S8— I6I0> 

[Aalhoritia. — Tha  mauiriala  far  tha  eiiij  history  of  Ireland  *ra  desciibed  br 
Froresgor  O'Cuny  in  hia  "Lectures  on  the  Mawriila  of  Ancient  IriEh  UiMoij, 
Dublin,  1861.  Ihej  may  be  most  conTenientlj  itudied  b;  the  general  redder  in  the 
compilation  Iedovti  ea  "The  Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters"  (Dublin,  1856}  ediled  br 
Dr.  O'DonoTsn.  Its  Bccl«ia»tieal  hialoir  is  drflj  bnt  accumlely  told  by  Dr.  Lani'- 
gan  ("  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland/  Dublin,  ISZa).  Tbe  chief  aaihoriiieB  for 
the  earlier  conqueut  nnder  Henry  the  Second  are  the  "  Expugoaiio  et  Topognphia 

mica,"  esccUentlj  edited  for  tba  Rolls  Series  by  Mr.  Dimock,  acd  the  Angio- 
Nonnan  poem  ediled  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (London,  Pictering,  1857).  Mr. 
Fronde  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  relations  of  Irdand  with  the  Todors ; 
bat  both  in  accnra^  and  aoondness  of  judgment  hi*  work  is  far  inrerior  to  Mr.  Brew- 

xaminatioD  of  them  m  his  prefaces  of  the  Stste  Papers  of  Heory  tbe  Eighth,  oc 
to  Mr.  Gardiner's  cateful  and  temperate  account  of  the  Anal  conquest  and  settlement 
nnder  Monntjoy  and  Chichester  ("  History  of  England  from  the  Acceasion  of  James 
the  First").  The  two  aeries  of  ''Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ireland"  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Kichey  are  remarkable  for  their  informatioD  and  ^iineat.] 


While  England  became  "  A  neet  of  eioging  birds"  at  home,  tlie 
last  yeara  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  splendor  and  triumph 
abroad.  With  tbe  defeat  of  the  Armada  began  a  series  of  victories 
which  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  the  world.  The  exhaustion  of  the  royal  treasury  indeed  soon 
forced  Elizabeth  to  content  herself  with  issuing  commissions  to  vol- 
unteers ;  but  tbe  war  was  a  national  one,  and  the  nation  waged  it 
for  itsel£  In  the  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armada  two  hundred 
vessels  aud  twenty  thousand  volunteers  gathered  at  their  own  cost 
at  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Drake  aud  Korr is,  plundered 
Coninna,  and  insulted  the  Spanish  coast.  A  new  buccaneering  ex- 
pedition, which  had  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  under  Drake, 
captured  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  levied  contributioDH  on  the  rich  ' 
merchant  cities  of  the  colonies.  Philip  was  roused  by  the  insult 
to  Dew  dreams  of  invasion,  but  his  threat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was 
met  by  a  daring  descent  of  the  English  forces  upon  Cadis.  The 
town  was  plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground ;  thirteen  vessels 
of  war  were  fired  in  its  harbor,  and  the  stores  accumnlated  for  tbe 
expedition  utterly  destroyed.  In  spite  of  this  crushing  blow  a 
Spanish  fleet  gathei-ed  in  the  following  year  and  set  sail  for  the 
^iglish  coast ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  predecessor,  storms  proved 
more  fatal  than  the  English  guns,  and  the  ships  were  wrecked  and 
almost  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  lirom  this  moment  it 
waa  through  France,  rather  than  by  a  direct  attack,  that  Philip 
boped  to  reach  England.  The  Armada  had  hardly  been  dispersed, 
when  the  assassination  of  Henry  tbe  Third,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Valoia,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  j  and  the  aooeeeion 
of  a  Protestant  sovereign  at  once  ranged  the  Catholics  of  Franco 
to  a  man  on  tbe  side  of  the  League  and  its  leaders,  the  Guises. 
The  League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  those  of  a  heretic,  admitted 
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the  lidioulons  preteoBJoDs  whioh  Philip  sdvanoed  to  the  vacant     bo-v 
throne,  and  received  the  aapport  of  Spaoish  soldiery  and  Spanish        ^ 
treasare.    This  Dew  effort  of  Spain,  an  effort  whose  triumph  mast  °'^^ 
bare  ended  in  ber  ruin,  forced  Elizabeth  to  aid  Henry  with  men      j^^ 
and  money  in  bis  seven  years'  struggle  against  tbe  overwhelming      loi 
odds  which  seemed  arrayed  against  him;  but  valuable  as  was  her        — 
snpport,  it  was  by  the  Kins's  amazing  courage  and  energy  that 
victory  waa  at  last  wrested  from  bis  foes.    ^  spite  of  re^gions 
passion,  the  national  spirit  ofl^Vance  revolted  more  and  more  from 
tbe  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  King's  sabmission  to  the  faith  held  by 
tbe  balk  of  his  Bubjeots  at  last  destroyed  all  chance  of  Philip's 
snccess.     "Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass"  was  the  famous  phrase  in 
which  Henry  explained  his  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  caase, 
but  the  step  did  mora  than  secure  Paris.     It  at  once  dashed  to 
the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance,  it  dissolved  the  League, 
and  enabled  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  reunited  people  to  foroe 
Philip  to  acknowledge  his  title  and  to  consent  to  peace  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vervina.  un 

With  the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France  and  the  assertion 
of  English  supremacy  at  sea,  all  danger  fi-om  Spain  passed  quietly 
away,  and  Ehzabeth  was  able  to  direct  her  undivided  energies  to 
the  last  work  which  illustrates  her  reign. 

To  nuderstand,  however,  the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  we  mnst  fcrf« 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  island  had  at  that  time  liillen  far  below  the  height 
which  it  had  reached  when  its  missionaries  broi^ht  religion  and 
leamiug  to  the  shores  of  Northnmbria.  Learning  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  Christianity  which  bad  been  a  vital  force  in  the 
eighth  century  had  died  into  asceticism  and  superstition  in  the 
twelfth,  and  had  ceased  to  influence  the  morality  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  Church,  destitute  of  any  eSective  organization,  was 
powerless  to  do  the  work  which  it  had  done  elsewhere  in  West- 
ern Europe,  or  to  introduce  order  into  the  anarchy  of  warring 
tribes.  On  the  contrary,  it  shared  the  anarchy  around  it  Its 
bead,  the  Coarb,  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sank  into  the  heredi- 
tary chieftain  of  a  clan ;  its  bishops  were  without  dioceses,  and 
often  mere  dependents  of  the  greater  monasteries.  Hardly  a  trace 
of  any  central  authority  remamed  to  knit  the  tribes  into  a  single 
nation,  though  the  King  of  Ulster  claimed  supremacy  over  his 
fellow-kingsof  MunsterjLeinster,  and  Connanght ;  and  even  with- 
in these  minor  kingships  the  regal  authority  was  little  more  than 
a  name.  The  one  living  thing  in  the  social  and  political  chaos 
was  the  sept,  or  tribe,  or  clan,  whose  institutions  remained  those 
of  tbe  earliest  stage  of  human  civilization.  Its  chieftainship  was 
hereditary,  but,  instead  of  passing  from  father  to  son,  it  was  held 
by  whoever  was  the  eldest  member  of  the  ruling  family  at  the 
time.  Tbe  land  belonging  to  the  tribe  was  shared  among  its 
members,  but  redivided  among  them  at  certain  intervals  of  years. 
Tbe  practice  of  "  fosterage,"  or  adoption,  bound  the  adopted  child 
more  closely  to  its  foster-parents  than  to  its  family  by  blood. 
Whatever  elomenta  of  improvement  or  progress  had  been  intro- 
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daced  into  the  island  at  an  earlier  time  disappesred  in  the  lon^ 
and  destructive  struggle  with  the  Danes.  Tlie  cosst-towoB,  Booh 
as  Dublin  or  Waterfoi-d,  which  the  invaders  founded,  remained 
Danish  in  blood  and  manners,  and  at  fend  with  the  Celtio  tribes 
around  them,  though  sometimes  forced  by  the  fortnnes  of  war  to 
pay  tribute,  and  to  accept,  in  name  at  least,  the  overlordehip  of  the 
Iiish  kings.  It  was  through  th»e  towns,  however,  that  the  inter- 
course with  England,  which  had  practically  ceased  since  the  eighth 
century,  was  to  some  extent  renewed.  Cut  off  from  the  native 
Charch  of  the  island  by  national  antipathy,  the  Danish  coaat^ticB 
applied  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  the  ordination  of  their  bi^- 
ops,  and  acknowledged  a  right  of  spiritual  Bupervision  in  Lanfrano 
and  Anselm.  The  relations  thus  formed  w«re  drawn  closer  by 
the  slave-trade,  which  the  Conqneror  and  Bishop  Wulfstan  sao- 
ceeded  for  a  time  in  suppressing  at  Bristol,  but  which  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived.  At  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second's  ac- 
cession Ireland  was  full  of  Knglishmen,  who  had  been  kidnaped 
and  sold  into  slavery,  in  spite  of  royal  prohibitions  and  the  spirit- 
ual  menaces  of  the  j^nglish  Church,  The  slave-trade  aSbrded  a 
legitimate  pretext  for  war,  had  a  pi-etezt  been  needed  by  the  am- 
bition of  Henry  the  Second;  and  within  a  few  months  of  that 
king's  coronation  John  of  Salisbury  was  dispatched  to  obtain  the 
Papal  sanction  for  his  invasion  of  the  island.  The  enterprise,  as  it 
was  laid  before  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  took  the  color  of  a  omsade. 
The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  {general  body  of  Christendom, 
the  absence  of  learning  and  civilization,  the  scandalona  vices  of  its 
people,  were  alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henry's  action.  It  was  the 
general  belief  at  the  time  that  all  islands  fell  under  the  jnrisdio- 
tion  of  the  Papal  See,  and  it  was  as  a  possession  of  the  Roman 
Church  that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permisBioD  to  enter  Ireland. 
His  aim  was  "  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  to  i-estrain  the 
progress  of  vices,  to  cori'ect  the  manners  of  its  people  and  to  plant 
virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christian  religion."  He 
engaged  to  "  subject  the  people  to  laws,  to  extirpate  vicious  cus- 
toms, to  respect  the  rights  of  the  native  churches,  and  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Peter's-penoe"  as  a  recognition  of  the  overlordship 
of  the  Roman  See.  Hadrian  by  his  bull  approved  the  enterprise 
as  one  prompted  by  "  the  ardor  of  faith  and  love  of  religion,  and 
declared  his  will  that  the  people  of  Ireland  ahoold  receive  Henry 
with  all  honor,  and  revere  him  as  their  lord.  The  Papal  bull  was 
prodnced  in  a  great  council  of  the  English  baronize,  but  the  op- 
position was  Btrong  enough  to  force  on  Henry  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  his  schemes,  and  his  energies  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  to  plans  of  continental  aggrandizement. 

Fourteen  years  bad  passed  when  an  Irish  chieftain,  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster,  presented  himself  at  Henry's  Court,  and  did 
homage  to  him  for  the  dominions  from  which  be  had  been  driven 
in  one  of  the  endless  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  island.  Der- 
mot  returned  to  Ireland  with  promises  of  aid  from  the  English 
knighthood;  and  was  soon  followed  by  Robert  Fitz-StepheD,a  son 
of  the  Constable  of  Cardigan,  with  a  small  band  of  a  hundred  and 
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forty  knights,  sixty  men  at  arms,  and  three  or  four  hundred  Welsh 
arohers.  Small  aa  was  the  number  of  the  adventnrers,  thwr  horses 
aiid  arms  proved  irresistible  to  the  Irish  kerns ;  a  sally  of  the 
men  of  Wexford  was  avenged  by  the  storm  of  their  town ;  the 
OsBory  clans  were  defeated  with  a  terrible  slanghter,  and  Dermot, 
seizing  a  head  from  the  heap  of  trophies  which  his  men  had  piled  at 
his  feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips  with  his  teeth. 
The  arrival  of  freah  forces  heralded  the  coming  of  Richard  of 
Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Strignil,  a  mined  baron  who  bore  the 
nickname  of  Strongbow,  and  who  in  defiance  of  Henry's  prohibi- 
tion landed  with  a  tbroe  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  Dermot's  mer- 
cenary, near  Waterford.  The  city  was  at  once  stormed,  and  the 
united  forces  of  the  Earl  and  King  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin. 
In  spite  of  a  relief  attempted  by  the  Kins  of  Connaught,  who  was 
recognized  aa  overking  of  the  island  by  tue  rest  of  the  tribes,  Dub- 
lin was  taken  by  aurprise;  and  the  marriage  of  Earl  Richard  with 
Eva,  Dermot's  daughter,  left  him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
which  followed  quickly  on  those  fiQcceasea,  master  of  his  kingdom 
of  Leinster.  The  new  lord  had  soon,  however,  to  hurry  back  to 
Eogland,  and  appease  the  jealousy  of  Henry  by  the  surrender  of 
Dublin  to  the  Crown,  by  doing  homage  for  Leinster  as  an  English 
lordship,  and  by  accompanying  the  ^ng  in  his  voyage  to  the  new 
dominion  which  the  adventurers  had  won.  Had  Henry  been  al- 
lowed by  fortune  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  the  conqnest  of  Ireland 
woald  now  have  been  accomplished.  The  King  of  Connaught  in- 
deed and  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  refused  him  homage,  bnt  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  tribes  owned  his  suzerainty;  the  bishops  in  synod  at 
Cariiel  recognized  him  as  their  lord ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  north  and  west,  and  to  secnre  his  conquest  by  a  sys- 
tematic erection  of  castles  throughont  the  country,  when  the 
troubles  which  followed  6n  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  re- 
called him  bnrriedly  to  Xormandy.  The  lost  opportunity  never 
again  arrived.  Connaught,  indeed,  bowed  to  a  nominal  acknowl- 
edgment of  Henry's  overlordahip ;  John  De  Courcy  penetrated 
into  Ulster  and  established  himself  at  Downpntnck;  and  the  King 

[ilanned  for  a  while  the  establishment  of  his  youngest  son,  John,  as 
ord  of  Ireland.  But  the  levity  of  the  yonng  prince,  who  mocked 
the  mde  dresses  of  the  native  chieftains,  and  plucked  them  in  in- 
sult by  the  beard,  compelled  his  recall ;  and  nothing  but  the  fends 
and  weakness  of  the  Irish  tribes  enabled  the  adventnreTS  to  hold 
the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Weiford,  Waterford,  and  Cork, 
vhich  formed  what  was  known  as  the  "English  Palo." 

Had  the  Irish  driven  their  invaders  into  the  sea,  or  the  English 
snoceaded  in  the  complete  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  misery  of  its 
after-history  might  have  been  avoided.  A  struggle  such  as  that 
of  Scotland  under  Bruce  might  have  produced  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism ftnd  national  nnion  which  would  have  formed  a  people  ont  of 
the  mass  of  warring  clans.  A  conqnest  such  aa  that  of  England 
by  the  Normans  wonid  have  spread  at  any  rate  the  law,  the  order, 
the  peace,  and  civilization  of^  the  conquering  country  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  conquered.    Unhappily  Ii-eland,  while 
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powerleBS  to  effect  its  deliverance,  was  strong  enoagli  to  hold  its 
assailanta  at  bay.  The  country  was  broken  into  two  halves,  whose 
conflict  faaa  never  ceaeed.  The  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes  was 
only  intensified  by  their  hatred  of  the  civilized  intruders.  The 
iatmders  themselves,  penned  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale, 
fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  barbarism.  All  lawlessness, 
the  ferocity,  the  narrowness  of  fendalism,  broke  out  unchecked  ia 
the  horde  of  adventurers  who  held  the  land  by  their  swordl  It 
needed  the  stem  vengeaooe  of  John,  whose  army  stormed  their 
strongholds,  and  drove  the  leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve 
even  their  fealty  to  the  English  Crown.  John  divided  the  Pale 
into  counties,  and  ordered  the  observance  of  the  English  law ;  bnt 
the  departure  of  his  army  was  the  signal  for  a  i-etum  of  the  an- 
archy whioh  he  had  trampled  underfoot.  Every  Irighman  with- 
out the  Pale  was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  nor  was  his  mur- 
der cognizable  by  the  law.  Half  the  subsistence  of  the  barons 
was  drawn  from  their  forays  across  the  border,  and  these  forays 
were  avenged  by  incnreions  of  native  marauders,  which  carried 
havoc  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  English  settlers  in  the  Pale  it- 
self were  harried  and  oppressed  by  enemy  and  protector  alike; 
while  the  feuds  of  baron  with  baron  wasted  their  strength,  and 

Kivented  any  effective  combination  against  the  Irish  enemy, 
e  landing  of  a  Scotch  force  after  Bannockbnm  with  Edwanl 
Bruce  at  its  head,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  dans  on  its  ap- 
pearance, drove  indeed  the  barons  to  a  momentary  union;  and 
in  the  bloody  fleld  of  Athenry  their  valor  was  proved  by  the 
slangbter  of  eleven  thousand  of  their  foes,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  great  sept  of  the  O'Connois.  But  with 
victory  returned  anarchy  and  degradation.  The  barons  sank  more 
and  more  into  Irish  chieftiains;  the  Fitz-Maancea,  who  became 
Earls  of  Desmond,  and  whose  ^reat  territory  in  the  South  was 
erected  into  a  county  palatine,  adopted  the  di-ess  and  manners  of 
the  natives  around  tnem;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny were  frnitlesa  to  check  the  growth  of  this  evil.  The  stat- 
ute forbade  the  adoption  by  any  man  of  English  blood  of  the  Irish 
language,  or  name,  or  dress ;  it  enfoi-ced  the  use  of  English  law, 
and  made  that  of  the  native,  or  Brehon,  law,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Pale,  an  aot  of  treason  ;  it  made  treasonable  any  marriage  of 
the  Englishry  with  pei'sons  qf  Irish  blood,  or  any  adoption  of  £n- 

tlish  children  by  Irish  foster-fathers.  The  anxiety  with  which  the 
Inglish  Government  watched  the  degradation  which  its  laws  had 
failed  to  avert  stirred  it  at  last  to  a  serious  effort  for  the  conquest 
and  organisation  of  the  island.  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  peace 
which  checkered  his  stormy  reign,  Richard  the  Second  landed  with 
an  army  of  overpowering  strength,  before  the  advance  of  which 
into  the  interior  all  notion  of  resistance  was  quickly  abandoned. 
Seventy-five  chiefs  of  clans  did  him  hom^e;  and  the  four  over- 
kings  of  the  island  followed  him  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  to  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knighthood.  Tlie  King  devoted  himself  eager- 
ly to  the  work  of  forming  an  effective  government  by  the  eoforoe- 
ment  of  the  laws,  the  removal  of  tynTnnical  offioera,  and  the  eon- 
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ciliatiOD  of  the  native  tribes ;  bnt  the  tronblea  id  Eo^land  soon 
iotemipted  hie  efforts,  and  all  traces  of  his  work  vanished  with 
the  embarkation  of  his  soldiere. 

With  the  renewal  of  th^  French  wars,  and  the  ontbnrst  of  the 
Wani  of  the  Rosea,  Ireland  was  again  lefl  to  itself.  The  policy 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  threw  power  withont  stint  into  the  nands 
of  the  nobles  of  the  Pale.  When  the  Earl  of  Deemond  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  Henry  made  him  Lord  Depnty.  "All 
Ireland  can  not  rale  this  man,"  complained  the  Council.  "  Then 
Ehall  he  rule  all  Ireland,"  replied  the  King.  In  the  opening  of  his 
GQccesaor's  reign  English  influence  reached  its  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  great  Korman  lords  of  the  South,  the  Batters  and 
Geraldines,  the  De  la  Poera  and  the  Fitzpatrlcka,  though  subjects 
ia  name,  were  in  fact  defiant  of  royal  authority.  In  mannei's  and 
oater  seeming  they  had  snnk  into  mere  natives ;  their  fends  were 
u  incessant  as  those  of  the  Irish  septs ;  and  their  despotism  over 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  combined  the  hoiTora  of  feudal 
oppression  with  those  of  Celtic  anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation,  by 
oppression,  by  misgovernment,  plundered  alike  by  Celtic  maraud- 
ers and  by  the  troops  levied  to  disperse  them, the  wi'ctched  descend- 
ants of  the  first  English  settlers  preferred  even  Irish  misrule  to  En- 
•flish  "order,"  and  the  border  of  the  Pale  retreated  steadily  toward 
Dahlia.  The  towns  of  the  sea-board,  sheltered  by  their  walls  and 
their  mnnicipal  self-government,  formed  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  chaos;  elsewhere  throughout  its  dominions  the  En- 
glish Government,  though  etill  strong  enough  to  break  down  any 
open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  rule.  From  the  Celtic  tribes 
without  the  Pale  even  the  remnant  of  civilization  and  of  native 
union  which  bad  lingered  on  to  the  time  of  Strongbow  had  van- 
ished away.  The  feuds  of  the  Irish  septa  were  as  bitter  as  their 
iiatred  of  the  stranger ;  and  the  Government  at  Dublin  found  it 
easy  to  maintain  a  strife,  which  saved  it  the  necessity  of  self-de- 
fense, among  a  people  whose  "nature  is  such  that  for  money  one 
fihatl  have  the  sou  to  war  against  his  father,  and  the  father  against 
his  child."  Daring  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  annals  of  the  country  which  remained  under  native  rule  re- 
'  cord  more  than  a  bandred  raids  and  battles  between  clans  of  the 
^'^orth  alone.  But  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  a  vigorous  attempt 
OQ  the  part  of  England  to  introduce  order  into  this  chaos  of  tur- 
bulence and  misrule.  To  Henry  the  Eighth  the  polioy  which  had 
been  pursued  by  his  father  was  utterly  hateful.  His  purpose  was 
to  rule  in  Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  effectively  as  he  ruled  in  En- 
gland, and  daring  the  latter  half  of  bis  reign  he  bent  his  whole 
energies  to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  the  first  honra  of  his  ac- 
cession, indeed,  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavier  hand  of  a  master; 
and  the  Geraldines,  who  had  been  suffered  under  the  preceding 
reigu  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were  quick  to 
discover  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  stoop  to  he  their  tooL 
They  resolved  to  fi-ighten  England  asrain  into  a  conviction  of  ita 
Itelplesaneas ;  and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fiti^erald  followed 
the  usoal  fashion  of  Irbh  revolts.    A  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Dublin,  a  capture  of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castlo,  a  harry- 
ing of  the  Pale,  ended  in  a  snddea  disappearance  of  the  rebels 
among  the  boga  and  forests  of  the  border  on  tbe  advance  of  the 
English  forces.  It  had  been  nsnal  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this 
by  a  raid  of  the  same  character,  by  a  corresponding  failure  before 
the  castle  of  the  rebellioaa  noble,  and  a  retreat  like  bis  own,  wbicb 
served  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations  and  a  compromise,  Un- 
luclciiy  for  the  Geraldinea,  Henry  had  resolved  to  talie  Ireland  se- 
riously in  hand,  and  he  had  Cromwell  to  execute  his  will.  Skef- 
fington,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with  him  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, which  worked  a  startling  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
island.  The  castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion  were 
battered  into  ruins,  Maynooth,  the  impregnable  stronghold  from 
which  the  Qeraldines  threatened  Dublin,  and  ruled  the  Pale  at 
their  will,  was  beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So  crushing  and  un- 
foreseen was  the  blow  that  resistance  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not 
only  was  the  power  of  the  great  Norman  honae  wbich  had  towered 
over  Ireland  utterly  broken,  but  only  a  single  boy  was  left  to  pre- 
serve its  name. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a  master's 
grasp,  "  Irishmen,"  wrote  one  of  the  lord  justices  to  Cromwell, 
"were  never  in  Buch  fear  as  now.  The  Kind's  sessions  are  being 
kept  in  five  shires  more  than  formerly,"  Not  only  were  the  En- 
glishmen of  the  Pale  at  Henry's  feet,  but  the  kerns  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  sent  in  their  saomission;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
men's  memory  an  English  army  appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced 
the  South  to  obedience.  The  great  castle  of  the  O'Briens,  which 
guarded  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
Its  fell  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  Clara  The  capture  of 
Athlone  brought  about  the  reduction  of  Connaught,  and  assured 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  the  DeBurglia  orBourkw, 
who  had  assumed  an  almost  royal  authority  in  tbe  West,  The  re- 
sistance of  the  tribes  of  the  North  was  broken  in  the  victory  of 
Bellahoe.  In  seven  years,  partly  through  the  vigor  of  Skeffing- 
ton's  successor,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  the 
resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  limited  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowledged 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ii-eland.  But  submission  was  ftr 
from  being  all  that  Henry  desired.  His  aim  was  to  civilize  the 
people  whom  he  had  conquered  —  to  nile  not  by  force,  but  by 
law.  But  the  only  conception  of  law  which  the  King  or  his 
ministera  could  frame  was  that  of  English  law.  The  custoninry 
law  which  prevailed  without  the  Pale,  the  native  system  of 
clan  government  and  common  tenure  of  laud  by  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  the  poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  over  the  Irish 
tongue,  wer6  either  unknowii  to  the  English  statesmen,  or  despised 
by  them  as  barbarous.  The  one  mode  of  civilJEing  Ireland  and 
redresBStng  its  chaotic  misrule  which  presented  itself  to  theit 
minds,  was  that  of  destroying  the  whole  Celtic  tradition  of  the 
Irish  people — that  of  "  makmg  Ireland  English"  in  manners,  in  law, 
and  in  tongue.    The  Deputy,  Pariiament,  judges,  sheriffs,  which    i 
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already  exUted  withiQ  tbe  Pale,  furnislied  a  faint  copv  of  English 
institations ;  asd  these,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  gradually  exteDded 
over  the  whole  ialand.  The  English  language  and  mode  of  life 
would  follow,  it  was  believed,  the  English  law.  The  one  effectnal 
way  of  bringing  about  such  a  change  as  this  lay  in  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its  colonization  by  English  settlers ; 
bat  from  this  coarse,  pressed  on  bim  as  it  had  been  by  bis  own 
lieatenants  and  by  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  even  the  iron  will  of 
Heory  Bhrank.  It  was  at  once  too  bloody  and  too  expensive.  To 
win  over  the  chiefs,  to  turn  them  by  policy  and  a  patient  generosi- 
ty into  English  nobles,  to  use  the  ti'aditional  devotion  of  tbeir  tribal 
dependents  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  new  civilization  of  their 
chiefs,  to  tmst  to  time  and  steady  government  for  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  country,  was  a  policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  hu- 
mane, and  more  statesman-like.  It  was  this  system  which,  even 
before  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  adopt; 
and  it  was  this  wbicfa  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when  the  conquest  had 
laid  it  at  his  feet.  The  chiefs  were  to  be  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tage of  justioe  and  legal  rule.  Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to  "  ex- 
pel tbem  from  their  lands  and  dominions  lawfully  possessed"  was 
to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise  "  to  conserve  them  as  their  own." 
Even  their  remonstranoes  aeainst  the  introduction  of  English  law 
were  to  be  regarded,  and  the  course  of  justice  to  be  enforced  or 
mitigated  according  to  the  ciroumstwices  of  tbe  country.  In  the 
resumption  of  lands  or  rights  which  clearly  belonged  to  the  Crown 
"sober  ways,  politic  shins,  and  amiable  persuasions"  were  to  be 
preferred  to  rigorous  dealing.  It  was  this  svstem  of  conciliation 
which  was  in  the  main  carried  out  by  the  English  Government 
ander  Henry  and  his  two  saccessors.  Chieftain  atlet-  chieilain  was 
won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  and  left  his  authority  over  his 
tribesmen  untouched,  on  conditions  of  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of  ab- 
stinence from  illegal  wars  and  exactions  on  his  fellow- subjects,  and 
of  rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time  to  the  Crown. 
The  sole  test  of  loyalty  demanded  was  the  acceptance  of  an  En- 
glish.title,  and  the  education  of  a  son  at  the  English  Court;  though 
la  some  cases,  like  that  of  the  O'Neills,  &  promise  was  exacted  to 
pse  the  English  language  and  dress,  and  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Comphanoe  with  conditions  such  as  tJiese  was  pro- 
cured, not  merely  by  tbe  terror  of  the  royal  name,  but  by  heavy 
bribes.  The  chieftains  in  &Gt  profited  greatly  by  the  change. 
Not  only  were  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  gi-anted  to  them 
OD  tbeir  assumption  of  their  new  titles,  but  the  English  law-courts, 
ignoring  tbe  Insh  custom  by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  ti'ibe 
at  large,  regarded  the  chiefs  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  assumption  by  Henry  of  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  in  the 
place  of  the  older  title  of  Lord,  which  follow^  naturally  on  hia 
quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  was  the  fitting  crown  of  the  new  system. 
The  merits  of  the  system  were  unquestionable ;  its  faults  were 
such  as  a  statesman  of  that  day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  per- 
ceive.    The  prohibition  of  tbe  national  dress,  customs,  laws,  and 
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language  must  have  uetned  to  tfae  Tudor  politicians  merely  tbc 
BuppreBsion  of  a  barbarism  which  stood  in  the  way  of  all  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  error  of  their  attempt  could  only  be  felt,  if  felt  at 
all,  in  the  districts  without  the  Pale.  Their  firm  and  conciliatory 
policy  mast  in  the  end  have  won,  but  for  the  fatal  blunder  which 
plunged  Ireland  into  religions  strife  at  the  moment  when  her  civil 
strife  seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Ever  since  Strongbow'^ 
landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  Church,  simply  because  there 
had  been  no  one  Iiish  nation.  There  was  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the  Church  without  the 
Pale  and  the  Church  within  it.  But  within  the  Pale  the  clergy 
were  exclusively  of  English  blood  and  speech,  and  without  it  they 
were  exclusively  of  Irish.  Irishmen  were  shut  out  by  law  from 
abbeys  and  churches  within  the  English  boundary;  and  the  ill- 
will  of  the  natives  shut  ont  Englishmen  from  churches  and  ab- 
beys outside  it.  As  to  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  it  was 
much  on  a  level  with  its  political  condition.  Fends  and  misrule 
had  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  bishops  were 
political  officers,  or  hard  fighters  like  the  chiefs  around  them ; 
their  sees  were  neglected,  Uieir  cathedrals  abandoned  to  decay. 
Through  whole  dioceses  the  churches  lay  in  rnins  and  without 
priests.  The  only  preaching  done  in  the  country  was  done  by  the 
Degging  friars,  and  in  Ireland  the  nnmber  of  friai-a'  houses  was 
few.  "If  the  King  do  not  provide  a  remedy,"  it  was  said  in  1625, 
"there  will  be  no  more  Chnatentie  than  in  the  middle  of  Turkey." 
Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  provided  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  Politically  Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the 
f^at  revolution  which  was  severing  the  one  country  from  the 
Papacy  extended  itself  naturally  to  the  other.  The  I'esnits  of  it 
indeed  at  first  seemed  small  enough.  The  Supi-emaoy,  a  question 
which  had  convulsed  England,  passed  over  into  Ireland  to  meet 
its  only  obstacle  in  a  general  indifference.  Everybody  was  ready 
to  accept  it  without  a  thought  of  its  consequences.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  within  the  Pale  bent  to  the  King's  wilt  as  easily  as  their 
fellows  in  England,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  at  least 
four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale,  The  native  chieftains 
made  no  more  scruple  than  the  liords  of  the  Council  in  renouncing 
obedienc«  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  acknowledging  Henry  as 
the  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  under 
Christ."  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  abbeys  which  had  been  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  greedy  chieftains  showed  themselves  perfectly 
willing  to  share  the  plunder  of  the  Church.  But  the  results  of  the 
measure  were  fatal  to  the  little  culture  and  religion  which  even 
the  past  centuries  of  disorder  had  spared.  Such  as  they  were,  the 
religious  houses  were  the  only  schools  which  Ireland  contained. 
The  system  of  vicars,  so  general  in  England,  was  rare  in  Ireland ; 
ohnrches  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbeys  were  for  the  most  part 
served  by  the  religions  themselves,  and  the  dissolution  of  tneir 
houses  suspended  public  worship  over  large  districts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  friars,  hitherto  the  only  preachers,  and  who  continued 
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to  labor  and  teach  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tba  Government,  were 
thrown  necessarily  into  a  position  of  antagonisni  to  the  English 
rule. 

Had  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were  forced  on  the  country 
ended  here,  however,  little  harm  would  iu  the  end  have  been  done. 
Bnt  in  England  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supremacy,  had  roused 
in  the  people  itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which  Henry, 
however  grudeiugly,  had  little  by  little  to  satisfy.  In  Ireland  the 
spirit  of  the  Keformation  never  existed  among  the  people  at  ail. 
They  accepted  the  legislative  measures  passed  in  the  English  Par- 
liament without  any  dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  doctnne  or  oeremoniee  of  the  Church.  Not  a  single 
voice  demanded  the  abolition  of  pilgrima^s,  or  the  destruction  of 
images,  or  the  reform  of  public  woi'ship.  The  mission  of  Archbish- 
op Browne  "  for  the  plncking-down  of  idols  and  extinguishing  of 
idolatry"  was  the  first  step  in  the  long  effort  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who  to  a  man  clung  pas- 
sionately to  their  old  religiou.  Browne's  attempts  at  "tuning 
the  pulpits^'  were  met  by  a  sullen  and  significant  opposition. 
"  Neither  by  gentle  exhortation,"  the  Primate  wrote  to  Cromwell, 
"  nor  by  evangelical  instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly 
taken,  nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction,  may  I  persuade  or  in- 
duce any,  whether  religious  or  secular,  since  my  coming  over,  once 
to  preach  the  Word  of  Grod  nor  the  just  title  of  onr  illustrious 
Prince."  Even  the  acceptance  of  the  Supremacy,  which  had  been 
so  quietly  effected,  was  brought  into  question  when  its  results  be- 
came clear.  The  bishops  abstained  from  compliance  with  the  or- 
der to  erase  the  Pope's  name  out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulptts 
remained  steadily  silent.  When  Browne  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  images  and  relics  in  his  own  cathedral,  he  had  to  report 
that  the  prior  and  canons  "find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain  that 
they  heed  not  my  words."  Cromwell,  however,  was  resolute  for 
a  religious  uniformity  between  the  two  islands,  and  the  Primate 
borrowed  some  of  hia  patron's  vigor.  Recalcitrant  priests  were 
thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plncked  down  from  the  roodloft, 
and  the  most  venerable  of  Irish  relics,  the  staff  of  St  Patrick,  was 
burned  in  the  marketrplace.  But  he  found  no  support  in  his  vig- 
or, save  from  across  the  Channel.  The  Irish  Council  was  cold, 
The  Lord  Deputy  knelt  to  say  prayers  before  the  Rood  at  Tuan. 
A  sullen,  dogged  opposition  baffled  his  efforts,  till  the  triumph  of 
the  old  Catholic  party  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  forced  him  to 
a  brief  repose.  With  the- accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  however, 
the  system  of  change  was  renewed  with  all  the  energy  of  Protest- 
ant zeal.  The  bishops  were  summoned  before  the  Deputy,  Sir 
Anthony  Sl  Leger,  to  receive  the  new  English  Litnrgy,  which, 
though  written  in  a  tongue  as  strange  to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin 
itselti  was  now  to  supersede  the  Latin  service-book  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  order  was  the  signal  for  an  open  strife.  "  Now  shall 
every  illiterate  fellow  read  moss,"  burst  forth  Dowding,  the  Arch- 
biefaop  of  Armagh,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  all  bnt  one 
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of  hia  auffr^ans  at  his  he«lB.  Browne,  on  the  other  hand,  t&s  fol- 
lowed in  bia  profeBsion  of  obedience  by  the  Bistiopa  of  Meath, 
Limerick,  and  Kitdare.     The  GoveromeDt,  however,  waa  far  from 

3 nailing  before  the  division  of  the  episcopate.  Dowding  wu 
riven  from  the  country,  and  the  vacant  aeea  were  filled  with  Prot- 
eatanta  like  Bale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But  no  change 
could  be  wrought  by  meaaurea  anch  as  theae  on  the  opinions  of  the 
people  themaelvea.  The  new  episcopal  reftM-mers  spoke  do  Irish, 
and  of  their  English  sermona  not  a  word  waa  nudergtood  by  t)ie 
rude  kerns  around  the  pulpit.  The  native  priests  remained  ai- 
lent.  "As  for  preaching  we  have  none,"  reports  a  zealoua  Proteat- 
ant, "  without  which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge."    The 

E relates  who  used  the  new  prayer-book  were  simply  regarded  as 
ei-etics.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  assured  by  one  of  his  flock 
that, "  if  the  country  wist  how,  they  would  eat  you."  Protestant 
ism  had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  L-ishman  from  his  older  convio 
tions,  but  it  succeeded  In  uniting  all  Ireland  against  the  Crown. 
The  old  political  distinctions  which  had  been  produced  by  the  cou- 
quest  of  Strongbow  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for  a  common 
taith.  The  population  within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one, 
"  not  as  the  Irish  ration,"  it  has  been  acutely  said, "  but  aa  Catho- 
lics." A  new  sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity 
of  religion.  "Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  Lord- 
ship's orders,"  wrote  Browne  to  Cromwell, "  and  to  lay  aside  their 
national  old  quarrels." 

With  the  accession  of  Mar^  the  shadowy  form  of  this  earlier 
Irish  Protestantism  molted  quietly  away.  There  were  no  Frotestr 
ants  in  Ireland  aave  the  new  biahopa;  and  when  Bale  had  lied 
over  the  sea,  and  hia  fetlow-prelatea  had  been  deprived,  the  Church 
resumed  its  old  appearance.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to 
restore  the  monasteriea ;  and  Mary  exercised  her  aupremacy,  de- 
posed and  appointed  bishops,  and  repudiated  Pspal  interference 
with  her  ecoleaiaatical  acts,  as  vigorously  as  her  father.  Bnt  the 
mass  waa  restored,  the  old  modes  of  religious  worship  were  again 
held  in  honor,  and  religious  dissension  between  the  Government 
and  its  Irish  subjects  was  for  the  time  at  an  end.  With  the  close, 
however,  of  one  danger  came  the  rise  of  another.  England  was 
growing  tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  been  stead- 
ily pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successor.  As  yet  it 
had  been  rewarded  with  precisely  the  sort  of  suocesa  which  Wol- 
sey  had  anticipated:  the  ohieft  had  oome  quietly  in  to  the  plan, 
and  their  septs  had  followed  them  in  submission  to  the  new  order. 
"  The  winning  of  the  E^rl  of  Desmond  was  the  winning  of  the 
rest  of  Munster  with  small  chari^ea  The  making  O'Brien  ao  earl 
made  all  that  county  obedient^'  The  Macwilliam  became  Lord 
Clanrickard,  and  the  FItzpatricks  barons  of  Upper  Ossory.  The 
visit  of  the  great  Northern  chief,  who  had  accepted  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  to  the  English  Court  was  r^arded  as  a  marked 
step  in  the  process  of  civilization.  In  the  South,  where  tho  ays- 
tem  of  English  law  was  slowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sat  on  the 
bench  side  by  side  with  the  English  jtistlcea  of  the  peace  j  and 
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HomethiDg  had  been  doua  to  check  the  fends  and  disorder  of  the 
wild  tribes  betweeo  Limsiick  and  Tipperory.  "Meo  may  pass  qui- 
etly thi-oagiionl  these  counties  without  dauger  of  i-obbery  or  oth- 
er diBpIeasure."  In  the  Claurickard  county,  onco  wasted  with  war, 
"plowing  iucreascth  daily."  In  Tyrone  and  the  North, indeed, 
the  old  disorder  reigned  without  a  check;  and  every  where  the 
process  of  im)irovenient  tried  the  temper  of  the  English  deputies 
by  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The  only  hope  of  any  real  prog- 
ress lay  in  patience ;  and  there  were  signs  that  the  dovemment 
at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait.  The  "  rongh  handling"  of  the 
chiefs  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  roused  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  only  subsided  when 
the  poverty  of  the  Kxchequer  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  gar- 
risons he  had  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Sussex 
made  raid  ailer  raid  to  no  purpose  on  the  obstinate  tribes  of  the 
North,  burning  in  one  the  Catbedi-al  of  Armagh  and  three  other 
churches.  A  far  more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  concilia- 
tion was  made  when  the  piojeot  of  English  colonization  which 
Henry  had  steadily  rejected  was  adopted  by  the  same  Lord 
Deputv.  The  coantry  of  the  O'Connore,  which  was  assigned  to 
Eni>iisn  settlers,  was  made  shire-land  under  the  names  oi  King's 
and  Queen's  County,  in  honor  of  Philip  and  Mary;  and  a  sav- 
age warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and  the  dis- 
possessed septs,  which  only  ended  in  the  following  reign  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Irishmen.  Commissioners  wero  appointed 
to  survey  waste  lands,  with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of 
coIoniEatiott  into  other  districts,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  caution  of  Cecil  checked  further  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  resumed  the  safer  though  more  tedious  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  alarm,  however,  nt  English  aggression  had  already  spread 
among  the  natives;  and  its  result  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  rise  of  a  leader  far  more  vigorous  and  able  than 
any  with  whom  the  Government  had  had  as  yet  to  contend.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills 
brought  about  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  system  of  suc- 
cession recognized  by  English  and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law. 
On-  the  death  of  the  Ear),  England  acknowledged  his  eldest  son 
as  the  heir  of  his  earldom;  while  the  sept  maintained  their  older 
right  of  choosing  a  chief  from  among  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  preferred  a  younger  son  of  less  doubtful  legitimacy.  Sussex 
inarohed  northward  to  settle  the  question  by  force  of  arms;  but 
ere  he  coutd  reach  Ulster  the  activity  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  quell- 
ed the  disaffection  of  his  rivals,  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegal,  and 
won  over  the  Soots  of  Antrim,  "  Never  before,"  wrote  Sussex, 
"  durst  Scot  or  Irishman  look  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or 
wood  since  I  came  here ;"  but  Shane  had  fired  his  men  with  a  new 
courage,  and  charging  the  Deputy's  army  with  a  force  hardly  half 
its  number,  drove  it  back  in  rout  on  Armagh,  A  promise  of  par- 
don induced  him  to  visit  London,  and  make  an  illusory  Bubmisaion, 
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bat  he  was  no  eooner  safe  home  again  than  its  tenDB  were  eet 
aside ;  and  after  a  wearisomo  Btrnggle,  in  which  Shane  foiled  the 
eSbrts  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  eotrap  or  to  poison  him,  he  remain- 
ed virtually  master  of  the  Korlh.  His  snccess  etin-ed  lai^er  dreanis 
of  ambition ;  he  invaded  Counaught,  and  pressed  Clanrickai'd  hard, 
while  he  replied  to  the  vemons trances  of  the  Council  at  Dublin 
with  a  wild  defiance.  "  By  the  swoi'd  I  have  won  these  lands,"  he 
answered,  "and  by  the  sword  will  I  keep  them."  But  defiance 
broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
succeeded  Sussex  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  rival  seplB  of  the  North 
were  drawn  into  a  rising  against  O'Neill,  while  the  English  army 
advanced  from  the  Pale ;  and  Shane,  defeated  by  the  O'Donnells, 
took  refuge  in  Antrim,  and  was  hewed  to  pieces  in  a  drunken 
squabble  by  his  Scottish  entertainers.  The  victory  of  Sidney 
won  ten  years  of  peace  for  the  wretched  country ;  bat  Ireland 
had  already  been  fixed  on  by  the  Catholic  i>owerB  of  the  Conti- 
nent as  the  ground  on  which  they  could  with  most  advantage 
t!ght  out  their  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  Practically  indeed  the  re- 
ligious question  hardly  existed  there.  The  religious  policy  of  the 
Protectorate  had  indeed  been  resumed  on  the  Queen's  accession; 
Rome  was  again  renounced,  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  the 
English  prayer-book  on  the  iEland,  and  compelled  attendance  at 
the  services  in  which  it  was  used.  There  was,  as  before,  a  general 
air  of  compliance  with  the  law ;  even  in  the  districts  without  the 
Pale  the  bishops  geuentily  conformed,  and  the  only  exceptions  of 
;  which  we  have  any  information  were  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
South  and  in  theNorth,  where  resistance  was  distant  enough  to  be 
safe.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  apparent  submission  to  the  act 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  remained,  and  necessarily  remained,  a  dead 
letter.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  considerable  number  ofE^- 
glish  ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests  acquainted  with  English.  Heath 
was  one  of  the  most  civilized  dioceses,  and  out  of  a  hundred  cu- 
rates iu  it  hardly  ten  knew  any  tongue  save  their  own.  The 
promise  that  the  service-book  should  be  translated  into  Irish  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  act  itself  anthorixed  the 
use  of  a  liatin  rendering  of  it  till  further  order  could  be  taken. 
But  this,  like  its  other  provisions,  was  ignored,  and  throughout 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  went  nnquestioned  to 
mass.  There  was  in  fact  no  religious  persecution,  and  in  the 
many  complaints  of  Shane  O'Xeill  we  find  no  mention  of  &  re- 
ligious giievance.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  view  of  Rome 
or  of  Spain,  of  the  Jesnit  missionaries,  or  of  the  Irish  exiles  abroad. 
They  represented,  and  perhaps  believed,  the  Irish  people  to  be 
writhing  under  a  religious  oppi'ession  which  they  wei-e  burning  to 
shake  off.  They  saw  in  the  Irish  loyalty  to  Catholicism  a  lever 
for  overthrowing  the  great  heretic  Queen.  Stukely,  an  Irish  ref- 
ogee,  pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  the  policy  of  a  descent  on 
Ireland;  and  his  pressure  brought  about  at  last  the  landing  of  a 
small  Spanish  force  on  the  shores  of  Kerry.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  aiTiral  of  o.  Papal  legate  with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See, 
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the  attempt  ended  in  a  miserable  failure.  The  fort  of  Smerwick; 
in  vhich  the  invaders  had  intrenched  themselves,  was  forced  to  sur- 
i-ender,  and  its  garrison  put  rnthlesBly  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  after  long  indecision  rose  to  support  them,  was  de- 
leated  and  hunted  over  his  own  country,  which  the  panio-bom 
cruelty  of  his  pursuers  han-ied  into  a  wilderness.  Pitiless  as  it 
was,  the  work  done  in  Munster  spread  a  terror  over  the  land 
which  served  England  in  good  stead  when  the  struggle  with 
Catholicism  culminated  in  the  £ght  with  the  Armada;  and  not  a 
chieftain  stirred  during  that  memorable  year  save  to  massaci-e  the 
miserable  men  who  were  shipwrecked  along  the  coast  of  Bantry 
or  Sligo. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was  from  this  moment  recogni 
every  where  throughout  the  land.  But  it  was  a  power  founded 
solely  on  terror;  and  the  outrages  and  exactions  of  the  soldiery, 
who  had  been  flushed  with  rapine  and  bloodshed  in  the  South, 
sowed  during  the  years  which  followed  its  reduction  the  seeds  of 
a  revolt  more  formidable  than  any  which  Elizabeth  had  yet  en- 
conntered.  The  tribes  of  Ulster,  divided  by  the  policy  of  Sidney, 
were  again  united  by  the  common  hatred  of  their  oppressors ;  and 
in  Uugn  O'Neill  they  found  a  leader  of  even  greater  ability  than 
Shane  himself.  Hugh  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  Court, 
and  was  in  manners  and  bearing  an  Englishman ;  he  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  steady  loyalty  in  previous  contests  by  a  grant  of 
the  Earldom  of  Tyrane,  and  had  secured  aid  from  the  Government, 
in  his  contest  with  a  rival  chieftain  of  his  clan,  by  an  ofier  to  in- 
troduce the  English  laws  and  shire-system  into  his  new  country. 
But  ho  was  no  sooner  nndispnted  master  of  the  North  than  his 
tune  gradually  changed.  Whether  from  a  long-formed  plan,  or 
from  suspicion  of  English  designs  upon  himself,  he  at  last  took  a 
position  of  open  defiance.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty 
of  Vervins,  and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth's 
hands  from  the  strngirle  with  Spain,  that  the  revolt  of  the  great 
Northern  tribe  of  the  O'Neill  broke  the  quiet  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  victories  of  Lord  Grey,  and  forced  the  Irish  question 
again  on  the  Queen's  attention.  The  tide  of  her  recent  triumphs 
seemed  at  first  to  have  turned.  A  defeat  of  the  English  forces  in 
Tyrone  brought  a  general  rising  of  the  Northern  tribes ;  and  a 
great  effort  made  in  the  following  year  for  the  suppression  of  the 
growing  revolt  failed  through  the  vanity  and  disobedience  of  the 
Qneen's  Lieutenant,  the  young  Earl  of  Essez,  a  favorite  who  rec- 
ompensed her  indulgenoe  on  his  recall  by  a  puerile  sedition 
which  brought  him  to  the  block.  His  successor,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
fonnd  himself  master  on  his  arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round 
Dablin ;  bnt  in  three  years  the  revolt  was  at  an  end.  A  Spanish 
force  which  landed  to  support  it  at  Kinsale  was  driven  to  sur- 
render ;  a  line  of  forts  secured  the  country  as  the  English  master- 
ed it;  all  open  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the  energy  and  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  new  lieutenant;  and  a  famine  which  followed 
on  ])is  ravages  completed  the  devastating  work  of  the  sword. 
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Hugh  O'Neill  was  brongbt  in  triamph  to  DDblin ;  the  Esrl  of  Des- 
moDd,  who  had  Kgain  ronsed  Monster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refrige 
to  Spain  ;  and  the  work  of  conqaest  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close. 
Under  the  administration  of  Monntioy's  Bnccesaor,  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  an  able  and  determined  effort  was  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  conquered  province  by  the  general  introduction  of  a 
purely  English  system  of  government,  justice,  and  property.  £v- 
eiy  vestige  of  the  old  Celtic  constitution  of  the  country  was  re- 
jected as  "  barbarons,"  The  tribal  authority  of  the  chiefs  was 
taken  from  them  by  law.  They  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
great  nobles  and  land-owners,  while  their  tribesmen  rose  from  sub- 
jects into  tenants,  owing  only  fixed  and  customary  dues  and  serv- 
ices to  their  lords.  The  tribal  system  of  property  in  common  was 
set  aside,  and  the  communal  holdings  of  toe  tribesmen  turned  into 
the  copy-holds  of  English  law.  In  the  same  way  the  chieftains 
were  stripped  of  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  sys- 
tem of  jadges  and  trial  by  jury  substituted  for  their  proceedings 
under  Brehon  or  customary  law.  To  all  this  the  Celts  opposed 
the  tenacious  obstinacy  of  their  race.  Irish  juries,  then  as  now, 
refused  to  convict.  Glad. as  the  tribesmen  were  to  be  freed  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  their  chiefs,  they  held  them  for  chief- 
tains still.  The  attempt  made  by  Chichester,  under  pressure  from 
England,  to  introduce  the  English  unifonnity  of  religion  ended  in 
utter  failure;  for  the  Englishry  of  the  Pale  remained  as  Catholic 
aa  the  native  Irishry ;  and  the  sole  resnlt  of  the  measure  was  to 
build  up  a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the  common  basis  of 
religion.  Much,  however,  had  been  done  by  the  firm  yet  moderate 
government  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  signs  were  already  appearing 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of,the  people  to  conform  gradually  to 
the  new  usages,  when  the  English  Council  under  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor suddenly  resolved  upon  and  carried  throueb  the  great  rev- 
olutionary measure  which  is  known  as  the  Colonization  of  Ulster. 
The  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned 
for  a  vast  policy  of  spoliation ;  two-thirds  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
were  declared  to  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  by  the  part 
its  possessors  had  taken  in  a  recent  efibrt  at  revolt;  and  the  lands 
which  were  thus  gained  were  allotted  to  new  settlers  of  Scotch 
and  English  extraction.  In  its  material  results  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success.  Farms  and  home- 
steads, churches  and  mills,  rose  fast  amid  the  desolate  wilds  of 
Tyrone.  The  Corporation  of  London  undertook  the  colonization 
of  Derry,  and  gave  to  the  little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic 
defense  has  made  so  famous.  The  foundations  of  the  economic 
prosperity  which  has  raised  Ulster  htgh  above  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  were  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  1610:  nor  did  the  measure  meet  with  an^  opposition  at  the 
time  save  that  of  secret  discontent.  The  evicted  natives  with- 
drew sullenly  to  the  lands  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  spoil- 
er; but  all  laith  in  English  justice  had  been  torn  from  the  minds 
of  the  Irishry,  and  the  seed  had  been  sown  of  that  iatal  har\-est 
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of  distrost  and  disafTectioQ  which  was  to  be  reaped  through  tjr- 
acny  and  massacre  in  the  age  to  come. 

The  colonization  of  Ulster  has  carried  na  beyon<3  the  limits  of 
our  present  story.  The  triumph  of  Mountjoy  fluDg  its  histre  over 
the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  outer  triumph  could  break  the 
gloom  which  gathered  round  the  dying  Queen,  Lonely  as  she 
bad  always  been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew  toward  the 
£^7a  The  statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  earlier  days  had  drop- 
ped one  by  one  from  her  Council-board ;  and  their  Biiccessore  were 
watchiu?  her  last  moments,  and  intriguing  for  favor  in  the  coming 
reign.  The  old  splendor  of  her  Court  waned  and  disappeared. 
Only  oSicials  remained  about  her,  "  the  other  of  the  Council  and 
nobiLity  estrange  themselves  by  alt  occasions."  As  she  passed 
along  m  her  progresses,  the  people  whose  applause  she  courted 
remained  cold  and  silent  The  temper  of  the  age,  in  fact,  was 
changing,  and  isolating  her  as  it  changed.  Her  own  Enirland,  the 
England  which  had  grown  np  around  her,  serious,  moral,  prosaic, 
shrank  coldly  from  this  child  of  earth  and  the  Renascence,  brill- 
iant, fanciful,  unscrupulous,  irreligious.  She  had  enjoyed  life  as 
the  men  of  her  day  enjoyed  it,  and,  now  that  they  were  gone,  she 
clung  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  She  hunted,  she  danced,  she 
jested  with  her  young  favorites,  she  coquetted  and  scolded  and 
Jrolicked  at  sixty-seven  as  she  had  done  at  thirty.  "The  Queen," 
wrote  a  courtier  a  few  months  befoi-e  her  death,  "was  never  so 
gallant  these  many  years,  nor  so  set  upon  joliily."  She  persisted, 
111  spite  of  opposition,  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  country- 
house  to  country-house.  She  clung  to  business  as  of  old,  and  rated 
in  her  usual  fashion  "  one  who  minded  not  to  giving  up  some  mat- 
ter of  account."  But  death  crept  on.  Her  face  became  haggard, 
and  her  frame  ehrank  almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  last  her  taste  for 
fiacry  disappeared,  and  she  refused  to  change  her  dresses  for  a 
week  togetner.  A  strange  melancholy  settled  down  on  her ;  "  she 
held  in  her  hand,"  says  one  who  saw  tier  in  her  last  days, "  a  gold- 
en cup, which  she  often  put  to  her  lips;  but  in  truth  her  heart 
teemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."  Gradually  her  mind  gave 
way.  She  lost  her  memory,  the  violence  of  her  temper  became 
unbearable,  her  very  courage  seemed  to  forsake  her.  She  called 
for  a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside  her,  and  thrust  it  from  time 
to  time  through  the  arras,  as  if  she  heard  murderers  stirring  there. 
Food  and  rest  became  alike  distasteful.  She  eat  day  and  night 
propped  up  with  pillows  on  a  stool,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  her  eyes 
tixed  on  the  floor,  without  a  word.  If  she  once  broke  the  silence, 
it  was  with  a  flash  of  her  old  queenliness.  Cecil  asserted  that 
she  "  must"  go  to  bed,  and  the  word  roused  her  like  a  trumpet. 
"Must!"  she  exclaimed;  "is  imtaC  a  word  to  bo  addressed  to 
princes  ?  Little  man,  little  man  1  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive, 
durst  not  have  used  that  word."  Then,  as  her  anger  spent  itself^ 
■he  sank  into  her  old  dejection.  "Thou  art  so  presumptuous," 
she  said, "  because  thou  knowest  I  shall  die."  She  rallied  once 
more  when  the  ministers  beside  her  bed  named  Lord  Be&uchamp, 
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the  heir  to  the  Soffolk  claim,  &b  &  poBBible  s 

rogue's  Bon,"  she  cried  hoarsely,  "in  my  aeat." 


"I  will  have 
Bnt  she  gave 
no  sign,  save  a  motion  of  the  head,  at  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
Scots.    She  was  in  fact  fast  becoming  inscneible ;  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  a  life  so  great,  so  Btrange  and 


I  lonely  in  its  greatness,  passed  qwietly  away. 
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SllVpe's 

i)iB  Puritans,"  besides  its  ioaccnraeies,  contains  Utile  for  this  period  whicli  la  not 
uton  from  the  more  colorlees  Strrpe.  For  the  origin  of  tlio  Preabjlarkn  move- 
mrnt,  see  (he  "Discourse  of  (he  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  \hl6,"  oflen  repnblislied ; 
fur  i:j  liter  contest  with  Eliiabeth,  Mr.  Maskell's  "  Martin  Marprelate,"  which  gives 
ci>;iious  extracts  ftom  the  rare  pamphleU  printed  under  that  nume.  Mr.  Ilallam'a 
acconnt  of  the  whole  struggle  ("  Constitution nl  History,"  cajia.  iv.  and  rii.)  19  ad- 
mirable for  its  fullness,  lucidity,  and  impartiality.  Wallington's  "Diarj"  gives  us 
tbe  cottunon  life  of  PurilnniEm  ;  its  liigher  aide  la  ahown  in  Mrs.  Hnlchinson's  Me- 
moirs of  her  Hosband,  and  iu  the  earl}'  life  of  Milton,  as  (old  in  Mr.  Masson's  biog- 

No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation  than  passed 
over  I:>n^la»d  during  the  yeai's  which  parted  the  niiiMIe  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  X'avlianient.  En- 
"land  became  the  people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible. 
It  was  as  yet  tlie  one  English  book  which  was  familiar  to  every 
Englishman ;  it  was  read  at  churches  and  read  at  home,  and  every 
where  its  words,  as  they  fell  on  ears  which  cuBtom  had  not  dead- 
fned  to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  startling  enthusiasm. 
When  Bishop  Bonner  set  up  the  fii-st  six  Bibles  in  St.  Paul's, 
"many  well-uisposed  people  used  much  to  resort  to  the  hearing 
thereof,  especially  when  they  could  get  any  that  had  an  audible 
voice  to  read  to  them.  . . .  One  John  Poiter  used  sometimes  to  be 
occnpied  in  that  goodly  exercise,  to  the  edifying  of  himself  as  well 
as  others.  This  Porter  was  a  fresh  young  man  and  of  a  big  stature; 
and  great  multitudes  would  resort  thither  to  hear  him,  because  ho 
could  read  well  and  had  an  audible  voice."  The  popularity  of  the 
Bible  was  owing  to  other  causes  besides  that  of  religion.  The 
whole  prose  literature  of  England,  save  the  forgotten  tracts  of 
Wyclif,  has  grown  up  since  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Tyndall  and  Coverdale.  No  history,  no  romance,  no  poetry,  save 
the  little-knowD  verse  of  Chaucer,  existed  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose in  the  English  tongue  when  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  set 
up  in  charches.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day  after  day,  the  crowds 
that  gathered  around  Bonner's  Bibles  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  family  group  that  hung  on  the  words  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in 
the  devotional  exercises  at  home,  were  leavened  with  a  new  litera- 
ture. Legends  and  annals,  war  song  and  psalm,  State-rolls  and 
biographies,  the  mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the  parables  of  Evan- 
gelists, stories  of  mission  journeys,  of  perils  by  the  sea  and  among 
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■*=■  L  '  the  heathen,  pbiloBopbic  argnments,  apocalyptic  visions,  all  were 
flun"  broadcast  over  minds  nnoccnpied  for  the  most  part  by  any 
rivatleaming.  The  disclosure  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  had 
wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Iteoascence.  The  discloaare  of  the 
older  mass  of  Hebrew  literature  wrought  the  revolution  of  the 
Heforraation.  But  the  one  revolution  was  far  deeper  and  wider  in 
its  etTects  than  the  other.  Ko  veruon  tmuld  transfer  to  another 
I  tongue  the  peculiar  charm  of  languai^e  which  gave  their  value  to 
I  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Classical  letters,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  the  possesion  of  the  learned — that  is,  of  the  few ;  and 
among  these,  with  the  exception  of  Colet  and  More,  or  of  the  ped- 
ants who  revived  a  Pagan  worship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,their  direct  influence  was  purely  intellectuaL  But 
the  toogse  of  the.Hebre.v,  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenic  Greek,  lent 
tbpmnplvpa  with  a  curious  felicity  to  the  puq>OBcs  of  translation. 
As  a  mere  literary  monument,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  re- 
mains the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue.  Its  perpetnal 
use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our 
language.  But  for  the  moment  its  literary  effect  was  less  than  its 
social.  The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed 
itself  in  a  thoasand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more  conspicuous- 
ly than  in  the  influence  it  exerted  on  ordinary  speech.  It  formed, 
we  must  repeat,  the  whole  literature  which  was  practically  accessi- 
ble to  ordinary  Englishmen;  and  when  we  recall  the  number  of 
com m OH  phrases  which  we  owe  to  great  authors,  the  bits  of  Shalc- 
spere,  or  Milton,  or  Dickens,  or  Thatkeray,  which  anconsciously  ia- 
torweave  themselves  in  oar  ordinary  tnik,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  strange  mosaio  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases  which  col- 
ored English  talk  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque 
allusion  and  illustration  which  we  boTTow  from  a  thousand  books, 
our  fathers  were  forced  to  boiTOw  from  one ;  and  the  borrowing 
was  the  easier  and  the  move  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  fitted  it  for  the  expression  of  every  phase  of  feeling. 
When  Spenser  ponred  forth  hia  warmest  love-notes  in  the  "  Epi- 
thalamion,"  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  he  bade 
the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  of  hia  bride.  When  Cromwell  saw 
the  mists  break  over  the  hilia  of  Dunbar,  he  hailed  the  sun-burst 
with  the  cry  of  David :  "Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered.  Like  as  the  sun  risetb,  so  sbalt  then  drive  them  away !" 
Even  to  common  minds  this  familiarity  with  grand  poetic  imagery 
in  prophet  and  apocalypse  gave  a  loftiness  ana  ardor  of  expression, 
that  with  all  its  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  bombast  we  may 
prefer  to  the  slipshod  vulgarisms  of  the  shopkeeper  of  to-day. 

But  far  greater  than  its  effect  on  literature  or  social  phrase 
was  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  character  of  the  people  at  large. 
Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  mercy, 
and  truth,  who  spoke  from  the  book  which  she  had  again  opened 
for  her  people.  The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  prodacod  nowa- 
days by  the  religious  newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture, 
the  missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the  Bible 
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alone.  And  its  effect  in  this  way,  however  dispassionately  we  ex- 
amtne  it,  was  simply  amazing.  The  whole  temper  of  the  naiioQ  was 
changed.  A  new  conception  of  life  and  of  man  enperseded  the 
old.  A  new  moral  and  religious  impulse  spread  through  every 
class.  Literature  reflected  the  general  tendency  of  the  time;  and 
the  dumpy  little  quartos  of  controversy  and  piety,  which  still  crowd 
our  older  libraries,  drove  before  them  the  olassicai  translations  and 
Italian  novelettes  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  "  Tbeolpgy  rules  there," 
said  Orotius  of  England,  only  ten  yeara  after  the  Queen's  death; 
and  when  Casanbon,  the  last  of  the  great  acbolars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  invited  to  England  by  King  James,  be  found  both 
King  and  people  indifferent  to  lettei-s.  "  Thpra  ia  a  great  abun- 
dance "f  theologbiiH  in  F.nglftnd,"  he  says  to  a  friend ;  "  all  point 
their  studies  in  that  direction."  The  etudy  of  the  country  gentle- 
man pointed  toward  theology  as  tnaoh  as  that  of  the  scholar.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  "  had  improved  his  natural  anderstand- 
ing  with  the  acquisition  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  exercised 
himself  in  were  the  principles  of  religion."  The  whole  nation  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  Church.  The  great  problems  of  life  and  death, 
whose  "obstinate  questionings  found  no  answer  in  the  higher 
minds  of  Shakspere's  day,  pressed  for  an  answer  from  the  men  who 
followed  him.  We  must  not,  indeed,  picture  the  early  Puritan  as 
a  gloomy  fanatio.  It  was  long  befoie  .the  leligipJlS  movemfijit — 
which  affected  the  noble  and  the  sqnirB.aa-iB«eir-3S  the  shopkeeper 
or  the  famier-scanwkrto-cOnSict  with  geiieraj  colture.  With  the 
close  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  indeed,  the  intellectual  freedom  which 
had  marked  it  faded  insensibly  away :  the  bold  philosophical  spec- 
ulations which  Sydney  had  caught  from  Brano,  and  which  had 
brought  on  Marlowe  and  Raleigh  the  chaise  of  atheism,  died,  like 
her  own  religions  indifference,  with  the  Queen.  But  the  lighter  and 
more  elegant  sides  of  the  Elizabethan  culture  harmonized  well 
enough  with  the  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman.  The  figure 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  Regicides,  stands  out  from  his 
wife's  canvas  with  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  a  portrait  by  Van- 
dyck.  She  dwells  on  the  personal  beauty  which  distinguished  his 
youth,  on  "his  teeth  even  and  white  as  the  pnrest  ivory,"  "his 
liair  of  brown,  very  thickset  in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  flnest  silk, 
cnrhug  with  loose  great  rings  at  the  ends."  Serious  as  was  his 
temper  in  graver  matters,  the  young  squire  was  fond  of  hawking, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  dancing  and  fence.  His  artistic 
taste  showed  itself  in  a  critical  love  of  "gravings,  sculpture,  and 
al!  liberal  arts,"  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  gardens, 
"in  the  improvement  of  his  grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks 
and  fruit-trees."  If  he  was  "  diligent  in  his  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,"  "  he  bad  a  great  love  for  mnsio,  and  oflen  diverted 
himself  with  a  viol,  on  whioh  he  played  masterly."  A  taste  for 
music,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  graver  homes  of 
the  time.  If  we  pass  fi-om  Owthorpe  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  to 
the  bonse  of  a  London  scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  we  find  Milton's 
father,  precisian  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  composing  madri- 
gnls  to  Oriana,  and  rivaling  Bird  and  Gibbons  as  a  writer  of  aa- 
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cred  Bong.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  passion  of  the  fflizabethan  time, 
its  caprice,  its  largeness  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  its  quick  pulse 
of  delight;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  life  gains  in  moral  grandeur, 
in  a.  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  in  orderliness  and  equable 
foi-ce.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  just,  noble,  and 
self-controlled.  The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed 
away  shrank  into  an  intense  tenderness  within  the  narrower  circle 
of  the  home.  "He  was  as  kind  a  father,"  says  Mi's.  Hutchinson 
of  her  husband,  "as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master,  as  faithful  a 
friend  as  the  world  had."  Passion  was  replaced  by  a  manly  puri- 
ty. "  Neither  in  youth  nor  riper  years  could  the  most  fair  or  en- 
ticing woman  ever  draw  him  so  much  as  into  unnecessary  familiar- 
ity or  dalliance.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  he  loved,  and  delighted 
in  all  pure  and  holy  and  unblamable  conversation  with  them,  but 
so  as  never  to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurrilous  discourse 
even  among  men  he  abhorred ;  and  though  ha  sometimes  took 
pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet  that  which  was  mixed  with  im- 
purity  he  never  could  endure."  Tht^  piny  and  willfulnpaB  nFi;f[^ 
m  which  the  Elizabethans  fonnd  its  ohiefest  Hinrm^tiiA-PnTtTaTi  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  its  character  and  end.  His  aim  was  to  at- 
tain self-command,  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  thought  and 
speech  and  acts.  A  certain  gravity  and  reflectiveness  gave  its 
tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  daily  converse  with  the  world 
about  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it  might  natumliy  be,  ivas  kept 
under  stHct  control.  In  his  discourse  he  was  ever  on  hie  guard 
against  talkativeness  or  frivolity,  striving  to  be  deliberate  in  speech 
and  "  ranking  the  words  beforehand."  His  life  was  orderly  and 
methodical,  sparing  of  diet  and  of  self-indulgence;  he  rose  early, 
"he  never  was  at  any  time  idle,  and  hated  to  see  anyone  else  so." 
The  new  sobriety  and  self  i-estraint  marked  itself  even  in  his  change 
of  dress.  The  gorgeous  colors  and  jewels  of  the  Renascence  dis- 
appeared. Colonel  Hutchinson  "left  off  very  early  the  wearing 
of  any  thing  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plainest  negligent  habit 
appeared  veiy  much  a  gentleman,"  The  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  costume  reflected  no  doubt  a  certain  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  hfe  itself;  but  it  was  a  loss  compensated  b^  sohd  gains.  Gi-eat- 
est  among  these,  perhaps,was  the  new  conception  of  social  eqnalitT. 
Their  common  call,  their  common  brotherhood  in  Christ,  annihilated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Puritans  that  overpowering  sense  of  social  dis- 
tinctions which  characterized  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  The  meanest 
peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a  child  of  God.  The  proudest 
noble  recognized  a  spiritual  equality  in  the  poorest  "saint."  The 
great  social  revolution  of  the  Civil  Wars  ana  the  Protectorate  was 
already  felt  in  the  demeanor  of  gentlemen  like  HutcbinEon.  "  He 
had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest,  and  would  often 
employ  many  spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers  and  pooi^ 
est  laborers."  .  "  Ha  never  disdained  the  meanest  nor  flattered  the 
greatest"  Bnt  it  was  felt  even  more  in  the  new  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  which  the  consciousness  of  their  "calling"  invested 
the  classes  beneath  the  rank  of  the  gentry.  Take  such  a  portrait 
as  that  which  John  Wallington,  a  turner  in  Eaatcfaeap,  has  lefl  us 
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of  a  London  housewife,  liU  mother,  "She  was  very  loving,"  ho 
says,  "and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kiud  to  lier  hus- 
band, very  tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  were 
godly,  much  raisliking  the  wicked  and  profane.  Sfie  was  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety  unto  many,  very  seldom  was  seen  abroad  except 
at  church ;  when  others  recreated  themselves  at  holidays  and  other 
limes,  she  would  take  her  needie-work,  and  aay '  here  is  my  recrea- 
tion,' . , ,  God  had  given  her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. She  was  very  ripe  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  like- 
vise  in  all  the  stories  of  tho  Martyrs,  and  could  readily  turn  to 
Ihem;  she  was  also  perfect  and  well  seen  in  the  English  Chroni- 
cles, and  in  the  descents  of  the  Kings  of  England,  She  lived  in 
holy  wedlock  with  her  husband  twenty  years,  wanting  but  four 

TheBtrength,however,  of  the  Puritan  cause  lay  a«  yet  rather  in 
the  middle  and  professional  class,  than  among  the  small  traders  or 
the  gentry ;  and  it  is  in  a  Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the 
fullest  and  noblest  expression  of  the  new  influence  which  was  leav- 
ening the  temper  of  toe  time.  Milton  is  not  only  the  highest,  but 
the  completest  type  of  Puritanism.  His  life  is  absolutely  contem- 
porary with  that  of  his  cause.  He  was  bom  when  it  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  direct  power  over  English  politics  and  English  religion  ; 
he  died  when  its  effort  to  mould  them  into  its  own  sTiapo  was  over, 
iind  when  it  had  .igain  sunk  into  one  of  many  influences  to  which 
we  oivo  our  English  character.  His  earlier  verse,  the  pamphlets 
of  his  riper  yeai-s,  the  epics  of  hia  age,  mark  with  a  singular  pre- 
cision the  tbree  great  stages  in  its  history.  His  youth  shows  us 
.  how  much  of  the  gayety,  the  poetic  ease,  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Renascence  lingered  in  a  Puritan  home.  Scrivener  and 
"  precisian  "  as  his  father  was,  he  was  a  skillful  musician ;  and  the 
hoy  inherited  his  father's  skill  on  lute  and  organ.  One  of  the 
Unest  outbursts  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put  forth  at 
^  later  time  is  a  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  the  province  of 
music  as  an  agent  in  moral  training.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his 
school  were  all  rigidly  Puritan ;  but  there  was  nothing  narrow  or 
illiberal  in  his  early  training,  "My  father,"  he  says,  "destined 
me  while  yet  a  little  boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters ;  which 
I  seized  with  snch  ei^rness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age 
I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  bed  before  midnight." 
li<tt  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  he  learned  at  sohool,  the  scriv- 
ener advised  him  to  add  Italian  and  French.  Nor  were  English 
letters  neglected.  Spenser  cave  the  earliest  turn  to  his  {loetic 
wnliig,  Iri  spite  of  the  war  between  playwright  and  precisian,  a 
"urltan  jonth  could  still  in  Milton's  days  avow  hie  love  of  the 
stage,  "  if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on,  or  sweetest  Shakspere, 
Fancy's  child,  warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild,"  and  gather  from 
the  "masques  and  antique  pageantry"  of  the  conrt-rovel  hints  for 
his  own  Comus  and  Arcades,  Nor  does  any  shadow  of  the  coming 
straggle  with  the  Church  disturb  the  young  scholar's  reverie,  as 
he  wanders  beneath  "  the  high  cmbowcd  roof,  with  antique  pillars, 
massy  proof,  and  storied  windows  richly  dight,  casting  a  dim  re* 
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ligions  light,"  or  Bs  he  bears  '.'  the  pealing  organ  blow  to  the  inll- 
voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and  anthem  clear."  His  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gayetyof  life  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the|rlooin 
and  etemness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  In  spite  of  "  a  certain  re- 
servedness  of  natural  disposition,"  which  shi-ank  from  "  festivitieR 
and  jests,  in  which  I  acknowledge  ray  faculty  to  be  very  slight," 
the  young  singer  could  still  enjoy  the  "jest  and  yonthful  jollity" 
of  the  woild  around  him,  of  its  "  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles ;"  he  could  join  the  crew  of  Mirth,  and  look  pleasantly  on  at 
the  village  fair, "  where  the  jolly  rebecks  sound  to  many  a  youth 
and  many  a  maid,  daaciDg  in  the  chequered  shade.**    But  his 

filensures  were  nnre^roved.  There  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his 
ook,  in  his  slender,  vigorons  frame,  his  face  full  of  a  delicate  yet 
serious  beauty,  the  rich  brown  hair  which  clustered  over  Ms  brow; 
and  the  words  we  have  quoted  show  his  sensitive  enjoyment  of  all 
that  was  beantiful.  But  from  coarse  or  sensual  seif-indulgence 
the  young  Furitan  turned  with  disgust:  "A  certain  rcscrvedness 
of  nature,  an  bonest  hangbtiness  and  setf-esteem,  kept  me  still 
above  those  low  descents  of  mind."  He  drank  in  an  ideal  chival- 
ry from  Spenser,  but  his  religion  and  purity  disdained  the  onter 
pledge  on  which  chivalry  built  up  its  fabric  of  honor.  "  Every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,"  said  Milton, "  without  that  oath,  ought  to 
be  born  a  knight.  It  was  with  this  temper  that  he  passed  from 
his  London  school,  St.  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  was  this  temper  that  he  preserved  throngnont  his  Universi- 
ty career.  He  left  Cambridge,  as  he  said  afterward,  "free  from 
all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all  honest  men,"  with  a  purpose  of 
self-dedication  "  to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  toward 
which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Even  in  the  still,  calm  beanty  of  a  life  such  as  this,  we  catch  the 
sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan  temper.  The  very  height  of  its  aim, 
the  intensity  of  its  moral  concentration,  brought  with  them  a  loss 
of  the  genial  delight  in  all  that  was  human  which  distinguished 
the  men  of  the  Renascence.  "  If  ever  God  instilled  an  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty  Into  the  mind  of  any  man,"  sud  Milton,  "he 
has  instilled  it  into  mine."  "Love  Virtue,"  closed  his  Comns; 
"  she  alone  is  free  1"  But  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral  beauty, 
if  it  gave  strength  to  human  conduct,  narrowed  human  sympathy 
and  human  intelligence.  Already  in  Milton  we  note  "a  certain 
reservedness  of  temper,"  a  contempt  for  "the  false  estimates  of 
the  vulgar,"  a  proud  retirement  from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life 
around  bim.  Great  as  was  his  love  for  Sbakspere,  we  can  bardlj 
fancy  him  delighting  in  FalstafiT.  In  minds  of  a  less  cultured  order, 
this  moral  tension  ended  in  a  hard,  nnsocial  sternness  of  Ufa  The 
ordinary  Puritan,  like  the  housewife  of  Eastcheap  whom  we  have 
noticed  above,  "  loved  all  that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the 
wicked  and  profane."  His  bond  to  other  men  waa  not  the  sense 
manhnod,  bnt  t.hn  retiognil.ion  of  a  hrothsrhond  a 


tbe  elect.  Without  the  pale  of  the  saints  lay  a  world  which  was 
hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy  of  their  God.  ItJEiS 
this  utter  isolation  from  the  "  ungodly  "  that  expbina  the  contrast 
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whinh  Bfartlpfl  us  hfltwcen  tho  imier  tenderness  of  the  Puritans  and 
thfi  ruthlessness  of  so  many  of  their  actions.  Cromwell,  whose 
son's  death  (in  hia  own  words)  went  to  his  heart "  like  a  da^^ger,  in- 
deed it  did  !"  and  who  rode  away  sad  and  wearied  from  the  triumph 
of  Morston  Moor,  buret  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  King,  A  temper  which  had  thus  lost  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  half  the  world  around  it  could  hardly  sympathize 
with  the  whole  of  its  own  life.  Humor,  the  faculty  which  above 
all  corrects  exaggeration  and  extiav askance,  died  away  before  the 
new  stress  and  strain  of  existence.  The  absolute  devotion  of  the 
Paritan  to  a  Sapreme  Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him  of 
all  sense  of  meaanre  and  propoition  in  common  matters.  Little 
things  became  great  thiogs  in  the  glare  of  religious  zeal ;  and  the 
godly  man  learned  to  shrink  from  a  surplice,  or  a  mince-pie  at 
Ohristmas,  as  he  shrank  from  impurity  or  a  lie.  Life  became  hard, 
rigid,  colorless,  as  it  became  intense.  The  play,  tbe  geniality,  the 
delight  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  exchanged  for  a  measui-ed 
sobriety,  serionsnesa,  and  self-restraint.  Bat  it  was  a  self-restraint 
and  sobriety  which  limited  itself  wholly  to  the  outer  life.  In  the 
inner  soul  of  the  Pniitan,nense,  reason,  judgment  were  overborne 
by  the  terrible  reality  of  "  invisible  things."  Our  first  glimpse  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  as  a  yonng  country  squire  and  farmer  in  the 
marsh  levels  around  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives,  buried  from  time  to 
time  in  a  deep  melancholy,  and  hanntedby  fancies  of  coming  death. 
"  I  live  in  Meshac,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, "  which  they  say  signifies 
Prolonging ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness ;  yet  the  Lord 
forsaketh  me  not."  Tlie  vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Purity  close  to 
Buch  men  made  the  life  of  common  men  seem  sin.  "You  know 
what  ray  manner  of  life  has  been,"  Cromwell  adds.  "  Oh,  I  lived 
in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  light.  I  hated  godliness."  Yet 
his  worst  sin  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  enjoyment  of 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  a  want  of  the  deeper  earnest- 
ness which  comi;!!  with  riper  years.  In  imaginative  tempers,  like 
that  of  Bnnyan,  the  struggle  took  a  more  pictnresqne  form.  John 
Bunyan  wa»  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker  at  Elstow  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  even  in  childhood  his  fancy  reveled  in  terrible  visions  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  *'  When  I  was  but  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old,"  he  tells  us,  "these  things  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that  then 
in  the  midst  of  my  merry  sports  and  ciiildish  vanities,  amid  my 
vain  companions,!  was  otten  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  iu  my 
mind  therewith ;  yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins."  The  sins  he 
could  not  let  go  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  vil- 
lage green ;  for  the  only  real  fault  which  his  bitter  self-accusation 
discloses,  that  of  a  habit  of  sweariug,  was  put  an  end  to  at  once 
and  forever  by  a  rebnke  from  an  old  woman.  His  passion  for 
bell-ringing  clung  to  him  even  af^r  he  had  broken  fi-om  it  as  a 
"vain  practice;"  and  he  would  go  to  the  steeple-house  and  look 
on,  till  the  thought  that  a  bell  might  fail  and  crush  him  in  his  sins 
droTe  him  panic-stricken  from  the  door.  A  sermon  against  danc- 
ing and  games  drew  him  for  a  time  from  these  indulgenoes ;  bat 
the  temptation  again  overmastered  his  resolve.    "I  shook  the 
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mon  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  my  old  oastom  of  sports  and  gaming 
I  retui-ned  with  great  deliglit.  But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having  stmck  it  one  blow  from  the 
hole,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice  did 
suddenly  dart  from  Heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said,  *  Wilt  thon 
leave  thy  sins  and  ^o  to  Heaves,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  Hell  Y 
At  this  I  was  put  in  an  exceeding  maze ;  wherefore,  leaving  my 
cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  Heaven;  and  was  as  if  I  had 
with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if 
He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment  for 
those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

Such  was  Fuiitanism,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  impioitance  to  real- 
ize it  thus  in  itself,  !□  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  apart  from 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Presbyterianism  with  which  it  is  so 
often  confounded.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course ^of  onr  story,  not 
one  of  the  leading  Puritans  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  a  Pi-esby- 
terian.  Fym  and  Hampden  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  Episcopa- 
cy,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced ' 
on  the  Puritan  patriots  in  their  later  struggle  by  political  consid- 
erations. But  the  growth  of  the  movement,  which  thus  infiuenced 
our  history  for  a  time,  forms  one  of  the  most  curiona  episodes  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  Church  policy  rested  on  the  Acts  of  Su- 
premacy and  ofUniformitv;  the  first  of  which  placed  all  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  and  legislative  power  in  the  lianda  of  the  State, 
while  tlie  second  prescribed  a  course  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
from  which  no  variation  was  legally  permissible.  For  the  nation 
at  lai^e,  the  system  which  was  thus  adopted  was  no  doubt  a  wise 
and  a  healthy  one.  Single-handed,  and  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
statesmen  or  divines  of  their  time,  the  Queen  and  the  Primate 
forced  on  the  warring  religions  a  sort  of  armed  truce.  The  main 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  accepted,  but  the  zeal  of  the 
ultra-reformers  was  held  at  bay.  The  Bible  was  left  open,  private 
discussion  was  unrestrained,  but  the  warfare  of  pulpit  against  pul- 
pit was  silenced  by  the  licensing  of  preachers.  An  outer  con- 
formity, and  attendance  at  public  worship,  was  exacted  from  all ; 
but  the  changes  in  ritual,  oy  which  the  zealots  of  Geneva  gave 
prominence  to  the  radical  features  of  the  religious  change  which 
was  passing  over  the  country,  were  steadily  resisted.  While  En- 
gland was  struggling  for  existence,  this  balanced  attitude  of  the 
Crown  refiected  faithfully  enough  the  balanced  attitude  of  the 
nation ;  but  with  the  death  of  l^ry  Stuart  the  danger  was  over, 
and  a  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  became  at  once  observa- 
ble. Unhappily  no  corresponding  change  took  place  in  the  Queea 
With  the  religious  enthusiasm  wfaich  was  growing  up  around  her 
she  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  Her  passion  was  for  moderation, 
her  aim  was  simply  civil  order;  and  both  order  and  moderation 
were  threatened,  as  she  held,  by  the  knot  of  clerical  bigots  who 
gathered  from  this  hour  under  the  banner  of  Presbyterian  Ism. 
Of  these  Thomas  Csrtwright  was  the  chief.  He  had  studied  at 
Geneva;  be  returned  with  a  fanatical  faith  in  Calvinism,  and  in 
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the  system  of  Church  government  which  Calvia  had  devised;  and 
as  Margaret  Frofeesor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  he  used  to  the 
full  the  opportunities  which  his  chair  gave  him  of  propagating  his 
opiDions.  No  leader  of  a  religions  party  ever  deserved  less  of 
after  sympathy  than  Cartwright.  He  was  unqueationably  learned 
and  devout,  but  his  bigotry  was  that  of  a  mediroval  inquisitor. 
The  relics  of  the  old  ritual,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  the 
giving  of  a  ring  in  marriage,  were  to  him  not  merely  distasteful, 
as  they  were  to  the  Puritans  at  large — they  were  idolatrous  and 
the  mark  of  the  beast.  His  declamations  a^inst  ceremonies  and 
Buperstition  however  had  little  weight  with  Elizabeth  or  her 
Primates ;  what  scared  them  was  his  reckless  advocacy  of  a  scheme 
of  ecolesiastical  government  which  placed  the  State  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Clinrch.  The  absolute  rule  of  bishops,  indeed,  he  de- 
nounced as  begotten  of  the  devil ;  but  the  absolute  rule  of  Pres- 
byters he  held  to  be  established  by  the  Word  of  God,  For  the 
Church  modeled  alter  the  fashion  of  Geneva  he  claimed  an  au- 
thority which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  masters  of  the 
Vatican.  All  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction,  the  decreeing  of 
doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies,  lay  wholly,  according  to  his 
Calviuistio  creed,  in  the  hands  of  the  mmisters  of  the  Chui-ch.  To 
them,  too,  belonged  the  supervision  of  pttblio  mor.ils.  In  an  or- 
dered arrangement  of  classes  and  synods,  they  wei'e  to  govern 
their  flocks,  to  regulate  their  own  order,  to  decide  in  mattera  of 
faith,  to  administer  "  discipline."  Their  weapon  was  excommuni- 
cation, and  they  were  respousible  for  its  use  to  none  but  Christ. 
The  province  of  the  civil  ruler  was  simply  "  to  see  their  decrees 
executed,  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them,"  for  the  spirit  of 
such  a  system  as  this  naturally  excluded  all  toleration  of  practico 
or  belief.  With  the  despotism  of  a  Hildebrand,  Cartwright  com- 
bined the  cruelty  of  a  Torquemada.  Not  only  was  Fresbyterian- 
isra  to  be  established  as  the  one  legal  form  of  Church  goveiiiment, 
but  all  other  forms.  Episcopalian  and  Separatist,  were  to  be  rutli- 
lessly  pat  down.  For  heresy  there  was  the  pnnishment  of  death. 
Never  had  the  doctrine  of  persecution  been  urged  with  such  a 
blind  and  reckless  ferocity,  "  I  deny,"  wrote  Caitwright,  "  that 
upon  repentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pai'don  of  death.  .  .  . 
Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now.  If  this  be  bloody  and  ex- 
treme, I  am  content  to  be  ho  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Opinions  such  as  these  might  wisely  have  been  left  to  bo  re- 
futed by  the  good  sense  of  the  {leople  itself.  They  found,  in  fact,  a 
crushing  answer  in  the  "  Ecolesiastical  Folity  "  of  Richard  Hooker, 
a  clergyman  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  whose  dis- 
taste tor  the  controversies  of  its  pulpit  drove  him  from  London 
to  a  Wiltshire  vicarage  at  Boacombe,  which  he  exchanged  at  a 
later  time  for  the  parsonage  of  Bishopsbonme,  among  tlie  quiet 
meadows  of  Kent.  The  largeness  of  temper  which  characterized 
all  the  nobler  minds  of  his  day,  the  philosophic  breadth  which  is 
seen  at  clearly  in  Shokapere  as  in  Bacon,  was  united  in  Hooker 
with  a  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  style  which  raised  him  to  the 
highest  rsak  among  English  prose  writers.    Divine  as  he  was,  his 
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spirit  and  method  were  pTiUoaophical  rather  than  theological. 
Against  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  Cartwright  he  set  the 
authority  of  reason.  He  abandoned  the  narrow  ground  of  Script- 
ural argument  to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  general  principles 
of  moral  and  political  science,  on  the  eternal  obligations  of  nat- 
ural law.  The  Presbyterian  system  rested  on  the  assamption 
that  an  immutabie  rule  for  hnman  action,  in  all  matters  relatiDi; 
to  religion,  to  worship,  and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  was  laid  down,  and  only  laid  down,  ia  Scripture 
Hooker  urged  that  a  Divine  order  exists,  not  in  written  revela- 
tion only,  but  in  the  moral  relations,  and  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  men.  He  claimed  for  haman  reason  the  province 
of  determining  the  laws  of  this  order;  of  distinguishing  between 
what  is  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  them,  between  what  ia 
eternal  and  what  is  temporary  in  Scripture  Itself.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  push  on  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy  whicn 
Caitwright  had  chosen,  to  show  historically  that  no  form  of 
Chnrch  government  had  ever  been  of  indispensable  obligation, 
and  that  ritual  observances  had  in  all  ages  neen  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Churches,  and  determined  by  the  differences  of  times. 
But  the  truth  on  which  he  rested  his  argument  against  the  dog- 
matism of  the  Presbyterian  is  of  far  higher  value  than  bis  argu- 
ment itself;  for  it  is  the  truth  against  which  ecclesiastical  dogma- 
tism, whether  of  the  Presbytenan  or  the  Catholic,  must  always 
shatter  itself.  The  " ficclesiastical  Polity"  appealed  rather  to 
the  broad  sense  and  intelligence  of  Englishmen  than  to  the  learn- 
ing of  divines,  bnt  its  appeal  was  hardly  needed.  Popular  as  the 
Presbyterian  system  became  in  Scotland,  it  never  took  any  pop- 
ular hold  on  England ;  it  remained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather 
than  a  national  creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  tri- 
umph under  the  Commonwealth  it  was  rejected  by  every  part  of 
England  save  London  and  Lancashire.  But  the  bold  challenge 
to  the  Government  which  was  delivered  in  Cartwright's  "Ad- 
monition to  the  Parliament "  had  raised  a  panic  among  English 
statesmen  and  prelates  which  cut  off  all  hopes  of  a  qniet  appeal 
to  reason.  It  is  probable  that,  hut  for  the  storm  which  Cart- 
wright  raised,  the  steady  groirth  of  general  discontent  with  the 
ritualistic  usages  be  denounced  would  have  brought  about  their. 
abolition.  The  Parliament  of  1571  not  only  refnsed  to  bind  the 
clergy  to  subscription  to  three  articles  on  the  Supremacy,  the 
form  of  Chnrch  government,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  oi> 
dain  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  favored  the  project  of  reforming 
the  Liturgy  by  the  omission  of  the  enperstitious  practices.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  the  "Admonition"  this  natural  progress 
of  opinion  anrnptly  ceased.  The  moderate  statesmen  who  had 
pressed  for  a  change  in  ritual  withdrew  from  union  with  a  party 
which  revived  the  worst  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  Parker''s 
hand  pressed  heavier  than  before  on  nonconforming  ministere, 
while  Eliaabeth  was  provoked  to  a  measure  which  forms  the 
worst  blot  on  her  retgn. 
Her  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  fact  con- 
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Terted  the  reUgtons  trnce  into  a.  ^piritnal  despotism.  From  being 
a  temporary  boai'd  which  repreeented  the  lloyal  Sapremacy  in 
mfttters  eccleeiaBtical,  the  Comuiissioa  wun  now  turned  into  a 

Snnauent  bod^  wielding  the  aliaoHt  anlimited  powers  of  the 
Qwn..  All  opinions  or  acta  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Suprem- 
acy and  Uniformity  fell  within  its  cognizance.  A  right  of  dcpi-i- 
vation  placed  the  olei^  at  its  mercy.  It  had  power  to  alter  or 
amend  the  Statutes  of  Colleges  or  Schools.  Kot  only  hereby  and 
ecbism  and  nonconformity,  but  incest  or  aggravated  adulter^ 
irere  held  to  fall  within  its  scope :  its  means  of  inquiry  were  tetl 
without  limit,  and  it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  wil!.  By  the 
mere  establishment  of  such  a  Court  half  the  work  of  the  liefor- 
mation  was  undone;  but  the  lar^  number  of  civilians  on  the 
board  seemed  to  furnish  some  security  against  the  excess  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny.  Of  its  forty-four  commissioners,  however,  few 
sotnally  took  any  part  in  its  proceedings;  and  the  powera  of  the 
Commission  were  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  successive 
Primates.  No  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustine had  wielded  an  authority  so  vast,  so  utterly  despotic,  as 
that  of  Parker  and  Wfaitgift  and  Bancrol^  and  Abbot  and  liSiid. 
The  most  terrible  feature  of  their  spiritual  tyranny  was  its  wholly 
personal  character.  The  old  symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone,  and 
the  lawyers  had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  protect  the  olergy  by  defin- 
ing the  eiact  limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
CoinmiasioD-board  at  Lambeth  the  Piimstea  created  their  own 
testa  of  doctrine  with  an  utter  indifTerence  to  those  created  by 
law.  Iq  one  instance  Parker  deprived  a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for 
a  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cessive Archbishops  care  greatly  if  the  test  were  a  varying  or  a 
conflicting  one.  Wbit^if^  strove  to  force  on  the  Church  the  Cal- 
vinistio  supralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles.  Bancroft, 
who  followed  him,  was  as  earnest  in  enforcing  his  anti-Calvinistic 
dogma  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  episcopate.  Abbot  had  no  mei^ 
cy  for  Erostlana.  Laud  bad  none  for  anti-Erastiana.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which  these  men  rep- 
i-esented,  soon  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  clei^y.  Its  es- 
tablisbment  however  marked  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed  by  stern  meas- 
ures of  repression.  All  preaching  or  reading  in  private  houses 
was  forbidden ;  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  en- 
force the  requirement  of  them  by  law,  subscription  to  the  Three 
Articles  was  exacted  from  every  member  of  the  clergy. 

For  the  moment  these  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  movement  under  Cartwright  was  checked ;  Cartffrisht  hjm- 
gfilf  was  driven  finm  his  Protf^sBornhip ;  and  an  outer  uniformity 
of  worship  was  more  and  more  bronght  about  by  the  steady  press- 
ure of  the  Commission.  The  old  liberty  which  had  been  allowed 
iu  London  and  the  other  Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  exist.  The  leading  Puritan  clergy,  whose 
nonconformity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at,  were  called  npon  to 
submit  to  the  surplice,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.    The 
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remonstrences  of  the  country  gentry  availed  as  little  as  tbe  pro- 
test of  Lord  Burleigh  himself  to  protect  two  hundred  of  the  best 
ministerB,  who  were  driven  from  their  parsonages  on  their  refusal 
to  Bubscribo  to  the  Three  Articles,  Bat  the  result  of  this  perse- 
cution was  simply  to  give  a  fresh  life  and  popularity  to  the  doc- 
trines which  it  aimed  at  crushing,  by  drawing  tt^ether  two  cnr- 
rentB  of  opinion  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct.  The 
Presbyterian  platform  of  Church  discipline  had  as  yet  been  era- 
braced  by  the  clei^y  only,  and  by  few  among  the  clergy.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  Liturgy,  the  dislike  of 
"superstitions  usages,"  of  the  nse  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  ring  in  miirriage,  the  posture  of 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  shared  by  a  lai^e  nuraber  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  At  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
almost  all  the  higher  Churchmen  but  Parker  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  a  motion  for  their  abolition  in  Convocation  was  lost 
bnt  by  a  single  vote.  The  temper  of  the  country  gentlemen  on 
this  subject  was  indicated  by  that  of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  well 
kuown  that  the  wisest  of  the  Queen's  Councilors,  Burleigh,  Wal- 
singham,  and  KnoUys,  were  at  one  in  thia  matter  with  the  gentry. 
If  their  common  persecution  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  fusing 
these  two  sections  of  religions  opinion  into  one,  it  at  any  rate 
gained  for  the  Presbyterians  a  general  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans,  which  raised  them  from  a  clerical  clique  into  a  pop- 
ular party.  Nor  were  the  consequences  of  the  persecution  limit- 
ed to  the  strengthening  of  the  Fi-esby  teriana.  The  "  Separatists," 
who  were  beginning  to  withdraw  from  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  the  very  existenoe  of  a  national  Church 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  grew  quickly  from  a  few  scat- 
tered zealots  to  twenty  thousand  souls.  Congregations  of  these 
Independents — or,  as  they  were  called  at  this  time,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder,  Brownists — formed  rapidly  tbronghout  England ; 
and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Presbyterians, 
to  both  of  whom  their  opinions  were  equally  hateful,  drove  flocks 
of  refugees  over  sea.  So  great  a  future  awaited  one  of  these  con* 
gregatioiiB  that  we  may  pause  to  get  a  glimpse  of  "a  poor  peo- 
ple '  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighborhood,  who, "  being  enlight- 
ened by  the  Word  of  Ood,"  and  their  members  "nrged  with  the 
yoke  ot  subscription,"  had  been  led  "  to  see  further."  They  reject- 
ed ceremonies  as  relics  of  idolatry,  the  rule  of  bishops  as  unscript- 
nral,  and  joined  themselves,  "aa  the  Lord's  free  people,"  into  "a 
chnrch  estate  on  the  fellowship  of  the  GoBpel."  Choosing  John 
Robinson  as  their  minister,  they  felt  their  way  forward  to  the 
great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  asserted  their  Chris- 
tian nght  "to  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  had  made  known 
or  should  make  known  to  them."  Their  meetings  or  "  conventi- 
cles "bood  drew  down  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law,  and  the  little 
company  resolved  to  seek  a  refiige  in  other  lands;  but  their  first 
attempt  at  flight  was  prevented,  and  when  they  made  another 
their  wives  and  children  were  seiied  at  the  very  moment  of  enter- 
ing the  ship.    At  last,  however,  the  magistrates  gave  a  contempt- 
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uous  assent  to  their  project;  they  were  in  fact  "glad  to  be  rid  of 
ihcm  at  any  prioe ;"  and  the  fugitives  found  sbelter  at  Amster- 
ditiu.  "They  knew  they  vere  pilgrims  and  looked  not  much  od 
these  tilings,  but  lifted  np  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their  dearest  coun- 
try, and  quieted  their  spirits."  Among  this  little  band  of  ezileB 
were  those  who  were  to  become  famous  at  a  later  time  as  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  the  Mayflower. 

It  was  easy  to  be  "  rid  "  of  the  Brownists ;  but  the  political  dan- 
^r  of  the  course  on  which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  seen  in 
the  rise  of  a  spirit  of  vigorous  opposition,  such  as  had  not  made 
its  appearance  since  the  accession  of  the  Tndors.  The  growing 
power  of  public  opinion  received  a  striking  recognition  in  the 
Htruggle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Martin  Marprelate  contro- 
versy." The  Puritans  hod  from  the  first  appealed  by  their  pam- 
phlets from  the  Crown  to  the  people,  and  Whitgifl  Dore  witness 
to  their  inSuence  on  opinion  oy  his  efforts  to  gag  the  Press. 
The  regalations  of  the  atar-Chatnber  for  this  purpose  are  mem- 
orable as  the  first  step  in  the  long  struggle  of  government  after 
government  to  check  the  liberty  of  printing.  Ihe  irregular  ceii- 
Borship  which  had  Ion?  existed  was  now  finally  organized.  Print- 
iug  was  restricted  to  Loudon  and  the  two  Universities,  the  num- 
ber of  printers  reduced,  and  all  candidates  for  license  to  print 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Company  of  Stationers.  Ev- 
ery publication  too,  great  or  small,  had  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  fii-st  result  of  this 
system  of  repression  was  the  appearance,  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Armada,  of  a  series  of  anonymous  pamphlets  bearing  the  signif- 
icant name  of  "Martin  Marprelate,"  and  issued  from  a  secret 
press,  which  found  refuge  from  the  Hoyal  pursuivants  in  the 
country-houses  of  the  gentry.  The  press  was  at  last  seized;  and 
the  suspected  authors  of  tnese  scurrilous  libels,  Penry,  a  young 
Welshman,  and  a  minister  named  TJdall,  died,  the  one  in  prison, 
the  other  on  the  scafibld.  But  the  virulence  and  boldness  of 
their  language  produced  a  powerful  effect,  for  it  was  impossible 
under  the  system  of  Elizabeth  to  "mar"  the  bishops  without  at- 
tacking the  Crown ;  and  a  new  age  of  political  liberty  was  felt 
to  be  at  band  when  Martin  Marprelate  forced  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  Government  into  the  arena  of  pub- 
tic  discussion.  The  suppression,  indeed,  of  these  parnphlets  was 
tar  from  damping  the  courage  of  the  Presbyterians.  Cartwright, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Loi-d  Leicester  to  the  mastership  of 
a  hospital  at  Warwick,  was  bold  enough  to  organize  his  system 
of  Church  discipline  among  the  olei^y  of  that  county  and  of 
Northamptonshire.  The  example  was  widely  followed;  and  the 
general  gatherings  of  the  whole  ministerial  body  of  the  clergy, 
sod  the  smaller  assemblies  for  each  diocese  or  shire,  which  in  the 
Presbyterian  scheme  bore  the  name  of  Synods  and  Classes,  began 
to  be  held  In  many  parts  of  England  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
and  consultation.  The  uew  organization  was  quickly  suppressed 
indeed,  but  Cartwright  was  saved  from  the  banishment  which 
Whitgift  demanded  T>y  a  promise  of  submission ;  and  the  etrug- 
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gle,  traneferred  to  the  hieher  sphere  of  the  Parliament,  widened 
into  the  great  contest  for  liberty  under  James,  and  the  Civil  War 
under  his  enccessor. 


Section  II.— Tke  Pint  orthe  Stnarta.    1604—1838. 

[Aitthmtia.  —  Mr.  Gftrdiner't  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
Jnmes  I.,"  conliuued  In  his  "  Uiatorj  of  (he  Sptmish  MarriBgea,"  ia  inraluable  for 
its  fullnon  and  good  ttiatt,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  fresh  information  coUected 
in  iL  Camden's  "Annals  of  Jaraea  L,"  with  the  King'*  own  works,  an  ii<«fii| 
as  contemporaiy  authorities.  Winwaod's  "  Memorials  of  State  "  contun  the  more 
important  documents.  Mackot's  "Life  of  WilliHiiis"  and  Harrington's  "Kujta! 
AutiquiB  "  give  ua  vuluahls  side-light  for  the  general  politics  of  the  time.  For  the 
last  tivo  Parliaments,  see  "  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons" 
Oxford,  IT6Ei.  IHr.  Spedding'a  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Bacon,"  aa  welt  as  bia 
edition  of  bis  Works,  am  indiapeueabki  for  a  knowledge  of  tbe  period.] 


To  Judge  fairly  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  English  Puritans — 
that  te,  of  three  fourths  of  the  Protestants  of  Ennfland — at  this 
moment,  we  must  cursorily  review  the  fortunes  of  l*rotestantisni 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  Queen's  accession,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation  seemed  almost  every  where  secura  Al- 
ready triumphant  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Pacification  of 
Paesan  was  a  signal  for  a  beginning  of  its  conquest  of  the  south. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  believed  to  be  wavering  in  the  faith. 
Thronghout  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  nobles  and  burghers  aban- 
doned Catholicism  in  a  mass.  A  Venetian  embassador  estimated 
the  German  Catholics  at  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  Germany.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  embraced 
the  new  faith,  and  it  mastered  at  once  the  eastern  and  western 
States  of  Europe.  lu  Poland  the  majority  of  the  nobles  became 
Protestants.  Scotland  flung  oS  Catholicism  under  Mary,  and 
England  veered  around  again  to  Protestantism  nnder  Elizabeth. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second  opened  a 
way  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrines  in  France.  Only 
where  the  dead  band  of  Spain  lay  heavy,  in  Castile,  in  Aragon, 
or  in  Italy,  was  the  Reformation  thoroughly  crushed  ont ;  and 
even  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  failed  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Bat  at  the  very  instant  of  its  seeming  triumph,  the 
advance  of  the  new  religion  was  suddenly  arrested.  The  first 
twenty  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign  were  a  period  of  suspense.  The 
progress  of  Protestantism  gradually  ceased.  It  wasted  its  strength 
in  theological  controversies  and  persecutions,  above  all  in  the 
bitter  and  venomous  discussions  between  the  Churches  which  fol- 
lowed Luther  and  the  Churches  which  followed  Calvin.  It  was 
degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prostitution  of  the  Reformation 
to  political  ends,  by  the  greed  and  worthlessness  of  the  German 
princes  who  espoused  its  canse,  by  the  factious  lawlessness  of  the 
nobles  in  Poland  and  of  the  Hnguenots  in  France.  Meanwhile  the 
Papacy  sncoeeded  in  rallying  the  Catholic  world  around  the  Coun- 
cil of 'Trent.    The  Roman  Cliurch,  enfeebled  and  corrupted  by  the 
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triumph  of  ages,  felt  at  last  the  uses  of  adversity.  Her  &ith  -was  8m 
settled  and  defined.  The  most  crying  among  the  eccleaiastical  ti 
abused  which  had  provoked  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  *^ 
were  sternly  put  down.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  8n*i 
roused  a  counter  enthusiasm  among  their  opponents;  new  relig-  JJj 
ious  orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day;  the  Capuchitis  be-  — 
came  the  preachei-s  of  Catholioism ;  the  Jesuits  became  not  only 
its  preachers,  but  its  directors,  its  schoolmasters,  its  missionaries, 
its  diplomatists.  Their  organization,  their  blind  obedience,  their 
real  ability,  their  fanatical  zeal  galvanized  the  pnlpit,the  school, 
the  confessional  into  a  new  life.  If  the  Protestants  had  enjoyed 
the  profitable  monopoly  of  martyrdom  at  the  opening  of  the  cent- 
ury, the  Catholics  won  a  fair  share  of  it  as  soon  as  the  disciples 
of  LoyoJa  came  to  the  front.  The  tracts  which  pictured  the  tor- 
tures of  Campion  and  Southwell  roused  much  the  same  fire  at 
Toledo  or  Vienna  as  the  pages  of  Fo£e  bad  roused  in  England. 
Even  learning  passed  gradually  over  to  the  side  of  the  older  faith. 
Bellarmine,  the  greatest  of  controversialists  at  this  time,  Baro- 
nius,  the  most  erudite  of  Church  historians,  were  both  Catholics. 
With  a  growing  inequality  of  strength  such  as  this,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  tide  was  seen  at  last  to  turn.  A  few  years  be- 
fore the  fight  with  the  Armada  Catbolicism  began  definitely  to 
win  ground.  Southern  Germany,  where  the  Austrian  House,  so 
long  lukewarm  in  its  faith,  had  at  last  become  zealots  in  its  de- 
fense, was  the  firet  country  to  be  re-Catholicized.  The  success  of  las 
Socinianism  in  Poland  severed  that  kingdom  from  any  real  com- 
munion with  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches;  aud 
these  again  were  more  and  more  divided  into  two  warring  camps 
by  the  controversies  about  the  Sacrament  and  Free  Will  Every 
where  tlie  Jesuits  won  converts,  and  their  peaceful  victories  were 
soon  backed  by  the  arm  of  Spain.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which 
followed,  Philip  was  undonbtedly  worsted.  England  was  saved 
by  its  defeat  of  the  Armada ;  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands rose  into  a  great  Pi-otestant  power  through  their  oWn  dog- 
ged heroism  and  the  genius  of  William  the  Silent.  France  was 
rescued,  at  the  moment  when  all  hope  seemed  gone,  by  the  uncon- 
qoerable  energy  of  Henry  of  Kavarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat 
Catholicism  gained  ground.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  driven  from  the  Walloon  provinces,  from  Brabant,  and 
from  Flanders.  In  France,  Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself 
obliged  to  purchase  Paris  by  a  mass ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Kin^  was  followed  by  a  quiet  dissolution  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
Kobles  and  scholars  alike  forsook  Protestantism;  and  though  the 
Reformation  remained  dominant  so3th  of  the  Loire,  it  lost  all 
hope  of  winning  the  country  as  a  whole  to  its  side. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  the   temper  of  every    THe* 
Protestant,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  was  that  of  a  man     '^ 
who,  after  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  crowning  victory,  is  forced 
to  look  on  at  a  crushing  and  irremediable  defeat.    The  dream  of 
ft  reformation  of  the  universal  Church  was  utterly  at  an  end. 
The  borders  of  Protestantism  were  narrowing  every  day,  nor 
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was  there  a  sign  that  the  triamph  of  the  Papacy  was  arrested. 
Tbe  accession  of  James  indeed  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  itself;  he  had  intrigned  for  their  anpport  before  the 
Queen's  death,  and  their  persecntion  was  relaxed  for  a  while  after 
he  had  moanted  the  throne.  But  it  soon  began  again  with  even 
greater  severity  than  of  old,  and  six  thonsand  Catholics  were 
presented  as  recusants  in  a  single  year.  Hopeless  of  aid  Jron 
abroad,  or  of  sacceas  in  an  open  naiug  at  home,  a  small  knot 
of  desperate  men,  with  Robert  Cateeby,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  plot  of  Essex,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  destroy  at  a  h\ow 
both  King  and  Parliament.  Barrels  of  powder  were  placed  in  a 
cellar  beneath  tbe  Parliament  House ;  and  while  waiting  for  the 
fifth  of  XoTember,  when  the  Parliament  was  sammoned  to  meet, 
the  plans  of  the  little  group  widened  into  a  formidable  conspir- 
acy. Catholics  of  greater  fortniie,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Digby  and 
Francis  Tresham,  were  admitted  to  their  confidence,  and  snpplied 
money  for  the  larger  pi'ojectB  they  designed.  Arms  were  hflufht 
in  Flanders,  horses  were  held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
gentlemen  was  brought  about,  under  show  of  a  hunting-party,  t» 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  rising.  The  destruction  ot  tne  King 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  King's  children  and  an 
open  revolt,  in  which  aid  might  be  called  for  from  the  Spaniard* 
in  Flanders.  Wonderful  as  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the  plot 
was  concealed,  the  cowardice  of  Tresham  at  the  last  moment 
gave  a  clew  to  it  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Montoagle,  hia  relatire, 
wbich  warned  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Parliament  on  the 
fatal  day;  and  farther  information  brought  abont  the  discovery 
of  the  cellar  and  of  Guido  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  via 
charged  with  tho  custody  of  it.  The  hnntiug-party  broke  np  in 
despair,  the  conspirators  were  chased  fi-om  county  to  county,  and 
either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block,  and  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of 
the  English  Jeauita,  waa  braught  to  solemn  tnnl.  He  had  shrunk 
from  ail  part  in  tbe  plot,  but  its  existence  had  been  made  known 
to  him  by  another  Jesuit,  Grcenway,  and,  horror-stricken  as  he 
represented  himself  to  have  been,  bo  had  kept  tbe  secret  and  left 
the  Parliament  to  its  doom.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  freniy 
of  horror  and  dread  filled  the  minds  of  English  Protestants  at 
such  a  discovery.  What  intensified  tbe  dread  was  a  sense  of  de- 
fection and  uncertainty  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself.  No  men  could  be  more  opposed  in  their  tendencies  to 
one  another  than  the  High  Churchmen,  such  as  Land,  and  the 
English  Latitudinarian,  such  as  Hales.  But  to  the  ordinary  En- 
glish Protestant  both  Latitudinarian  and  High  Churchmen  were 
equally  hateful.  To  him  the  struggle  with  the  Papaov  waa  not 
one  for  compromise  or  comprehension.  It  was  a  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.  Every  Protestant 
doctrine,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  was  eq^ually  true  and 
equally  sacred.  No  innovation  in  faith  or  worship  was  of  small 
account  if  it  tended  in  tho  direction  of  Rome.  Ceremonies, 
whiQh  in  an  hour  of  triumph  might  have  been  allowed  as  solace* 
to  weak  brethren,  became  insufierable  when  they  wore  turned  by 
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weak  brethren  into  a  means  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy  in 
the  hoar  of  dofeat.  The  peril  was  too  close  at  hand  to  allow  of 
cotnpromiBes.  Kow  that  falRcfaood  was  gaining  ground,  the  only 
security  for  truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  It  is  a  temper  such  as  this  that  we  trace  in  the 
Millenary  Petition  (as  it  was  called),  which  was  presented  to 
James  the  Fii-st  on  bis  accession  by  nearly  eight  hundred  clergy- 
men, a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  in  hia  realm.  Its  tone  was  not 
Presbyterian,  but  strictly  Pnritan,  It  asked  for  no  change  in  the 
government  or  organization  of  the  Church,  but  for  a  reform  in 
the  Church  courts,  the  provision  and  training  of  godly  ministers, 
and  the  suppression  of  "  Popish  usages  "  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Even  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian 
scheme  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  concession  on  points 
of  this  sort.  "Why,"  asked  Bacon,  " should  the  civil  state  be 
parked  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every 
three  years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as 
time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise  the  ecolesiasticat  state 
still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration 
these  forty-five  years  or  mora."  A  general  expectation,  in  fact, 
prevailed  that,  now  ths  Queen's  opposition  was  removed,  some- 
thing would  be  done.  But,  different  as  his  theological  temper 
was  from  the  purely  secular  temper  of  Elizabeth,  her  successor 
was  equally  resolute  against  all  changes  in  Church  matters. 

No  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an 
English  raler  which  had  grown  np  under  the  Tudors  more  utterly 
than  James  the  First.  His  big  head,  his  slobbering  tongue,  his 
quilted  clothes,  his  rickety  legs,  his  goggle  eyes,  stood  out  in  as 
"Totesqne  a  contrast  with  all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Eliza^ 
oeth  as  his  gabble  and  rodomontade,  hia  want  of  personal  dignity, 
his  coarse  buffoonery,  his  drunkenness,  his  pedantry,  his  contempti- 
ble cowardice.  Under  this  ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man 
of  much  natural  ability,  A.iipe  adiolar,  with  a  considerable  fund 
of  shrewdness,  of  mother  wit,  aud  ready  repartee.  His  canny 
hnmor  lights  up  the  political  and  theological  controvei-sies  of  the 
time  with  quamt  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  and 
touches  of  irony,  which  still  retain  their  savor.  His  reading, 
especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive ;  and  he  was  a 
voluminous  anthor  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  Predestinarian- 
i-.im  to  tobacca  But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  lefl  him, 
iq  the  phrase  of  Henry  the  Fourth, "  the  wisest  iool  in  Christea- 
dom,"  He  had  the  temper  of  a  pedant ;  and  with  it  a  pedant's 
love  of  theories,  and  a  pedant's  inability  to  bring  his  theories  into 
any  relation  with  actual  facts.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  he 
confined  himself  to  speculations  about  witchcraft,  about  predestina- 
tion, about  the  noxionsness  of  smoking.  Unhappily  for  England 
and  for  his  successor,  he  clang  yet  more  passionately  to  two  theo- 
ries which  contained  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  death-struggle 
between  his  people  and  the  Crown.  The  first  was  that  of  a  Di- 
vine right  ot  Kings.  Even  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  he  had  formnlated  the  theory  of  an  absolute  royalty  in 
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hia  work  on  "The  True  Tjfiw  of  Free  Monnrcby :"  and  aiuaontieed 
that,  *'  although  a  good  king  will  frauie  hia  actions  to  be  acooid- 
ing  to  law,  yet  ho  la  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and 
for  example-giving  to  his  subjects."  The  notion  was  a  wholly 
new  one;  and,  like  most  of  James's  i]otioDB,w&B  founded  simply 
on  a  blunder,  or  at  the  best  on  a  play  upon  woi'ds.  "  An  absolute 
king,"  or  "  an  absolute  monarchy,"  meant,  with  the  Tudor  atates- 
meii  who  used  the  phrase,  a  sovereign  or  rule  complete  in  tbem- 
selvea,  and  independent  of  all  foi-elgn  or  Papal  interference. 
James  choee  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  the  monarch's  free- 
dom fiom  all  control  by  law,  or  fi-om  responsibility  to  any  thing 
but  bis  own  royal  will.  The  King's  blander,  however,  became  a 
system  of  government,  a  doctiine  which  blshopa  preached  from 
toe  pulpit,  and  for  which  brave  men  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
The  Chui-ch  was  quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.  Con- 
vocation iu  its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error  the  as- 
sertion that  "all  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  were  first 
derived  from  the  people  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  is 
originally  still  in  them,  or  else  is  deduced  by  their  conseDt  natur- 
ally fi-om  them,  and  is  not  God's  ordinance  originally  desceuding 
from  Him  and  depending  upon  Him."  In  strict  accordance  witJt 
James's  theory,  these  doctors  declared  sovereignty  in  its  origin 
to  be  the  prerogative^of  birthright,  and  inculcated  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  monarch  aa  a  religious  obligation.  Cowell,  a  civilian, 
followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Convocation  by  an  annonncement 
that  "  the  King  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power,"  and 
that,  "  notwithstanding  hia  oath,  he  may  alter  and  suspend  any 
particular  law  that  aeemeth  hurtful  to  the  public  estate,"  The 
book  was  suppressed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  party  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.  A  few  years 
before  the  King's  death,  the  University  of  Oxford  decreed  aolemn- 
ty  that  "  it  was  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force 
against  their  princes,  or  to  appear  offensively  or  defensively  in 
the  field  against  them."  The  King's  "  arrogant  speeches,"  if  they 
roused  resentment  in  the  Parliaments  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, created  by  sheer  force  of  repetition  a  certain  belief  in  the 
arbitrary  right  they  challenged  for  the  Crown.  We  may  give 
one  instance  of  their  tone  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Star- 
Chamber.  "As  it  is  atheism  and  olasphemy  to  dispute  what 
God  can  do,"  said  James,  "  so  it  is  presumption  and  a  high  cwi- 
tempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that 
a  king  can  not  do  this  or  that."  A  few  years  after  his  acceswHi 
his  words  had  startled  English  eai's  with  a  sense  of  coming  dan- 
ger to  the  national  liberty.  "  If  the  practice  should  follow  the 
positions,"  was  the  comment  of  a  thoughtful  observer, "  we  are 
not  likely  to  leave  to  our  successors  that  freedom  we  received 
from  our  forefathers." 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh,  throughout  the  course  of  James's 
reign,  this  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Crown,  if  we  would  rightly 
judge  what  seems  at  first  si^t  to  be  an  aggressive  tone  in  some 
of  tne  proceedings  of  the  Parliaments.     With  new  claims  of 
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power  snch  as  these  before  them,  to  have  stood  still  would  have 
been  ruin.  The  claim,  too,  was  one  which  jan>ed  against  all  that 
was  noblest  in  the  Puritan  tone  of  the  time.  The  temper  of  the 
Puritan  was  eminently  a  temper  of  law.  The  diligence  with 
which  he  searched  the  Scriptures  sprang  from  his  earnestnesB  to 
disooTer  a  Divine  Will  which  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  he 
might  implicitly  obey.  But  this  implicit  obedience  was  reserved 
for  the  Divine  Will  alone ;  for  human  ordinances  derived  their 
strength  only  from  their  correspondence  with  the  revealed  law 
of  God.  The  Puritan  was  bound  by  hia  veiy  religion  to  examine 
every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual  obedience  by  the 
powers  that  be ;  and  to  own  or  reject  the  claim,  as  it  accorded 
with  the  higher  duty  which  he  owed  to  God,  "In  matters  of 
liuth,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  of  her  husband, "  his  reason  al- 
ways submitted  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but  in  all  other  things  tlie 
Greatest  names  in  the  world  would  not  lead  him  without  reason," 
t  was  plain  that  an  impassable  gulf  parted  such  a  temper  as  this 
from  the  temper  of  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Crown  which 
James  demanded.  It  was  a  temper  not  only  legal,  but  even 
pedantic  in  its  legality,  intolerant — from  its  very  sense  of  a  mor- 
al order  and  law— of  the  lawlessnese  and  disorder  of  a  personal 
tyranny ;  a  temper  of  critioism,  of  judgment,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
stubborn  and  unconquerable  resistance;  of  a  resistance  which 
sprang,  not  from  the  disdain  of  authority,  but  from  the  Puritan's 
devotion  to  an  anthoi-ity  higher  than  that  of  kings.  But  if  the 
theory  of  a  Divine  right  of  Kings  was  certain  to  rouse  against  it 
all  the  nobler  energies  of  Puritanism,  there  was  something  which 
roosed  its  nobler  and  its  pettier  iiistinots  of  resistance  alilce  in 
James's  second  theory  of  a  Divine  right  of  Bishops.  Elizabeth's 
conception  of  her  Ecclesiaatical  Supremacy  hsd  been  a  sore 
Btambling'block  to  her  subjects,  but  Elizabeth  at  least  regarded 
the  Supremacy  simply  as  a  branch  of  her  ordinary  prer<^ativa 
Not  only  were  the  clergy  her  subjects,  but  they  were  more  her 
subjects  than  the  laity.  She  treated  them,  in  fact,  as  her  predeces- 
sors had  treated  the  Jews.  If  she  allowed  nobody  else  to  abuse 
or  to  rob  them,  she  robbed  and  abused  them  herself  to  her  heart's 
content.  But  the  theory  which  James  held  as  to  Church  and 
State  was  as  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth  as  the  theological 
bent  of  his  mind  was  diifereni  from  her  secnlar  temper,  Hia 
patristic  reading  had  left  behind  it  the  belief  in  a  Divine  right 
of  Bishops,  as  sacred  and  as  absolute  as  the  Divine  right  of  Kings, 
Unbroken  episcopal  succession  and  hereditary  regal  successian 
wer«  with  the  new  sovereign  the  inviolable  bases  of  Church  and 
State.  The  two  systems  confirmed  and  supported  each  other. 
"  No  bishop,  no  kin^,"  ran  the  famous  formula  which  embodied 
tbe  King's  theory.  But  behind  his  intellectual  convictions  lay  a 
host  of  prejndioes  derived  from  his  youth.  The  Sootch  Piesbyters 
had  iDSnlted  and  frightened  him  in  the  early  days  of  hie  reisn, 
and  he  chose  to  confound  Puritanism  with  Presbyterianism.  ^o 
prejudice,  however,  was  really  required  to  suggest  his  course.  In 
Itself  it  was  logical,  and  consistent  with  the  premises  from  which 
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it  Started.  The  very  ceremonies  vhicb  the  ParitaoB  denonnced 
were  ceremonies  vhich  had  plenty  of  authority  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  That  they  were  ofiensive  to  ooDsciencea  seemed  to 
the  King  no  reason  whatever  for  suppreesing  them.  It  was  for 
the  Christian  to  submit,  as  it  was  for  the  snbject  to  submit,  and 
to  leave  these  high  matters  to  hiehops  and  princes  for  decision. 
If  James  accepted  the  Millengrian  Petition,  and  summoned  a  con- 
ference of  prelates  and  Paritan  divines  at  Hampton  Court,  it  was 
not  for  anv  real  discoBsion  of  the  grievances  alleged,  bnt>  for  the 
display  of  nis  own  theological  learning.  The  bishops  had  the  wit 
to  declare  that  the  insults  he  showered  on  their  opponents  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Puritans  still  ventured  to  dis- 
pute his  infallibility.  James  broke  up  the  conference  with  a 
threat  which  revealed  the  policy  of  tlie  Crown.  "  I  will  make 
tbem  conform,"  he  said  oi  the  remonstrants,  "  or  I  will  barry 
them  out  of  the  land." 

It  is  only  by  thoroughly  realizing  the  temper  of  the  nation  on 
religious  and  civil  subjects,  and  the  temper  of  the  Eing,  that  we 
can  understand  the  long  Parliamentary  conflict  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  James's  reign.  But  to  make  its  details  intelligible 
we  must  briefly  review  the  relations  which  existed  at  his  acces- 
sion between  the  two  Houses  and  the  Crown.  In  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work  we  have  noted  the  contrast  between  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell  in  their  dealings  with  the  Parliament.  The  wary  pre- 
science of  the  first  had  seen  in  it,  even  in  its  degradation  under 
the  Tndors,  the  memorial  of  an  older  freedom,  and  a  centre  of 
national  resistance  to  the  new  despotism  which  Henry  was  estab- 
lishing, should  the  nation  ever  i-ouse  itself  to  resist.  Never  per* 
haps  was  English  liberty  in  such  deadly  peril  as  when  Wolsey  re- 
solved on  the  practical  euppression  of  the  two  Houses.  But  the 
bolder  genius  of  Cromwell  set  contemptuously  aside  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  predecessor.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  revived  the  Parliament  as  an  easy  and  manageable  iastru- 
ment  of  tyranny.  The  old  forms  of  constitutional  freedom  were 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  Royal  despotism,  and  a  revolution 
which  for  the  moment  left  England  absolutely  at  Henry's  feet 
was  wrought  out  by  a  series  of  Parliamentary  Sututes.  flirongh- 
out  Henry's  reign  Cromwell's  confidence  seemed  justified  by  the 
spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  pervaded  the  Houses.  On  only 
one  occasion  did  the  Commons  refuse  to  pass  a  bill  brought  tftr- 
ward  by  the  Crown.  But  the  efiect  of  tlie  great  religions  change 
for  which  Cromwell's  measures  made  room  began  to  be  felt  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  the  debates  and  divisions 
on  the  religious  reaction  which  Mary  pressed  on  the  Parliament 
were  many  and  violent.  A  great  step  forward  was  marked  by 
the  effort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  "management"  an  op- 
position which  it  could  no  longer  overawe.  An  unsorupnlous  use 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  packed  the  Parliament  with  nominees 
of  the  Crown.  Twenty-two  new  boroughs  were  created  under 
Edward,  fonrteen  under  Mary;  some,  indeed,  places  entitled  to 
representation  by  their  wealtn  and  population,  but  the  bulk  ol 
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them  small  towns  or  hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royftl  Coaacil.  But  the  Increasing  pressure  of  the  two  Houses 
was  seen  in  the  further  step  on  which  £d ward's  Couooil  ventnred 
in  issuina;  a  circular  to  the  Sheriffs,  in  which  they  were  ordered 
to  set  all  freedom  of  election  aside.  Where  the  Council  recom- 
mended "men  of  learning  and  wisdom  " — in  other  words,  men  com- 
pliant with  its  will — there  its  directions  were  to  be  "regarded  and 
well  fallowed."  £lizaheth,  though  with  greater  caution,  adopted 
the  system  of  her  two  predecessors,  both  in  the  creation  of  bor- 
oughs and  the  recommendation  of  candidates ;  but  her  keen  po- 
litical instinot  eoon  perceived  the  uselessness  of  both  expedients. 
She  fell  hack  as  far  as  she  could  on  Wolsey's  policy  of  practical 
abolition,  snd  summoued  Parliaments  at  longer  and  longer  inter- 
vals. By  rigid  economy,  by  a  policy  of  balance  and  peace,  she 
strove,  and  lor  a  long  time  sucoessfully  strove,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  assembling  them  at  all  But  Mary  of  Scotland  and 
Hiilrp  of  Spain  proved  friends  to  English  liberty  in  its  soi-est 
need.  The  death-etrnggla  with  Catholicism  forced  Elizabeth  to 
have  recourse  to  her  Parliament^  and  as  she  was  driveo  to  appeal 
for  increasing  supplies  the  tone  of  the  Parliament  rose  higher  and 
higher.  On  the  question  of  taxation  or  monopolies  her  fierce 
EDirit  was  forced  to  give  way  to  its  demands.  On  the  question 
of  religion  Bhe  refused  all  concession,  and  England  was  driven  to 
await  a  change  of  system  from  her  successor.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign,  that  James  had  long  before  his 
accession  been  preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  Houses,  rather 
than  for  a  policy  of  concession.  During  the  Queen's  reign,  the 
power  of  Parliament  had  sprung  mainly  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  Crown  lay  of 
sppealing  to  it  for  supplies.  It  is  fair  to  the  war  party  in  Eliz- 
.tbeth's  Council  to  remember  that  they  were  fighting,  not  merely 
lor  Protestantism  abroad,  but  for  coustitutional  liberty  at  borne. 
When  Essex  overrode  Burleigh's  counsels  of  peace,  the  old  minis- 
ter pointed  to  the  words  of  the  Bible — "a  bloodthirsty  man  shall 
not  live  out  half  his  days."  But  Essex  and  his  friends  had  nobler 
motives  for  their  policy  of  war  than  a  thirst  for  blood  ■  as  James 
had  meaner  motives  for  his  policy  of  peace  than  a  hatred  of  blood- 
ehedding.  The  peace  which  he  hastened  to  conclude  with  Spain 
was  intended  to  free  the  Crown  from  its  dependence  on  the  Par- 
liament; and  had  he  fallen  back  after  the  close  of  the  war  on 
Elizabeth's  policy  of  economy,  he  might  yet  have  succeeded  in 
his  fljm.  Bat  the  debt  left  by  the  war  was  only  swollen  by  his 
profligate  extravagance;  and  peace  was  hardly  concluded  when 
he  was  forced  to  appeal  once  more  to  his  Parliament  for  supplies. 
The  Parliament  of  1604  met  in  another  mood  from  that  of  any 
Parliament  which  had  met  for  a  hundred  yearsl  Short  as  had 
been  the  time  since  his  acoession,  the  temper  of  the  Eing  had  al- 
ready disclosed  itself;  and  men  were  dwelling  ominously  on  the 
claims  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  which  were  constantly 
on  the  Royal  lips.  Above  all,  the  hopes  of  religions  concessions 
to  which  tbe  Puritans  had  clung  had  oeeu  dashed  to  the  ground 
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iu  the  Hampton  Coui-t  Conference;  and  of  the  sqaires  and  ba^ 
gesBes  who  made  up  the  new  House  of  CommoDS  three  fourths 
were  in  aympathj  Paiitau.  -  The  energy  which  marked  their  ac- 
tion from  the  beginning  shows  that  the  insults  which  James  had 
heaped  on  the  Puritan  divines  had  stirred  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  first  atep  of  the  Commons  was  to  name  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  bills  for  the  redress  of  the  more  crying  ecclesias- 
tical grievances;  and  the  rejection  of  the  measures  they  proposed 
was  at  once  fallowed  by  an  outspoken  address  to  the  King.  The 
Parliament,  it  said,  had  come  together  in  a  apirit  of  peace;  *'Oar 
desire  was  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  nnlty."  Their  aim 
had  been  to  extinguish  the  long-standing  dissension  among  the 
ministers,  and  to  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandonment  of  "a 
few  cei-emonies  of  small  importance,"  by  the  redress  of  some  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  by  tue  establishment  of  an  efficient  train- 
ing for  a  pi-eaching  clergy.  If  they  had  waived  their  right  to 
deal  with  these  matters  during  the  old  age  of  Elizabeth,  they  as- 
serted it  noft-.  "Let  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  receive  public 
information  from  your  Commons  in  Parliament,  as  well  of  the 
abuses  iu  the  Church  as  in  the  Civil  State  and  Government." 
The  claim  of  absolutism  was  met  in  words  whiuh  sound  like  a 
prelude  to  tlie  Petition  of  Right.  "Yonr  Majesty  would  be  mis- 
informed," said  their  address,  "if  any  man  should  deliver  that  the 
Kings  of  England  have  any  absolnte  power  in  themselvea  either 
to  alter  religion  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  othei> 
wise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  Parliament."  The 
address  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding  from  James;  and  the 
bishops,  secure  of  the  support  of  the  Crown,  replied  by  an  act  of 
bold  defiance.  The  Canons  enacted  in  the  Convocation  of  1604 
bound  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles,  which  Par- 
liament had  long  before  refused  to  I'ender  obligatory  on  them; 
and  compelled  all  curates  and  lecturers  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book  on  pain  of  deprivation.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  three  hundred  of  the  Puritan  clergy  wero  driven  from 
their  livings  for  non-compliance  with  these  requirements.  The 
only  help  came  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter.  The  jealousy  which 
had  always  prevailed  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
united  with  the  general  resentment  of  the  country  at  these  ecclesi- 
astical usurpations  to  spur  the  Judges  to  an  attack  on  the  High 
Commission.  By  a  series  of  decisions  on  appeal  they  limited  its 
boundless  jurisdiction,  and  restricted  its  powers  of  imprisonment 
to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.  But  the  Judges  were  of  little  avail 
against  the  Crown;  and  James  was  resolute  in  his  support  of  the 
bishops.  Fortunately  his  prodigality  had  already  in  a  few  years 
of  peaco  doubled  the  debt  which  EIizal>eth  had  left  after  fifteen 
years  of  war;  and  the  course  of  illegal  taxation  on  which  he  en- 
tered was  far  from  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
first  great  constitutional  innovation  was  the  imposition  of  Customs 
duties  on  almost  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  imported  or  exported. 
The  imposition  was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent.  A  duty  oa 
imports  which  had  been  introduced  in  one  or  two  instances  under 
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Mary  had  been  extended  hj  Elizabeth  to  olothes  and  win«;  but 
the  impoBt,  trivial  in  itself,  had  been  pushed  no  farther,  nor  had 
it  ever  been  claimed  or  reoiarded  as  more  than  an  exceptional 
measare  of  finance.  Had  Elizabeth  cared  to  extend  it,  her  conree 
would  probably  have  been  gradual  and  tentative,  and  have  aimed 
at  escaping  public  obsei-vation.  But  James  was  a  fanatical  be- 
liever in  the  rights  and  power  of  his  ciown,  and  he  cared  quite  as 
mach  to  assert  his  absolute  authority  over  tasation  as  to  fill  his 
Treasury.  A  case  therefore  vas  brought  before  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  tbe  judgment  of  the  Court  asserted  the  King's 
right  to  levy  what  Ciistoms  duties  he  would  at  his  pleasure. 
"All  cnstoms,"  said  the  Judges,  "are  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
merce, but  all  afiairB  of  commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions belong  to  the  King's  absolute  power.  He,  therefore,  who 
has  power  over  the  cause,  must  have  power  over  the  effect."  The 
importance  of  a  decision  which  freed  the  Crown  from  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  Parliament  was  seen  keenly  enough  by  James. 
Eaglish  commerce  was  growing  fast,  and  English  merchants  were 
Gghting  their  way  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  establishing  settle- 
ments in  the  dommions  of  trie  Mogul.  The  judgment  gave  him 
a  revenue  which  was  anre  to  grow  rapidly,  and  be  acted  on  it 
with  decision.  A  Royal  proclamation  imposed  a  system  of  Cus- 
toms duties  on  all  articles  of  export  and  import.  But  if  the  new 
duties  came  in  fast,  the  Royal  debt  grew  faster.  The  peace  ex- 
penditure of  J.imea  exceeded  the  war  e^cpcnditura  of  Elizabeth, 
and  neceasity  forced  on  the  King  a  fresh  assembling  of  Parliament. 
He  forbade  the  Commons  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  new  du- 
ties, bnt  their  remonstrance  was  none  the  less  vijjorons.  "Find- 
iug  that  your  Majesty  without  advice  or  counsel  of  Parliament 
haib  lately  in  time  of  peaoe  set  both  greater  impositions  and  mora 
in  number  than  any  of  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of 
war,"  they  prayed  "that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of 
Parliament  may  be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away,"  and  that  "a 
hw  be  made  to  declare  that  all  impositions  set  upon  your  people, 
their  goods  or  merchandise,  save  only  by  common  consent  in  Par- 
liament, are  and  shall  be  void."  From  the  new  question  of  illegal 
taxation  they  turned,  with  no  less  earnestness,  to  the  older  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Before  granting  the  supply  which 
the  Crown  required,  they  demanded  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Commission  should  be  regulated  by  Statnle — in  other  words, 
that  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  recogniKed  as  within  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  deprived  ministers  should 
again  be  suffered  to  preach.  Whatever  concessions  James  might 
ofter  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs,  he  would  allow  no  interfer- 
ence with  hie  ecclesiastical  prerogative ;  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  four  years  passed  before  the  financial  straits  of  the 
tjovernment  forced  James  to  face  the  two  Houses  again.  Bnt 
tbe  spirit  of  resistance  was  now  fairly  roused.  Never  had  an 
election  stirred  so  much  popular  passion  as  that  of  1614.  In 
every  case  where  rejection  was  possible,  the  Court  candidates 
were  rejected.     AH  the  leading  members  of  the  Country  party — 
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or,  as  we  shoald  call  it  noiv,  the  Opposition — were  agsin  retorDed. 
But  three  hundred  of-  the  membei-e  weie  wholly  new  men  ;  and 
among  these  wo  note  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  the  great 
leadei-e  in  the  later  struggle  with  the  Crown.  Somersetshire  re- 
turned John  Pynj;  Yorkghire,  Thomas  Wentworth;  St.  Crermain'e, 
John  Eliot.  Signs  of  an  unprecedented  excitement  were  seen  in 
the  vehement  cheering  and  liissing  which  for  tlie  firat  time  mark- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  Commons.  But  the  policy  of  the  Par- 
linmeat  was  precisely  the  siime  as  that  of  its  predecessors.  The 
Commons  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  grievances  had  been  re- 
dressed, and  fixed  on  that  of  illegal  taxation  as  the  first  to  be 
amended.  Unluckily  the  inexperience  of  the  bulk  of  the  members 
led  them  into  quarreling  on  a  point  of  privilege  with  the  Lords; 
and  the  King,  who  had  been  frightened  beyond  his  wont  at  the 
vehemence  of  their  tone  and  language,  seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a 
pretext  lor  their  dissolution. 

Four  of  the  leading  members  in  the  dissolved  Parliament  were 
sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  terror  and  resentment  which  it  Itad 
ronsed  in  the  King's  mind  M'ere  seen  in  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  long  peraiated  in  governing  without  any  Parliament  at  all. 
For  seven  years  he  carried  out  with  a  blind  recklessness  his  the- 
ory of  an  absolute  rule,  unfettered  by  any  scrnplcs  as  to  the  past 
or  any  dread  of  the  future.  All  the  abuses  which  Parliament 
afler  Parliament  had  denounced  were  not  only  continued,  bnt 
developed  in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
was  hounded  on  to  a  fresh  persecution.  James  had  admitted  the 
illegality  of  Koyal  proclamations,  but  he  issued  them  now  in 
greater  nnmbers  than  ever.  The  refusal  of  supplies  was  met  by 
persistence  in  the  levy  of  Customs;  ani!,  when  this  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  by  falling  back  ou  a  re- 
source  which  even  Wolsey  in  the  height  ot  the  Tudor  power  bad 
been  forced  to  abandon.  But  the  letters  from  the  Royal  Conncil 
demanding  benevolences  or  loans  from  every  landowner  remained 
generally  unanswered.  In  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
dissolntionof  1614  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Sheriffs  only  raised 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
a  single  subsidy;  and  although  the  remonstrances  of  the  western 
counties  were  i-oaghly  silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Conncil,  two 
counties,  those  of  Hereford  and  Stafford,  sent  not  a  penny  to  the 
last  In  his  distress  for  money  James  was  driven  to  expedients 
which  widened  the  breach  between  the  gentry  and  the  Crown. 
He  had  refused  to  pait  with  the  feudal  privileges  which  had  come 
down  to  him  from  the  Middle  Ages,  sucn  as  his  right  to  the  ward- 
ship of  young  heirs  and  the  marries  of  heiresses,  and  these  were 
now  recklessly  nsed  as  a  means  of  fiscal  extortion.  He  degraded 
the  nobility  by  a  shameless  sale  of  peerages.  Of  the  ninety  lay 
peers  whom  he  left  in  the  Upper  House  at  his  death,  nearly  one 
naif  had  been  created  by  sheer  bargaining  during  his  reign.  By 
sliitls  snoh  as  these  James  pnt  off  from  day  to  day  the  necessity 
for  again  encountering  the  one  body  which  could  permanently 
arrest  his  effort  after  despotic  rule.    But  there  still  remained  a 
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body  whose  tradition  was  strong  enough,  not  indeed  to  arrest, 
bat  to  check  it.  The  lawyers  had  been  subservient  beyond  all 
other  classes  to  the  Crown.  In  the  narrow  pedantry  with  which 
they  bent  before  precedents,  ^ittlQliL  adtuiUing  any  distinction 
between  precedents  diawn  from  &  tinifi. q£ freedom. .and  precedenta. 
drawn  from  the  worst  times  of  tyranny,  the  Judges  had  support- 
ed James  in  bis  claims  to  impose  CuBloms  duties,  and  even  to  levy 
benevolences.  But  beyond  precedents  even  the  Judges  refused 
to  go.  They  had  done  their  best,  when  the  case  came  befoi-e 
them,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccleBisstical  courts  with- 
in legal  and  definite  bounds;  and  when  James  asserted  an  inher- 
ent right  in  the  King  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  decision,  when- 
ever any  case  affecting  the  prerogative  came  before  his  courts, 
they  timidly,  but  firmly,  repudiated  such  a  rieht  as  unknown  to 
the  law.  James  sent  for  them  to  the  Royal  closet,  and  rated 
them  like  schoolboys,  till  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  pledged  themselves  to  obcv  his  will.  The  Chief- 
Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  narrow-minded  and  bitter-tempered 
man,  but  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  a  rever- 
ence for  the  law  that  overrode  every  other  mstinct,  alone  remain- 
ed firm.  When  any  case  came  before  him,  he  answered,  he  would 
act  as  it  became  a  judge  to  act.  The  provision  which  then  made 
the  judicial  ofiice  tenable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had 
loD^  been  forgotten,  was  revived  to  humble  the  law  in  the  person 
of  Its  chief  officer;  and  Coke,  who  had  at  once  been  dismissed 
from  the  Council,  UrlA^filL  the -CQniinaftlLCQ- of  his  resistance  de- 
urived  of  his  post  of  Chief  Justice.  No  act  of  James  seems  to 
have  stirred  a  deeper  horror  and  resentment  among  Englishmen 
than  this  announcement  of  his  will  to  tamper  with  the  course  of 
justice.  It  was  an  outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of  law,  as  the 
profusion  and  profiigaey  of  the  Court  were  an  ontrage  on  the 
growing  sense  of  morality.  The  Treasury  was  drained  to  fiirnisli 
maaqnes  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendor.  Lands 
and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young  adventurers,  whose  fair  faces 
caught  the  Royal  fancy.  The  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  as 
immoral  as  that  of  her  successor,  bat  its  immorality  had  been 
ahrooded  by  a  veil  of  grace  and  chivalry.  But  no  veil  hid  the 
dej^rading  grossness  of  the  Court  of  James.  The  King  was  known 
to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  suspected  of  vices  compared  with 
which  drunkenness  was  almost  a  virtue.  Ladies  of  high  rank 
copied  the  Royal  manners,  and  rolled  intoxicated  in  open  Court 
at  the  King's  feet.  A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  in  le^ue  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poison- 
ers James  himself  meddled  with  justice  to  obtain  a  shameful 
divorce  for  Lady  Essex,  the  most  profligate  woman  of  her  time; 
and  her  subsequent  bridal  with  one  of  his  favorites  was  celebi-ated 
in  his  presence.  Before  scenes  such  as  these  the  half-idolatrous 
reverence  with  which  the  sovereign  had  been  regarded  thraugh- 
out  the  period  of  the  Tudors  died  away  into  abltorrence  and  con- 
tempt. The  players  openly  mocked  at  the  King  on  the  stage. 
3Irs.  Hutchinson  denounces  the  orgies  of  Whitehall  in  words  as 
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fiery  as  tliose  with  which  Elijah  denounced  the  e^aaality  of  Jei- 
ebel.  But  the  immorality  of  James's  Court  was  hardly  more  des- 
picable than  the  imbecility  of  hia  govemment.  In  the  ailence  of 
Parliament,  the  Royal  Council,  composed  aa  it  was  not  merely  of 
the  ministers,  hnt  of  the  higher  nobles  and  great  officers  of  state, 
bad  served  even  under  a  despot  like  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  check 
upon  the  purely  arbitrary  anthority  of  the  Crown.  But  afUr  the 
death  of  Lord  Burleigh's  son,  Kobeit  Cecil,  the  minister  whom 
Elizabeth  bad  bequeathed  to  him,  and  whose  services  in  procnr 
ing  his  accession  were  rewarded  by  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  all 
real  control  over  aSairs  was  withdrawn  by  James  from  the  Coun- 
cil, and  intrusted  to  worthless  bvorites  whom  the  King  chose  to 
raise  to  honor.  A  Scotch  page,  nanied  Carr,  was  created  Earl  of 
Rochester,  married  after  her  divorce  to  Lady  Essex,  and  only 
hnrled  from  favor  and  power  by  the  discovery  of  a  horrible  crime, 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomaa  Overbury  by  poison,  of  which  he  and 
his  Countess  were  convicted  of  being  the  instigatora.  But  the 
shame  of  one  favorite  only  hurried  James  into  the  choice  of  an- 
other; and  GeoT^e  Villiei-s,  a  handsome  yoang  adventurer,  was 
raised  rapidly  through  every  rank  of  the  peerage,  made  Marqais 
and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
English  policy.  The  payment  of  bribes  to  bim,  or  marriage  with 
Ilia  greedy  relatives,  soon  became  the  only  road  to  political  pre- 
ferment. Resistance  to  his  will  was  inevitably  followed  by  dis- 
missal fram  office.  Even  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
nobility  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  nod  of  this  young  nnstATt. 
"  Never  any  man  in  any  ^e,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country,^'  says 
the  astonished  Clarendon,  "  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much 
greatness  of  honor,  power,  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advant^e 
or  recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or  gracefulness  of  his  pe^ 
son."  But  the  selfishness  and  recklessness  of  Buckingham  were 
equal  to  his  beauty;  and  the  haughty  young  favorite,  on  whose 
neck  James  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  cheek  he  slobbered  with  kiss- 
es, was  destined  to  drag  down  in  his  fatal  career  the  thr<»)e  of  the 
Stuarts. 

The  new  system  was  even  more  dieastrons  in  its  resnlts  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  Conncil  lefi 
James  in  efiect  his  own  prime  minister,  and  master  of  the  control 
of  affairs  as  no  English  sovereign  had  been  before  him.  At  \n» 
accession  he  found  the  direction  of  foreign  affurs  in  the  hands  of 
Cecil,  and  so  long  as  Cecil  lived  the  Elizabethan  policy  was  in  the 
main  adhered  to.  Peace,  indeed,  was  made  with  Spain ;  but  a 
close  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  close  friendship 
with  France,  held  the  ambition  of  Spain  as  efieotnally  in  check  as 
war.  No  sooner  did  signs  of  danger  appear  in  CJennany  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  House  of  Austria,  than  the  marriage  of  the  Kinjt's 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  Elector-Palatine  promised  English 
support  to  Its  Protestant  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  to  the 
iirm  direction  of  English  policy  during  Cecil's  ministry  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  Europe  was  dne.  But  the  death 
of  Cecil  and  thedissolutiouof  the  Parliament  of  1614  were  quickly 
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followed  by  a  disastrous  cbanee.  James  at  once  proceeded  to 
undo  all  tliat  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Armada  had  done.  He  withdrew  gradually  from  the  close  con- 
nection with  France.  He  bee^an  a  series  of  negotiatious  for  the 
Iaa^riag^  of  his  son  with  a  Princess  of  Spain.  Each  of  bis  suc- 
cessive favorites  supported  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  aft«r  years 
of  secret  intrigue  the  King's  intentions  were  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  at  the  moment  when  the  religious  truce  which  had  so  long 
preserved  the  peace  of  Germany  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  Bo- 
Demia  against  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  claimed  its 
crown,  and  by  its  election  of  the  Elector-Palatine  to  the  vacant 
throne.  From  whatever  quarter  the  first  aggression  had  come,  it 
was  plain  that  a  second  great  struggle  in  arms  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism  was  now  to  be  fought  out  on  Geriuan  soil. 
It  was  their  prescience  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  of  the  pitiful 
part  which  James  would  play  in  it,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
crisis,  spurred  the  Protestant  party  among  his  ministers  to  support 
an  enterprise  which  promised  to  detach  the  King  from  hia  new 
policy  by  entangling  him  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  one  great  name  of  the  Elizabethan  time  that  still  lingered  on, 
bad  been  imprisoned  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  now  offered  to  sail  to  the 
Orinoco,  and  discover  a  gold  mine  which  he  believed  to  exist  on 
its  banks.  Guiana  was  Spanish  ground ;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
King's  cupidity  was  backed  by  the  Protestant  party  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  on,  through  Knleigh'a  settlement  there,  a  contest 
with  Spain.  But  though  be  yield^  to  the  popular  feeling  in  saf- 
fering  Raleigh  to  sail,  James  had  given  previoiis  warning  of  the 
voyage  to  his  new  ally ;  and  the  espedition  had  hardly  landed 
when  it  was  driven  back  with  loss  from  the  coast.  Raleigh's  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Spanish  treasa re-ships  on  his  return,  with  the 
same  aim  of  provoking  a  war,  was  defeated  by  a  mutiny  among 
his  crews;  and  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  adventurer  on 
the  scaffold  atoned  for  the  affront  to  Spain.  But  the  failure  of 
Raleigh's  efforts  to  anticipate  the  crisis  quickened  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  at  large  when  the  crisis  arrived.  The  German  Protest- 
ants were  divided  by  the  fatal  jealousy  between  their  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  princes ;  but  it  was  beheved  that  England  could 
anite  them,  and  it  was  on  England's  support  that  the  Bohemians 
connted  when  they  chose  James's  son-in-law  for  their  king.  A  firm 
policy  would  at  any  rate  have  held  Spain  inactive,  and  limited  the 
contest  to  Germany  itself.  But  the  "state-oratt"  on  which  James 
prided  himself  led  him  to  connt,  not  on  Spanish  fear,  but  on  Span- 
ish friendship.  He  refused  aid  to  the  Protestant  union  of  the 
German  princes  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power  which  was  earnest 
in  the  Palatine's  cause.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  Court  and  people 
were  nnanimona  in  their  ci^  for  war ;  that  Archbishop  Abbot  from 
his  sick-bed  implored  the  King  to  strike  one  blow  for  Protestant- 
ism ;  that  Spain  openly  took  part  with  the  Catholic  Leagne,  which 
had  now  been  formod  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  marched 
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an  army  upon  tfae  Rhme.  James  still  pressed  his  son-iD-law  to 
withdraw  from  Bohemia,  and  counted  on  his  influence  with  Spain 
to  induce  its  armies  to  retire  when  once  tfae  Bohemian  struggle 
was  over.  But  a  battle  before  the  walla  of  Prague,  which  crushed 
the  Bohemian  revolt,  drove  Frederick  back  on  the  Rhine,  to  find 
the  Spaniards  encamped  as  its  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  Palati- 
nate, James  had  been  duped,  and  for  the  moment  he  bent  before 
the  burst  of  popular  fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestant- 
ism called  up.  A  national  subscription  for  the  defense  of  the 
Palatinate  enabled  its  Elector  to  raise  an  army ;  and  his  armywaa 
joined  by  a  force  of  English  volunteers  under  Sir  Horace  Vere. 
The  cry  for  a  Parliament,  the  necessary  prelude  to  a  war,  over- 
powered the  King's  secret  resistance,  and  the  warlike  speech  with 
which  he  opened  its  sessioii  roused  an  enthusiasm  which  recalled 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Commons  answered  the  King's  appeal  by  a  unanimous  vote 
— "lifting  tfaeir  hata  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them" — that  for 
the  recovery  of  tfae  FalatiuBte  they  would  adventure  tfaeir  for- 
tunes, their  estates,  and  their  lives.  "Rather  this  declaration," 
cried  a  leader  of  the  Country  party  when  it  was  read  by  the 
Speaker, "  than  ten  thousand  men  already  on  the  march !"  Bat  it 
met  with  no  corresponding  pledge  or  announcement  of  policy  from 
James ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  license  for  the  export  of  arms  to 
Spain.  As  yet  constitutional  grievances  had  been  passed  by,  hat 
the  Royal  defiance  ronged  the  Commons  to  revive  a  Parliaraentair 
right  which  had  slept  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Thir^ 
the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  impeach  great  offenders  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  The  new  weapon  was  put  to  a  summary  tisr. 
The  most  crying  constitutional  grievance  sprang  from  the  revival 
of  monopolies,  after  the  pledge  of  Elizabeth  to  suppress  them ;  and 
the  impeachment  of  a  host  of  monopolists  again  put  an  end  to  this 
attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Crown  without  a  grant  from 
Parliament.  But  the  blow  at  tfae  corruption  of  the  Court  which 
followed  was  of  a  far  more  serions  order.  Not  only  was  tfae  Chan- 
cellor, Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam  and  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  for  learning  and  ability,  but 
his  high  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  made  his  impeachment 
for  bribery  a  direct  claim  on  the  Parliament's  part  to  supervise 
the  Royal  administration.  James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the 
importance  of  tfae  step ;  but  the  hostility  of  Bnckiugfaam  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  Bacon's  own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  his  condemnation.  Energetic,  too,  as  its  measures 
were,  the  Parliament  respected  scrupulously  tfae  King's  prejudices 
in  other  matters;  and  even  when  checked  by  an  adjournment,  re- 
solved unanimously  to  suppott  him  in  any  earnest  effort  for  the 
Protestant  cause.  For  the  moment  iu  resolve  gave  vigor  to  the 
Royal  policy.  James  had  aimed  throughout  at  the  restitution  of 
Bohemia  to  Ferdinand,  and  at  inducing  the  Emperor,  through  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  to  abstain  from  any  retaliation  on  the  Palati- 
nate. He  now  fi-eed  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  trammels  of 
diplomacy,  and  enforced  a  cessation  of  the  attack  on  his  son-in- 
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law's  dominions  b;  a  threat  of  war.  The  enspension  of  arms  lasted 
throngh  the  aninmer;  bat  mere  threats  could  do  no  more,  and  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  at  the  close  of  the  tnice  by 
the  forces  of  the  Cathoho  League,  James  suddenly  returned  to  his 
old  resolve  to  rely  on  negotiations,  and  on  the  friendly  roediatiuu 
of  Spain.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  embassador,  who  nad  become 
all-powerful  at  the  Euglish  Court,  was  assured  that  no  effectual 
aid  should  Ire  sent  to  the  Palatinate.  The  English  fleet,  which 
waa  cniising  by  way  of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called 
home.  The  King  dismissed  those  of  hia  ministers  who  still  opposed 
a  Spanish  policy ;  and  threateued  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with 
the  Dntch,  the  one  great  Protestant  power  that  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  was  ready  to  back  the  Elector.  But  he 
l)ad  still  to  reckon  with  his  Parliament;  and  the  first  act  of  the 
Parliament  on  its  re-assembling  was  to  demand  a  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain.  The  instinct  of  the  nation  was  wiser  than  the 
Etate-crafl  of  the  King.  Ruined  and  enfeebled  as  she  really  was, 
Spain  to  the  world  at  large  still  seemed  the  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  was  the  entry  of  her  troops  into  the  Palatinate  which 
hod  first  widened  the  local  war  in  Bohemia  into  a  great  struggle 
for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  along  the  Khine ;  above  all  it 
waa  Spanish  infiiience,  andthe  hopes  held  out  of  a  marriage  of  his 
son  with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  were  luring  the  King  into  his 
fatal  dependence  on  the  great  enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
their  petition  the  Honses  coupled  with  their  demands  for  war  the 
demand  of  a  Pixitestant  man-iage  for  their  future  King.  Experi- 
ence proved  in  later  years  how  perilous  it  was  for  English  freedom 
that  the  heir  to  the  Crown  should  be  brought  up  under  a  Catholic 
mother;  but  Jamea  was  beside  himself  at  their  presamption  in 
dealing  with  mysteries  of  State.  "  Bring  stools  for  the  Embassa- 
dors," he  cried  m  bitter  irony  as  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
Appeared  before  him.  He  refused  the  petition,  forbade  any  farther 
discussion  of  State  policy,  and  threatened  the  speakers  with  the 
Tower.  "Let  us  resort  to  our  prayers,"  n  member  said  calmly  as 
the  King's  letter  was  read, "  and  then  consider  of  this  great  busi- 
ness." The  temper  of  the  Commons  was  seen  in  the  Protestation 
which  met  the  Royal  command  to  abstain  from  discussion.  The 
House  resolved  "That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England;  and  that  the  arduous 
and  urgent  affiiira  concernins  the  King,  State,  aud  defense  of  the 
Itealm,  and  of  tbe  Church  ot  England,  and  the  making  and  main- 
tenance of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  Realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  Council  and 
debate  in  Parliament.  And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  those  businesses  every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and 
bring  to  conclusion  the  same," 

The  King  answered  the  ProtcBtntioo  by  a  characteristic  outrage. 
He  sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  with  his  own  band  tore 
ont  the  pages  which  contained  it.    "I  will  govern,"  he  said,"i 
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coivliiig  to  the  common  ireal,  bat  not  according  to  the  common 
will."  A  few  days  alter  he  diHsolved  the  Parliament.  "It  is  tlie 
beat  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  intereata  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Catholic  religion  since  Lather  began  preaching,"  wrote  the  Count 
of  Gondoraar  to  his  master,  in  hia  jo^that  all  danger  of  war  had 
passed  away.  "I  am  ready  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Saviile,  on  the 
other  hand,  marmured  on  hia  death-bed, "  the  rather  that  harinc; 
lived  in  good  times  I  foresee  worse."  Abroad  indeed  all  was  lost ; 
and  Germany  plunged  wildly  and  blindly  forward  into  the  chaos 
of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  But  for  England  the  victory  of  free- 
dom was  practically  won.  James  had  himself  ruined  the  system 
of  Elizabeth.  In  hia  desire  for  personal  government  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  authority  of  the  Conncil.  He  had  accastomed  men  to 
think  liffhtly  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Crown, to  see  them  bi-ow- 
beaten  by  favorites,  and  driven  from  office  for  corruption.  He 
had  disenchanted  his  people  of  their  blind  faith  in  the  Crown  by  a 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  which  ran  counter  to  every  national 
instinot.  He  had  quarreled  with  and  insulted  the  Houses  as  no 
English  sovereign  had  ever  done  before ;  and  all  the  while  he  was 
conscious  that  the  authority  he  bo.isted  of  was  passing,  without  his 
being  able  to  hinder  it,  to  the  Pariiament  which  he  outraged. 
There  was  shrewdness  as  well  as  anger  in  his  taunt  at  its  "  embas- 
sadors." A  power  bad  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  with  which 
the  Monarchy  was  henceforth  to  reckon.  In  spite  of  the  King's 
petulant  ontbreaks.  Parliament  had  asserted  and  enforced  its  ex> 
elusive  right  to  the  control  of  taxation.  It  had  suppressed  monop- 
olies. It  had  reformed  abases  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  had  re> 
vived  the  right  of  impeaching  and  removing  from  office  even  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  had  asserted  its  privileges  of 
free  discussion  on  all  qucEtions  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
realm.  It  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  religion.  It 
had  even  declared  its  will  on  the  sacred  "  mystery  "  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. James  might  tear  the  Protestation  from  its  Journals,  Dot 
there  were  pages  in  the  record  of  the  Parliament  of  1621  which  he 
never  conid  tear  out. 


SMlloK  OI^Tk*  KlB«  and  tbe  Parllanent.    ISKS-ICSe. 

{AuttioTilia. — For  the  Ont  part  of  this  period  we  have  siili  Mr.  Gardiner's  "gpnn- 
igb  Mntriage, "  &  book  which  throws  a  fhll  and  fresh  light  on  one  of  the  most  obsciii* 
limes  In  onr  histoiy.  From  the  Bcceuion  of  Charles  we  are  oTemhetmed  br  a  hoet 
of  modem  aathorities,  among  which  Mr. Forsler's  "Life  of  Sir  John  Ktiot^'  sund* 
first  ia  valne  and  interest  for  the  years  which  it  emhraces.  Among  the  general  ac- 
U)  of  the  reigo  of  Charles,  Mr.  Disraeli's  "Cominewaries  on  iharaignofChntlei 
I  the  most  prominent  on  the  one  side;  Brodie's  "  History  of  the  Brilinh  I-'ni- 
pire,"  and  Godwin's  "Hislory  of  the  Commonwealth,"  on  the  other.  M.Gnizot's 
work  is  accarata  and  impartial,  and  Ungsrd  of  especial  value  for  the  history  of  the 
English  CathoUcs,  and  for  his  detail  of  foreign  affairs,  for  the  eccleeisstical  side, 
see  Jjaud's  "  Diary."  The  Commons'  Jonrnal  gives  the  proceedinjts  of  the  I'arlin- 
menlg.  Throughoat  this,  as  ihroughoat  the  earlier  periods  from  the  accession  of 
fjetiiy  the  Eighih,  the  Calendars  of  Stale  Papers,  now  issuing  under  the  dinK:IiuD 
of  (be  Master  of  the  Holls,  are  of  the  greateit  bistoric  value.] 
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Id  the  obatiaacy  with  which  he  clung  to  his  Spftnish  policy,  James 
stood  absolutely  alone  ;  for  not  only  the  old  nobility  and  the  states- 
men who  pri-served  the  tradition  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even 
hJB  own  ministei's,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham,  were  at  one 
with  the  Commons.  The  King's  aim,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  en- 
force peace  on  the  combatants,  and  to  bring  about  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  Elector,  through  the  influence  of  Spain.  It 
vaa  to  secure  this  influence  that  he  pressed  for  a  closer  union  with 
the  great  Catholic  power  \-  and  of  this  union,  and  the  success  of 
the  policy  which  it  embodied,  the  marriage  of  his  son  Charles  ifith 
tbe  Infanta,  which  had  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his  Tanity,  was 
to  be  the  sign.  The  more,  however,  James  pressed  for  this  con- 
aammatioR  of  his  projects,  the  more  Spain  held  back ;  bnt  so  bent 
was  the  Sing  on  it^  realization  that,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  the 
Prince  qnitted  England  in  disguise,  and  appeared  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Madrid  to  claim  his  promised  bride.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Spanish  Court  rose  in  its  demands  ;  for  every  new  demand  was 
met  by  fresh  concessions  on  tbe  part  of  England.  The  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  i^inst  the  Catholics,  a  Catholic  education  for 
the  Prince's  children,  a  Catholic  household  for  tbe  Infanta,  all  were 
no  sooner  asked  than  they  were  granted.  But  the  marriage  was 
Etill  delayed,  while  the  influence  of  the  new  policy  on  the  war  In 
Germany  was  hard  to  see.  The  Catholic  League,  and  its  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  Tilly,  won  triumph  after  triumph  oyer 
their  divided  foes.  The  reduction  of  Heidelberg^  and  Mannheim 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  Elector  fled  help- 
lessly to  Holland,  while  his  Electoral  dignity  was  transfc'rred  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  there  was  Btill  no  sign 
of  the  hoped-for  intervention  on  the  part  of  Spain.  At  last  tne 
pressare  of  Charles  himself  brought  abont  the  disclosure  of  the  se- 
cret of  its  policy.  "  It  is  a  maxim  of  stale  with  us,"  the  Duke  of 
Olivarez  confessed,  as  the  Prince  demanded  an  energetic  interfer- 
ence in  Germany, "  that  the  King  of  Spain  must  never  fight  against 
the  Emperor.  We  can  not  employ  our  forces  against  the  Emper- 
or," "If  you  hold  to  that,"  replied  the  Prince, "there  is  an  end 
of  all." 

Uia  return  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  national  joy.  All  Lop; 
<Ion  was  alight  with  bonfires,  in  her  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  Span- 
ish match,  and  of  tbe  collapse,  humiliating  as  it  was,  of  the  policy 
which  had  so  long  trailed  English  honor  at  the  ohariot-wheela  of 
Spain.  Charles  returned  witfi  the  fixed  refiolve  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  ont  of  his  father's  hands.  The  jonmey  to  Madrid 
had  revealed  to  those  around  him  the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy 
and  weakness  in  the  Prince's  character,  the  duplicity  which  lavish- 
ed promises  becanse  it  never  purposed  to  be  boand  by  any,  the 
petty  pride  that  subordinated  every  political  consideration  to  per- 
sonal vanity  or  personal  pique.  He  had  granted  demand  after  de- 
mand, till  the  very  Spanmids  lost  faith  in  his  concessions.  With 
rage  in  hia  heart  at  tlie  failure  of  his  eSbits,  be  had  renewed  his 
betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of  hia  departure,  only  that  he  might  in- 
sult the  InfiinU  by  its  trithdrawal  when  he  was  safe  at  home. 
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But  to  England  at  lai^e  tho  baser  features  of  his  character  vera 
Btill  unknown.  The  stately  reserve,  the  personal  dignity  and  de- 
cency of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  gabble  nnd  indecorum  of  his  father.  The  conrtiere  in> 
deed  who  saw  him  in  his  youth  would  oflcn  pray  God  that"  he  might 
be  in  the  right  way  when  he  set ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  would 
pi-ove  the  most  willful  of  any  king  that  ever  reigned."  Bnt  the 
nation  was  willing  to  take  his  obstinacy  for  firmness;  as  it  took 
the  piqne  which  inspired  his  course  on  his  return  for  patriotism 
and  for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule.  His  first  acts  were  energetic 
enough.  Tne  King  was  forced  to  summon  a  Farliantent,  and  to 
concede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken  with  the  last,  by  laying 
before  it  the  whole  question  of  the  Spanish  negotiations.  Bnck- 
ingham  and  the  Prince  personally  joined  the  Parliament  in  i\x  de- 
mand for  a  rapture  of  the  ti'eaties  and  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
subsidy  was  eagerly  voted ;  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
which  bad  long  been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish  inter- 
vention, recommenced  with  vigor.  The  head  of  the  Spanish  party 
in  the  ministry,  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  corruption,  and  dismissed  from  office. 
James  was  swept  along  helplessly  by  the  tide  ;  but,  helpless  as  he 
was,  his  shrewdness  saw  clearly  enough  the  turn  that  things  were 
really  taking.  "  You  are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back,"  he 
said  to  Buckingham,  when  his  favorite  pressed  him  to  consent  to 
Ci-anfield's  disgrace.  But  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  still  res- 
olute in  their  project  of  war.  The  Spanish  embassador  quitted  the 
realm  ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Holland  ;  negotia- 
tions were  begun  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  North  Germany, 
who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  Calvinistic  Eleetor-Pal- 
ntine ;  and  the  marringe  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  sister  of  its  King,  promised  a  re- 
newal of  the  system  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  juncture  the  death  of 
the  old  King  placed  Charles  upon  the  throne;  and  his  first  Parlia- 
ment met  hiin  in  a  passion  of  loyalty.  "  We  can  hope  every  thing 
from  the  King  who  now  governs  us,"  cried  one  of  the  leadmg  pa- 
triots of  the  Commons.  But  there  were  cooler  heads  in  the  Com- 
mons than  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard's  ;  and,  loyal  as  the  Parliament 
was,  enough  bad  taken  place  in  the  short  interval  between  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  monarch  and  its  assembling  to  temper  its  loy- 
alty with  caution. 

The  war  with  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  meant  to  common 
Englishmen  a  war  with  Catholicism  ;  and  the  fervor  against  Pop- 
ery without  roQSed  a  corresponding  fervor  against  Popery  withm 
the  realm.  Every  Papist  seemed  to  Protestant  eyes  an  enemy  at 
home.  A  Churchman  who  leaned  to  Popery  was  a  ti-aitor  in  the 
ranks.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  on  these  points  was  clear  to 
every  observer.  "  Whatever  mention  does  break  forth  of  the  fears 
or  dangers  in  religion,  and  the  increase  of  Popery,"  wrote  a  mem- 
ber who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoose,  "their  affec- 
tions are  mnch  stirred."  But  Charles  had  already  renewed  the  tol- 
eration of  the  Catholics,  and  warned  the  House  to  leave  priest  and 
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reonsaDt  to  tfae  discretion  of  the  Crown.  It  whs  sood  plain  that 
hU  ecclesiastical  policy  would  be  even  more  huatile  to  the  Puri- 
tans than  that  of  his  father  had  been.  Bishop  Land  was  put  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affaire,  and  Land  had  at  once 
drawn  up  a  list  of  ministers  divided  ominously  into  "orthodox'' 
sod  "Puritan."  The  most  notorious  among  the  High  Church  di- 
vines, Doctor  Montagn,  advocated  in  his  sevinouB  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings  and  the  Real  Presence,  besides  slighting  tfae  Protestant 
Chnrcbes  of  the  Continent  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  summon  Montagu  to  their  bar, 
and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  But  there  were  other  grounds 
for  their  diatrnsC  besides  the  King's  ecclesiastical  tendency.  The 
subsidy  of  tfae  last  Parliament  had  been  wasted,  yet  Charles  still 
refused  to  declare  with  what  power  Kngland  was  at  war,  or  to 
avow  that  the  great  fleet  he  was  manning  was  destined  to  act 
against  Spain.  The  real  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  marriage 
negotiations  had  gradually  been  revealed,  and  the  discovery  had 
destroyed  all  faith  in  his  Protestant  enthusiasm.  His  I'eserve 
therefore  was  met  by  a  corresponding  caution.  While  voting  a 
subsidy,  the  Commons  restricted  their  grant  of  certain  Customs 
duties,  which  had  commonly  been  granted  to  the  new  sovereign 
for  life,  to  a  single  year.  The  restriulion  was  taken  as  an  insult ; 
Charles  I'efused  to  accept  the  grant,  and  Buckingham  resolved  to 
break  with  the  Parliament  at  any  cost.  He  suddenly  demanded  a 
new  subsidy,  a  demand  made  merely  to  be  denied,  and  which  died 
without  debate.  But  the  denial  increased  the  King's  irritation,  and 
he  marked  it  by  diawing  Montagu  from  the  Tower,  by  promoting 
him  to  a  Royal  chaplaincy,  andl)y  levying  the  disputed  cnstoma 
on  bis  own  authority.  The  Honses  met  at  Oxford  in  a  sterner  tem- 
per. "  England,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Philips, "  is  the  last  monarchy 
that  yet  retains  her  liberties.  Let  them  not  perish  now  I"  But 
tfae  Commons  had  no  sooner  announced  their  resolve  to  consider 
public  grievances  before  entering  on  other  business  than  they  were 
met  by  a  dissolution.  Buckingham,  who  was  more  powerful  with 
Charles  than  he  had  been  with  his  father,  had  resolved  to  lure  En- 
gland from  her  constitutional  struggle  by  a  great  military  triumph ; 
and  staking  every  thing  on  success,  be  sailed  for  the  Hague  to  con- 
clude a  general  alliance  against  the  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet 
of  ninety  vessels  and  ten  thousand  soldiers  left  Plymouth  for  the 
e<iaat  of  Spain.  But  if  the  projects  of  Charles  were  bolder  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  his  execution  of  them  was  just  as  incapa- 
ble. The  alliance  broke  utterly  down.  After  an  idle  descent  on 
Cadiz  the  Spanish  expedition  returned,  broken  with  mutiny  and 
disease.  The  enormous  debt  which  bad  been  iucuri'ed  in  its  equip- 
ment forced  the  flivorite  to  advise  a  new  summons  of  the  Houses ; 
but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  peril  in  which  his  failure  had  plunged 
him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  nad  been  formed  between  his  rivals 
St  Court  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.  His  reckless  dar- 
ing led  him  to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  by  a  series  of  blows  to 
Strike  terror  into  his  opponents.  Lord  Pembroke  was  forced  to  a 
hamiliating  submission ;  Lord  Arundel  was  sent  to  tfae  Tower,     Sir 
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made  Sheriffs  of  their  counties,  sud  thus  prevented  irom  Bitting  in 
the  coining  Parliament,  But  tbeiv  exclnsion  only  left  the  field  ueo 
for  a  more  terrible  foe. 

If  Hampden  and  Pym  are  the  great  figures  which  embody  the 
later  national  resistance,  the  earlier  struggle  for  Parliameatary 
liberty  centres  in  the  figure  of  Sir  John  Eiiot,  Of  aa  old  family 
— ennobled  since  his  time — which  had  settled  under  Elizabeth  near 
the  fishiDg-hamlet  of  St.  Germain's,  and  whose  stately  mansion 
gives  its  name  of  Port  Eliot  to  a  little  town  on  the  Tamar,  he  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  Yice-Admiral  of  Devonshire  under  the  patron- 
age of  Buclcmgham,  and  had  seen  his  activity  in  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  the  Channel  rewarded  by  an  nnjnst  imprisonment.  He 
was  now  in  the  first  vigor  of  manhood,  with  a  mind  exquisitely  cul- 
tivated, and  &miliar  with  the  poetry  and  learning  of  his  day ;  a  na^ 
ure  singalarly  lofty  and  devout,  a  fearless  and  vehement  temper. 
There  was  a  hot  impulsive  element  in  his  nature  which  showed  it- 
self in  youth  in  bis  drawing  sword  on  a  neighbor  who  denounced 
him  to  hie  father,  and  whicn  in  later  years  gave  its  characteristio 
fire  to  his  eloquence.  But  his  intellect  was  as  clear  and  cool  as 
his  temper  was  ardent.  In  the  general  enthusiasm  which  followed 
on  the  tailure  of  the  Spanish  Marriuie,  he  had  stood  almost  alone 
in  pressing  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  any  real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.  lie  fixed,  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  career,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Royal  min- 
isters to  Parliament,  as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty.  It 
was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  this  that  he  availed  uimself  of  Buck- 
ingham's sacrifice  of  the  Treasurer,  Cranfietd,  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons.  "The  greater  the  delinquent,"  he  urged, "  the  great- 
er the  delict.  They  are  a  happy  thing,  great  men  and  officers,  if 
they  be  good,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  land ;  but 
power  converted  into  evil  is  the  greatest  cnree  that  can  befall  it." 
But  the  new  Parliament  had  hardly  met,  when  he  came  to  the 
front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal  than  Cranfield.  So  menacing 
were  his  words,  as  ne  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  failure  before 
Cadiz,  that  Charles  himself  stooped  to  answer  threat  with  threat. 
"  I  see,"  he  wrote  to  the  House, "  yon  especially  aim  at  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  I  mnst  let  yon  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  yon,  moch  less  snch  as  are 
of  eminent  place  and  near  to  me."  A  more  direct  attack  on  a  right 
already  acknowledged  in  the  iinpeachment  of  Baoon  and  Cranfield 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refused  to  move  irom  bis  con- 
stitutional ground.  The  King  was  by  law  irresponsible — he  "could 
do  no  wrong."  If  the  country  therefore  were  to  be  saved  from  a 
pure  despotism,  it  must  be  by  enfoi-cing  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  who  counseled  and  executed  bis  acts,  Eliot  pereistod 
in  denouncing  Buckingham's  incompetence  and  cormption,  and 
the  Commons  ordered  the  subsidy  which  the  Crown  had  demand- 
ed to  be  brought  in  "  when  we  shall  have  presented  onr  griev- 
ances, and  received  his  Majesty's  answer  thereto."  Charles  sum- 
moned them  to  Wbitchalf,  and  commanded  them  to  cancel  the 
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condition.  He  would  grant  them  "  libert;r  of  counsel,  but  not  of 
control ;"  and  he  closed  the  interview  with  a  aigDifioant  threat 
"ReiDember,"  he  said, "  the  Parliaments  ar^  altogether  in  my  pow- 
er for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolntion  ;  and,  therefore,  as  I 
find  the  fruits  of  them  to  oe  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or 
not  to  he."  Bat  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  as  resolute  as  the 
will  of  the  King,  Buclcingham's  impeachment  was  voted  and  car- 
ried to  the  IiOrds.  The  ^vorite  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  to  listen 
to  the  chat^e  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  contempt  that  one  of  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  conduct  it  tnmed  sharp- 
ly on  him.  Do  you  jeer,  my  Lord !"  said  Sir  Dudley  Digges. 
"I  csD  abow  you  when  a  greater  man  than  your  Lordship — as 
high  as  yon  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  King's  favor — 
has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  these  articles  contain." 
The  "proud  carriage"  of  the  Duke  provoked  an  invective  from 
Eliot  which  marks  a  new  era  in  Parliamentary  speech.  ■  From  the 
first  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  his  words  nad  contrasted  with 
the  grave,  colorless  reasoning  of  older  speakers.  His  opponents 
complained  that  Eliot  aimed  to  "  stir  np  affeotions."  The  quick 
emphatic  sentences  he  substituted  for  the  cumbrous  periods  of  the 
day,  his  rapid  argument,  his  vivacious  and  caustic  allusions,  his 
pasaionate  appeals,  his  fearless  invective,  struck  a  new  note  in  En- 
glish eloquence.  The  frivolous  ostentation  of  Buckii^ham,  his 
very  figure  blazing  with  jewels  and  gold,  gave  point  to  the  fierce 
attack.  "  He  has  broken  those  nerves  and  sinews  of  our  land,  the 
stores  and  treasures  of  the  King.  There  needs  no  search  for  it. 
It  is  too  visible.  His  profuBe  expenses,  his  superfluous  feasts,  his 
magnificent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses,  what  are  they  but  the 
visible  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the  State,  a  chronicle 
of  the  immensity  of  hia  waste  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  ?" 
With  the  same  terrible  dii-ectness  Eliot  reviewed  the  Duke's  greed 
and  corruption,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his  seizure  of  all  public  au- 
thority, his  neglect  of  every  public  duty,  his  abuse  for  selfish  ends 
of  the  powera  he  had  accumulated.  "  The  pleasure  of  his  Majesty, 
his  known  directions,  his  public  acts,  bis  acts  of  council,  the  decrees 
of  courts— all  must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man's  will.  No  right, 
no  interest  may  withstand  him.  Through  the  power  of  the  State 
and  justice  he  haa  dared  ever  to  strike  at  bis  own  ends."  "My 
Lords,"  he  ended,  after  a  vivid  parallel  between  Buckingham  and 
Sejanus, "  yon  see  the  mau  1  What  have  been  his  actions,  what  he 
is  like,  you  know  !  I  leave  him  to  your  judgment.  This  only  is 
conceived  by  us,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him  came  all  our  evils,  in  him 
we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him  must  be  the  remedies  I  Pereat  qui 
perdere  cuncta  festinat.     Opprimatur  ne  omnes  opprimat  1" 

The  reply  of  Charles  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of 
Eliot.  He  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  avow  as  his  own  the 
deeds  with  which  Buckingham  was  charged.  Eliot  and  Digges 
were  called  from  their  seats,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 
The  Commons,  however,  refused  to  proceed  with  publio  bnnness 
till  their  memberB  were  restored ;  and  afler  a  teu-daya*  Btmggle 
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Eliot  was  released.  Bat  his  release  was  only  ajprelade  to  the 
close  of  the  Parliament.  "  N^ot  one  moment,"  the  King  replied  to 
the  prayer  of  fais  Conncil  for  delay  ;  and  the  final  remonstrance  in 
which  the  Commons  begged  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his 
service  fbrever  was  met  by  their  instant  dissolution.  The  remon- 
strance was  burned  by  Boyal  order,  Eliot  was  deprived  of  hii  Vice- 
Admiralty,  and  the  subsidies  which  the  Parliament  had  refused  to 
grant  till  their  grievances  were  redressed  were  levied  in  the  arbi- 
trary form  of  benevolences.  But  the  tide  of  publio  resistance  wss 
slowly  riainjj.  Refusals  to  give  any  thing, "  save  by  way  of  Par- 
liament," came  in  from  county  after  county.  The  argnments  of 
the  judges,  who  summoned  the  subsidy-men  of  Middlesez  and 
WestmiDBter  to  peranade  them  to  comply,  were  met  by  the  crowd 
with  a  tumultuous  cry  of  "a  Parliament !  a  Parliament!  else  no 
sultsidies  1"  Kent  stood  ont  to  a  man.  In  Bucks  the  very  justices 
neglected  to  ask  for  the  "  free  gift."  The  freeholders  of  Cornwall 
only  answered  that,  "  if  thej  had  but  two  kine,  they  would  sell 
one  of  them  for  supply  to  his  Majesty — in  a  Parliamentary  way." 
The  failure  of  the  voluntary  benevolence  was  met  by  the  levy  of 
a  forced  loan.  Commissioners  were  named  to  assess  the  amount 
which  every  landowner  was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on  oath 
ail  who  refused.  Every  means  of  persuasion,  as  of  foice,  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  High  Church  pulpits  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
"passive  obedience."  Dr.  Main  waring  preached  before  Charles 
himself  that  the  King  needed  no  Parliamentary  warrant  for  taxa- 
tion, and  that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal  damnation. 
Soldiers  wei-e  quartered  on  recalcitrant  boroughs.  Poor  men  who 
refused  to  lend  were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy.  Stubborn 
tradesmen  were  flung  into  prison.  Buckingham  himself  undertook 
the  task  of  overawing  the  nobles  and  the  gentry.  Among  the 
bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Lincoln,  alone  resist- 
ed the  King's  will.  The  first  was  suspended  on  a  f  livolous  pretext, 
and  the  second  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  in  the  country  at  lar^ 
resistance  was  universal.  The  northei-n  counties  in  a  mass  set  the 
Crown  at  defiance.  The  Lincolnshire  farmers  drove  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  town.  Shropshire,  Devon,  and  Warwickshire  "re- 
fused utterly."  Eight  peers,  with  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick 
at  their  head,  declined  to  comply  with  the  exaction  as  iUegaL 
Two  hundred  country  gentlemcD,  whose  obstinacy  had  not  been 
subdued  by  their  trans^r  from  prison  to  prison,  were  snmmoned 
before  the  Council  John  Hampden,  as  yet  only  a  young  Bucking- 
hamshire squire,  appeared  at  the  board  to  begin  that  career  of  pa- 
triotism which  iias  made  his  name  dear  to  Englishmen.  "I  could 
be  content  to  lend,"  be  said, "  but  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that 
curse  in  Magna  Chai-ta,  which  should  be  ix^ad  twice  a  year  against 
those  who  infringe  it."  So  close  an  imprisonment  in  the  Gate 
House  rewarded  his  protest  "that  he  never  afterward  did  look 
like  the  same  man  he  was  before."  With  gathering  discouteut  SB 
well  as  bankruptcy  before  him,  nothing  could  save  the  Duke  but 
a  great  military  success ;  and  he  equipped  a  force  of  seven  thon- 
sand  men  for  the  maddest  and  most  profligate  of  all  his  enter- 
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fKsea,  In  the  great  straggle  with  Catholicism  the  hopes  of  every 
'rotestant  rested  on  the  union  of  England  with  France  against 
the  House  of  Austria.  From  causes  never  fully  explained,  but  in 
vhich  a  personal  pique  against  the  French  minister,  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, mingled  with  the  desire  to  wiu  an  easy  popularity  at  home 
by  Bupporting  the  French  Huguenots,  BuckiDgbam  at  this  junc- 
ture broke  suddenly  with  France,  sailed  in  person  to  the  Isle  of 
Rh€,  and  roused  the  great  Huguenot  city  of  Itochelle  to  revolt. 
Tha  expedition  was  as  disastrous  aa  it  was  impolitic.  After  a 
uselesa  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Maitin,  the  English  troops  were 
forced  to  fall  back  along  a  narrow  causeway  to  their  ships ;  and 
in  the  retreat  two  thousand  fell,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
to  their  enemies. 

The  first  result  of  Buckingham's  foltv  was  the  fall  of  Bocbelle 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Huguenot  cause  in  France.  Indirectly,  as  we 
have  Been,  it  helped  on  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  Bat  in  England  it  forced  on  Charles,  overwhelmed  as 
he  was  with  debt  and  shame,  the  summoning  of  a,  new  Parlia- 
ment; a  Parliament  which  met  in  a  mood  even  more  resolute 
than  the  last.  The  Court  candidates  were  every  where  ii'jected. 
The  patriot  leaders  were  triumphantly  rettirncd.  To  have  suf- 
fered in  the  recent  resistance  to  arbitr.^ry  taxation  was  the  sure 
road  to  a  seat.  In  spite  of  Eliot's  counsel,  all  other  grievances, 
even  that  of  Buckingham  himself,  gave  place  to  the  ci'Sving  for 
redress  of  wrongs  done  to  personal  liberty.  "We  must  vindicate 
onr  ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  in  words  i 
to  be  remembered  ag.iinst  himself;  "we  must  i-einforco  the  laws 
made  by  our  anoestoi-s.  We  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them 
as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them." 
Heedless  of  sharp  and  menacing  messages  from  the  Kini;,  of  de- 
mands that  they  should  take  his  "  Koyal  word  "  for  their  liberties, 
the  House  bent  itself  to  one  great  work — the  drawing  up  a  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  The  statntes  that  protected  the  subject  against 
arbitrary  taxation,  against  loans  and  benevolences,  against  pun- 
ishment, outlawry,  or  depnvation  of  goods,  otherwise  thanby  law- 
ful judgment  of  bis  peers,  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  with- 
out stated  charge,  against  billeting  of  soldiery  on  the  people  or 
enactment  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  formally  recited. 
The  breaches  of  them  under  the  last  two  sovereigns,  and  above 
all  since  the  dissolution  of  the  la^t  Parliament,  were  recited  as 
formally.  At  the  close  of  this  significant  list,  the  Commons  prayed 
"  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  con- 
sent by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  that  none  be  called  to  make 
answer,  or  to  take  such  oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  otherwise  mo- 
lested, or  disputed  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof. 
And  that  no  freeman  may  in  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned 
be  imprisoned  or  detained.  And  that  yonr  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your 
people  may  not  be  so  bui'dened  in  time  to  come.  And  that  the 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be  revoked  a^nd 
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annnlled,  and  that  hereafter  no  com  missions  of  like  natare  may 
issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persona  whatsoever  to  be  execnted  u 
afoFBBaid,  lest  by  color  of  them  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be 
(destroyed  and  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises 
of  the  land.  All  which  they  humbly  pray  of  your  most  excellent 
Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and 
gtatntes  of  the  realm.  And  that  your  Majesty  would  also  voach- 
aafe  to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings  to  the 

Srejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  premises  shall  not  be 
rawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.  And  that  yoar 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  graciously,  for  the  further  comfort  and 
safety  of  yonr  people,  to  declanj  your  Royal  will  and  pleasore 
that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  officers  and  ministers  ehall 
serve  yon  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as 
they  tender  the  honor  of  your  Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Lords  desired  to  conciliate 
Charles  by  a  reservation  of  his  "sovereign  power."  "Our  pe- 
tition," Fym  qaietly  replied, "  is  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  this 
[lower  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
aw."  The  Lords  yielded,  but  Charles  gave  an  evasive  reply; 
and  the  failure  of  the  more  moderate  counsels  for  which  his  own 
had  beep  set  a«de  called  Eliot  again  to  the  front.  In. a  speech 
of  unprecedented  boldneBs  he  moved  the  presentation  to  the  King 
of  a  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  realm.  But  at  the  moment 
when  he  again  touched  on  Buckingham's  removal  as  the  prelioi' 
inary  of  any  real  improvement,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  inte> 
posed.  "There  was  a  command  laid  on  him,"  he  said, "to  inter- 
rupt any  that  shonld  go  abont  to  lay  an  asperaion  on  the  Kiog's 
ministei-s."  The  breach  of  their  privilege  of  free  speech  produced 
a  scene  in  the  Commons  snch  as  SL  Stephen's  had  never  witnessed 
before.  Eliot  sat  abruptly  down  amid  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
House.  "Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions,"  saya  a 
letter  of  the  time,  "  as  the  like  had  seldom  been  seen  in  snch  an 
assembly :  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  prophesying 
of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some  playing  the  divines  in  con- 
fessing their  sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judgments 
upon  us,  some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept 
'uiere  were  above  a  hundred  weeping  eyes,  many  who  offere^  - 
to  speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  by  their  own  passions. 
Pym  himself  rose  only  to  Bit  down  choked  with  tears.  At  last 
Sir  Edward  Coke  found  words  to  blame  himself  for  the  timid 
counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  the  beginnins  of  the  Session, 
and  to  protest  that  "  the  author  and  source  of  afi  those  miseries 
was  the  Dake  of  Buckingham."  , 

Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  resolution  to  insert  the  Dukes 
name  in  their  Remonstrance.  But  the  danger  to  his  favorite 
overcame  the  King's  obstinacy,  and  to  avert  it  he  suddenly  of- 
fered to  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  His  consent  won  a 
grant  of  subsidy  from  the  Parliament,  and  such  a  ringing  of  bells 
and  lighting  of  bonfires  from  the  people  "  as  were  never  seen  bnl 
upon  bis  Majesty's  return  from  Spain."    Bnt,  like  all  Charles  s 
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C0Dcesei0D8,  it  now  came  too  late  to  effect  tlie  end  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  Commons  pereisted  in  presenting  their  Remon- 
strance. Charles  received  it  coldly  and  ungraciously ;  while 
Buckingham,  who  had  stood  defiantly  at  his  master's  side  as  he 
was  denounced,  fell  on  his  knees  to  speak.  "  Ko,  George  1"  said 
the  King  as  he  raised  him ;  and  his  demeanor  gave  emphatic 
proof  that  the  Dnke's  favor  remained  undiminished.  "  We  will 
perish  together,  George,"  he  added  at  a  later  time,  "if  thou 
dost."  No  shadow  of  his  doom,  in  fact,  had  fallen  over  the  brill- 
iant &vonte,  when,  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  he 
set  out  to  take  command  of  a  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelle.  But  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  John  Felton,  soured  by 
neglect  and  wrongs,  had  found  in  the  Remonstrance  some  fancied 
sanction  for  the  revenge  he  plotted,  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 
which  crowded  the  hall  at  Portsmouth,  he  stabbed  Buckingham 
to  the  heart  Cliarles  filing  himself  on  his  bed  iu  a  passion  of 
tears  when  the  news  reached  him j  but  outside  the  Court  it  was 
welcomed  with  a  bnrat  of  joy.  Young  Oxford  bachelors,  grave 
I.ondon  aldermen,  vied  with  each  other  in  drinking  healths  to 
Felton.  "  God  bless  thee,  little  David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as 
the  murderer  passed  manacled  by ;  "  the  Lord  comfort  thee," 
ehonted  the  crowd,  as  the  Tower  gates  closed  oa  him.  The  very 
crews  of  the  Duke'a  armament  at  Portsmouth  shouted  to  the 
King,  as  he  witnessed  their  departure,  a  prayer  that  he  would 
"  spare  John  Felton,  their  sometime  fellow-soldier."  Bnt  what- 
ever national  hopes  the  fall  of  Buckingham  had  aroused  were 
quickly  dispelled.  Weston,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  became  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  his  system  remained  unchanged,  "Though  our 
Achan  is  out  ofi","  said  Eliot,  "the  accursed  thing  remains." 

It  seemed  as  if  no  act  of  Charles  could  widen  the  breach  which 
his  reckless  lawlessness  had  made  between  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects. But  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free 
speech  in  Parliament,  than  seourity  for  property,  or  even  per- 
sonal liberty;  and  that  one  thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
"  the  Gospel"  The  gloom  which  at  the  ontset  of  this  reign  we 
saw  settlmg  down  on  every  Puritan  heart  had  deepened  with 
each  succeeding  year.  The  great  stmggle  abroad  had  gone  more 
and  more  against  Protestantism,  and  at  this  moment  the  end  of 
the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In  Germany  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist  alike  lay  at  last  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Catholic  House  of 
Austria.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  lell  the  Huguenots  of  France  at 
the  feet  of  a  Roman  Cardinal.  While  England  was  thrilling 
with  excitement  at  the  thought  that  her  own  hour  of  deadly 
peril  might  come  again,  as  it  had  come  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada, Charles  raised  Laud  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the 
excited  Protestantism  of  the  country.  Laud,  and  the  High  Church- 
men whom  ha  headed,  seemed  a  danger  more  really  formidable 
than  the  Popery  which  was  making  such  mighty  strides  abroad. 
They  were  traitors  at  home,  traitors  to  God  and  their  country  at 
once.     Their  aim  was  to  draw  the  Church  of  England  farther 
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awa^  from  the  Protestant  Chorches,  and  nearer  to  the  Church 
whiuh  Pi-otestsnts  regarded  aa  Babylon,  They  aped  Koman  cer- 
emonies. Cautiously  and  tentatively  they  were  introducing  Ro- 
man doctrine.  But  they  had  none  of  the  sacerdotal  independ- 
ence which  Rome  had  at  any  rate  preserved.  They  were  abject 
in  their  dependence  on  the  Crown.  Their  gratitude  for  the  Royal 
protection  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the  religions  instincts  of 
the  realm  showed  itself  in  their  erection  of  the. most  dangerous 
pretensions  of  the  monarchy  into  religious  dogmas.  Their  model, 
Bishop  Andrewes,declai-ed  James  to  have  been  inspired  by  God. 
They  preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worat  tyranny.  They 
declared  the  person  and  goods  of  the  subject  to  be  at  the  King's 
absolute  disposal.  They  turned  religion  mto  a  systematic  attack 
on  English  nberty.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  they  had  been  lit- 
tle more  than  a  knot  of  courtly  parsons  —  for  the  mans  of  the 
clergy,  like  their  flocks,  were  steady  Pnritans  —  but  the  well- 
known  energy  of  Laud  promised  a  speedy  increase  of  their  num- 
bers and  their  power.  Sober  men  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
every  pulpit  would  be  ringing  with  exhortations  to  passive  obedi- 
ence, with  denunciations  of  Calvinism  and  apologies  for  Rom& 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  Eliot  was  least 
fanatical  in  his  natural  bent,  but  the  religious  crisis  swept  away 
for  the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  "Danger 
enlarges  itself  in  so  great  a  measure,"  he  wrote  from  the  coun- 
try, "that  nothing  but  Heaven  shi-ouds  us  from  despair."  The 
House  met  in  the  same  temper.  The  first  business  it  called  up 
was  that  of  religion.  "The  Gospel,"  Eliot  bui-st  forth,  "is  that 
Ti'Uth  in  which  this  kingdom  has  been  happy  through  a  long  and 
rare  prosperity.  This  ground,  therefore,  let  us  lay  lor  a  founda- 
tion of  our  building,  that  that  Truth,  not  with  words,  but  with 
actions  we  will  maintain  I"  "  There  is  a  ceremony,"  he  went  on, 
"  used  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  standing  at  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it,  not  only  with 
their  bodies  upright,  but  with  their  swords  drawn.  Give  me 
leave  to  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable !"  The  Commons 
answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  vow.  They  avow- 
ed that  they  held  for  truth  that  sense  of  the  Articles  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament,  whioh  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church,  and 
the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  their  Church, 
had  been  delivered  unto  them.  But  the  debates  over  religion 
were  suddenly  interrupted.  The  Commons,  who  had  deferred  all 
grant  of  customs  tiil  the  wrong  done  in  the  illegal  levy  of  them 
was  redressed,  had  summoned  the  fanners  of  those  dues  to  the 
bar;  but  though  they  appeared,  they  pleaded  the  King's  com- 
mand as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to  answer.  The  Honse  was 
proceeding  to  a  protest,  when  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had 
received  a  Royal  order  to  adjourn.  Dissolution  was  clearly  at 
hand,  and  the  long-suppressed  indignation  broke  out  in  a  scene 
of  strange  disorder.  The  Speaker  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
while  Eiiot,  still  clinging  to  nis  great  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibilitVt  denounced  the  new  Treasurer  as  the  adviser  of  tbs 
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measure.  "KoDe  have  gone  about  to  break  Parliaments,"  he 
added,  in  vords  to  which  after  events  gave  a  terrible  Eignificaoce, 
"  but  in  the  end  Parliaments  have  broken  them."  The  doors 
were  locked,  and  in  spite  of  the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the  re- 
peated kDooking  of  the  usher  sent  by  Charles  to  summon  the 
Commons  to  his  presence  in  the  Lords  chamber,  and  of  the  gath- 
ering tomuit  within  the  House  itself,  the  loud  "Aye,  Aye"  of 
the  bulk  of  the  meiubers  supported  Eliot  in  his  last  vindication 
of  English  liberty.  By  successive  resolutiona  the  Commons  de- 
clared whosoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  what- 
ever minister  advised  the  levy  of  subsidies  not  granted  in  Parlia- 
ment, "a  capital  enemy  to  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth," 
snd  every  subject  voluntarily  complying  witii  illegal  acts  and  de- 
mands '^0.  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  same." 

SMllon  IV.-N«w  EBSland. 


beth  is  denciibed  in  FryDoe'ii  scumlona  "Canterbury's  Doom." 


The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629  marked  the  darkest 
hour  of  Protestantism,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  world  at 
large.  But  it  was  in  this  hour  of  despair  that  the  Puritans 
their  noblest  triumph.  They  "  turned,"  to  use  Canning's  words 
in  a  far  truer  and  grander  sense  than  that  which  he  gave  to  them — 
they  "  turned  to  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 
It  wail  during  the  years  of  tyranny  which  followed  the  close  of 
tba  third  Parliament  of  Charles  that  the  great  Puritan  emigration 
founded  the  States  of  New  England. 

The  Puritans  were  far  from  being  the  earliest  among  the  En- 
glish colonists  of  Xorth  Anienca.  There  was  little  in  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  world 
which  promised  well  for  freedom ;  its  earliest  resnlt,  indeed,  was 
to  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical 
of  the  Continental  powers,  and  to  ponr  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  into  the  treasury  of  Spain.  But  while  the  Spanish  galleons 
traversed  the  Southern  seas,  and  Spanish  settlers  claimed  the  sonth- 
ern  part  of  the  great  continent  for  the  Catholic  crown,  the  truer 
instinct  of  Englishmen  drew  them  to  the  rnder  and  more  barren 
districts  along  the  shore  of  Northern  America.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Columbus  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  bad  made  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Greenland ;  and 
two  years  before  the  great  navigator  reached  the  actual  mainland 
of  America,  a  Venetian  merchant,  John  Cabot,  who  dwelt  at  Bris- 
tol, had  landed  with  a  crew  of  English  sailore  among  the  icy  soli- 
tudes of  Labrador.  A  year  later  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing 
from  the  same  English  port  to  the  same  point  on  the  Ameiican 
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const,  pnslied  south  as  far  as  Maryland,  and  north  as  high  as  Had- 
HOn's  Bay.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  one  followed  in  the  track 
of  iheEe  bold  adventurere.  While  France  settled  its  Canadian 
colonigts  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Spain — already  mistress  of 
the  South — extended  its  dominions  as  far  northward  as  Florida, 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  limited  itself  to  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland. It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  men's 
thoughts  turned  again  to  the  discoveries  of  Cabot.  Frobisher,  in 
a  vessel  no  lai^er  than  a  man-of-war's  barge,  made  his  way  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador;  and  the  false  news  which  he  brought  back  of 
the  existence  of  gold  mines  there  drew  adventui'cr  afler  advent- 
urer among  the  icebergs  of  Hudson's  Straits.  Luckily  the  quest 
of  gold  proved  a  vain  one ;  and  the  nobler  spirits  among  those 
who  had  engaged  in  it  turned  to  plans  of  colonization.  But  the 
country,  vexed  by  long  winters  and  thinly  neopled  by  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  the  earlier  colonists. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a  settlement,  Sir  Humphry  Gif- 
beil,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned  homeward  again, 
to  find  his  fate  in  the  stormy  seas.  "We  are  as  near  to  Heavea 
by  sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heard  to  utter, 
ere  the  light  of  his  little  bark  was  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  An  expedition  sent  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Ralei^,  explored  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  the  country  they  discov- 
ered— a  country  where,  in  their  poetic  fancy,  "  men  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  Age  " — received  from  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin 
Queen,  the  name  ofVirgmia.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  of 
the  potato  into  Europe  dates  from  Raleigh's  discovery;  but  the 
energy  of  his  settlers  was  distracted  by  the  delusive  dream  of 
gold,  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  drove  them  from  the  coast, 
and  it  is  through  the  gratitude  of  later  times  for  what  he  strove 
to  do,  rather  than  for  what  he  did,  that  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  preserves  his  name.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  Chesapeake  was  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Jamea  the  First,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  conviction  of 
the  settlers  that  the  secret  of  the  Kew  World's  conquest  lay  sim- 
ply in  labor.  Among  the  hundi-ed  and  five  colonists  who  origi- 
nally landed,  forty-eight  were  gentlemen,  and  only  twelve  were 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  leader,  John  Smith,  however,  not  only- 
explored  the  vast  bay  of  Chesapeake  and  discovered  the  Potomac 
and  the  Susquehanna,  but  held  the  little  company  together  in  the 
face  of  famine  and  desertion  till  the  colonists  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  toil.  In  his  letter  to  the  colonizers  at  home  he  set  resolute- 
ly aside  the  dream  of  gold.  "Nothing  is  to  be  expected  thence," 
he  wrote  of  the  new  country, "  but  by  labor ;"  and  supplies  of  la- 
borers, aided  by  a  wise  allotment  of  lands  to  each  colonist,  secured 
after  five  years  of  struggle  the  fortunes  ofVirginia.  "Men  fell  to 
building  houses  and  planting  corn  ;"  the  very  streets  of  James- 
town, as  their  capital  was  called  from  the  reigning  sovereign,  were 
sown  with  tobacco;  and  in  fifteen  years  the  colony  nnrobered  fi*e 
thousand  souls. 

The  laws  and  representative  institutions  of  England  were  first 
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introduced  into  the  New  World  id  the  eettlemeiit  of  Virginia:  ten 
years  later  a  principle  as  unknown  to  England  as  it  was  to  tlie 
greater  part  of  Earope  found  its  home  in  a  Becond  colony,  which 
received  its  name  of  Marjland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  the  First.  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Stnart  counselors,  was  forced  by  his  conversion  to  CatholiciBm  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  himself  and  colonists  of  his  new  faith  in  the  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac,  and  around  the  head  of  the  Chesapealtf 
As  a  purely  Catholio  settlement  was  impossible,  he  resolved  to 
open  the  new  colony  to  men  of  every  feith.  "No  person  within 
this  province,"  ran  the  earliest  law  of  Maryland,  "  pi-ofessing  to 
believe  in  Jesns  Christ,  shall  be  in  any  ways  troubled,  molested, 
or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise 
thereof  Long,  however,  before  Lord  Baltimore's  settlement  in 
Maryland,  only  a  few  years  indeed  after  the  settlement  of  Smith 
in  Virginia,  the  little  church  ofBrownist  or  Independent  refugees, 
whom  we  saw  driven  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  Rotterdam,  had  re- 
solved to  quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
"World.  They  were  little  disheartened  by  the  tidings  of  suffering 
which  came  iiom  the  Virginian  settlement.  "We  are  well  wean- 
ed," wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson,  "  from  the  delicate  milk 
of  the  mother^countr^,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land:  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  togeth- 
er as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
-whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
onrselves  striutly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  eood  and  of  the 
-whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  snialT  things  can  dis- 
courage." Returning  from  Holland  to  Southampton,  they  started 
in  two  sroatl  vessels  for  the  new  land ;  bat  one  of  these  soon  put 
back,  and  only  its  companion,  the  Max^vscr^  a  bark  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  tons,  with  forty-one  emigrants  and  their  families  on 
board,  persisted  in  prosecuting  its  voyage.  The  little  company 
of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  aa  after-times  loved  to  call  them,  landed 
on  the  barren  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  a  spot  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  last  English  port  at  which 
they  touched.  They  had  soon  to  face  the  long, Tiard  winter  of  the 
North,  to  bear  sickness  and  famine :  even  when  these  years  of  toil 
and  suffering  had  passed,  there' was  a  time  when  "they  knew  not 
at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning."  Resolute  and  in- 
dustriona  as  they  were,  their  progress  was  very  slow ;  and  at  the 
end  often  years  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  But 
small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmly  established,  and  the 
struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over.  "Let  it  not  be  grievous 
unto  yon,"  some  of  their  brethren  had  written  from  England  to 
the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  "  that  yon  have 
been  instrnmental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall 
be  yours  to  the  world's  end." 

I<rom  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Puritans  were  fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settlement  in -North 
America.  The  sanction  of  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  raise  it 
into  a  colony;  and  the  aid  which  the  merchants  of  Boston,  in  Lin- 
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colnsliite,  gave  to  tite  realizatiou  of  this  project  was  acknowledged 
in  the  n&iue  of  its  capital.  £i«ht  days  before  announcing  faia  r»- 
solve  to  govern  hencefoith  witnout  Parliaments,  Charles  granted 
the  chaiter  which  established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and  by 
the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant  was  at  once  regarded  aa  a  Provi- 
dential call.  Out  of  the  failure  of  their  great  constitutional  strag- 
fie, and  the  pressing  danger  to  "godliness"  in  England,  rose  tho 
ream  of  a  laud  in  tne  West  where  relii^ion  and  liberty  coald  find 
a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The  third  Parliament  of  Charles  was 
hardly  dissolved,  when  "conclusions"  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  colony  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  were  oircnlating  among 
gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  conntry  of  Massa- 
chasetts  were  talked  over  iu  every  Puritan  household.  The  pro- 
posal was  welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stem  enthusiasm  which  marked 
the  temper  of  the  time;  but  the  words  of  a  well-known  minister 
show  how  hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest  enthusiasts  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  land.  "I  shall  call  that  my  coun- 
try,"  said  John  Wintbrop,  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this  sort, 
"  where  I  may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dearest  friends."  The  answer  was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emi- 
gration  began  on  a  scale  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen. 
The  two  hundred  who  first  sailed  for  Salem  were  soon  followed  by 
Winthrop  himself  with  eight  hnndred  men ;  and  seven  hundred 
more  followed  ere  the  first  year  of  the  Royal  tyranny  had  run 
its  course.  Nor  were  the  emigrants,  like  the  earlier  colonists  of 
the  South,  " broken  men,"  adventarcrs,  bankrupts,  criminals;  or 
simply  poor  men  and  artisans,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
Mayftoieer.  They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  professional  and 
middle  classes ;  some  of  them  men  of  larae  landed  estate,  some 
zealous  clergymen  like  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams,  some 
shrewd  London  lawyers  or  young  scholars  irom  Oxford.  The 
bulk  were  i^od-fearing  farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  eastern 
counties,  "fhey  desired, in  fact,"only  the  best"  as  sharers  in  their 
enterprise ;  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland  not  by  earthly 
want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of  adventure,  but  by 
the  fe.ir  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly  worship.  But  strong  as 
was  their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they  tore  them- 
selves from  their  English  homes.  "  Farewell,  dear  England  ]"  waa 
the  cry  which  burst  from  the  first  little  company  of  emigrants  aa 
its  shores  faded  from  their  sight.  *'  Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthrop's 
followers  to  the  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind, "  shall  be 
fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be 
in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness." 

During  the  next  two  years,  as  the  sudden  terror  which  bad 
found  so  violent  an  outlet  in  Eliot's  warnings  died  for  the  mo- 
ment away,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  emiirration.  Bnt  the  measures 
of  Land  soon  revived  the  panic  of  the  Puritans.  The  shrewdness 
of  James  had  read  the  very  heart  of  the  man,  when  Buokinghara 
pressed  for  his  first  advancement  to  the  see  of  St, Asaph.  "He 
hath  a  restless  spirit,"  said  the  old  King, "  which  can  not  see  when 
.  things  are  well,  bnt  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  matters 
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to  a  pitch  of  reformation  fioatins  in  his  own  brain.  Take  him 
wilh  you,  but  by  my  soul  you  will  repent  it."  Cold,  pedantic,  ri- 
(llculuus,  Buperatiiious  as  he  was  (he  notes  in  his  diary  the  entry 
of  a  robiit-rtdbitnst  into  his  study  as  a  matter  of  grave  moment), 
William  Laud  I'oae  out  of  the  mass  of  court-prelates  by  his  indus- 
try, hia  personal  unselfishness,  his  remarkable  capacity  for  admin- 
istration. At  a  later  period,  when  immersed  in  State  business,  he 
fonnd  time  to  acquire  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  commercial  a,i~ 
fairs  that  the  London  merchants  themselves  owned  him  a  master 
in  matters  of  trade.  But  his  real  influence  was  derived  from  the 
nnity  of  hia  purpose.  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a  clear,  narrow 
mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the  realization  of  a  single  aim.  His 
resolve  was  to  raise  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  real  position  aa  a  branch,  tboagh  a  reformed  branch,  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world ;  protesting  alike 
against  the  innovations  of  Rome  and  the  innovations  of  Calvin, 
and  baaing  its  doctrines  and  usages  on  those  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion  in  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  Council  of  Ktctea. 
The  first  step  in  the  realization  ot  such  a  theory  was  the  severance 
of  whatever  ties  had  hitherto  united  the  English  Church  to  the 
Reformed  Churchea  of  the  Continent.  In  Laud'a  view  episcopal 
snccession  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  by  their  rejection 
of  bishops  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniatic  Churches  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  had  ceased  to  be  Churches  at  all.  The  fi'eedom  of 
worship  therefore  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees from  France,  or  the  Walloons  from  Flanders,  was  suddenly 
withdrawn ;  and  the  requirement  of  conformity  with  the  Anglican 
ritual  drove  them  in  crowds  from  the  sonthern  porta  to  seek  toler- 
ation in  Holland.  The  same  conformity  waa  required  from  the 
English  soldiers  and  merchants  abroad,  who  had  hitherto  attend- 
ed without  scruple  the  services  of  the  Calviniatic  Churches.  The 
English  embassador  in  Paris  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Huguenot 
conventicle  at  Charenton.  As  Land  drew  further  from  the  Prot- 
eatantB  of  the  Continent,  he  di-ew,  conscionaly  or  n  neon  scion  sly, 
nearer  to  Rome.  His  theory  owned  Rome  aa  a  true  branch  of  the 
Church,  though  severed  from  that  of  England  by  errors  and  inno- 
vationa  against  which  Land  vigorously  protested.  But  with  the 
removal  of  these  obstacles  reunion  would  naturally  follow,  and  hie 
dream  was  that  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  ever  since  the  Ref- 
ormation had  parted  the  two  Churches.  The  secret  offer  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat  proved  Rome's  sense  that  Laud  was  doing  his  work  for 
her;  while  his  rejection  of  it,  and  his  own  reiterated  protestations, 
prove  eqnally  that  he  was  doinz  It  unconsciously.  Union  with 
the  great  body  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  a  work  which 
only  time  could  bring  about,  but  for  which  he  could  prepare  the 
Choroh  of  England  by  raising  it  to  a  higher  standard  of  Catholic 
feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The  great  obstacle  in  his  way  wa« 
the  Poritsnism  of  nine  tenths  of  the  English  people,  and  on  Puri- 
tanism he  made  war  without  mercy.  No  sooner  had  bis  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Cantcrbnry  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  than  be  (iirnei:1  the  High  Commission  into  a  standing  at- 
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tack  on  the  Puritan  ministera.  Rectors  and  vicars  were  scolded, 
suspended,  deprived  for  "  Gospel  preaching."  The  nse  of  the  sur- 
plice and  the  ceremonies  most  oficnsire  to  Puritan  feeling  were 
enforced  in  every  parish.  The  lectures  founded  in  towns  which 
were  the  favorite  posts  of  Puritan  preachers  were  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. Thoy  found  a  refuge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  Archbishop  withdrew  from  the  country  gentlemen  the  privi- 
lege of  keepiug  chaplains,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As 
parishes  became  vacant  the  High  Church  bishops  filed  them  with 
men  who  denounced  Calvinism,  and  declared  passive  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  to  be  part  of  tlie  law  of  God.  The  Puritans  soon 
felt  the  stress  of  this  process,  and  endeavored  to  meet  it  by  buying 
up  the  appropriatioiTs  of  livings,  and  securing  through  feeoffees  a 
succession  of  Protestant  miulstera  in  the  parisheB  of  which  they 
were  patrons;  but  Laud  cited  the  feeoSees  into  the  Stnr-Ch amber, 
and  roughly  put  an  end  to  them.  Nor  was  the  persecution  confined 
to  the  clergy.  Under  the  two  last  reigns  the  small  pocket  Bibles 
called  the  Geneva  Bibles  had  become  universally  popular  among 
English  laymen ;  bnt  their  marginal  notes  were  found  to  savor  of 
Calvinism,  and  their  importation  was  prohibited.  The  habit  of 
receiving  the  communion  in  a  sitting  posture  had  become  com- 
mon, but  kneeling  was  now  enforced,  and  hundreds  were  exconv- 
miinicated  for  I'efusing  to  comply  with  the  injunction,  A  more 
galling  means  of  annoyance  was  found  in  the  different  views  of 
the  two  raligious  parties  on  the  subject  of  Sunday.  The  Puritans 
identified  the  Lord's  day  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  transferred 
to  the  one  the  strict  observances  which  were  required  for  the  oth- 
er. The  Laudian  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  simply  as 
one  among  the  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  flocks 
in  the  pastimes  and  the  recreations  after  service  which  had  been 
common  before  the  Reformation,  The  Crown  uuder  James  had 
taken  pait  with  the  High  Churchmen,  and  had  issued  a  "  Book  of 
Sports  "which  recommended  ceitain  games  as  lawful  and  desira- 
ble on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Parliament,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  stoutly  on  the  other  side,  and  had  forbidden  Sunday  pastimes 
by  statute.  The  general  religious  sense  of  the  country  was  un- 
doubtedly tending  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  day,  when  Laad 
brought  the  contest  to  a  sudden  issue.  He  summoned  the  Chief- 
Justice,  Richardson,  who  bad  enfoixied  the  statute  in  the  western 
shires,  to  the  Council-table,  and  rated  bini  so  violently  that  the  old 
man  came  out  complainiug  he  had  been  all  bnt  choked  by  a  pair 
of  lawn  sleeves.  He  then  ordered  every  minister  to  read  the  Roy- 
al declaration  in  favor  of  Sunday  pastimes  from  the  pulpit.  One 
Puritan  minister  bad  the  wit  to  obey,  and  to  close  the  reading 
with  the  significant  hint — "  You  have  heard  read,  good  people,  both 
the  commandment  of  God  and  the  commandment  of  man  I  Obey 
which  you  please."  Bnt  the  bulk  refused  to  comply  with  the  Arcb- 
bisliops  will.  The  result  followed  at  which  Laud  no  doubt  had 
aimed.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  ministers  were  cited  before  the  High 
Commission,  and  silenced  or  deprived.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
alone  thirty  parochial  ministers  were  expelled  from  their  cures. 
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The  suppression  of  Puritanism'  in  the  ranlts  of  the  clergy  was 
only  a  pi-eiiminftry  to  the  real  worlt  on  which  the  Archbishop's 
mind  was  set,  the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunion  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  a  Catholic  standard  in  doctrine  and  ritual 
Lauil  publicly  avowed  his  preference  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married 
priesthood.  Some  of  the  bishops,  and  a  large  part  of  the  new 
clei^y  who  occupied  the  posts  from  which  the  Puritan  ministers 
had  been  driven,  advocated  doctrines  and  oustoms  which  the  lie- 
fonners  had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry ;  the  practice,  for  instance, 
of  auricular  confession,  a  real  presence  in  the  ^icrament,  or  prayers 
tor  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montagu,  was  in  heart  a  convert  to 
liome,  Another,  Goodman,  died  aclcnowledgiog  himself  a  Papist. 
Meanwhile  Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  efiorts  to  raise  the  civil 
and  political  status  of  the  clergy  to  the  point  which  it  had  readi- 
ed ere  the  fatal  blow  of  the  Reformation  fell  on  the  priesthood. 
Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum,  containing  a  copy  of  such  records  in  the  Totver  as  con- 
cerned the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compilation  was  entered 
in  the  Archbishop's  diary  as  one  among  the  "twenty-one  things 
which  I  have  projected  to  do  if  God  bless  me  in  them,"  and  as 
among  the  fifleen  to  which  before  his  fait  he  had  been  enabled  to 
fidd  bis  emphatic  "done."  The  power  of  tb«  Bishops'  Courts, 
which  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage. 
lu  1636  he  was  able  to  induce  the  Kiug  to  raise  a  prelate,  J u son, 
Bisliop  of  London,  to  the  highest  civilpost  in  the  realm,  that  of 
Lor<i  High  Treasurer.  "Ko  Churchmau  had  it  since  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time,"  Laud  cgmments  proudly.  "I  pray  God  bless  him 
to  carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may  have  honor,  and  the  State 
service  and  content  by  it.  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
up  themselves,  under  God  I  can  do  no  more."  As  he  aimed  at  a 
higher  standard  of  Catholicism  in  the  clergy,  so  he  aimed  at  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in  public  worship. 
His  conduct  in  bis  own  house  at  Lambeth  brings  out  with  singular 
vividness  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  threw  himself  across 
the  religious  instincts  of  a  time  when  the  spiritual  aspect  of  wor- 
ship was  overpowering  in  most  men's  minds  its  lesthetic  and  de- 
votional sides.  Men  noted  as  a  fatal  omen  the  accident  which 
marked  his  first  entry  into  Lambeth ;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat 
upset  in  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  though  the  horses  and  serv- 
ants were  saved,  the  Archbishop's  coach  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames.  But  no  omen,  oarefully  as  he  might  note  it, 
brought  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  bold,  narrow  mind  of  the 
new  Primate.  His  fii-st  act,  he  boasted,  was  the  setting  about  a 
restoration  of  hia  chapel ;  and,  as  Laud  managed  it,  his  restoration 
was  the  simple  undoing  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  by  bis 

Eredecessors  since  the  Ileformation.  Iti  Edward's  time  iconoclasm 
td  dashed  the  stained  glass  from  its  windows ;  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  communion  table  had  been  moved  into  the  middle  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  probably  Abbot  who  had  abolished  the  organ  and 
choir.  Abbot,  indeed,  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts 
at  a  higher  ceremonial    If  cither  ho  nor  his  household  would  bov 
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at  tlie  name  of  Christ.  The  credence  table  had  disappeared. 
Copes,  still  in  nse  at  the  commanion  in  Parker's  day,  had  ceased 
to  be  used  in  Laud's.  Bare  as  its  worship  was,  however,  the  chapel 
of  Lambeth  Hoase  vaa  one  of  the  most  conspicaons  amoog  the 
ecoleai&stical  buildings  of  the  time ;  it  had  seen  the  daily  worship 
of  every  Primate  since  Cranmer,  and  was  a  place  "  whither  manv 
of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as  well 
strangers  as  natives,  usually  resorted."  But  to  Laud  its  state 
seemed  intolerable.  With  charaoteristio  enei^y  he  aided  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  i-eplacement  of  the  painted  glass  in  its  windows, 
and  racked  his  wits  in  piecing  the  fragments  together.  The 
glazier  was  scandalized  by  the  Primate's  express  command  to  re- 
pair and  set  up  again  the  "  broken  crucifix  '*  in  the  east  window. 
The  boly  table  was  removed  from  the  centre,  and  set  altarwise 
against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a  cloth  of  arras  behind  it,  on  which 
was  embroidered  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  elaborate 
woodwork  of  the  screen,  the  rich  copes  of  the  chaplain,  the  silver 
candlesticks,  the  credence  table,  tlio  organ  and  the  choir,  the 
stately  ritual,  the  bowings  at  the  sacred  name,  the  genuflexions 
to  the  altar,  made  the  chapel  at  last  such  a  model  of  worship  as 
Laud  desired.  If  he  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devotion 
in  other  quarters,  he  exacted  as  much  as  he  could.  Bowing  to  the 
altar  was  introduced  in  all  cathedi-al  churches.  A  royal  injunc- 
tion ordered  the  removal  of  the  communion  table,  which  for  the 
last  haltMientury  or  more  had  in  almost  every  parish  chni'cb  stood 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  aisle,  back  to  its  pre-Ileformation  position  in 
tlie  chancel,  and  secured  it  from  profanation  by  a  rail.  The  re- 
moval implied,  and  was  understood  to  imply,  a  recognition  of  the 
Iteal  Presence,  and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  which  Englishmen 
generally  held  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  But,  strenuous  as  was 
the  resistance  Laud  encountered,  his  pertinacity  and  severity 
warred  it  down.  Vicars  who  denounced  the  change  from  their 
pulpits  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
Churchwardens  who  refused  or  delayea  to  obey  the  injunction 
were  rated  at  the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  com- 
pliance. 

In  their  last  Remonstrance  to  the  King,  the  Commons  bad  de- 
nounced Laud  as  the  chief  assailant  of  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy  showed 
him  bent  upon  justifying  the  accusation.  His  policy  was  no  long- 
er the  purely  conservative  policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgift;  it  was 
aggressive  and  revolutionary.  His  "  new  counsels"  threw  what- 
ever force  there  was  in  the  tecltng  of  conservatism  into  the  hands 
of  the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Puritan  who  now  seemed  to  be  de- 
fending the  old  character  of  the  Church  of  England  against  its 
Primate's  attacks.  But  backed  as  Land  was  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  every  day.  "Hie  Puri- 
tan saw  his  ministers  silenced  or  deprived,  his  Sabbath  profaned, 
the  most  sacred  act  of  his  worship  brought  near,  as  he  fancied,  to 
the  Roman  mass.  Roman  doctrine  met  him  from  the  pulpit, 
Roman  practices  mot  him  in  the  Chni-cli.     We  can  hardly  wonder 
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that  with  Bucb  a  world  aroand  tbem  "  godly  people  in  England 
began  to  apprehend  a  epeoial  band  of  Providence  in  raieing  this 
plantation"  in  Massachusetts;  "and  their  hearts  were  generally 
stirred  to  coine  over."  It  was  in  vain  that  weaker  men  returned 
tobrinv  news  of  hardships  and  dangers,  and  told  bow  two  hun- 
dred of  the  new-comers  bad  perished  with  their  first  winter.  A 
letter  from  Winthrop  told  how  the  rest  toiled  manfully  on.  **  We 
.  now  enjoy  God  -and  Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  those  at  home, 
"and  is  not  that  enoogh?  I  thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here 
as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming.  I  would  not  have  altered  my 
course  though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had 
more  content  of  mind,"  With  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
Paritanisin,  its  bigotry  and  narrowness  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
too.  Roger  Williams,  a  yonng  minister  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  was  driven  from  the  new  settlement,  to 
become  a  preacher  among  the  scttlera  of  Rhode  Island,  The 
bitter  resentment  stirred  in  the  emigrants  by  persecntion  at  home 
was  seen  in  their  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  their  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  intensity  of  its  relig- 
iooa  sentiments  turned  the  colony  into  a  theocracy.  "  To  the  end 
that  the  body  of  the  Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and 
good  men,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  for  the  time  to  come 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but 
nnch  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  chnrches  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same."  As  Laud's  hands  grew  heavier,  the  number  of  Puritan 
emigrants  rose  fast.  Three  thousand  Dew  colonists  arrived  from 
England  in  a  single  year.  The  landing  of  Harry  Vane,  the  son  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  destined  to  play  one  of  the  first  parts  in 
the  coming  revolution,  seemed  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  very 
heads  of  the  Puritan  movement.  The  story  that  a  Royal  embargo 
alone  prevented  Cromwell  from  crossing  the  seas  is  probably  un- 
founded, but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  great  change  which 
followed  on  the  9ootch  rising  prevented  the  flight  of  men  of  the 
highest  rank.  Lord  Warwick  secured  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  began 
negotiations  for  transferring  themselves  to  the  New  World. 
Hampden  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Narragnnsett.  The 
growing  stream  of  meaner  emigrants  marks  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  time.  Between  the  sailing  of  Winthrop's  expedition  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament — in  tlie  space,  that  is,  often 
or  eleven  years — two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had  fonnd  a  refuge  ' 
the  West. 


Section  v.— The  TrrMlnr.    1629—1640. 

[Juftorifiei. — For  the  genem)  erenu  of  th«  time,  Me  pnrriaaB 
"NtraSbrd  Letters,"  and  the  Calendars  of  Domeitic  State  Papera  for  thia  period, 
|i<e  iu  real  hJElory.  "Baillie's  Letters''  tell  the  Btoryof  [he  Scotch  riving.  Gen- 
erally, Switch  affiii™  may  be  best  studied  in  Mr.  Burton's  ndniinible  "Hi»toi7<rf 
^'colland."  Portraits  r>f  Weston,  and  most  of  the  stfltestnen  of  Mx  period,  ma;  be 
fonnd  in  ib«  earlier  part  of  Clarendon'i  "Hiitoi7  of  the  HebeUion."] 
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At  the  opening;  of  his  Third  Parliament  Charles  had  hinted  io 
ominouB  woida  that  the  contiimaDce  of  Parliament  at  all  depend* 
ed  on  its  compliance  with  his  will.  "If  you  do  not  your  duty," 
said  the  King,  "  mine  would  then  order  me  to  use  those  other 
means  whicli  God  has  put  into  my  hand."  The  threat,  however, 
failed  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ominous 
words  passed  into  a  settled  policy.  "We  have  showed,"  said  a 
Prociaination  which  followed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Houaes, 
"by  our  frequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  to  the  use  of  Par- 
liament ;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  fur  the  present  driven  us  un- 
willingly out  of  that  coui'se,  we  shall  account  it  uresumptioD  for 
any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliament." 

^o  Parliament,  in  fact,  met  for  eleven  years.  Bot  it  would  be 
unjust  to  charge  the  King  at  the  outset  of  this  period  with  any 
definite  scheme  of  eatabllBhing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  older  constitution  of  the  realm.  lie  "  hated 
the  very  name  of  Parliament s,"  but  in  spite  of  his  hate  he  bad  do 
settled  purpose  of  abolishing  them.  His  belief  was  that  England 
would  in  time  I'ecover  its  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  might 
re-assemble  without  inconvenience  to  the  Crowu.  In  the  interval, 
however  long  it  might  be,  he  proposed  to  govern  siiigile-hauded 
by  the  use  of  "those  means  which  God  had  pnt  into  his  hands." 
Resistance,  indeed,  he  was  resolved  to  put  down.  The  leaders  of 
the  conntry  party  in  the  last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison; 
and  Eliot  died,  the  first  martyr  of  English  liberty,  in  the  Tower. 
Men  wei-e  forbiddea  to  epeak  of  the  re-assembling  of  a  Parliament. 
Laud  w.is  encouraged  to  break  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
Puritans  by  the  enforcement  of  religious  uniformity.  But  hero 
the  King  stopped.  The  oppoitnnity  which  might  have  suggested 
dreams  of  organized  despotism  to  a  Riohelieu,  suggested  only 
meanB  of  filling  the  Exchequer  to  Charles.  He  had  in  truth  nei- 
ther the  grander  nor  the  meaner  iustincts  of  the  bom  tyrant.  lie 
did  not  seek  to  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people,  because 
be  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  set  up  no  standing  army  to  se- 
cure it,  partly  because  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his 
f^th  in  his  position  was  such  that  he  never  dreamed  of  any  effect- 
ual resistance.  His  expedients  for  fi'eeing  the  Ci-own  fiom  that 
dependence  on  Parliaments  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign 
revolted  were  simply  peace  and  economy.  To  secure  the  first  he 
sacrificed  an  oppoi'tunity  greater  than  ever  his  father  had  trodden 
under  foot.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  in  Germany  were 
suddenly  reversed  at  this  juncture  by  the  appearance  of  Gustavus 
AdolphuB,  with  a  Swedish  army,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  Tilly- 
was  defeated  and  slain;  the  Catholic  League  humbled  in  thedast; 
Munich,  the  capital  of  its  Bavarian  leader,  occupied  by  the  Snred- 
bh  army,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Korth  Germany  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  soldiery;  while  the  Emperor  himself^ 
trembling  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  driven  to  call  for  aid 
from  Wallenstein,  an  adventurer  whose  ambition  he  dreaded,  but 
whoso  army  could  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Protestaot  ootf 
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qacror.  The  rain  that  James  had  wrought  was  snddenly  avuit- 
ed;  but  the  victories  of  Protestantism  had  no  more  power  to  draw 
Charles  out  of  the  petty  circle  of  his  politics  at  home  tlian  its  de- 
feats bad  had  power  to  draw  James  out  of  the  cirole  of  his  im- 
becile diplomacy.  To  support  Gustavus  by  arms,  or  even  by  an 
imposing  neutrality,  meant  a  charge  on  the  Royal  Treasury  which 
necessitated  a  freah  appeal  to  the  Commons ;  and  this  appeal 
Cliarles  was  resolved  oever  to  make.  At  the  very  crisis  of  the 
struggle  therefoi-e  he  patched  up  a  hasty  peace  with  both  the 
i<ro  great  Catholio  powers  of  ]<  ranoe  and  Spain,  and  fell  back 
from  any  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  pressing  question  of  reve- 
nae.  The  debt  was  a  larse  one ;  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
Crown,  unaided  by  Parliamentary  supplies,  was  ntttii'ly  inadc- 
quate  to  meet  its  ordinary  espenditare.  Charles  was  himself 
frngal  and  laborious ;  and  the  adminiBtration  of  Weston,  the  new 
Lord  Treasurer,  whom  he  creitted  £arl  of  Portland,  contrasted 
adyantacreously  with  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  govern- 
ment nnder  Buckingham.  But  economy  failed  to  close  the  yawn- 
ing gnlf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  course  into  which  Charles  was 
driven  by  the  financial  pressure  showed  with  bow  wise  a  |>re- 
tcience  the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbitrary  taxation 
as  the  chief  danger  to  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  oarions  to  see  to  what  shitts  tho  Royal  pride  was  driven 
in  its  effort  at  once  to  fill  the  Eschecjuer,  and  yet  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  it  could,  any  direct  breach  gf  constitutional  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormant 
povers  of  the  prerogative  were  strained  to  their  utmost.  The 
right  of  th6  Crown  to  force  knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was 
revived,  in  order  to  sqneeze  tbera  into  composition  for  the  refusal 
of  it.  Fines  were  levied  on  them  for  the  redress  of  defects  in 
their  title-deeds.  A  Commission  of  the  Forests  exacted  large 
luma  from  the  neighboring  landowners  for  their  encroachments 
on  Crown  lands.  London,  tho  special  object  of  courtly  dislike, 
wi  accouDt  of  its  stubborn  Puritanism,  was  brought  within  the 
sweep  of  Royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal  proc- 
lamation which  James  had  issued,  prohibiting  its  extension. 
£very  house  throughout  the  large  suburban  districts  in  which 
tlie  prohibition  had  been  disregarded  was  only  saved  from  demo- 
lition by  the  payment  of  three  yeara'  rental  to  the  Crown.  The 
Treasury  gained  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  this  clever  stroke, 
and  Charles  gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  great  city  whose 
strength  and  resonrces  were  fatal  to  him  in  the  coming  war. 
Though  the  Catholics  were  no  longer  troubled  by  any  active  per- 
secution, and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  in  heart  a  Papist,  the  pen- 
ury of  the  Exchequer  forced  the  Crown  to  maintain  the  old  sys- 
tem of  fines  for  "recusancv."  Vexatious  measures  of  extortion 
such  as  these  were  far  less'hurtful  to  the  State  than  the  conver- 
won  of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the  Royal  necessities  by 
means  of  the  Star-Chambcr.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Coun- 
I'il  had  been  revived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Wolsey  as  a  check  on 
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the  nobles;  and  it  hnd  received  great  development,  especially  on 
the  side  of  criminal  law,  during  the  Tndor  reigns.  Forgery,  per- 
jary,  riot,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy  were  the 
chief  offenses  cognizable  in  this  court;  but  its  scope  extended  to 
every  misdemeanor,  and  esueoially  to  charges  where,  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  common  law  or  the  power  of  ofienders,  justice 
was  baffled  in  the  lower  courts.  Its  process  resembled  that  of 
[Chancery:  it  usually  acted  on  an  infoiTnation  laid  before  it  by 
the  King's  Attorney.  Both  witnesses  and  accused  were  examined 
on  oath  by  special  interrogatories,  and  the  court  was  at  liberty 
to  adjudge  any  puaishment  short  of  death.  The  possession  ot* 
such  a  weapon  would  have  been  fatal  to  liberty  under  a  great 
tTrant;  nnder  Charles  it  was  tamed  simply  to  the  profit  of  the 
Hxchequer.  Large  numbers  of  oases  which  would  ordinarily  have 
come  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Low  were  called  before  the 
Star-Chamber,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  for  the 
Crown.  The  same  motive  accounts  for  the  enormous  penalties 
which  were  exacted  for  offenses  of  a  trivial  character.  The  mar- 
riage of  a  gentleman  with  his  niece  was  pnnished  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  fines  of  foar  and  tive  thousand 
pounds  were  awarded  for  brawls  between  lords  of  the  Court. 
Money  for  the  fleet  was  procured  by  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative 
which  led  afterward  to  the  great  contest  over  ship-money.  The 
legal  research  of  Noy,  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  found 
precedents  among  the  recoi-ds  in  the  Tower  for  the  provision  of 
ships  for  the  King's  use  by  the  port-towns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  their  equipment  by  the  maritime  counties. 
The  precedents  dated  from  times  when  no  permanent  fleet  exist- 
ed, and  when  sea  warfare  was  waged  by  vessels  lent  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  varions  ports.  But  they  were  seized  as  a  means  of 
equipping  a  permanent  navy  without  cost  to  the  Escheqner;  and 
the  writs  which  were  issued  to  London  and  the  chief  Knglish 
ports  were  enforced  by  fine  and  impriBonment.  Shifts  of  this 
kind,  however,  did  little  to  fill  the  Treasury,  great  as  was  tho 
annoyance  they  caused.  Charles  was  driven  from  courses  of 
doubtful  legality  to  a  more  open  defiance  of  law.  Monopolies, 
abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament  un- 
der James,  and  denounced  witli  his  own  assent  in  the  Petition  of 
Right,  were  revived  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than  had  been 
seen  before,  the  companies  who  undertook  them  paying  a  fixed 
duty  on  their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the  original  con- 
cession of  the  monopoly.  Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  consnmption,  fell  into  the  hands  of  monopolists, 
and  rose  in  price  out  of  all  pi-oportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the 
Crown.  "Ihey  sup  in  our  cup,"  Colepepper  said  afterward  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  "  they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire; 
we  find  them  in  the  dye-fat,  the  wash-bowls,  and  the  powdering 
tub.  They  share  with  the  cutler  in  his  box.  They  have  marked 
and  sealed  us  from  bead  to  foot"  Nothing,  indeed,  better  marks 
the  character  of  Charles  than  his  conduct  as  to  the  Petition  of 
Right.    He  had  given  his  assent  to  it,  he  was  fond  of  bidding 
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Parliament  rely  od  his  "  Royal  trorcl "  but  the  thought  of  iiis      Sio. 
pledge  Beems  never  to  have  troubled  bim  fur  an  instant.     From        ^ 
[he  moment  he  began  his  career  of  government  witbont  a  Parlia-    ^■•j 
meot  every  one  of  the  abuses  he  had  promised  to  abolish,  anch  as      km 
illegal  imprisonment  or  tampering  with  the  judges,  was  i-esorted        — 
to  aa  a  matter  of  coarse.    Uis  penury,  in  spite  of  the  financial  ex- 
pedients we  have  described,  drove  him  inevitably  on  to  the  fatal 
rock  of  illegal  taxation.    The  ezaction  of  Customs  duties  went  on 
as  of  old  at  the  ports.     Writs  were  issued  for  the  levy  of  "  be- 
nevolences" from  the  shirea     The  resistance  of  the  London  mer- 
chants was  roughly  put  down  by  the  Star-Chamber.    Chambers, 
an  alderman  of  London,  who  complained  bitterly  that  men  were 
worse  off  in  Turkey  than  in  England,  was  ruined  by  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  died  broken-hearted  in  prison.    The  free- 
holders oi  the  counties  were  more  diffionlt  to  deal  with.    When  , 
those  of  Cornwall  were  called  together  at  Bodmin  to  contribute     ^^ 
to  a  voluntary  loan,  half  the  hundreds  refused,  and  the  yield  of 
the  rest  came  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds     One  of 
the  Comishmen  has  left  an  amusing  record  of  the  scene  before  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan.    "  Some  with 
great  words  and  threateningii,  some  with  persuasions,"  he  says,  \ 
"  were  drawn  to  it.    I  was  like  to  have  been  complimented  out    y"^ 
of  my  money;  but  knowing  with  whom  I  bad  to  deal,  I  held,  when 
I  talked  with  them,  my  hands  last  in  my  pockets." 

Vexatious  indeed  and  illegal  as  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Btr«S! 
Crown,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  apprehension  of  any 
permanent  danger  to  freedom  in  the  country  at  lai^  To  those 
who  read  the  letters  of  the  time  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  general  faith  of  their  writers  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  the  Law.  Charles  was  obstinate,  bat  obstinacy  was  too 
common  a  foible  among  Englishmen  to  ronse  any  vehement  re- 
sentment. The  people  were  as  stubborn  as  their  King,  and  their 
political  sense  told  them  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  affairs 
must  shake  down  the  financial  labrio  which  Charles  was  slowly 
building  up,  and  force  him  back  on  subsidies  and  a  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  they  would  wait  for  better  days,  and  their  patience 
was  aided  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  TTie  long 
peace  was  producing  its  inevitaole  results  in  a  vast  extension  of 
commerce,  and  a  rise  of  manufactures  in  the  towns  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fresh  land  was  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  great  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  reclaiming  the  Fens. 
The  new  Wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  through  the  increase  of 
rent,  was  seen  in  the  splendor  of  the  houses  which  they  were  rais- 
ing. The  contrast  of  this  peace  and  prosperity  with  tiie  ruin  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Continent  afforded  a  ready  argument  to  the 
friends  of  the  King's  system.  So  tranquil  was  the  outer  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  that  in  Court  circles  all  sense  of  danger 
bad  disappeared.  "Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  pnvy 
councilors,"  says  May,  "would  ordmarily  laugh  when  the  word 
'liberty  of  the  subject '  was  named."  There  were  courtiers  bold 
enough  to  express  their  hope  that  "the  ^ing  would  never  need 
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any  more  Parliaments."  Bat  beneath  this  outer  calm,  **  the  coan- 
try,"  Clarendon  honestly  tells  us  while  eulogizing  the  peace,  "was 
full  of  pi'ide  and  mutiny  and  discontent."  Thousands,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  quitting  England  for  America.  The  gentry  held  aloof 
from  the  Court.  "The  common  people  in  the  generality  and  the 
country  freeholders  would  rationaUy  argue  of  their  own  rights  and 
the  oppressions  which  were  laid  npon  them."  If  Charles  was  con- 
tent to  deceive  himself,  there  was  one  man  among  hia  ministers 
who  saw  that  the  people  were  right  in  their  poliev  of  patience, 
and  that  unless  other  measures  were  taken  the  falirio  of  Hoyal 
despotism  would  fall  at  the  first  breath  of  adverse  fortune.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  a  great  Yorkshire  landowner,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  county  in  Parliament,  had  stood  for  years 
past  among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Country  party  in 
the  Commons.  But  from  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
public  his  passionate  desire  had  been  to  find  employment  in  the 
service  of  tne  Crown.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  he  was 
already  oonnected  with  the  Court,  he  had  secured  a  scat  in  Tork- 
Bhire  for  one  of  the  Royal  ministers,  and  was  believed  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  a  peerage.  But  the  consciousnees  of  political 
ability  which  spurred  his  ambition  roused  the  jealon^  of  Bnck- 
Ingham ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of  Wentworth  was  flung  by  re- 
peated stightfl  into  an  attitude  of  opposition,  which  his  eloquence 
— grander  in  its  sudden  outbursts,  though  lees  earnest  and  sus- 
tained, than  that  of  Eliot — soon  rendered  formidable.  But  his 
Catriotism  was  stiil  little  more  than  hostility  to  the  favorite,  and 
is  intrigues  at  Court  roused  Buckingham  to  crush,  by  a  signal 
insult,  the  rival  whose  genius  he  instinctively  dreaded.  While 
sitting  in  his  court  ns  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Wentworth  received 
the  announcement  of  hia  dismissal  from  office,  and  of  the  gift  of 
his  post  to  Sir  John  Savile,  his  rival  in  the  connty.  "  Since  they 
will  thus  weakly  breathe  on  me  a  seeming  disgrace  in  the  public 
face  of  my  country,"  he  said  with  a  characteristic  outburst  of  con- 
temptuous pride, "  I  shall  crave  leave  to  wipe  it  away  as  openly, 
as  easily  1"  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  front  of  the  Commons  m 
urging  the  Petition  of  RighL  Whether  in  that  crisis  of  Went- 
worth's  lifo'  some  nobler  impnlse,  some  true  passion  for  the  free- 
dom he  was  to  betray,  mingled  with  his  thirst  for  revenge,  it  ia 
hai'd  to  tell.  But  his  words  were  words  of  fire.  "  If  he  did  not 
faithfully  insist  for  the  common  liberty  of  the  enbjeot  to  be  pre- 
served whole  and  entire,"  it  was  thns  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches 
on  the  Petition, "it  was  his  desire  that  he  might  be  set  as  a  beacon 
on  a  hill  for  all  men  else  to  wonder  at." 

It  is  as  such  a  beacon  that  his  name  has  stood  from  that  Ume 
to  this.  The  death  of  Buckingham  had  no  sooner  removed  the 
obstacle  that  stood  between  his  ambition  and  the  end  at  which  it 
had  aimed  throng  bout,  than  the  cloak  of  patriotism  was  fiung  by. 
Wentworth  was  admitted  to  the  Koyal  Council,  and  as  he  took  - 
his  seat  at  the  board  he  promised  to  "  vindicate  the  Monarchy  for- 
ever from  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  So  great 
was  the  faith  in  his  zeal  and  power  which  he  knew  how  to  breathe 
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loto  his  Royal  master,  that  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerag«, 
and  rewarded  with  the  high  post  of  Loi-d  President  of  the  North. 
Charles  bad  good  ground  tor  this  rapid  confidence  in  his  new  min- 
ister. .  In  Wentworth — or  as  we  may  call  him  from  the  title  he 
assumed  at  the  dose  of  his  lite,  the  Earl  of  Strafford — the  very 
genius  of  tyranny  was  embodied.  He  was  far  too  clear-sighted 
to  shai-e  his  master's  belief  that  the  arbitrary  power  which  Charles 
was  wielding  formed  any  part  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  believe  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  wonid  so  change  the 
temper  of  Englishmen  as  to  reconcile  them  to  despotism.  He 
kuew  that  absolute  rule  was  a  new  thing  in  England,  and  that 
the  only  way  of  permanently  eatahliBbing  it  was  not  by  reasoning, 
or  by  the  force  of  custom,  but  by  tiie  force  of  fear.  His  system 
was  the  eipression  of  his  own  inner  temper;  and  the  dark,  gloomy 
countenance,  the  full,  heavy  eye,  which  meet  us  in  Strafford's  por- 
trait, are  the  best  commentary  on  his  policy  of  "Thorough."  It 
was  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  genius,  by  the  terror  his  "violence 
inspired  amid  the  meaner  men  whom  Buckingham  had  left,  by  the 

general  sense  of  his  power,  that  he  had  forced  himself  upon  the 
onrt.  He  had  none  of  the  small  arts  of  a  courtier.  His  air  was 
that  of  a  silent,  prond,  passionate  man ;  when  he  first  appeared  at 
Whitehall  his  rough  uncourtly  manners  provoked  a  smile  in  the 
Royal  circle,  but  the  smile  soon  died  into  a  general  hate.  The 
Queen,  frivolous  and  meddlesome  as  she  was,  detested  him;  bis  fel- 
low-ministers intrigued  against  him,  and  seised  on  his  hot  speeches 
iigainst  the  great  lords,  his  quarrels  with  the  Royal  honsehold,  his 
transports  of  passion  at  the  very  Council-table,  to  ruin  him  in  his 
master's  favor.  The  King  himself,  while  steadily  supporting  him 
against  his  rivals,  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  his  drifl. 
Charles  valued  him  as  an  administrator,  disdainful  of  private  ends, 
crushing  great  and  small  with  the  same  haughty  indifference  to 
men's  love  or  hate,  and  devoted  to  the  one  aim  of  building  up  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  in  his  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
great  struggle  with  freedom  which  be  saw  before  hmi,  of  building 
up  by  force  such  a  despotism  in  England  as  Richelieu  was  build- 
ing up  in  France,  and  of  thns  making  England  as  great  in  Europe 
as  Fi-ance  had  been  made  by  Richelieu,  he  could  look  for  little 
sympathy  and  less  help  from  the  King. 
'  Wentworth's  genius  turned  impatiently  to  a  sphere  whore  it 
could  act  alone,  untrammeled  by  the  hinderances  it  encountered 
t  home.  His  purpose  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest  by 
le  provision  of  a  iized  revenue,  a  1*86 nals,  fortresses,  and  a  stand- 
t;  army,  and  it  was  in  Ireland  that  he  resolved  to  find  them.  He 
cv  in  the  miserable  country  which  had  hitherto  been  a  drain 
fo3  the  resources  of  the  Crownthe  lever  he  needed  for  the  over- 
iirow  of  English  fraedom.  It  was  easy  by  the  balance  of  Catho- 
lic against  Protestant  to  make  both  parties  dependent  on  the 
Royal  authority;  the  rights  of  conquest,  which- in  Sti-afford's 
theory  vested  the  whole  land  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
Crown,  gave  him  a  large  field  ibr  his  administrative  ability ;  and 
tor    the  rest  he  trusted,  and  trusted  justly,  to  the  force  of  his 
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geniuH  and  of  his  will.  Id  a  few  years  after  bis  appointmeot  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  his  aiiu  seemed  all  but  realized.  "The  King," 
he  wrote  to  Laud,  "  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  world 
can  be."  Wentworth's  government,  indeed,  was  a  mere  rale  of 
terror.  Archbishop  Usher,  with  almost  every  name  which  we  can 
respect  in  the  island,  was  tlie  object  of  his  insnlt  and  oppression. 
His  tyranny  strode  over  all  legal  bounds.  A  few  insolent  words, 
construed  as  mutiny,  were  enousb  to  bring  Lord  Mountnorris 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  sentence  of  death. 
In  one  instance  Wentworth  stooped  to  use  his  power  for  the  basest 
personal  ends:  an  adulterous  passion  for  the  Chancellor's  dansh- 
ter-ia-law  led  him  to  order  that  peer  to  settle  his  estate  in  ner 
favor,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  deprive  him  of  office.  But  euch 
instances  were  rare.  His  tyranny  aimed  at  public  ends,  and  in 
Iraland  the  heavy  hand  of  a  single  despot  delivered  the  masaof 
the  people  at  any  rate  from  the  local  despotism  of  a  hundred 
masters.  The  Irish  landowners  were  for  toe  first  time  made  to 
feel  themselves  amenable  to  the  law.  Justice  waa  enforced,  out- 
rage  was  repressed,  the  condition  of  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent 
raised,  the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates  who  infested,  it.  The 
foundation  of  the  linen  manufacture  which  was  to  bring  wealth 
to  Ulster,  and  the  first  development  of  Irish  commerce,  date  from 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Wentworth.  But  good  government  was  only 
a  means  with  him  for  further  ends.  The  noblest  work  to  be  done 
in  Ireland  was  the  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Cath- 
olic and  Frat«stant,  and  an  obliteration  of  the  anger  and  thirst  for 
vengeance  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation.  Straf- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  angered  the  Protestants  by  a  toleration 
of  Catholic  worship  and  a  suspension  of  the  persecution  which  had 
feebly  begna  against  the  priesthood,  while  he  fed  the  irritation  of 
the  Catholics  by  schemes  for  a  Plantation  of  Counanght^  His 
whole  aim  was  to  encoui'age  a  disunion  which  left  both  parties 
dependent  for  support  and  protection  on  the  Crown,  It  waa  a 
policy  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  abont  the  honors  of  the  Irish 
Massacre,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  and  the  long  series  of  atroc- 
ities on  both  sides  which  make  the  story  of  the  country  he  ruined 
so  terrible  to  tell.  But  for  the  hour  it  lefl  Ireland  hetplesa  in  his 
hands.  He  had  doubled  the  revenne.  He  had  raised  an  acmy. 
He  felt  himself  strong  enough  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  panic  with 
which  Charles  heard  his  project,  to  summon  an  Irish  Farliament. 
Hia  aim  was  to  read  a  lesson  to  England  and  the  King,  by  showiq'- 
how  completely  that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament,  could  be  ina\ 
the  organ  of  the  Royal  will ;  and  his  anccess  was  complete.  T 
thirds,  indeed,  of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  cousisted  of  ,e 
representatives  of  wretched  villages,  the  poclcet-borongbs  of  le 
Crown ;  while  absent  peers  were  ioTceA  to  send  in  their  proxies  t> 
the  Council  to  be  used  at  its  pleasure.  Bat  precautions  were 
hardly  needed.  The  two  Houses  trembled  at  the  stem  master 
who  bade  their  members  not  let  the  King  "  find  them  mattering, 
or,  to  speak  it  more  truly,  mutinying  in  comers,"  and  voted  with 
a  perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  of  five  thou- 
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sand  foot  and  five  hondred  borse.  Even  had  the  subsidy  been  re- 
fused, the  result  would  have  been  the  aamo.  "I  would  undertake," 
wi'Ote  Strafibrd,  "upon  the  peril  of  my  haad,  to  make  the  Kinpf'e 
array  able  to  sabaiat  and  to  provide  for  itself  among  them  with- 
out their  help." 

While  Strafford  was  thus  working;  out  hie  system  of  "Thor- 
ough" on  one  eide  of  St.  George's  Channel,  it  was  being  carried 
out  on  the  other  by  a  mind  inferior,  indeed,  to  his  own  in  genius, 
bat  almost  equal  to  it  in  courage  and  tenacity.  On  the  death  of 
Weston,  Laud  became  virtually  first  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the 
English  Council-board.  We  have  already  seen  witli  what  a  reck- 
less and  unsorupulons  activity  he  was  crushing  Puritanism  in  the 
English  Church,  and  driving  Puritan  ministers  from  English  pul- 
pits; and  in  this  work  his  new  position  enabled  him  to  back  the 
anthority  of  the  High  Commission  b^  the  terrors  of  the  Star- 
Cbamber.  It  was  a  work,  indeed,  which  to  Laud's  mind  was  at 
once  civil  and  religious  :  iie  had  allied  the  cause  of  ecoleeiastical 
dogmatism  with  that  of  absolutism  in  the  State;  and,  while  bor- 
rowing the  power  of  the  Crown  to  crush  eoclesiastioal  liberty,  he 
brought  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  bear  on  the  ruin  of  civil 
freedom.  But  his  power  stopped  at  the  Scotch  frontier.  Across 
the  Border  stood  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  without  a  ritual,  mod- 
eled on  tbe  doctrine  and  system  of  Geneva,  Calvinisb  in  teaching 
and  in  government.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  Church  gave 
countenance  to  English  Puritanism,  and  threatened  in  any  hour 
of  ecclesiastical  weakness  to  bring  a  Presbyterian  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Church  of  England.  With  Scotland,  indeed,  Land 
conld  only  deal  indirectly  through  Charles,  for  the  King  was  jeal- 
ous of  any  interference  of  his  English  ministers  or  Parliament 
with  his  Northern  kingdom.  But  Charles  was  himself  earnest 
to  deal  with  it.  He  had  imbibed  his  father's  hatred  of  tbe  Pi-es- 
byteriao  system,  and  from  tbe  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  been 
making  advance  after  advance  toward  the  re  •establishment  of 
Episcopacy.  To  understand,  however,  what  had  been  done,  and 
the  relations  which  had  by  this  time  grown  np  between  Scotland 
and  its  King,  we  must  take  up  again  the  brief  thread  of  its  history 
which  we  broke  at  the  moment  when  Mary  fled  for  refuge  over 
the  English  border. 

After  a  few  years  of  wise  and  able  rale,  the  triumph  of  Protest- 
antism under  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
assassination,  by  the  revival  of  the  Queen's  faction,  and  by  the 
renewal  of  civil  war.  Tbe  reaction,  however,  was  n  brief  one,  and 
tbe  general  horror  excited  by  the  Massacre  of  SL  Bartholomew 
completed  the  ruin  of  tbe  Catholic  cause.  Edinburgh,  the  last 
fortress  held  in  Mary's  name,  surrendered  to  an  English  force 
sent  by  Slizabeth;  and  its  captain,  the  chivalrous  Kirkcaldy  of 
Gmnge,  was  hung  for  treason  at  the  market-oross.  Tbe  people 
of  the  Lowlands,  indeed,  were  now  stanch  for  the  new  faith;  and 
the  Protestant  Church  rose  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Knox  into 
a  power  which  appealed  at  every  critical  jnhctiire  to  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  large.    In  the  battle  with  Catholicism 
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;the  bishops  bad  clung  to  the  old  religion ;  and  the  new  faith,  left 
without  episcopal  interferenoe,  and  influenced  by  the  Genevan 
training  of  Knos,  borrowed  from  Calvin  its  model  of  Chnrch  gov- 
ernment, as  it  borrowed  its  theology.  The  system  of  Presbytfr 
nanism,  as  it  grew  up  at  the  outset  without  direct  recognition 
from  the  l^V5-b«und  Scotland  together  by  us  adihlnistrative  organ*— < 
IflatioDpita  church  synods  and  general  assemblies,  while  it  called 
the  people  at  lar^e,  by  the  power  it  conferred  upon  the  lay  elders 
in  each  congregation,  to  a  voice,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  decisive  \oice, 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Its  government  by  ministers  gave 
it  the  look  of  an  eocleeiasticat  despotism ;  bat  no  Church  constito- 
tion  has  proved  in  practice  so  democratic  as  that  of  Scotland.  Its 
influence  in  raising  the  nation  at  large  to  a  consciouBness  of  its 
own  power  is  shown  by  the  chauge  which  passes,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  final  establishment,  over  the  face  of  Scotch  history. 
The  country  ceases  to  belong  to  the  great  nobles,  who  had  tnmed 
it  into  their  battle-ground  ever  since  the  death  of  Bruoe.  After 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  aud  ruled  the  country  for  five  years  with  a  wise  and  steady 
hand,  the  possession  of  the  young  sovereign,  James  the  Sixth, 
was  disputed  indeed  by  one  noble  and  another;  but  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  felt  more  and  more  over  nobles  and  King.  Mel- 
ville, who  had  succeeded  to  much  of  Knox's  authority,  claimed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  body  an  independence  of  the  State,  which 
James  hardly  dared  to  resent;  while  he  writhed  helplessly  beneath 
the  sway  which  public  opinion,  expressed  through  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Chnrch,  exercised  over  the  civil  government.  la 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Armada  his  hands  were  fetterad  by  ilia 
league  with  England  which  it  forced  upon  him.  The  democratio 
boldness  of  Calvinism  allied  itself  with  the  spiritnal  pride  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  their  dealings  with  the  Crown.  Mel- 
ville in  open  Council  took  James  by  the  sleeve,  and  called  him 
"  God's  silly  vassal !"  **  There  are  two  Kings,"  he  told  him, 
when  James  extolled  his  Royal  authority,  "  and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland.  There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Kmg,  and  his  kingdom  the 
Kirk,  whose  subject  Einz  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  king- 
dom not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member."  The 
words  and  tone  of  the  great  preacher  were  bitterly  remembered 
when  James  monnted  the  English  throne.  "A  Scottish  Presby- 
tery," he  B^d  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "as  well  fit- 
teth  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil  1  No  bishop,  no  king !" 
But  Scotland  was  resolved  on  "no  bishop."  Episcopacy  had  be- 
come identified  among  the  more  sealons  Scotchmen  wiUi  the  old 
Catholicism  they  had  shaken  ofi'.  When  he  appeared  at  a.  later 
time  before  the  English  Council-table,  Melville  took  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  the  sleeves  of  his  rochet,  and,  shaking 
them  in  his  manner,  called  them  Romish  rags,  and  the  mark  of 
the  Beast.  Four  years,  therefore,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armnda, 
Episcopacy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian  system 
established  by  law  as  the  mode  of  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    The  rale  of  the  Church  was  placed  in  a  General  Assem- 
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bly,  with  Bubordinate  Provincial  Synods,  PreBbyteriea,  and  Kirk 
Smsious,  by  which  its  disoipline  was  cairied  down  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  coogregation,  Aa  yet,  however,  the  anthority  of  the 
Assembly  was  hardly  felt  north  of  the  Tay,  while  the  system  of 
Presbytery  had  by  no  means  won  the  hold  it  afterward  gained 
over  the  people,  even  to  the  sooth  of  that  river;  and  James  had 
no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  than  be  nsed  bis  new 
power  in  a  strnggle  to  undo  the  work  which  had  been  done.  Alet- 
ville,  after  his  scomfol  protest  at  the  Council  -  table,  was  banished 
from  Scotland,  and  died  in  exile  at  Sedan.  The  old  eees  were  re- 
stored, and  three  of  the  new  bishops  were  consecrated  in  England, 
and  returned  to  communicate  the  gifl  of  Apoetolical  suocesston  to 
their  colleaguea  But  Episcopacy  remained  simply  a  name.  The 
Presbyterian  oi^anization  remained  untouched  in  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline. All  that  James  could  do  was  to  set  his  prelates  to  preside 
as  permanent  moderators  in  the  provincial  synods,  and  to  prevent 
the  Assembly  from  meeting  without  a  summons  from  the  Crown. 
The  straggle,  however,  went  on  throughout  his  reign  with  varying 
snocess.  An  attempt  to  vest  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
King  and  Bishops  was  foiled  by  the  protest  of  the  Presbyterian 
party;  but  a  General  Assembly,  gathered  at  Perth,  was  induced 
to  adopt  some  of  the  eoclesiastioal  practices  most  distasteful  to 
them.  The  earlier  policy  of  Charles,  tnougb  it  followed  his  father's 
line  of  action,  effected  little  save  a  partial  restoration  of  Cburch- 
landfl,  which  the  lords  were  forced  to  surrender.  But  Laud  had  no 
sooner  become  minister  than  his  vigorous  action  made  itself  felt. 
The  King's  first  acts  were  directed  rather  to  points  of  outer  ob- 
servance than  to  any  attack  on  the  actual  fabric  of  Presbyterian 
organization.  The  Estates  were  induced  to  withdraw  the  control 
of  ecolesiastical  apparel  from  the  Assembly,  and  to  commit  it  to 
the  Crown :  a  step  soon  followed  by  a  resumption  of  their  episco- 
pal costume  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  bishops.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  preached  before  Charles  in  bis  rochet,  on  the  King's  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  it  was  the  first  instance  of  its  use  aince  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  innovation  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  a  Ro^al  war- 
rant which  directed  all  ministers  to  use  the  enrplice  in  divme  wor- 
ship. From  costume,  however,  the  busy  minister  soon  passed  to 
weightier  matters.  Mauy  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  vainly 
invited  James  to  draw  his  3ootch  "  subjects  to  a  nearer  conjunction 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Canons  of  this  nation."  "I  sent  him  back 
again,"  said  the  shrewd  old  King,  "  with  the  fiivolons  di-aft  he  had 
drawn.  For  all  that,  he  feared  not  my  anger,  but  assaulted  me 
again  with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to  make  that  stubborn 
Kirk  stoop  more  to  the  English  platform,  but  I  durst  not  play  fast 
and  loose  with  my  word.  He  knows  not  thestomach  of  that 
people."  But  Laud  had  known  bow  to  wait,  an^  Lis  tiihe  ha<r 
come  at  last.  A  new  diocese,  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  created,  and 
-  the  Archbishop  of  Sl  Andrews  was  named  chancellor  of  the  realm. 
A  Book  of  Canons,  issued  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King,  ignored 
Assembly  and  Kirk  Session,  and  practically  abolished  the  whole 
Presbyterian  system.    As  daring  a  stretch  of  the  preFogativa  bu- 
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perseded  vhat  was  known  as  Knox's  Litnrcy — tlie  Book  of  Com- 
mon Order  diawn  up  on  tlie  Genevan  model  by  tbat  Reformer, 
and  generally  need  throughout  Scotland — bv  a  new  Litui^y  based 
on  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Liturgy  and  Canons 
had  been  Laud's  own  handiwork ;  in  their  composition  the  General 
Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  recognized,  and  to  en- 
force them  on  Scotland  was  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical  revolntion  of 
the  roost  seHous  kind.  Tlie  books,  however,  were  backed  by  a 
Royal  Injunction,  and  Laud  flattered  himself  that  the  revolution 
had  been  wrought. 

Triumphant  in  Scotland,  with  Scotch  Presbyterianism — as  lie 
fancied — at  his  feet,  liaud's  hand  fell  heavier  than  ever  on  the  En* 
glish  Puritans.  There  were  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  which 
might  have  made  even  a  bolder  man  pause.  Thousands,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  "the  best"  scholai-s,  merchants,  lawyers,  farmers,  were 
flying  over  the  Atlantic  to  seek  fi-eedom  and  purity  of  religion  in 
the  wilderness.  Great  landowners  and  nobles  were  preparing 
to  follow.  Hundreds  of  ministers  had  quitted  their  parsonages 
i-ather  than  abet  the  Royal  insnit  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Pnritans  who  remained  among  the  clergy  were  giving  np 
their  homes  rather  than  consent  to  the  change  of  the  sacred  ta- 
ble into  an  altar,  or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against  the  new 
Popery.  Tlie  noblest  of  living  Englishmen  refused  to  become  the 
priest  of  a  Church  whose  ministry  could  only  be  "bought  with 
servitude  and  forspeaking."  We  have  seen  John  Milton  leave 
Cambridge,  self -dedicated  "to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or 
high,  to  which  time  leads  ine  and  the  will  of  Heaven."  Bnt  the 
lot  to  which  these  called  him  was  not  the  ministerial  oflSce  to 
which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  childhood.  In  later  life  he 
told  bitterly  the  story  how  he  had  been  "  Chnrch-onted  by  the 
prelates."  "  Coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  he  who  would  take 
ordei-B  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless 
he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  I'etch  he  mnst  either  straight 
peijure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless 
silence  before  the  sacred  office  ot  speaking,  bought  and  began  with 
servitude  and  forswearing,"  In  spite  therefore  of  his  father's  re- 
grets, he  retired  to  a  new  home  which  the  scrivener  bad  found  at 
Uorton,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  and  quietly 
busied  himself  with  study  and  poetry.  Ilie  poetic  impulse  of  the 
Renascence  had  been  slowly  dying  away  under  the  Stuarts.  Tlie 
staee  was  falling  into  mere  coarseness  and  horror ;  Shakspere  had 
died  quietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's  childhood ;  the  last  and  worst 
play  of  Ben  Jonson  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Hor- 
ton ;  and  thongh  Ford  and  Massinger  still  lingered  on,  there  were 
no  successors  for  them  but  Shirley  and  Davenant.  The  philo- 
sophic and  meditative  taste  of  the  age  had  produced  indeed  po- 
etic schools  of  its  own  :  poetic  satire  had  become  fashionable  in 
Hall,  better  known  afterward  as  a  bishop,  and  had  been  carried 
on  vigorously  by  George  Wither;  the  so-called  "metaphysical" 
poetry,  the  vigorous  and  pithy  expression  of  a  cold  and  prosaio 
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good  sense  began  with  Sir  John  Davies,  and  buried  itself  in  fan- 
tastic affectations  in  Donne ;  i-eligious  verse  had  become  popular 
in  tbe  gloonir  allegories  of  Quarles  and  the  tender  refinement 
which  sti-ugglts  through  a  juugle  of  puns  and  extravagances  in 
George  Herbert  But  what  poetic  life  really  remained  was  to  be 
foand  only  in  the  caressing  fanc^  and  lively  badinage  of  lyric  sing- 
ers like  Herrick,  whose  grace  is  untouched  by  passion  and  often 
disfigured  by  coarseness  and  pedantry;  or  in  the  school  of  Spen- 
cer's more  direct  sucuessors.where  Brown,  in  his  pastorals,  and  the 
Vso  Fletchers,  Fhtneas  and  Giles,  in  their  unreadable  allegories, 
still  preserved  something  of  their  master's  sweetness,  if  they  pre- 
served nothing  of  his  power.  Milton  was  himself  a  Spenserian; 
be  owned  to  Dryden  in  later  yeai-s  that  "Spenser  was  his  orig- 
ioal,"  and  in  some  of  his  earliest  lines  at  Horton  he  dwells  lovingly 
OD  "  the  sage  and  solemn  tunes  "  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  its  "  for- 
eeCs  and  enchantments  drear,  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear."  Bnt  of  tbe  weakness  and  affectation  which  characterized 
Spenser's  successors  he  had  not  a  trace.  In  the  "  Allegro "  and 
"Penseroso,"  the  first  results  of  his  retirement  at  Horton,  we  catch 
a^^iu  the  fancy  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethan  verse,  the  weolth 
of  its  imagery,  its  wide  sympathy  with  nature  and  man.  There 
ia  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  older  fi-ecdom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Heoascenoe,  a  rhetorical  rather  than  passionate  turn  in  the  young 
poet,  a  striking  absence  ofdi-amatic  power,  and  a  want  of  precision 
sad  exactness  even  in  his  picturesque  touches.  Milton's  imagina- 
tion is  not  strong  enough  to  identify  him  with  the  world  which  he 
imagines:  he  stands  apart  from  it,  and  looks  nt  it  as  from  a  dis- 
loQce,  ordering  it  and  arranging  it  at  his  will.  But  if  in  this  respect 
he  fails,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later  poems,  far  below  Shakspere 
or  Spenser,  the  deficiency  is  all  but  compensated  by  his  nobleness 
of  feeling  and  exprossiou,  the  severity  of  his  taste,  his  sustained 
dignity,  and  the  perfectness  and  completeness  of  his  work.  The 
moral  grandeur  of  the  Puritan  breathes,  even  in  these  lighter 
pieces  of  his  youth,  through  every  line.  The  "  Comus,"  planned 
as  a  masque  for  the  festivities  which  the  Earl  of  Bridgetvnter  was 
holding  at  Ludlow  Castle,  rises  into  nn  almost  impassioned  plead- 
iiijt  for  tbe  love  of  virtue. 

The  historic  interest  of  Milton*s  "Comus"  lies  in  its  forming 
pan  of  a  protest  made  by  the  more  cultured  Puritans  at  this  time 
against  tbe  gloomier  bigotry  which  persecution  waa  fostering  in 
the  party  at  large.  The  patience  of  Englishmen,  in  fact,  was  slow- 
ly wearing  out.  There  was  a  sadden  upgrowth  of  virulent  pam- 
phlets of  the  old  Martin  Marprelate  type.  Men,  whose  names  no 
one  asked,  haivked  libels,  whose  authorship  no  one  knew,  from  the 
door  of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of  the  squire.  .  As  the  hopes  of 
a  Parliament  grew  fainter,  and  men  despaired  of  any  legal  remedy, 
violent  and  weak-headed  fanatics  name,  as  at  such  times  they  al- 
ways come,  to  the  front.  Leighton,  the  father  of  the  saintly  Arch- 
bishop of  that  name,  had  given  a  specimen  of  their  tone  at  the 
outset  of  this  period,  b^  denouncing  the  prelates  as  men  of  blood. 
Episcopacy  as  Antichrist,  and  the  Popish  queen  as  a  daughter  of 
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Heth,  The  "  Histriomastix  "  of  Prynne,  a  lawrer  dieting uished 
for  his  constitutional  know  ledge,  but  the  most  obstLoate  and  oar- 
row-minded  of  men,  marked  the  deepening  of  FuriMn  bigotry  un- 
der the  fosteriDg  warmth  of  Laud's  perseoution.  The  book  was 
an  attack  on  players  as  the  ministers  of  Satan,  on  theatres  as  the 
devil's  chapels,  on  hnnting.  May-poles,  the  decking  of  houses  at 
Christmas  with  evergreens,  on  cards,  music,  and  false  hair.  The 
attack  on  tbe  stsge  was  as  offensive  to  the  more  cultured  minds 
among  tbe  Puritan  party  as  to  the  Court  itself ;  Selden  and  White- 
lock  took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  the  grand  masque  by 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  resolved  to  answer  its  challenge,  and  in 
the  following  year  Milton  wrote  his  masque  of  "Comus"  for  Lud- 
low Castle.  To  leave  Prynne,  however,  simply  to  the  censure  of 
wiser  men  than  himself  was  too  sensible  a  course  for  the  angry 
Primate.  Ko  man  was  ever  sent  to  prison  before  or  since  for  such 
a  sheer  mass  of  nonsense ;  but  the  piison  with  whicii.  Laud  reward- 
ed Prynne's  enormous  folio  tamed  his  spirit  so  little  that  a  new 
tract  written  within  its  walls  attacked  tne  bishops  as  devouring 
wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.  A  fellow-prisoner,  John  Bastwick, 
declared  in  bis  "Litany"  tbat  "Bell  was  broke  loose,  and  the 
devils  in  snrplicee,  hoods,  copes,  and  rochets  were  come  among 
us."  Burton,  a  London  clergyman  silenced  by  the  High  Commis- 
sion, called  on  all  Christians  to  resist  the  bishops  as  "robbers  of 
souls,  limbs  of  the  Beast,  and  taotors  of  Antichrist."  Raving  of 
this  sort,  however,  though  it  showed  how  fast  the  storm  of  popular 
passioD  was  gathering,  was  not  so  pressing  a  difficulty  to  the 
Royal  ministers  at  this  time  as  tbe  old  difficulty  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  ingenious  devices  of  the  Court  lawyers,  the  revived  prerog- 
atives, the  illegal  customs,  the  fines  and  confiscations  whicD  were 
alienating  one  class  after  another,  and  sowing  in  home  after  home 
the  seeds  of  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Crown,  had  failed  to  recruit  the 
Treasury.  In  spite  of  the  severe  economy  of  Charles  and  his  mia- 
Isters  new  exactions  were  necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  rising 
discontent  made  every  new  exaction  a  challenge  to  revolt.  But 
danger  and  difficulty  were  lost  on  the  temper  oi  the  two  men  who 
really  goveroed  England.  To  I^nd  and  Strafford,  indeed,  the 
King  seemed  overcautious,  the  Star-Chamber  feeble,  the  judges 
overscrupulous.  "I  am  for  Thorough,"  the  one  writes  to  the 
other  in  alternate  fits  of  impatience  at  the  slow  progress  they  are 
making.  Strafford  was  anxious  that  his  good  work  might  not 
"be  spoiled  on  that  side."  Laud  echoed  the  wish, while  he  envied, 
the  free  course  of  the  Lord  Lientenant.  "  Yon  have  a  good  deal 
of  homor  here,"  he  writes,  "for  your  proceeding.  Go  on  a'God*s 
name.  I  have  done  with  expecting  of  Thorougb  on  this  side." 
.  The  financial  pressure  was  seized  by  both  to  force  the  King  on  to 
,  a  bolder  course.  "The  debt  of  the  Crown  being  taken  off,  Straf- 
ford urged,  "  you  may  govern  at  your  will."  All  pi-etense  of  prec- 
edents was  thrown  aside,  and  Laud  resolved  to  find  a  permanent 
revenue  in  the  conversion  of  the  "  ship-money  "  levied  on  ports  and 
the  maritime  connties  into  a  general  tax  imposed  by  the  Royal 
will  upon  the  whole  country.    The  snm  expected  from  the  tax  was 
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iio  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  "I  know  no  reason," 
Strafford  had  written  Bigoificaatly,  "  but  yon  may  as  well  rule  the 
common  lawyers  in  £aD;laiid  as  I,  poor  be^le,  do  here ;"  and  a 
bench  of  judges,  remodeled  on  his  hint  for  the  occasion,  no  sooner 
declared  the  new  impost  to  be  legal  than  he  drew  the  logical  de- 
doction  from  their  decision.  "Sinoe  it  is  lawful  for  the  Eing  to 
impose  a  tax  for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally  so 
for  the  levy  of  an  army ;  and  the  same  reason  which  authorizes 
him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist,  will  anthorize  him  to  carry  that  army 
abroad  that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover,  what  is  law  in 
England  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  will  therefore  make  the  King  absolute  at  home  and  formid- 
able abroad.  Let  him  only  abstain  &om  war  for  a  few  years  that 
he  may  habituate  his  snbjeota  to  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  in 
the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.**  But  there  were  men  who  saw  the  danger  to 
freedom  in  this  levy  of  ship-money  as  clearly  as  Strafford  himself 
John  Hampden,  a  friend  of  £liot'B,  a  man  of  consummate  abili- 
ty, of  nnequaled  power  of  persuasion,  of  a  keen  intelligence,  ripe 
learning,  and  a  character  singnlarly  pure  and  lovable,  had  alreaay 
shown  the  firmness  of  his  temper  in  his  refusal  to  coutribnte  to  the 
forced  loan  of  1B26.  He  now  repeated  his  refusal,  declared  ship- 
money  an  illegal  impost,  and  resolved  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  toe 
country  by  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled  through  England  at 
the  very  moment  when  men  were  roused  by  the  news  of  resistance 
in  the  north.  The  submission  with  which  Scotland  had  bent  to 
aggression  after  aggression  found  an  end  at  last.  The  Pean_flf^ 
^^Jijnbj^rgh^  had  no  sooner  opened  the  new  Prayer  Book  than  a 
murmur  ran  throngh  the  congregation,  and  a  stool  hurled  from 
among  the  crowd  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  church  was  clear- 
ed, the  service  read,  but  the  rising  discontent  frightened  the  jndges 
into  a  decision  that  the  Royal  writ  enjoined  the  purchase,  and  not 
the  use,  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Its  use  was  at  once  discontinued, 
and  the  angry  orders  which  came  front  England  for  its  restoration 
were  met  by  a  shower  of  protests  from  every  part  qf  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  aloue  took  sixty-eight  petitions  with  him  to 
the  Court;  while  ministers,  nobles,  and  gentry  poured  into  Edin- 
burgh to  organize  the  national  resistance.  The  effect  of  these 
t-vents  in  Scotland  was  at  onoe  seen  in  the  open  demonstration  of 
discontent  south  of  the  border.  Prynne  and  his  fellow-pamphlet- 
eers, when  Laud  dragged  them  before  the  Star-Chamber  as  "trump- 
ets of  sedition,"  listened  with  defiance  to  their  sentence  of  exposure 
in  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  for  life;  and  the  crowd  who  filled 
Palace  Yard  to  witness  their  punishment  groaned  at  the  cutting 
off  of  their  ears,  and  "gave  a  great  shout"  when  Prynne  UKfed 
that  the  sentence  on  him  was  contrary  to  the  law.  A  hnu^ed 
thousand  Londoners  lined  the  road  as  they  passed  on  the  way  to 
prison ;  and  the  journey  of  these  "  martyrs,"  as  the  spectators  call- 
ed them,  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Startled  aa  ne  was  at  the 
sudden  burst  of  popular  feeling,  ^ud  was  dauntless  as  ever;  and 
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Prynne's  entertainers,  as  he  passed  through  the  oonntiy,  were  anm- 
moned  before  the  Star-Cham  oer,  while  the  censorship  struck  fiercer 
hlows  at  the  Puritsn  preM.  But  the  real  danger  lay  DOt  in  the 
hbela  of  silly  zealots,  but  in  the  attitude  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
effect  which  was  being  produced  in  England  at  lai^e  by  the  trial 
of  Hampden.  For  twelve  days  the  cause  of  shipimoney  was  sol- 
emnly argued  before  the  full  bench  of  judi^es.  It  was  proved  that 
the  tax  in  past  times  had  been  levied  only  in  cases  of  endden  emer- 
gency, and  confined  to  the  coast  and  port  towns  alone,  and  that 
even  the  show  of  legality  had  been  taken  from  it  by  formal  statute 
and  by  the  Petition  of  Hight.  The  case  was  adjourned,  but,  the 
discaseion  told  not  merely  on  England,  bat  on  the  temper  of  the 
Scots.  Charles  bad  replied  to  their  petitions  by  a  simple  order  to 
all  strnng^ers  to  leave  the  capital.  But  the  Council  was  unable  to 
enforce  his  order;  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  before  dispersing  to 
their  homes  named  a  body  of  delegates,  under  the  odd  title  of  "the 
Tables,"  who  carried  on  through  the  winter  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  Crown.  The  negotiations  wei-e  interrupted  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  by  a  renewed  order  for  their  dispersion,  and  for  tho 
acceptance  of  a  Prayer  Book;  while  the  judges  in  England  deliv- 
ered at  last  their  long-delayed  decision  on  Hampden's  case.  All 
save  two  laid  down  the  broad  principle  that  no  statute  prohibitinr; 
arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded  against  the  King's  will.  '^  X 
never  read  or  heard,"  said  Judge  Berkley,  "  that  lex  was  rex,  bat 
it  is  common  and  most  true  that  rex  is  lex."  Finch,  the  Chief- 
justice,  summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-judges.  "Acts  of 
Parliament  to  take  away  tne  King's  royal  power  in  the  defense  of 
his  Idngdom  are  void,"  he  said :  "they  are  void  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  the  King  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persoas 
and  goods,  and  I  say  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament 
made  any  difference." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  bis  likeness,"  the  Lord  Liea- 
tenant  wrote  bitterly  from  Ireland, "  were  well  whipped  into  their 
right  senses."  Amid  the  exaltation  of  the  Court  over  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,Wentworth  saw  clearly  that  Hampden's  work 
had  been  done.  His  resistance  had  roused  England  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  her  freedom,  and  forced  into  light  the  real  character 
of  the  Royal  claims.  How  stern  and  bitter  the  temper  even  of 
the  noblest  Puritans  had  become  at  last  we  see  in  the  poem  which 
Miltou  produced  at  this  time — his  elegy  of  "Lycidas.  Its  grave 
and  tender  lament  is  broken  by  a  sndden  fiash  of  indiffnation  at 
the  dangers  aroand  the  Church,  at  the  "blind  mouths  that  scsroe 
themselves  know  how  to  hold  a  sheep-hook,"  and  to  whom  "  the 
hnngry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,"  while  "the  grim  wolf  "  of 
Rome  "  with  privy  paw  daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said  V' 
The  stem  resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice  on  their  tyrants 
spoke  in  his  threat  of  the  axe.  Strafford  and  Land,  and  Charles 
himself,  had  yet  to  reckon  with  "that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door"  which  stood  "ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 
But  stem  as  was  the  general  resolve,  there  was  no  need  for  imme- 
diate action,  for  the  difficulties  which  were  gathering  in  the  north 
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were  ccrtun  to  bring  a  strain  od  the  Govemment  which  would 
force  it  to  seek  support  from  the  people.  The  King's  deniiuid  for 
imroediiite  sobmisBion,  which  reacned  Edinburgh  with  the  signifi- 
cant comment  of  the  Hampden  judgment^  at  once  gathered  the 
whole  body  of  remonstrants  together  around  "  the  Tables  "  at  Stir- 
ling ;  and  a  protestation,  read  at  £diuburgh,  was  followed,  on 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston's  snggeation,  by  the  renewiil  of 
the  Covenant  with  God  which  had  been  drawn  np  and  sworn  to, 
in  a  prerioua  hour  of  peril,  when  Mary  was  stilt  plotting  against 
Protestantism  aud  Spam  was  preparing  its  Armada.  "  We  prom- 
ise and  swear,"  ran  the  solemn  engagement  atits  clo8e,"by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the  profession  and 
obedience  of  the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall  defend  the  same, 
and  resist  all  their  contrary  errors  and  corruptions,  according  to 
oar  vocation  and  the  ntmost  of  that  power  which  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our  life"  The  Covenant  was  signed 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Gray  Friars  atEdinbnt^h,  in  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm, "  with  such  content  andjoy  as  those  who,  having  long 
before  been  outlaws  and  rebels,  are  admitted  again  into  covenant 
with  God."  Gentlemen  and  nobles  rode  with  the  documents  in 
tbeir  pockets  over  the  country,  gathering  subscriptions  to  it,  while 
the  mmistera  pressed  for  a  general  consent  to  it  from  the  pulpit. 
But  pressure  was  needless.  "Snch  was  the  zeal  of  subscribers 
that  for  a  while  many  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks ;" 
Bome  wore  indeed  reputed  to  have  "  drawn  their  own  blood  and 
used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their  names."  The  foixte 
given  to  Scottish  freedom  by  this  revival  of  religious  fervor  was 
seen  in  the  new  tone  adopted  by  the  Covenanters.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  who  had  come  as  Royal  Commissioner  to  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel,  was  at  once  met  by  demands  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Books  of  Canons 
and  Common  Prayer,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  in  vain  that  ho  threatened  war ;  even  the  Council 
pressed  Charles  to  give  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  people.  . "  I  will 
rather  die,"  the  King  wrote  to  Hamilton, "  than  yield  to  these  im- 
|>ertinent  and  damnable  demands ;"  but  it  was  needful  to  gain 
■  time.  "The  discontents  at  home,"  wi-oto  Lord  Northumberland 
to  Strafford, "do  rather  increase  than  lessen;"  and  Charles  was 
without  money  or  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  for  a  loan 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against  Holland,  or  that 
he  tried  to  proonre  ten  thousand  troops  from  Flanders,  who  might 
be  useful  in  England  after  their  victory  over  Scottish  fi-eedom. 
The  loan  and  troops  were  both  refused,  and  the  contributions  of- 
fered by  the  English  Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the  Exchequer. 
Charles  had  directed  the  Marquis  to  delay  any  decisive  breach  till 
the  Royal  fleet  appeared  in  the  Forth ;  but  it  was  hard  to  equip  a 
fleet  at  all.  Scotland,  indeed,  was  sooner  ready  for  war  than  the 
King.  The  volunteers  who  had  been  serving  in  the  Thirty-Years' 
War  streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren.  General  Leslie, 
a  veteran  trained  under  Gastavns,  came  from  Sweden  to  take  the 
command  of  the  new  forces.    A  voluntary  war-tax  was  levied  io. 
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every  shire.  The  dauirer  at  Ust  forced  the  King  to  yield  to  the 
Scotch  demands ;  but  ne  had  do  aooaer  yielded  than  the  coDces- 
sion  vas  withdrawn,  and  the  ABSeiDbly  hardly  met  before  it  was 
"Called  upon  to  disperse.  The  order,  however,  was  disregarded  till 
it  had  abolished  the  innovations  in  worship  and  discipline,  deposed 
the  bishops,  and  formaliv  set  the  Presbyterian  Church  courts  Qp 
again.  The  news  that  Charles  was  gathering  an  army  at  York, 
and  reckoning  for  support  on  the  clans  of  the  north,  was  answered 
by  the  seizure  of  Edinourgh,  I>umbai-ton,  and  Stirling  \  while  ten 
thoDsand  well-eqnipped  troops  under  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose seized  Aberdeen,  and  brought  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Huntly  a 
prisoner  to  the  south.  Instead  of  overawing  the  country,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Royal  fleet  in  the  Forth  was  the  signal  for  Leslie's 
march  on  the  Border.  Charles  had  hardly  pueoed  across  the  i 
Tweed,  when  the  "  old  little  crooked  soldier,"  encamping  on  the 
hill  of  Dunse  Law,  fairly  offered  him  battle. 

Charles,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight,  and  the  two 
armies  returned  home  on  his  consent  to  the  gathering  of  a  free 
Assembly  and  Parliament.  But  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was 
a  mere  suspension  of  arms ;  the  King  s  summons  of  Wentworth, 
now  created  Earl  of  Strafford,  from  Ireland  was  a  proof  that  vio- 
lent measures  were  in  preparation,  and  the  Scots  met  the  challenge  I 
by  demands  for  the  convocation  of  triennial  Parliaments,  for  free-  I 
dom  of  elections  and  of  debate.  Strafford  counseled  that  they 
should  be  whipped  back  into  their  senses ;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
correspondence  which  was  being  carried  on  between  some  of  the 
Covenanter  leaders  and  the  French  Court  raised  hopes  in  the  King 
that  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  aid  agiunst  "Scotch  treason" 
would  stiil  find  an  answer  in  English  loyalty.  While  Strafford 
hurried  to  Ireland  to  levy  forces,  Charles  summoned  what  from  its 
brief  duration  is  known  as  the  Short  Parliament.  The  Houses  met 
in  a  mood  which  gave  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Crown, 
but  all  hope  of  bringing  them  into  an  attack  on  Scotland  proved 
fruitless.  The  intercepted  letters  were  quietly  set  aside,  and  the 
Commons  declared,  as  of  old,  that  redress  of  grievances  mast  pr& 
cede  the  grant  of  supplies.  Even  an  offer  to  relinquish  ship-money 
failed  to  draw  Parliament  from  its  resolve,  and  alter  three  weeks . 
sitting  it  was  roughly  dissolved.  "Things  must  go  worse  before 
they  go  better,"  was  the  cool  comment  ot  St.  John,  one  of  the  pa- 
triot leaders.  But  the  country  was  strangely  moved.  "So  great 
a  defection  in  the  kingdom,"  wrote  Lord  Northumberland,  "bath 
not  been  known  in  tbe  memory  of  man."  Strafford  alone  stood 
undaunted.  He  had  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  ensilr 
obtained  money  and  men  from  his  servile  Parliament,  to  pour  fresh 
vigor  into  the  Royal  counsels,  and  to  urge  that,  by  the  refusal  or 
the  Parliament  to  supply  the  King's  wants,  Charles  was  freed  from 
all  role  of  government,  and  entitled  to  supply  himself  at  his  will- 
The  Earl  was  bent  upon  war,  and  took  command  of  the  Boyal 
army,  which  again  advanoed  to  the  north.  But  the  Scots  were  al- 
ready across  the  Border ;  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tyne  in  the 
fece  of  an  English  detachment,  tliey  occupied  Newcastle,  and  dw- 
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patched  from  that  town  their  proposals  of  peace.  Ther  prayed 
the  King  to  consider  their  grievances,  and, "with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Estates  of  England  convened  in  Parliament,  to  set- 
tle a  firm  and  desirable  peace."  The  prayer  was  backed  by  prep- 
arations for  a  march  upon  York,  where  Charles  had  already  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair.  Behind  him,  in  fact,  England  was  all 
but  in  revolt.  The  London  apprentices  mobbed  Land  at  Lambeth, 
and  broke  up  the  sittings  of  the  High  Commission  at  Sl  Paul'a. 
The  war  was  denounced  every  where  as  "  the  Bishops'  War,"  and 
the  new  levies  murdered  officers  whom  they  suspect^  of  Papistry, 
broke  down  altar-raiU  in  every  church  they  passed,  and  deseiled 
to  their  homes.  Even  in  the  camp  itself  neither  the  threats  nor 
prayers  of  Strafford  oould  recall  tne  troops  to  their  duty,  and  he 
was  forced  to  own  that  two  months  were  required  before  they 
could  be  fit  for  the  field.  The  success  of  the  Scots  emboldened 
two  peers,  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Howard,  to  present  a  petition 
for  peace  to  the  King  himself;  and  though  Straflbrd  arrested  and 
proposed  to  shoot  them,  the  Council  shraiik  from  desperate  courses. 
The  threat  of  a  Scotch  advance  forced  Charles  at  last  to  ^ve  way, 
and  after  endeavoring  to  evade  the  necessity  of  convoking  a  Par- 
liament by  sumraoaing  a  "Great  Council  of  the  Peers"  at  York, 
the  general  repudiation  of  his  project  drove  him  to  summon  the 
Houses  once  more  to  Westminster. 


S*eUon  TI.— Tbe  Look  ParllmBient.    1640—1644. 

{Aftlhiirilitt. — CUrondon's  "History  of  the  Bebellion,"  as  ll»ll»m  JMtly  Bays, 
"  bdoiigg  rather  to  the  clasi  of  memoira  "  than  of  historiea.  llie  strange  contrast 
Ulween  the  coodnet  of  its  nalhor  at  tbe  time  and  hii  later  acconnt  of  the  Parlia- 
oent's  proceodiDgB,  as  well  as  the  deliberate  and  nutlignant  faUahoodwith  which  be 
Iju  perverted  almostt  every  lict.  destroy  his  value  as  an  Holhorily  during  this  ear- 
lier period,  thongh  his  work  will  always  relniii  a  literary  interest  from  its  noblenesa 
of  style  and  the  grand  series  of  chamctor-portraits  which  it  embodies.  May's 
"Riatoiy  of  the  Long  Pvliamenl "  is,  for  this  earlier  time,  accurate  and  &irly  Im- 
pinial.  But  Ibereal  baaenof  any  accoant  of  it  must  be  found  in  its  own  proceed- 
iiBi,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Notes  of  Sir  Balpb  Vemey  (edited  by  Mr.  Brace) 
'lid  Sir  Symonds  DTwes.  On  the  lattei-  of  theso  Mr.  Forster  has  baaed  hia  his- 
tory of  "The  Grand  RemanBtrance,"  with  his  subsequent  work  on  "The  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Memben,"  which  may  be  taken  as  the  best  text-books  for  the  period  they 
corer.  Rusbworth's  collection  of  State  Papers  is  uiTataable  lor  any  exact  study 
of  the  times;  that  of  his  nveX,  Nelson,  is  untmstworthy,  and  of  small  importance'. 
Both  may  be  supplemanled  by  the  Clarendon  and  Hardwicke  Stata  Papers.  Among 
tbe  series  of  Memoirs  which  illustrate  the  whole  period  of  the  Rebellion  we  may  as 
TW consult  those  of  Whilelock,  Ludlow,  Warwick,  Mrs.  Hnlchintion,  and  the  "Life 
ofClatandon,"  For  Irish  affairs  see  Cane's  "Life  of  Onnond,"and  tbe  accompa- 
"^gpapets;  tor  Scotch,  Baillie's  "Letters,"  and  Mr.  Burton's  History.  Lin- 
Wd  ia  naefnljbr  information  as  to  intrignes  with  the  Catholics  in  England  tod 
~"  -       .        -  .         ^  ^^  relations  with  forragn  powers. 


Ireland;  and  Guizot  directs  special  i 

ryin  bai  been  fairly  sketched  with  other  statesmen  of  the  lime  by  Mr.  Forster  ii 
nu  "  Stateamen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  in  an  Essay  oo  bim  by  Mr,  Goldwin 
QOiiih.  A  good  deal  of  Teluable  research  for  the  period  io  general  is  to  be  fband 
in  Mr.  Sandfbrd's  "lUostntioDs  of  the  Great  Itebeliion.':j 


If  Strafford  embodied  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  John  Pym,  the  lead- 
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er  of  the  Commons  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  HoneeB  at 
Westminater,  stflnds  ont  for  all  after-time  aa  the  embodiment  of 
law.  A  Somersetshiie  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  competent 
fortune,  he  entei-ed  on  public  life  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  his  patriotism  at  its  close.  He  had  been  a 
leading  member  in  that  of  1620,  and  one  of  the  "twelve  embaesa- 
dora"  for  whom  James  ordered  chair*  to  be  eet  at  Whitehall. 
Of  the  band  of  patriots  with  whom  he  had  stood  side  by  eide  in 
the  constitutioiiaL  struggle  against  the  earlier  despotism  of  Charles 
he  was  the  sole  survivor.  Coke  had  died  of  old  age;  Cotton's 
heart  was  broken  by  oppression  ;  £liot1iad  perished  in  the  Tower; 
Weutworth  had  apostatized.  Pym  alone  remained,  reeolnte,  pa- 
tient as  of  old;  and  as  the  sense  of  his  greatness  grew  silently 
during  the  eleven  years  of  deepening  tyranny,  the  hope  and  faith 
of  better  things  clung  almost  passionately  to  the  man  who  never 
doubted  of  the  final  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  taw.  At  their 
close,  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  worda  all  the  more  notable  for  their 
bitter  tone  of  hate, "  he  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most 
able  to  do  hurt,  that  have  lived  at  any  time."  He  had  shown  he 
knew  how  to  wait,  and  when  waiting  waa  over  he  ahowed  he  knew 
how  to  act.  On  the  evo  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  throngh 
England  to  quicken  the  clectora  to  a  senae  of  the  criaia  which  had 
come  at  last;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  Commons  he  took  his 
place,  not  merely  aa  member  for  Tavistock,  but  aa  their  acknowl- 
edged head.  Few  of  the  country  gentlemen,  indeed,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  members,  had  sat  in  any  previous  House ;  and  of 
the  few,  none  i-epresented  in  so  eminent  a  way  the  Parliamenta- 
ry tradition  on  which  the  coming  struggle  waa  to  turn.  Pym's 
eloquence,  inferior  in  boldneaa  and  originality  to  that  of  Eliot  or 
Wentworth,  was  better  suited  by  its  massive  and  logical  force  to 
convince  and  guide  a  great  party  ;  and  it  was  backed  by  a  calm- 
nesB  of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in  the  management  of  public 
business,  and  a  practical  power  of  shaping  the  course  of  debate, 
which  gave  a  form  and  method  to  Parliamentary  proceedings  such 
as  they  had  never  had  before.  Valuable,  however,  as  these  quali- 
ties were,  it  was  a  yet  higher  quality  which  raised  Pym  into  the 
greatest,  as  he  waa  the  first,  of  Parliamentary  leaders.  Of  the  five 
hundred  membera  who  sat  around  him  at  St,  Stephen's,  he  was  the 
one  man  who  bad  clearly  foi-eseen,  and  as  clearly  resolved  how  to 
meet,  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  them.  It  was  certain  that 
Parliament  would  be  drawn  into  a  struggle  with  the  Crown.  It 
was  probable  that  in  such  a  struggle  the  Houae  of  Commons  would 
be  hampered,  as  it  had  been  hampered  before,  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  legal  antiqnarians  of  the  older  constitutional  school 
stood  helpless  tefore  such  a  conflict  of  co-ordinate  powers,  a  con- 
flict for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  law,  and  on 
which  precedents  threw  only  a  doubtful  and  conflicting  I^ht. 
Bat  with  a  knowledge  of  precedent  as  great  as  their  own,  Pym 
rose  high  above  them  in  his  grasp  of  constitutional  pnnciplea.  He 
was  the  first  English  statesman  who  discovered,  and  applied  to 
the  political  cironmstanoes  around  him,  what  may  be  called  the 
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doctrine  of  ooDBtitutional  proportion.  He  eaw  that  aa  an  element 
of  conatitntioiiitl  life  Parliament  was  of  higher  value  than  the 
Crown ;  be  bkw,  too,  tliat  in  Parliament  itself  the  one  esBentiat 
part  was  the  House  of  Commons.  On  these  two  facts  he  based 
his  whole  policy  in  the  contest  which  followed.  When  Charles 
refused  to  act  with  the  Parliament,  Pym  treated  the  refusal  as  a 
temporary  abdication  on  the  part  of  tbe  sovereign,  which  vested 
the  executive  power  in  the  two  Honses  nntil  new  arrangements 
were  made.  When  the  Lords  obstrncted  public  business,  he 
warned  them  that  obstruction  would  only  force  the  Commons  "  to 
save  the  kingdom  alone."  Revolutionary  as  these  principles 
seemed  at  the  time,  they  have  both  been  recognized  as  bases  of 
oar  constitution  since  the  days  of  Pym.  The  first  principle  was 
established  by  the  Convention  and  Parliament  which  followed  on 
the  departure  of  James  the  Second;  the  second  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment on  all  sides  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  coantry  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  ministers  who  represent  the 
majority  of  that  House.  Pym's  temper,  indeed,  was  tiie  very  op- 
posite of  the  temper  of  a  revolutionist.  Few  natures  have  ever 
been  wider  in  their  range  of  sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his 
purpose  was,  his  mannei's  were  genial,  and  even  courtly :  he  turned 
easily  from  an  invective  azainst  Strafford  to  a  chat  with  Lady 
Carlisle;  and  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when 
the  care  and  weight  of  public  a^irs  were  bringing  him  to  his 
jrrave,  gave  rise  to  a  hnodriid  silly  scandals  among  the  prurient 
Royalists.  It  was  this  striking  eombioation  of  genial  versatility 
with  a  massive  force  in  his  nature  which  marked  him  out  fi-om  the 
first  moment  of  power  as  a  bom  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself 
at  once  the  subtlest  of  diplomatists  and  the  grandest  of  dema- 
gogues. He  was  equally  at  home  in  tracking  the  subtle  intrica- 
cies of  the  Army  Plot,  or  in  kindling  popular  passion  with  words 
of  fire.  Though  past  middle  life  wliea  his  work  really  began,  for 
he  was  bom  iu  1584,  four  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada, 
he  displayed  from  the  firet  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
qualities  of  a  great  administrator,  aa  immense  faculty  for  labor,  a 
genins  for  organization,  patience,  tact,  a  power  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence in  all  whom  ho  touched,  calmness  and  moderatiou  under 
good  fortune  or  ill,  an  immovable  courage,  an  iron  will.  Ko  En- 
glish ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natural  temper  or 
a  wider  capacity  for  government  than  the  Somersetshire  eqnii'e 
whom  his  enemies,  made  clear-sighted  by  their  hate,  gi-eeted  truly 
enough  as  "  King  Pym," 

His  ride  over  England  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  bad  been  hard- 
ly needed,  for  the  summons  of  a  Parliament  at  once  woke  the  king- 
dom to  a  fresh  life,  Tbe  Puritan  emigration  to  Xew  England  was 
suddenly  and  utterly  suspended;  "the  changj^e,"  said  Winthrop, 
"  made  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  world," 
The  pnblio  discontent  spoke  from  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  sudden  burst  of  pamphlets,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
thirty  thousand  which  were  issued  bi'fore  the  Restoration,  and 
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which  tnrned  England  at  large  into  s  school  of  political  discussion. 
The  resolute  looks  of  the  members  ss  they  gathered  atWestmin- 
Bter  contrasted  with  the  hesitating  words  of  the  King,  and  each 
brODght  from  boroagh  or  county  a  petition  of  grievancea.     Freah 

Ktitiona  were  brought  everj^  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  farmers. 
irty  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  them, 
and  their  reports  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons 
acted.  One  by  one  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Tyranny  were  annulled. 
Prynne  and  his  fellow  "  martyrs,"  recalled  from  their  prisons,  en- 
tered London  in  triumph  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  mnltitnde 
who  strewed  lanrel  in  their  path.  Tlje  civil  and  ciiminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Star-Chamber,  the  court  of  High 
Commission,  the  irregular  jurisdictions  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster,  the  County  of  Chester,  and  a  crowd  of 
lesser  tribunals,  were  summanly  abolished.  Ship-money  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  the  judgment  in  Hampden's  case  annulled.  A 
statute  declaring  "the  ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
that  no  subsidy,  custom,  import,  or  any  charge  whatsoever,  ought 
or  may  he  laid  or  imposed  upon  any  merchandize  exported  or  im- 
ported by  Bubjeots,  denizens,  or  aliens^  without  common  consent 
in  Parliament,"  put  an  end  forever  to  all  pretensions  to  a  right  of 
arbitrary  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  A  Triennial  Bill  en- 
forced the  assembly  of  the  Houses  everv  three  years,  and  bound 
the  sheriffs  and  citizens  to  proceed  to  election  if  the  Royal  writ 
failed  to  summon  them.  Charles  protested,  but  gave  way.  He 
was  forced  to  look  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  his  Tyranny,  for 
the  Scotch  army  M-as  still  encamped  in  the  north ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  Scots  a  security  against  its 
own  dissolution,  was  in  no  hurry  to  vote  the  money  necessary  for 
their  withdrawal.  "We  can  not  do  without  them,"  Strode  hon- 
estly confessed — "  the  Fhilistincs  are  still  too  strong  for  us."  Mean- 
while the  Commons  were  dealing  roughly  with  the  agents  of  the 
Royal  system.  In  every  county  a  list  of  the  lloyal  officers,  under 
the  name  of  "  delinquents,"  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  the  Houses.  Windebank,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
Chancellor,  Finch,  fled  tn  terror  over  sea.  Laud  himself  was  flung 
into  prison.  The  shadow  perhaps  of  what  was  to  come  falls  across 
the  pages  of  hia  Diary,  and  eottens  the  hard  temper  of  the  man 
into  a  strange  tenderness.  "I  stayed  at  Lambeth  till  the  even- 
ing," writes  the  Archbishop, "  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I 
went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapel.  The  Psalms  oftheday,and 
chapter  fifty  of  Isaiah,  gave  me  great  comfort.  God  make  me 
worthy  of  it  and  fit  to  receive  iL  As  I  went  to  my  barge  hun- 
dreds of  my  poor  neighbors  stood  there,  and  prayed  for  my  safety 
and  i-ctum  to  my  house.     For  which  I  bless  God  and  them." 

But  even  Laud,  hateful  as  he  was  to  all  but  the  poor  neighbors 
whose  prayers  his  alms  had  won,  was  not  the  centre  of  bo  great 
and  universal  s  hatred  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Strafford's  guilt 
was  more  tlian  the  guilt  of  a  servile  instrument  of  tyranny — it  wos 
the  guilt  of  "that  grand  apostate  to  the  Commonwealth  who,"  in 
the  terrible  words  which  closed  Lord  Digby's  invective, "  must 
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not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  tjll  he  be  dispatched  to 
the  otoer."  He  was  consciona  of  his  danger,  but  Charles  forced 
bim  to  attend  the  Court;  and  with  characteristic  boldneBs  he  re- 
Golved  to  anticipate  attack  by  charging  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
with  a  treasooaole  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  He  was  just 
laying  his  scheme  before  Charles  when  the  newa  reached  him  that 
Fym  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with  his  impeachment  for  High- 
Treason.  "  With  speed,"  writes  an  eye-witness, "  be  comes  to  the 
House :  he  calls  rndely  at  the  door,"  and, "  with  a  proud,  glooming 
look,  makes  toward-  bis  plaoe  at  the  board-bead.  But  at  once 
many  bid  him  void  the  Honse^  so  be  is  forced  in  coafusion  to  go 
to  the  door  till  he  was  called."  He  was  only  recalled  to  bear  bis 
committal  to  the  Tower.  He  was  still  resolute  to  retort  the  cbai^e 
of  treason  on  his  foes,  and  "  offered  to  speak,  but  was  commanded 
to  be  cone  without  a  word."  The  keeper  of  the  Black  Rod  de- 
manded his  sword  as  he  took  him  in  charge.  "This  done,  be 
makes  through  a  number  of  people  toward  his  coaoh,  no  man  cap- 
ping to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  alt  England 
would  have  stood  unoovered."  The  effect  of  the  blow  was  seen 
in  the  cessation  on  the  King's  part  of  his  old  tone  of  command, 
and  in  the  attempt  be  made  to  construct  a  ministry  from  among 
the  patriots,  with  Z^ord  Bedford  at  their  bead,  on  condition  that 
Stranord's  life  should  be  spared.  But  the  price  was  too  high  to 
pay;  the  negotiations  were  interrapted  by  Bedford's  death,  and 
oy  the  discovery  that  Charles  had  been  listening  all  the  while  to 
a  knot  of  adventurers  who  proposed  to  bring  about  his  end  by 
stirring  the  army  to  an  attack  on  the  Parliament.  The  disoovery 
of  the  Army  Plot  sealed  Strafford's  fate.  The  trial  of  his  Impeach- 
ment began  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Honse  of  Commons  ap- 
peared to  support  it.  The  passion  which  the  cause  excited  was 
seen  in  the  loud  cries  of  sympathy  or  hatred  which  burst  from  the 
crowded  benches  on  either  side.  For  fifteen  days  Strafford  strug- 
gled with  a  remarkable  courage  and  ingenuity  against  the  list  of 
charges,  and  he  had  melted  bis  audience  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of 
hb  defense  when  the  trial  was  suddenly  interrupted.  Though 
tyranny  and  misgOTcrnment  had  been  conclusively  proved  against 
him,  the  technical  proof  of  treason  was  weak,  "  The  law  of  En- 
gluid,"  to  nse  Hallara's  words, "  is  silent  as  to  conspiracies  against 
itself,"  and  treason  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third  was  re- 
stricted to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  or  a  compassing  of 
his  death.  The  Commons  endeavored  to  strengthen  their  case  bv 
bringing  forward  the  notes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  which 
Strafford  had  ni^d  the  use  of  bis  Irish  troops  **to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience ;"  but  the  words  were  still  technically  doubt- 
ful, and  the  Lords  would  only  admit  the  evidence  on  condition  of 
wholly  reopening  the  case.  Fym  and  Hampden  remained  con- 
vinced of  the  sufficiency  of  the  impeachment ;  but  the  House  broke 
loose  from  their  control,  and,  guided  by  St.  John  and  Lord  Falk- 
land, resolved  to  abandon  these  judicial  proceedings,  and  fall  back 
on  the  resource  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  Their  course  has  been  bit- 
terly censured  by  some  whose  opinion  in  such  a  matter  is  enUtled 
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to  respect  But  the  crime  of  Strafford  was  none  tbe  leas  a  crime 
that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  provide  for  some  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  can  happen  to  national  freedom  by  any  formal  statnta 
Even  now  a  minister  might  avul  bimeelf  ot  the  temper  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  in  some  moment  of  popular  panic,  and,  though  the 
nation  returned  to  its  senses,  might,  simply  by  refusing  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will.  Snch  a  coarse  would 
be  technically  le^I,  but  each  a  minister  would  be  none  the  less  a 
criminal  Stra^rd's  course,  whether  it  fell  within  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  or  not,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  last  resort  a  nation  retaina  the 
right  of  self-defense,  and  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of 
such  a  right  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  enemy  who  falls  with- 
in the  scope  of  no  written  law.  The  chance  of  the  offender's  es- 
cape roused  the  Londoners  to  frenzy,  and  crowds  snrronnded  the 
Houses,  with  cries  of  "  Justice,"  while  the  Lords  passed  the  BilL 
The  Earl's  one  hope  was  in  the  King,  but  three  days  later  tbe 
Royal  sanction  was  given,  and  he  passed  to  his  doom.  Strafford 
died  sa  he  had  lived.  His  friends  warned  him  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  his  fall.  "  I  know  bow 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  the  people  too,"  he  answered,  proud- 
ly. "  I  thank  Qod  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  bat  as  cheerfully 
put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed.** 
As  the  axe  fell,  the  silence  of  tbe  great  multitude  was  broken  by 
a  universal  shout  of  joy.  The  streets  blazed  with  bonfires.  TitK 
bells  clashed  out  from  every  steeple.  "Many,"  says  an  observer, 
"  that  came  to  town  to  see  the  execution  rode  in  triumph  back, 
waving  their  hats,  and,  with  all  expressions  of  joy  through  every 
town  they  went,  crying, 'His  head  is  off!    His  head  is  offl'" 

Great  as  were  the  onanges  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  first 
BIX  months  of  the  Long  ^rliament,  they  had  been  based  strictly 
on  precedent,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  simply  a  restoration  of  the 
older  English  constitution  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  But  every  day  made  it  harder  to  remain  quietly 
in  this  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  air,  since  the  army  con- 
spiracy, was  full  of  rumors  and  panic ;  tbe  creak  of  a  few  boards 
revived  tbe  memory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  members 
rushed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was 
undermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  regarded  bis  consent  to 
tbe  new  measures  as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  to  be  re- 
tracted at  the  first  opportunity.  Both  Houses,  in  their  terror, 
swore  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  public  liberties, 
an  oath  which  was  subsequently  exacted  from  every  one  engi^ed 
in  civil  emplovment,  and  voluntarily  taken  hy  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Ihe  same  terror  of  a  counter-revolution  induced 
Hyde  and  the  "  moderate  men "  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  that  the  present  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
but  by  its  own  consent.  Charles  signed  the  Bill  withont  protest, 
but  he  was  already  seeking  aid  from  France,  and  preparing  for 
the  couuter-revolutton  it  was  meant  to  meet.    Hitherto  tbe  Scotch 
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army  had  held  him  down,  bat  its  p&jrment  and  withdrawal  could 
BO  longer  be  delayed,  and  it  was  no  Hooner  on  its  way  homeward 
than  the  Kin^resolvcd  to  prevent  its  return.  In  spite  of  pray- 
ers from  the  Parliament,  he  left  Loodon  for  Edinburgh,  yielded 
to  every  demand  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scotch  Estates,  attended 
the  Frcsbyterian  worship,  lavished  titles  and  favors  on  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  the  patriot  leaders,  and  gained  for  a  few  months 
a  popularity  which  spi-ead  dismay  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Their  dread  of  his  designs  was  increased  when  he  was  found  to 
have  been  intriguing  all  the  while  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose — 
vho  had  seceded  from  the  patriot  party  before  his  coming,  and 
been  rewarded  for  his  secession  witli  imprisonment  in  the  castle 
of  E^inbui^h — and  when  Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdrew  and- 
denly  from  the  capital,  and  charged  the  King  with  s  tresoherons 
plot  to  seize  and  carry  them  out  of  the  realm.  The  popnlar 
frisbt  was  fanned  to  frenzy  by  news  which  came  suddenly  from 
Ireluid,  where  the  fall  of  Strafibrd  had  put  an  end  to  all  sem- 
blance of  rule.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army  he  had  raised 
spread  over  the  country,  and  stirred  the  smouldering  disaffection 
into  a  flame.  A  conspiracy,  oivanized  with  wonderful  power  and 
secrecy,  bnrst  forth  in  Ulster,  woera  the  confiscation  of  the  Settle- 
ment nad  never  been  forgiven,  and  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
centre  and  west  of  the  island,  Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere 
chance ;  but  in  the  open  country  the  work  of  murder  went  on 
unchecked.  Fifty  thousand  Enzlish  people  perished  in  a  few 
days,  and  mmor  doubled  and  trebled  the  number.  Tales  of  hor- 
ror and  outrage,  such  as  maddened  oar  own  England  when  thev 
reached  ns  from  Cawnporc,  came  day  after  day  over  the  Irish 
ChanneL  Sworn  depositions  told  how  husbands  were  cut  to  pieces 
in  presence  of  their  wives,  their  children's  brains  dashed  out  be- 
fore their  faces,  their  danghters  brutally  violated  and  driven  out 
naked  to  periBb  frozen  in  the  woods,  "Some,"  says  May,  "were 
burned  on  set  purpose,  others  drowned  for  sport  or  pastime,  and, 
if  they  swam,  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or  shot  or  murdered 
in  the  water;  many  were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the 
earth  breast-high,  and  there  left  to  Aimish."  The  new  feature  of 
the  revolt,  besides  the  massaora  with  which  it  opened,  was  its  re- 
ligious character.  It  was  no  longer  a  straggle,  as  of  old,  of  Celt 
against  Saxon,  but  of  Catholio  against  Protestant,  The  Papists 
within  the  Pale  joined  bands  in  it  with  the  wild  kerns  outside  the 
Pnle.  Tlie  rebels  called  themselves  "Confederate  Catholics,"  re- 
solved to  defend  "  the  public  and  free  exercise  of  the  trae  and 
Catholio  Roman  religion."  The  panic  waxed  greater  when  it 
was  fonnd  that  they  claimed  to  be  acting  by  the  King's  oom- 
missioD,  and  in  aid  of  his  authority.  They  professed  to  stand 
by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against  all  that  should  "directly  and 
indirectly  endeavor  to  suppress  their  Royal  prerogatives."  They 
showed  a  Commission,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  Royal 


eommand  at  Edinbni^h,  and  styled  themselves  "  the  King's  ai'my." 
The  Commission  was  a  forgery,  hut  belief  in  it  was  qnickened  oy 
the  want  of  all  sympathy  with  the  national  honor  wnich  Gharlw, 
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displayed.    To  him  the  revolt  seemed  a  nsefal  check  on  bis  op- 

foDenta.  "I  hope,"  he  wrote  coolly,  when  the  news  reached 
im,  "  this  ill  news  of  Ireland  may  hiader  some  of  these  follies 
in  England."  Above  all,  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  an 
aiiny,  and  with  an  army  at  his  commaad  he  would  again  be  the 
master  of  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  the  Irish  revolt  the  disclosare  of  a  vast  scheme  for  a 
couDter-re volution,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  army, 
the  reconciliation  of  Scotland,  the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh,  the 
exaltation  of  the  Royaiists  at  the  King's  return,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Royalist  party  in  the  House  itself,  were  all  parts.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  party  stood  Lord  Falkland,  a  man  leained 
and  accomplished,  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  roost 
liberal  thinkers  of  hia  day,  a  keen  reasoner  and  able  speaker,  whoso 
convictions  still  went  with  the  Parliament,  while  his  wavering  and 
impulsive  temper,  his  love  of  the  Church,  which  was  now  Being 
threatened,  his  passionate  longings  for  peace,  his  sympathy  for 
the  fallen,  led  him  to  struggle  for  a  King  whom  he  distrusted, 
and  to  die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his  own.  Behind  him  clus- 
tered intrieuera  like  Hyde,  chivalrous  soldiers  like  Sir  Edmund 
Verney  ("I  have  eaten  the  King's  bread  and  served  him  now 
thirty  years,  and  I  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  distrust 
him  ),  men  frightened  at  the  r.ipid  march  of  change,  or  by  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Episcopacy.  With  a  broJien  Parlia- 
ment, and  perils  gathering  without,  Fym  resolved  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  nation  itself.  The  Solemn  Remonstrance  which  he 
laid  before  the  House  was  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  work  which 
the  Parliament  had  done,  the  difficulties  it  had  surmounted,  and 
the  new  dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Parliament  had  been 
charged  with  a  design  to  abolish  Episcopacy,  it  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  be  simply  that  of  reducing  the  power  of  Bishops.  Po- 
litically it  repudiated  the  taunt  of  revolutionary  aims.  It  de- 
manded only  t)ie  observance  of  the  existing  laws  gainst  Papist- 
ry, securities  for  the  dae  administration  of  Justice,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  new  King's  party  fought  fiercely,  debate  followed 
debate,  the  sittings  were  prolonged  till,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  House,  lights  had  to  be  brought  iu ;  and  it  was 
only  at  midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  fiually  adopted,  after  a  scene  of  unexampled  violence. 
On  an  attempt  of  the  minority  to  offer  a  formal  protest  the  slum- 
bering passion  burst  into  a  flame.  "  Some  waved  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  and  otiiers  took  their  swords  in  their  scabbards 
out  of  their  belts,  and  held  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  handfi, 
setting  the  lower  part  on  the  ground."  Only  Hampden's  cool- 
ness and  tact  averted  a  conflict  The  Remonstrance  was  felt  nn 
both  sides  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  struggle.  "  Had  it  been  rejected," 
Bud  Cromwell, as  he  let\>  the  House,  "I  would  have  sold  to-mor- 
row all  I  possess,  and  left  England  forever."  Listened  to  sul- 
lenly by  the  King,  it  kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  the  country : 
London  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament;  associations 
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were  formed  in  every  county  for  the  defense  of  the  Hoaies ;  und 
when  the  gaard  which  Ixird  Essex  bad  given  tbem  was  with- 
drawn by  the  King,  the  populace  crowded  down  to  Westminster 
to  take  its  place. 

The  question  which  had  above  all  broken  the  unity  of  the  Par- 
liament had  been  the  question  of  the  Church.  All  wero  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  its  i-cform,  for  the  Laudian  party  of  High 
Chnrchmen  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  course  of  erents ; 
and  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Parliament  had  been  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Ileligion  for  this  purpose.  Within,  as  without 
the  House,  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Chui-ch,  without  any  i-adical  change 
in  its  constitution.  Even  among  the  bishops  themselves,  the 
more  prominent  saw  the  need  for  consenting  to  the  abolition  of 
Chapters  and  Bishops'  Conrts,  aa  well  as  to  tho  creation  of  a 
council  of  ministers  in  each  diocese,  which  had  been  suggested 
hy  Archbishop  Usher  aa  a  checlc  on  opiscopal  autocracy.  A 
scheme  to  thu  eSbct  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Williams  of  Lin- 
coln ;  bat  it  waa  far  from  meetint^  the  wishes  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Commons.  Pym  and  Lord  Falkland  demanded  in  addition 
to  theso  changes,  a  severance  of  the  clergy  from  all  secular  or 
State  offices,  and  an  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  last  demand  was  backed  by  a  petition  from  seven 
hundred  ministers  of  the  Church;  but  the  stnfe  between  the 
two  sections  of  episcopal  reformers  gave  strength  to  the  grow- 
ing party,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  altogether. 
The  doctrines  of  Cartwright  had  risen  into  popularity  under  the 

Cerseoution  of  Laud,  and  Presbyterian  ism  was  now  a  formida- 
le  force  among  the  middle  classes.  Its  chief  strength  lay  in  the 
pastern  counties  and  in  London,  where  a  few  ministers,  such  as 
Calamy  and  Marshall,  bad  formed  a  committee  for  its  diffusion ; 
while  in  Parliament  it  waa  represented  by  Loi-d  Brooke,  Lord 
Mandeville,  and  Lord  Saye  and  sele.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry 
Vana  represented  a  more  extreme  party  of  reformers,  the  Inde- 
pendents of  the  future,  whose  sentiments  were  little  less  hostile 
to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Episcopacy,  but  who  acted  with  the 
Presbyterians  for  the  present,  and  formed  a  part  of  what  became 
known  aa  the  "Root  and  Branch  party,"  fi-om  its  demand  for  the 
extirpation  of  Prelacy.  The  attitude  of  Scotland  in  the  great 
struggle  with  tyranny,  and  the  political  advantage  of  a  religious 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  knit 
the  English  Church  more  closely  to  the  general  body  of  Protest- 
antism, gave  fresh  force  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme.  Milton, 
who  after  the  composition  of  his  "Lycidas"  had  spent  a  year  in 
foreign  travel,  but  had  been  called  home  from  Italy  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  threw  himself  hotly  into  the  theological 
strife.  He  held  it  "an  unjust  thing  that  the  English  should  dif- 
ter  from  all  Churches  as  many  aa  he  reformed,"  In  spite  of  this 
pressure,  however,  and  of  a  Petition  from  London  with  fifteen 
thousand  aignatnres  to  the  same  purpoit,  the  Committee  of  Ke- 
ligioD  reported  iu  favor  of  the  moderate  reforms  suggested  by 
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Falkland  and  Pym ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  embodied  by  the 
former  in  a  bili  for  the  expulsion  of  bishops  fi-om  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  passed  the  Commons  almost  unanimoDsly.  Rqectod 
by  the  Lords  on  the  eve  of  the  King's  journey  to  Scotland,  it  was 
again  introdaced  on  his  return ;  bnt,  in  spite  of  violent  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  the  bill  still  hung  fire  among  the 
Peers,  The  delay  roused  the  excited  crowd  of  Londoners  who 
gathered  around  Whitehall ;  the  bishops'  carriages  were  stopped ; 
and  the  prelates  themselves  rabbled  on  their  way  to  the  House. 
The  angry  pride  of  Williams  induced  ten  of  his  fellow -hi  shops 
to  declare  themselves  pi'evcnted  from  attendance  in  Parliament, 
and  to  protest  against  all  acts  done  in  their  absence  as  null  and 
void.  The  Protest  was  met  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  by 
the  committal  of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Tower. 
Bnt  the  contest  gave  a  powerful  aid  to  the  projects  of  the  King. 
The  courtiers  declared  openly  that  the  raboling  of  the  bishops 
proved  that  there  was  "  no  free  Parliament,"  and  strove  to  bring 
about  fresh  outrages  by  gathering  troops  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  seeRing  for  employment  in  the  Irish  war, 
and  pitting  them  against  the  crowds  at  Whitehall.  The  brawlii 
of  the  two  parties,  who  gave  each  other  the  nicknames  of  "  Round- 
heads" and  "Oavaliers,"  created  fresh  alarm  in  the  Parliament; 
but  Charles  persisted  in  refusing  it  a  guard.  "  On  the  honor  of 
a  King,"  he  engaged  to  defend  them  fi'om  violence  as  completely 
as  bis  own  ohildran ;  but  the  answer  hod  hardly  been  g^ven  when 
his  Attorney  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  aud  accused 
Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Strode,  and  Haslerlg  of  high-treason  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  A  herald  at  arms  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
five  members.  AH  constitutional  law  was  set  aside  by  a  chat^e 
which  proceeded  personally  from  the  King,  which  deprived  the 
acousea  of  their  legal  rieht  to  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  sum- 
moned them  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretense  to  a  juris- 
diction over  them.  The  Commons  simply  promised  to  take  the 
demand  into  consideration,  and  again  requested  a  guard. .  "  I  will 
reply  to-morrow,"  said  the  King.  On  the  morrow  he  summoD- 
ed  three  hundred  gentlemen  to  follow  him,  and,  embracing  the 
Queen,  promised  her  that  in  an  hour  he  would  return  master  of 
his  kingdom.  A  mob  of  Cavaliers  joined  him  as  fac  left  the  palace, 
and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  the  Elector-Palatine,  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Mr. Speaker,"  he  said, "I  must  for  a  time  borrow  your  chair!" 
He  paused  with  a  sudden  confusion  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant 
spot  where  Pym  commonly  sat :  for  at  the  news  of  his  approach 
the  House  had  ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  began  in  slow,  broken  sentences, "  I  am  sorry  for  this 
occasion  of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Se^geant-a^ 
arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by 
my  command  were  accused  of  high-treason,  wheren&to  I  did  ex- 
pect obedience,  and  not  a  message."  Treason,  he  went  on,  had 
no  privilege,  "and  therefore  I  sm  come  to  know  if  any  of  these 
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person B  that  vere  accnsed  are  here." 
only  broken  by  liis  reiterated  "I  mast 
find  ihem."    He  azain  paaBed,  but  tt 


There  was. a  dead  ^lence,      Sk- 
[DUBt  have  them  wheresoever  I         ^ 
find  them."     Be  again  paased,  but  the  Btillne&B  was  unbroken,     Lous  i 
Then  be  called  out,  "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  f "     There  was  do  answer ;      ^um 
and  Charles,  tumiug  to  the  Speaker,  asked  him  whether  the  five       ^*\ 
members  were  there.     Iientball  fell  on  his  knees,  and  replied  that 
he  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  any  thing  save  what 
tbe  House  commanded  him.     "Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  re- 
torted, "  'tis  no  matter,    I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's  I" 
Xliere  was  another  long  pause,  while  he  looked  carefully  over  the 
ranks  of  members,    **  I  see,"  he  said  at  last, "  my  birds  are  flown, 
bnt  I  do  expect  you  will  send  them  to  me."     If  they  did  not,  he 
added,  he  would  seek  them  himself;  and  with  a  closing  protest 
that  he  never  intended  any  force,  "he  went  out  of  the  House," 
eays  an  eye<witnesB, "  in  a  more  disoootented  and  angry  passion 
tban  he  came  in." 

Nothing  bnt  the  absence  of  the  five  members,  and  the  calm  nwi 
dimity  of  the  Commons,  had  prevented  the  King's  outr^a  from  Va 
ending  in . bloodshed.  "It  was  believed,"  says  Whitelock,  who 
was  present  at  the  scene, "  that  if  the  King  had  fonnd  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seised  them,  the  membera  of  tbe 
Hunse  wonld  have  endeavored  the  defense  of  them,  which  might 
have  proved  a  very  unhappy  and  sad  basiness."  Five  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  in  England  would  bardly  have  stood 
tamely  by  while  the  bravoes  of  Whitehall  laid  hands  on  their 
leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament.  But  Charles  was  blind 
to  the  danger  of  his  new  course.  The  five  members  bad  taken 
refuge  in  the  oity,  and  it  was  there  that  on  the  next  day  the 
King  himself  demanded  their  surrender  from  tbe  aldermen  at 
GoiMhall.  Cries  of  "Privilege"  rang  around  him  as  he  returned 
throDgh  the  streets :  the  writs  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
were  disregarded  by  the  sheriffs,  and  a  proclamation  issued  four 
days  later,  declaring  them  traitors,  was  answered  by  their  tri- 
nmpfaant  retnru  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  trained  bands  of  London 
and  Sonthwark  were  on  foot,  and  the  London  watermen,  sworn 
"  to  guard  the  Parliament,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  King,"  escorted 
the  five  members  as  they  passed  along  the  river  to  Westminster. 
Terror  drove  the  Cavaliers  from  Whitehall,  and  Charles  stood  ab- 
Bolutely  atone ;  for  the  outrage  had  severed  bim  for  the  moment 
from  bis  new  friends  in  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  ministers, 
Falkland  and  Colepepper,  whom  be  had  chosen  among  them. 
But,  lonely  as  he  was,  Charles  bad  resolved  on  war.  "Hie  Earl 
of  Newcastle  was  dispatched  to  muster  a  Hoyal  force  in  the 
north ;  and  as  the  five  members  re-entered  the  House,  Charles 
withdrew  from  Whitehall.  Both  sides  prepared  for  tbe  coming  /wl 
Btroggle.  The  Queen  sailed  from  Dover  with  the  crown  jewels 
to  buy  mnnitions  of  war.  The  Cavaliers  again  gathered  around 
the  King,  and  the  Royalist  press  flooded  the  country  with  State 
papers  drawn  up  by  Hyde,  On  the  other  hand^monnted  pro- 
cessions of  freeholdem  from  Backinghamshire  and  Kent  traversed 
London  on  their  way  to  St.  Stephen's,  vowing  to  live  and  die  with 
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the  Parliament  Tbe  Tower  was  blockaded,  and  the  two  great 
arsenals,  Portsmouth  and  Hall,  secured  by  Pym's  forethought. 
The  Lords  were  scared  out  of  their  policy  of  obstruction  by  his 
bold  announcement  of  the  new  ponition  t:iken  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  The  Commons,"  said  their  leader,  "  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  cancuiTence  and  help  in  saving  tbe  kingdom;  but  if 
tliey  fail  of  it,  it  should  not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  doty. 
And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  they  snail  be  sorry 
that  the  story  of  this  present  Parliament  should  teil  posterity 
that  in  so  great  a  danger  and  extremity  the  Honao  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone."  The  effect  of 
Pym's  words  was  seen  in  the  paseing  of  the  Bill  for  excluding 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Tho  great  point,  however, 
was  to  secure  ai-med  support  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  here 
both  sides  were  in  a  dilliculty.  Previous  to  the  inuovationa  in- 
troduced by  the  Tudors,  and  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Bill  against  pressing  soldiers,  the  King  in  himself  had  no  power 
of  calling  on  his  subjects  generally  to  bear  arms,  save  for  por- 
poses  of  restoring  order  or  meeting  foreign  invasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  contended  that  snch  a  power  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without  the  King ;  and  Charles 
steadily  refused  to  oonsent  to  tbe  Militia  Bill,  in  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  was  given  in  every  county  to  men 
devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Both  parties  therefore  broke 
through  constitutional  precedent,  the  Parliament  in  appointing 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the  two  Honses, 
Charles  in  levying  forces  by  Koyal  commissions  of  array.  The 
Kins's  great  difficulty  lay  in  procuiing  arms,  and  at  the  end  of 
April  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine  of  the 
north,  and  demanded  admission.  The  new  governor,  Sir  John 
Hotbam,  fell  on  his  knees,  but  refnsed  to  open  the  gates ;  and 
the  avowal  of  his  act  by  the  Parliament  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  new  Royalist  party  among  its  members  from 
their  seats  at  Westminster,  Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Hyde, 
with  thirty-two  peera  and  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, joined  Charles  at  York ;  and  Lyttelton,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
followed  with  the  Great  Seal.  Bat  the  King's  warlike  projects 
were  still  checked  by  the  general  opposition  of  the  country.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  which  he  convened 
on  Heyworth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition  praying  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  git^s  of  plate  from  the 
Universities  and  nobles  of  his  party,  arms  and  money  were  Still 
wanting  for  his  new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on  the  other  band, 
gained  in  unity  and  vigor  by  tho  withdrawal  of  the  Royalists. 
The  Militia  was  rapidly  enrolled,  Lord  Warwick  named  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  a  loan  opened  in  the  city,  to  which  the 
women  brought  even  their  wedding-rings.  The  tone  of  tho  two 
Houses  had  risen  with  the  threat  of  force ;  and  their  last  proposals 
demanded  the  powers  of  appointini;  and  dismissing  the  Royal 
ministers,  naming  guardians  for  the  Royal  children,  and  of  virtu- 
ally controlling  military, civil,  and  religions  affairs.    "If  I  granted 
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year  demands,"  replied  Charles,  "I  should  be  no  more  than  the 
mere  pbantam  of  a  Kii)g." 


Section  TII.-Tbe  CtvU  W«r.   Julr*  l«13— Anc,  1646. 

[A^horititt. — To  thou  siren  in  tbe  pKTioiu  Mction  we  nuiy  add  Warburton'i 
liicgrspbT  of  friDce  Rupert,  Mr.  Clemenc  Murkham's  admirabls  life  of  Fairfiuc,  tbe 
Furfax  Corresponilence,  and  LndJow's  "Memoirs."  Sprigg'a  "  Anglin  Redivivn" 
gins  the  best  accoant  of  the  New  Model  and  its  doings.  For  Cromwell,  the  prima- 
rr  anthoritj  is  Mr. Carlfle's  "Lift  and  Letten,"in  inrBlnable  store  of  docnmenu, 
^iied  with  the  care  of  an  aniiqiiariiin  and  the  genins  of  a  poet.  Clarendon,  wbo 
M  uoir  of  great  veJne,  {^vee  u  fine  account  of  the  Cuniiah  risingO 


Tbe  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  follon-ed  on  both  sides  by 
preparations  for  immediate  war,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis  be- 
came tlie  guiding  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which 
%Bs  created  by  Parliament  as  its  administrative  or^an;  English 
and  Scotch  officers  were  drawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lord 
Easez  named  commander  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  ibot  and 
tbar  tbonsand  horse.  Tbe  oonfideiico  on  the  Parliamentary  side 
was  gr«at :  "  we  all  thought  one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  con- 
fessed after  the  first  encounter ;  for  the  King  was  almost  destitute 
of  money  and  arras,  and,  in  spite  of  hia  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  re- 
cruits, be  was  embarrassed  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  adherents 
to  begin  the  struggle.  Resolved,  however,  to  force  on  a  contest, 
ha  raised  the  Koyal  Standard  at  Xottingham  "  on  the  evening  of 
a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day,"  but  the  country  made  no  an- 
Bvcr  to  hia  appeal ;  while  Essex,  who  had  quitted  London  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  great  mnltitnde,  with  orders  from  the  Parliament  to 
fallow  the  King, "  and  by  battle  or  other  waj  rescue  him  from  his 
perfidious  councilors  and  restore  bim  to  Parliament,"  mustered  his 
army  at  Northampton.  Charles  bad  but  a  handful  of  men,  and 
the  dash  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse  would  have  ended  the  war ; 
bat  Essex  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and  trusted  to  reduce 
Charles  to  submisaioa  by  a  show  of  force.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  King  fallen  back  on  Shrawshnry  than  the  whole  face  of  af- 
f^rg  suddenly  changed.  Catholics  and  Royalists  rallied  fast  to  his 
Btaadard,  and  a  bold  march  on  London  drew  Essex  from  his  inac- 
tivity at  Worcester  to  protect  the  capital  The  two  armies  fell  in 
with  one  another  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near  Banbury.  The  en- 
counter was  a  surprise,  and  tbe  battle  which  followed  was  little 
inore  than  a  confused  combat  of  horse.  At  its  outset  the  deser- 
tion of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  with  a  whole  i-egiment,  threw  the 
Parliamentary  forces  into  disorder,  while  the  Royalist  horee  on 
either  wing  drove  their  opponents  from  the  field ;  bnt  the  reserve 
of  Lord  Essex  broke  tbe  Koynlist  foot,  which  formed  the  centre  of 
tiie  King's  line,  and  though  his  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  broagfat 
haok  his  sqnadrons  in  time  to  save  Charles  from  capture  or  flight, 
tbe  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle.  The  moral  advantage,  however, 
rested  with  the  King.     Essex  had  learned  that  his  troopers  veie 
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no  match  for  the  Cavaliers,  and  his  withdrawal  to  Warwick  left 
open  the  road  to  the  capital.  Rupert  pieflsed  for  an  ioBtant  inarch 
on  London,  but  the  pi'oposal  found  stuDbui'n  opponents  among  the 
moderate  RoyalistB,  who  dreaded  the  complete  triumph  of  Charles 
as  much  as  his  defeat.  The  King  therefore  paused  fov  the  time  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  uproarious  welcome ;  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  its  garrison  deliverad  Reading  to  Rupert's 
horse,  and  his  daring  capture  of  Brentford  drew  the  Royal  army 
in  his  support  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  panic  of  the 
Londoners  was  ali-eady  over,  and  the  junction  of  their  traiD-baods 
with  the  army  of  Essex  forced  Charles  to  fall  back  again  on  hia  old 
quarters.  But  though  Parliament  rallied  quickly  ^-om  the  blow 
of  Edgehill,  the  war,  as  its  area  widened  through  the  winter,  went 
steadily  for  the  Kins.  The  fortification  of  Ox^rd  gave  him  a  firm 
hold  on  the  midland  counties;  while  the  balance  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  north  was  overthrown  by  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  Kew- 
castle,  with  the  force  ho  had  raised  in  Norlhumberland,  npon  York. 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  that  county,  was  thrown 
back  on  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where  Pu- 
ritanism fonnd  its  stronghold ;  and  the  an-ival  of  the  Qaeen  with 
arms  from  Holland  encouraged  the  Royal  army  to  pnsh  its  scouts 
across  the  Trent,  and  threaten  the  eastern  counties,  which  held 
firmly  for  the  Parliament.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  shown  by  the 
vigOFoas  exertions  of  the  two  Houses,  The  negotiations  which 
had  gone  on  into  the  spring  were  broken  off  by  the  old  demand 
that  the  King  should  return  to  his  Parliament ;  London  was  forti- 
fied ;  and  a  tax  of  two  millions  a  year  was  laid  on  the  districts 
which  adhered  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Essex,  whose  army 
had  been  freshly  equipped,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Oxford ; 
but  though  the  King  held  himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  west, 
the  Earl  shrank  from  again  risking  his  raw  army  in  an  encoanter. 
He  confined  himself  to  the  recapture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month 
of  idle  encampment  around  Brill,  while  diEease  thinned  his  ranks 
and  the  Royalists  beat  up  his  quarters. 

While  Essex  lingered  and  mana:avred,  Charles  boldly  detached 
a  part  of  his  small  force  at  Oxford  to  strengthen  a  Royalist  rising 
in  the  west.  Nowhere  was  the  Royal  cause  to  take  so  brave  or 
noble  a  form  as  among  the  Comishmen.  Cornwall  stood  apart 
from  the  general  life  of  England  :  cut  off  from  it  not  only  by  dif- 
ferences of  blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendenoiea  of  its 
people,  who  clung  with  a  Celtic  loyalty  to  their  local  chieliains, 
and  suffered  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  to  determine  their  own. 
They  had  as  yet  done  little  more  than  keep  the  war  out  of  their 
own  connty ;  out  the  march  of  a  small  Parliamentary  force  under 
Lord  Stamford  upon  Lannceston  forced  them  into  action.  A  little 
band  of  Comishmen  gathered  around  the  chivalrous  Sir  Bevil  Green- 
vil,  "  so  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  officers  had  but  a  bis- 
cuit a  day,"  and  with  only  a  handful  of  powder  for  the  whole  force ; 
but  starving  and  outnumbered  as  they  were,  they  scaled  the  steep 
rise  of  Stratton  Hill,  sword  in  hand,  and  drove  Stamford  baok  or 
Exeter,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  his  ordnwice  and  bag- 
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gage  traio.  Sir  Ralph  HoptoD,tbe  best  of  the  Royalist  generals, 
to^  the  command  of  their  army  as  it  advanced  into  Somci'set,  and 
drev  the  stress  of  the  war  into  the  west.  Essex  dispatched  a 
picked  force  under  Sir  Witliam  Waller  to  check  their  advance  ; 
bnt  Somerset  was  already  tost  ere  he  reached  Bath,  and  the  Com- 
iabmen  stormed  his  strong  position  on  Lansdowne  Uill  in  the  teeth 
of  bis  guns.  But  the  Btubboni  fight  robbed  the  victors  of  their 
leaders :  Hopton  was  wounded,  Greenvil  slain,  and  with  them  fell 
the  two  heroes  of  the  little  army,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  Sir 
Jobo  Trevanion,  "  both  yonng,  neither  of  them  above  eight  and 
twenty,  of  entire  friendship  to  one  another,  apd  to  Sir  BeviV  Green- 
vil." Waller,  beaten  as  he  was,  hang  on  thdr  weakened  force  as 
it  moved  for  aid  apon  Oxfoi'd,  and  sncoeeded  in  cooping  np  the  foot 
in  Devizes,  Bat  the  horse  broke  through,  and  joining  an  army 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief  under  Wilmot,  afterward  Iiord 
Roobester,  tnmed  back,  and  dashed  Waller's  army  to  pieces  in  a 
fresh  victory  on  ItoBDdway  Down.  The  Cornish  rising  seemed  to 
have  tnruea  the  tide  of  the  war.  Strengthened  by  tneir  earlier 
Bucceases,  and  by  the  succors  which  his  Queen  brought  from  the 
north,  Charles  had  already  prepared  to  advance,  when  Rupert, 
in  a  daring  raid  upon  Wycombe,  met  a  party  of  Parliamentary 
horee,  with  Hampden  at  its  head,  on  Chalgrove  field.  The  skir^ 
mish  ended  in  the  anccess  of  the  Royalists,  and  Hampden  was  seen 
riding  off  the  field  "  before  tlie  action  was  done,  which  he  never 
used  to  do,  and  with  his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands 
upon  the  neck  of  hia  horse."  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
death  seemed  an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  the  cause  he  loved.  Disaster 
followed  disaster.  Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  peace,  fell 
back  on  Uxbridge ;  while  a  cowardly  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Prince 
Rnpert  cave  Charles  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  west.  The  news  fell  on  the  Parliament "  like  a  sentence 
of  death."  The  Lords  debated  nothing  but  proposals  of  peace. 
London  itself  was  divided ;  "  a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of 
substantial  citizens"  clamored  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  for 
peace ;  and  a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who  remained  at  West- 
minster to  the  camp  at  Oxford  proved  the  general  despair  of  the 
Parliament's  sucoess. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Waller 
was  received  on  his  retnm  from  Ronndway  Hill  *'  as  if  he  had 
brought  the  King  prisoner  with  him."  A  new  army  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Manchester  to  check  the  progress  of 
^fewcastle.  In  the  west,  indeed,  things  still  went  badly.  Prince 
Maurice  continued  Rupert's  career  of  sncceas,  and  the  conquest  of 
JBamstaple  and  Exeter  secured  Devon  for  the  King.  Gloucester 
alone  interrupted  the  communications  between  hia  forces  in  Bris- 
tol and  in  the  north ;  and  Charles  moved  against  the  city,  with 
hope  of  a  speedy  surrender.  Bnt  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
town  called  £asex  to  its  relief.  It  was  rednced  to  a  single  barrel 
of  powder  when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise  the 
siegej  and  the  Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  London, 
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after  an  in^ecisiv*  eDga^ement  near  Newbnry,  in  which  Lord 
Falkland  fell,  "  ingeminating  '  Peace,  peace  I' "  and  the  London 
train-bands  Sung  Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their  front  of 
pikes.  In  thia  posture  of  his  aSaira  nothing  out  a  great  victory 
could  have  saved  the  King,  for  the  day  which  witnessed  the  tn- 
umphant  return  of  Essex  witnessed  the  solemn  taking  of  the  Cot- 
cnaut  Pym  bad  resolved,  at  last,  to  fling  the  Scotch  sword  into 
the  wavering  balance ;  and  in  the  darkest  aour  of  the  Parliament's 
canse  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh  to  ar- 
range the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scotland  wonld  ho  given. 
First  among  them  stood  the  demand  of  a  "  unity  in  Religion :" 
an  adoption,  in  other  words,  of  the  Presbyterian  system  by  tho 
Church  of  England.  Events  bad  moved  so  rapidly  since  the  ear* 
lier  debates  on  Church  government  in  the  Commons  that  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  Bad  become  a  necessity,  "rhe  bishops  to  a' 
man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  whose  bent  was  purely  episcopal, 
had  joined  the  Royal  cause,  and  were  being  expelled  from  their 
livings  as  "  delinquents. "  Some  new  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  religious  necessities  of 
the  country;  and,  though  Pym  and  the  leadmg  statesmen  were 
still  in  opinion  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  growing  force  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  seek 
such  a  system  in  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  discipline,  Scotland, 
for  its  part,  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  waa  necessary 
for  its  own  security ;  and  whatever  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Vane's  wary  and  rapid  negotiations  were  removed  by  the  poll* 
cy  of  the  King.  While  the  Parliament  looked  for  aid  to  the  north, 
Charles  had  long  been  seeking  assistance  from  the  Irish  rebels. 
The  Massacre  htiA  left  them  the  objects  of  aveni;efu1  hate  such  as 
England  hod  hardly  known  before,  but  with  dlisrles  they  were 
simply  counters  in  his  game  of  king-araft.  The  conclusion  of  a 
truce  with  them  left  the  army  under  Lord  Orniond,  which  had 
hitherto  held  their  revolt  in  check,  at  the  King's  disposal  for  aerv- 
ioe  in  England ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  secnred  a  force  of 
Irish  Catholics  to  support  by  their  landing  in  Ai^yleshire  a  rising 
of  the  Highlands  under  Montrose,  which  aimed  at  th^  overthrow  of 
the  government  at  Edinburgh.  None  of  the  King's  schemes  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  theae.  On  their  discovery,  officer  alter  of- 
ficer in  his  own  army  flung  down  their  commissions,  the  peers  who 
had  fled  to  Oxford  fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist 
reaction  in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an  end.  Scotland, 
anxious  for  its  own  safety,  hastened  to  sign  the  Covenant ;  and  tho 
Commons,  "  with  nplifted  bands,"  swore  in  St  Mat^aret's  church 
to  observe  it.  They  pledged  themselves  to  "  bring  the  Chnrohes 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  ani- 
formity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  Chnrch  govern- 
ment, direction  for  worship,  and  catediizing;  that  we  and  our 
posterity  after  us  may  as  bretliren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  may  delight  to  live  in  the  midst  of  ns :"  to  extirpate  pop- 
ery, prelacy,  superstition,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  "  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Ubertioa  of 
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the  kingdom ;"  to  panish  malignants  mid  opponents  of  reformation 
in  Cbnrch  and  State ;  to  "  anite  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  firm  peace 
Aod  anion  to  all  posterity."  The  Covenant  ended  with  a  solemn 
ackoowledgment  of  national  ein,  and  a  vow  of  reformation.  "  Onr 
true,  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavor  for  onraelves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  private, 
in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  is  to  amend  our  lives,  and 
each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation." 
The  conclnsioQ  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the  last  work  of  Pym, 
b«t  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
and  which  was  earned  out  by  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms," who  were  intrusted  after  his  death  with  the  condnct  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Three  strong  armies,  comprising 
a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  had  been  raised  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Essex,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  watching  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  following  him  if  he 
moved,  as  was  expected,  to  the  north  against  the  Scots.  Waller, 
with  the  army  of  the  west,  was  oi-dered  to  check  Prince  Maurice, 
in  Dorset  and  Devon.  The  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  which 
Cromwell's  name  was  becoming  famous  as  a  leader,  was  raised 
into  a  third  army  under  Lord  Manchester,  and  directed  to  co-oper- 
ate in  Yorkshire  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.  Charles 
was  at  once  thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  Irish  troops  whose  aid 
be  had  secured  by  his  truce  with  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  England,  those  who  landed  in  the  south  by 
Waller,  and  their  fellows  in  Cheshire  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The 
bands  of  the  last  commander  had  been  freed  by  the  march  of  New- 
castle to  the  Border,  which  the  Scots  were  crossing  "  in  a  great 
frost  and  snow;"  but  after  his  dispersion  of  the  Irish  troops,he  at 
once  called  back  his  opponent  to  York  by  a  victory  on  hia  return 
over  tlie  foi-ces  which  the  Marcfuis  bad  left  to  protect  the  capital. 
The  plan  of  Pym  was  now  rapidly  developed.  Essex  and  Waller 
joined  in  the  blockade  of  Oxford,  while  Manchester  and  Fairfax 
united  with  the  Scots  under  the  walls  of  York.  Newcastle's  cry 
for  aid  had  already  been  answered  by  the  dispatch  of  Prince  Rupert 
from  Oxford  to  gather  forces  on  the  Welsh  border;  and  the  brill- 
iant paitisan,  after  breaking  the  sieges  of  Newark  and  Latham 
Honse,  burst  over  the  Lancashire  Hil  Is  into  Yorkshire,  slipped  by 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  his  way  untouched  into  York. 
But  the  success  of  his  teat  of  arms  tempted  liitn  to  a  fresli  act  of 
daring :  be  resolved  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  two  armies  as  they  faced  each  other  on  Marston 
Moor  brought  on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engagement. 
On  the  one  flank  a  charge  of  the  King's  horse  broke  that  of  the 
Scotch;  on  the  other,  Cromwell's  brigade  of  "Ironsides"  won  as 
complete  a  success  over  Rupert's  troopei-a.  "  Glod  made  them  as 
stabble  to  oar  swords,"  wrote  the  general  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
but  in  the  beat  of  victory  be  called  back  his  men  from  the  chase 
to  back  Manchester  in  his  Attack  on  the  Royalist  foot,  and  to  rout 
their  other  wing  of  horse  as  it  returned  breathless  from  pursuing 
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the  Scots.  Kowbere  bad  the  fighting  been  bo  fierce.  A  young 
Puritan  who  lay  dying  on  the  field  told  Cromwell  as  he  bent  over 
him  that  one  thing  lay  on  his  spirit.  "I  asked  him  what  it  was," 
Cromwell  wrote  afterward.  "He  told  me  it  was  that  God  haA 
not  Bnfifered  bim  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  hia  enemies." 
At  night-falt  all  was  over;  and  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  north 
had  perished  at  a  single  blow.  Newcastle  fled  over-sea;  York 
surrendered,  and  Rnpert,  with  hardly  a  man  at  bis  back,  rode 
southward  to  Oxford.  The  blow  was  the  more  terrible  that  it  fell 
on  Charles  at  a  moment  when  his  trinmph  in  every  other  qn&rter 
was  being  secured  by  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unexpected  succesa- 
es.  After  a  month's  siege  the  King  had  escaped  from  Oxford ; 
bad  waited  till  Essex  marched  into  the  west;  and  then,  tnming 
fiercely  on  Waller  at  Croprcdy  Bridge,  had  driven  him  back 
broken  to  London,  two  days  before  the  battle  at  Marston  Moor. 
Charles  followed  up  his  success  by  hurrying  in  the  track  of  Essex, 
whom  he  hoped  to  crash  between  bis  own  force  and  that  under 
Prince  Maurice  which  the  Earl  had  marched  to  attack.  By  a  fatal 
error,  Essex  plunged  into  Cornwall,  where  the  country  was  hos- 
tile, and  whei'e  the  King  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills,  drew 
his  lines  tightly  around  his  army,  and  forced  the  whole  body  of 
the  foot  to  surrender  at  his  mercy,  while  the  horse  cut  tbeir  way 
throngh  the  besiegers,  and  Essex  himself  fled  by  sea  to  London. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  was  signalized  by  a  Royalist  triamph  in 
Scotland  which  promised  to  nndo  what  Marston  Moor  had  done. 
The  plot  which  had  long  since  been  formed  for  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  was  revived  by  the  landing  of  Irish  soldiers  in  Argyle. 
Montrose,  throwing  himself  into  the  Higblauds,  called  the  clans  to 
arms ;  and  flinging  his  new  forae  on  tnat  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  gamed  a  victory  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  Perth, 
to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to  spread  terror  to  Edinburgh.  T!b%  news 
fired  Charles,  as  be  came  up  from  the  west,  to  venture  on  a  march 
upon  London ;  but  thongh  the  Scots  were  detained  by  the  siege  of 
^^ewcastle,  the  rest  of  tbc  victors  at  Mareton  Moor  lay  in  his  path 
at  Newbury,  and  their  force  was  strengthiued  by  the  army  wniclt 
had  surrendered  in  Cornwall,  and  was  again  brought  into  the  field. 
The  furious  charges  of  the  Royalists  iailed  to  break  the  Parlia- 
mentary sqnadrons,  and  the  soldiers  of  Essex  wiped  away  the  . 
shame  of  their  defeat  by  flinging  themselves  on  the  cannon  they 
had  lost,  and  bringing  them  back  in  triumph  to  their  lines.  Crom- 
well seized  the  moment  of  victory,  and  begged  hard  to  be  snflereil 
to  charge  with  bis  single  brigade.  But luaucbester,  like  Eesez, 
shrank  from  a  crowning  victory  over  the  King.  Charles  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  his  army  to  Oxford,  and  even  to  reappear  un- 
checked in  the  field  of  his  defeat. 

The  quarrel  of  Cromwell  with  Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury 
was  destined  to  give  a  new  color  and  direction  to  the  war.  Pyu), 
in  fact,  had  hardly  been  borne  to  his  grave  in  "Westminster  Abbey 
before  England  instinctively  recognized  a  successor  of  yet  greater 
genius  in  the  victor  of  Marston  Moor.  Bom  in  the  closing  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  child  of  a  cadet  of  the  great  bouse  of  the 
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■  Cromwells  of  Hincliinbrook,  and  ooDoected  throush  hts  mother 
with  Hampden  and  St.  John,  Oliver  had  been  recalled  hj  his  fa- 
ther's death  from  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge  to  the  little  family 
estate  at  Huntingdon,  which  he  quitted  for  a  farm  at  St,  Ives. 
We  have  already  seen  his  mood  during  the  years  of  Tyranny,  as 
he  dwelt  in  "prolonging"  and  " blackness "  amid  fancies  of  com- 
ing death,  the  melancholy  which  formed  the  ground  of  his  nature 
feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of  the  time.  But  hisenergy  made 
itself  felt  the  moment  the  Tyranny  was  over.  His  father  liad  sat, 
with  three  of  Jiis  ancles,  in  the  later  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth. 
Oliver  had  himself  been  returned  to  that  of  1628,  and  the  town 
of  Cambridge  sent  bim  as  its  representative  to  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  Long.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  a  courtier,  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  gives  ua  onr  first  glimpse  of  his  aotnal  appearance :  "I 
came  into  the  House  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gen- 
tleman speaking  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  appareled,  for 
it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an 
ill  country  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I 
remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  was  upon  bis  little  band,  which 
was  not  mncb  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
band. His  stature  was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stnck  close  to 
bis  side;  bis  conntenanoe  swollen  and  reddish;  his  voice  sharp 
and  nntunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor."  He  was  al- 
ready "  much  hearkened  unto,"  but  his  power  was  to  assert  itself 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.  He  appeared  at  the  bend  of  a 
troop  of  his  own  raising  at  Edgehill ;  but  with  the  eye  of  a  bom 
soldier  he  at  once  saw  the  blot  in  the  army  of  Essex.  "A  set  of 
poor  tapsters  and  town  apprentices,"  be  warned  Hampden, "  would 
never  dght  against  men  of  honor ;"  and  he  pointed  to  religious  en- 
thusiastn  as  the  one  weapon  which  conid  meet  and  turn  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Cavalier.  Even  to  Hampden  the  plan  seemed  impra^ 
tillable ;  but  the  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  which  Cromwell 
raised  tor  the  Association  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  which  soon 
became  known  as  his  Ironsides,  was  formed  strictly  of  "  men  of 
religion."  He  spent  hia  fortune  freely  on  the  task  he  set  him- 
self. "  The  business  . . .  hath  had  of  me  in  money  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  ponnda,  therefore  my  private  estate  can  do 
little  to  help  the  public.  ...  I  have  little  money  of  my  own  [left] 
to  help  my  soldiers."  But  they  were  "a  lovely  company,"  he 
tells  his  frienda  ivith  soldierly  pride.  Ko  blasphemy,  drinking, 
disorder,  or  impiety  were  suffered  in  their  ranks.  "  Not  a  man 
swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence."  Nor  was  his  choice  of 
"  men  of  religion  the  only  innovation  Cromwell  introduced  into 
his  new  regiment.  The  social  conditions  which  restricted  com- 
mand to  men  of  birth  were  disregarded.  "  It  may  be,"  he  wrote 
in  answer  to  complaints  from  the  committee  of  the  Association, 
"  it  provokes  your  spirit  to  see  such  plain  men  made  captains  of 
borse.  It  had  been  well  that  men  of  honor  and  birtb  had  entered 
into  their  employments;  but  why  do  they  not  appear?  But  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  the  work  must  go  on,  better  plain  men  than 
none ;  but  best  to  have  men  patient  of  wants,  faithful  and  consci- 
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entioas  in  their  employment,  and  such,  I  liope,  these  will  approve ' 
themselves."  The  words  paint  Cromwell  s  temper  accurately 
enough :  he  is  far  more  of  the  practical  soldier  than  of  the  theo- 
logical reformer;  though  his  genius  already  breaks  in  npon  his 
aristocratic  and  conservative  sympathies,  and  catches  glimpses  of 
the  social  revolution  to  which  the  war  was  drifting.  "I  had 
rather,"  he  once  burst  out  impatiently, "  have  a  plain  russet-coat- 
ed captain,  that  knows  what  he  fights  for  and  lores  what  he 
knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else.  I 
honor  a  gentleman  that  is  so  indeed"  he  ends,  with  a  character- 
istic  return  to  his  mora  common  mood  of  feeling.  The  same  prac- 
tical temper  broke  out  in  an  innovation  which  had  more  imme- 
diate results.  Bitter  as  bad  been  his  hatred  of  the  bishops,  and 
strenuously  as  he  had  worked  to  bring  abont  a  change  in  Cbui-ch 
government,  Cromwell,  like  moat  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  new  Presbyterian  ism,  and 
the  Pi-esbyterians  were  more  than  content  with  him.  Lord  Man- 
chester "  suffered  him  to  gaide  the  army  at  his  ploasare."  "  The 
man,  Cromwell,"  writes  the  Scotchman  Baillie, "  is  a  very  wise  and 
active  head,  nnivcrsally  well  beloved  as  religious  and  stout." 
But  against  dissidents  f  ram  their  own  system,  the  Presbyterians 
were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Nonconform- 
ity was  now  rising  every  day  into  larger  proportions,  while  the 
new  claim  of  liberty  of  worship  was  becoming  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  Cromwell  met  the  problem  in  bis  unspeoula- 
tive  fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldieiv  and  good  men;  and,  if 
they  were  these,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  tbe  Leveler  found 
entry  among  his  Ironsides.  "  You  would  i-espect  them,  did  you 
see  them,"  he  answered  the  panic-stricken  Presbyterians,  who 
charged  them  with  "Anabaptistry"  and  revolutionary  aims;  "they 
are  no  Anabaptists :  they  are  honest,  sober  Christians ;  they  ex- 
pect to  be  used  as  men,"  He  was  soon  to  be  driven  —  as  in  the 
social  change  we  noticed  before — to  a  far  lai^er  and  grander  point 
of  view.  "  The  State,"  he  boldly  laid  down  at  last,  *'  in  choosing 
men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  witl- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfiea"  But  as  yet  he  was  busier 
with  his  new  regiment  than  with  theories ;  and  the  Ironsides  were 
no  sooner  in  action  tlian  they  proved  themselves  such  soldiers  as 
the  war  had  never  seen  yet.  "Truly  they  were  never  beaten  at 
all,"  their  leader  said  proudly  at  its  close.  At  Winceby  fight 
they  charged  "unging  psalms,"  cleared  Linoolnshire  of  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  freed  the  eastern  counties  fi-om  all  danger  from  New- 
castle's part.  At  Marston  Moor  they  faced  and  routed  Rupert's 
chivalry.  At  Kewbury  it  was  only  Manchester's  relnctanoe  that 
hindered  them  from  completing  the  ruin  of  Charlea 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  organization  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Ironsides ;  his  military  genius  had  displayed  itself  at 
Marston  Moor.  Newbury  first  raised  him  into  a  political  leader. 
"Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorons,  and  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war,"  he  said  to  the  Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  Man- 
chester, "casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  those  of  boI- 
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S\vn  of  fortune  beyond  eea  to  spin  ont  a  war,  we  sball  make  the 
kingdom  weary  of  iis,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament."  But 
nnder  the  leaders  wiio  at  present  conducted  it  a  vii^orous  condact 
of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were,  in  Cromwell's  plain  words, 
"afr^d  to  conqner."  They  desired  not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to 
force  him  back,  with  as  much  of  Iiis  old  strength  rcmaioiug  as 
might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King.  The  old  loy- 
alty, too,  clogged  their  enterprise ;  tbey  shrank  from  the  taint  of 
treason.  "  If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester  nrged  at  New- 
bury, "he  will  still  be  King;  if  he  beat  as,  be  will  hang  us  all  for 
traitors."  To  a  raood  like  this  Cromwell's  reply  seemed  horrible. 
"  If  I  met  the  King  in  battle,  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  King 
IS  at  another."  The  army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  £dge- 
hilf,  was  not  an  army  to  conquer  with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged 
that  till  the  whole  tbrce  was  new  modeled,  and  placed  under  a 
stricter  discipline,  "  they  mast  not  expect  any  notable  success  in 
any  thing  they  went  abonL"  But  the  first  step  iu  such  a  reor 
gnaizatiou  mast  be  a  change  of  officers.  The  army  was  led  and 
officered  by  members  of  the  two  Houses  and  the  Self-renouncing 
Ordinance,  which  was  introdnced  by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  de- 
clared the  tenure  of  civil  or  militai7  offices  incompatible  with  a 
seat  in  cither.  In  spite  of  a  long  and  bitter  resistance,  which  was 
justified  at  a  later  time  by  the  political  results  whioh  followed 
this  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bonnd  the  army  to  the 
Parliament,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  with- 
stood. The  passage  of  the  Ordinance  bi-ought  about  the  retire- 
'  merit  of  Ksses,  Manchester,  and  Waller ;  and  the  new  oi'ganiza- 
tion  of  the  army  went  rapidly  on  under  a  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in  York- 
shire, and  who  had  been  raised  into  fame  by  his  victory  at  Nant- 
*ich  and  his  bravery  at  Marston  Moor.  The  principles  on  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  Ironsides  were  earned  out  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  "New  Model,"  The  one  aim  was  to  get  together 
twenty  thousand  "  honest "  men.  "  Be  careful,"  Cromwell  wrote, 
"what  captains  of  horae  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted.  A 
few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  yon  choose  godly, 
honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them." 
The  result  was  a  curious  medley  of  men  of  different  ranks  among 
the  officers  of  the  New  Model.  The  bulk  of  those  in  high  com- 
maud  remained  men  of  noble  or  gentle  blood — Montagues,  Pick- 
erings, Fortescuea,  Sheffieidt-,  Sidneys,  and  the  like.  But  side  by 
side  with  these,  though  in  far  smaller  proportion,  were  seen  officers 
like  Ewer,  who  had  been  a  serving-man,  like  Okey,  who  had  been 
a  drayman,  or  Kainsborongh,  who  had  been  a  "skipper  at  sea." 
Equally  strange  was  the  mixture  of  religions  in  its  ranks.  A  clause 
in  the  Act  for  new  modeling  the  army  had  enabled  Fairfajc  to 
dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant  in  the  case  ofgodly 
men;"  and  among  the  farmers  from  the  eastern  counties,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  its  privates,  dissidence  of  every  type  had  gain- 
ed a  firm  foothold,  A  result  hardly  less  notable,  though  less  fore- 
Ken,  was  the  youth  of  the  officers.    Among  those  in  high  o 
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mand  tbere  were  few  wbo,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age. 
Fail-fax  was  but  thirty-tliree,  and  most  of  his  colonels  were  even 
younger.  Of  the  political  aspect  of  the  New  Model  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  euei^y  was  directed  solely 
to  "  the  speedy  and  vigoroas  prosecatioQ  of  the  war."  The  efibrts 
of  the  peace  party  were  frustrated  at  the  very  moment  when 
Faiifax  was  ready  for  action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From 
the  moment  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  Parliament,  the  Scotch  CommiBsionera  had 
been  backed  hy  the  former  in  preBsing  for  fresh  negotiations  with 
Charles.  These  were  opened  at  Uxbridge,  and  prolonged  for  six 
months ;  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  had  held  ont 
ugh  the  winter  were  suddenly  withdi-awn  in  the  spring.  He 
saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army  dissolved  and  ruined 
by  the  new  modeling,  at  the  instant  when  news  came  from  Scot- 
land of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and  of  his  over- 
throw of  the  Marqnis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  ^-iotory  of  Inver- 
lochy,  "Sefore  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  tlie  conqueror,  "I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  yonr  Majesty's  aid  with  a  brave 
army."  The  negotiations  at  XJxbridge  were  at  once  broken  off, 
and  a  few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  bv  a  march 
to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose, 
Leicester  was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the 
eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw 
Charles  iMck  again  by  a  blockade  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his 
track.  Cromwell,  who  bad  been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain 
his  command  for  a  few  days,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the  - 
King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from 
the  troops.  The  two  armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  northwest 
of  Northampton.  The  King  was  eager  to  fight  "Never  have 
my  affairs  been  in  as  good  a  state,"  he  cried ;  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  expeiiment;  "  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  draw 
up  and  march  in  gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we,  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having 
commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone 
about  my  business,  but  smiie  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance 
of  victory,  because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and 
God  did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  charge  of  Kupert 
nphill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  Ireton ;  woile 
the  Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets 
and  fell  on  the  centre  nnder  Fairfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and 
stubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the 
left  A  single  charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale, 
who  had  already  fled  before  them  at  Marston  Moor ;  and,  holdiae 
his  troops  firmly  In  hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  flank 
of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  verv  crisis  of  its  success.  A  panic  of 
the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  fight  from  the  field,  aided  his  efforts : 
it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  par- 
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fiait,  that  Charles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on  his  troopers 
for  "one  oharge  more."  The  battle  was  over;  artillery, baggage, 
eveo  the  Royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conqaeror's  bands;  five  thou- 
sand men  surrendered;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  iu 
liia  beadlong  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Chariea  wandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces,  Fair- 
fax! marched  rapidly  into  Somet'setsbire,  routed  the  Royal  forces 
at  Langport,  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  of  the  west.  A  vic- 
tory at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Mon- 
trose, threw  a  traDsient  gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  bis 
master's  cause ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  last  force  Charles  could  collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ches- 
ter, was  followed  by  newa  of  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat of  the  "Great  Marquis"  at  Philipliaugh.  In  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  over  an  incident 
whuh  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Crom- 
well "spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm"  of 
Basing  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stoutly 
out  through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with 
his  house  flaming  around  him.  He  "broke  out,"  reports  a  Puri- 
tan by-3tandcr,  "and  said  'that  if  the  King  had  no  more  gronnd 
in  England  hut  Basing  House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did, 
and  so  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this 
matter '  that  Basing  House  was  called  Loyalty.' "  Of  loyalty  euch 
M  ihis  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy.  The  seizure  of  bis  papers  at 
Naseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty 
with  tJiem,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neutrality,  but  their 
aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand  they  had  made. 
The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland  might  have 
given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Charles  surrounded  and 
routed  at  Stow,  "You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  hia  conquerors, "  and  may  go  to 
play,  unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 


SecUon  VIII.— Tbe  Aivir  and  tlie  Parllamenl.    ie4«-1649. 

[AmJarritia. — Mainly  at  before,  tboagli  Clnrendon,  iiiTalaable  during  tbe  prfg- 
M8  of  the  war,  ie  of  licde  Talue  bera,  and  Oomnell^  letters  become,  uiironanstelf , 
feir  at  thB  moment  when  wa  moat  need  tbeir  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Lndlow  and 
^nitclock,  KS  nelt  m  the  passionate  and  unscmpnloiu  "  Memoirs  "  of  Holies  and 
Major  Hulchinaon,  become  of  much  importance.  For  Chariea  himself,  ne  have  Sir 
rhomas  Herbert's  "Memoirs"  of  the  last  two  jcars  of  this  reign.  Bnrnet'B  "Lives 
of  the  Hamittong  "  throw  a  Kood  deal  of  light  on  Scotch  afFain  at  this  time,  and  Sir 
Junes  Turner's  "Memoirs"  on  the  Scotch  ioTasion.  The  early  history  of  the  In- 
aependems,  and  of  the  principle  Oi  religioiia  (Veedom,  is  well  told  bj  Mr.  Maeson 
("Life  of  Milton,"  tol.  iii.).] 


V7itli  the  close  of  tbe  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  shoit  period  of 
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confased  Gtraggles,  tcdiona  and  nn interesting  in  its  oater  details, 
but  of  far  higher  interest  than  even  the  war  itaeif  in  its  bearing 
on  oui-  after  history.  Modern  England,  the  England  among  whose 
thoughts  and  sentiments  we  actually  live,  began  with  the  ti-lumpli 
of  Naseby.  Old  things  passed  suddenly  away.  When  Astley 
gave  up  his  sword,  the  "work"  of  the  generations  which  had 
struggled  for  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  for  poblic  liberty 
against  absolute  rule,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  was  "done." 
So  far  as  these  contests  were  concerned,  however  the  later  Stuarts 
might  strive  to  revive  them,  England  could  safely  "  go  to  play." 
But  with  the  end  of  this  older  work  a  new  work  at  once  began. 
The  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  problems  which  still  in  one 
shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to  the  front  as  enbjects  of  nailon- 
al  debate  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
death  of  the  King.  The  two  great  paitiea  which  have  ever  gince 
divided  the  social,  the  political,  and  the  religious  life  of  England, 
whether  as  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  as  Wliigs  and  I'ories, 
or  as  ConservatLves  and  Liberals,  sprang  into  organized  existence 
in  the  contest  between  the  Army  and  0)e  Parliament.  Then  for 
the  first  time  began  the  struggle  between  political  tradition  and 
political  progress,  between  the  principle  of  religions  conformity 
and  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  is  far  from  having 
ended  yet. 

It  was  the  religious  struggle  which  drew  the  political  in  its 
train.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  rise  under  Elizabeth  of 
sects  who  did  not  aim,  like  the  Pi-esbyterianB,  at  a  cban^  in 
Church  government,  but  rejected  the  notion  of  a  national  Church 
at  all,  and  insisted  on  the  right  of  each  congregation  to  perfi'Ct 
independence  of  faith  and  woi-ship.  At  the  close  of  the  Qneen's 
reign,  however,  these  "  Brownists,"  as  they  were  called  from  one 
Brown,  a  clergyman  who  maintained  their  tenets,  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Some,  as  we  saw  in  the  notable  instance  of 
the  congregation  which  produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  found 
a  refnge  in  Holland,  but  the  balk  had  been  driven  to  a  fresh  con- 
formity with  the  Established  Church.  "As  for  those  which  we 
call  Brownists,"  says  Bacon,  "being  when  they  were  at  the  best 
a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there 
in  comers  dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to  God),  by  the 
good  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out  so 
aa  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them,"  As  soon,  however,  as  Ab- 
bot's primacy  promised  a  milder  rule,  the  Separatist  refugees  be- 
gan to  venture  timidly  back  again  to  England.  During  their  ex- 
ile in  Holland  the  main  body,  under  Kobinson,  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  free  development  of  their  system  of  independ- 
ent congregations,  each  forming  in  Itself  a  complete  Chureh,  and 
to  them  the  name  of  Independents  at  a  later  time  attached  itself. 
A  small  part,  however,  had  drifted  into  a  more  marked  severance 
in  doctrine  from  the  Established  Chureh,  especially  in  their  belief 
of  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from  which  their  ob- 
Bcnre  congregation  at  Leyden  became  known  as  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists.    Both  of  these  sects  gathered  a  church  in  London  in  tho 
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middle  of  James's  reign,  but  the  peraecQting  zeal  of  Land  pre- 
vented any  spread  of  their  opinions  under  tliat  of  his  successor; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  numbei-s  were  suddenly  increased  by  the 
return  of  a  host  of  emigrants  from  Kew  England,  with  Hugh 
Peters  at  their  head,  on  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  body  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Lilburne  and  Burton  soon  declared  Uiemselves  adherents 
of  what  was  called  "  the  Kew  England  way ;"  and  a  year  later 
saw  in  London  alone  the  rise  of  "fouracore  eongregations  of  sev- 
eral sectaries,"  as  Bishop  Hall  scornfully  tells  ua, "  instructed  by 
guides  fit  for  them,  cooblers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  and  such-like 
trash."  But  little  religious  weight,  however,  could  be  attributed 
as  yet  to  the  Congregational  movement,  Baxter  at  this  time  had 
not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  Independents.  Milton  in  his 
earlier  pamphlets  shows  no  sign  of  their  influence.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  five  ministers  present  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
only  five  were  Congregational  in  sympathy,  and  these  were  all 
returned  refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hundi'ed  and 
twenty  London  ministers  iu  1643,  only  three  were  suspected  of 
leanings  toward  the  Sectaries. 

The  struggle  with  Charles,  in  fact,  at  its  outset  only  threw  new 
difficulties  m  the  way  of  religious  freedom.  It  was  with  strictly 
conservative  aims  in  ecclesiastical  as  inpolitical  matters  that  Pym 
and  his  colleagues  began  the  strife.  T^eir  avowed  purpose  was 
simply  to  restore  the  Cbnrch  of  England  to  its  state  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  free  it  from  "innovations,"  from  the  changee  intro- 
duced by  Laud  and  his  fellow-prelates.  The  great  majonty  of  the 
Parliament  were  averse  to  any  alterations  in  the  constitution  or 
doctrine  of  the  Church  itself;  and  it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the 
bishops  to  accept  any  diminution  of  their  power  and  revenues,  the 
growth  of  a  party  hostile  to  Episcopalian  government,  the  neces- 
sity for  pui-chosing  the  aid  of  the  Scots  by  a  union  in  religion  as 
in  politics,  and,  above  all,  the  urgent  need  of  oonstruoting  some  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  place  of  the  older  organization 
which  had  become  impossible  from  the  Royalist  attitude  of  the 
bishops,  that  forced  on  the  two  Houses  the  adoption  of  the  Cov- 
enant. But  the  change  to  a  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment seemed  at  that  time  of  little  import  to  the  bulk  of  EogTish- 
mcn.  The  Laudian  dogma  of  the  necessity,  of  bishops  was  held 
by  kvf ;  and  the  change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval  as 
one  which  brought  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  change  in  its  administration,  no  one  imagined 
that  it  bad  ceased  to  bo  the  Church  of  England.  The  Tudor  the- 
ory of  its  relation  to  the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  all  English- 
men within  its  pale,  and  to  dictate  what  should  be  their  faith  and 
form  of  worship,  remained  utterly  unquestioned  by  any  man  of 
note.  The  sentiments  on  which  such  a  theory  rested  indeed  for 
its  main  support,  the  power  of  historioal  tradition,  the  association 
of  "dissidence"  with  danger  to  the  State,  the  strong  English  in- 
stinct of  order,  the  as  strong  English  disliko  of  "  innovations," 
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with  the  abhorrence  of  "indifiepenoy,"a3  a  sign  of  luketrarraness 
ill  m.ittera  of  veligion,  had  only  been  intensified  by  the  earlier  in- 
cidents of  the  struggle  with  the  King.  The  Parlinment  therefore 
had  steadily  preesed  on  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  the  midBt  of  the  troubles  of  the  war.  An  Assembly  of 
Divines  assembled  at  Westminster  received  orders  to  revise  the 
Articles,  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Directory  of 
Public  Worship,  and  these,  with  their  scheme  of  Church  govern- 
ment— a  scheme  only  distinguished  from  that  of  Scotland  by  the 
significant  addition  of  a  lay  court  of  supeiior  appeal  set  by  Par- 
liament over  the  whole  system  of  Church  courts  and  assemblies — 
were  accepted  by  the  Houses  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  Ordi- 
uancep. 

Had  the  change  been  made  at  the  moment  when, "  with  uplifted 
hands,"  the  Commons  swore  to  the  Covenant  In  St.Margaret*8,  it 
would  probably  have  been  aceepted  by  the  country  at  )arg&  But 
it  met  with  a  very  different  welcome  when  it  came  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Id  spite  of  repeated  votes  of  Parliament  for  its  establish- 
ment, the  pure  Presbyterian  system  took  root  only  in  Ijondon  and 
Lancashire.  While  the  divines,  indeed,  were  drawing  up  thetr 
platform  of  uniform  belief  and  woi-sbip  in  the  Jerosalem  Chamber, 
dissidence  had  grown  into  a  religious  power.  In  the  terrible  agony 
of  the  long  struggle  against  Charles, individual  conviction  became 
a  stronger  force  than  religious  tradition.  Theological  speculation 
took  an  unprecedented  boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Four  years  after  the  war  bad  begun  a  horror-stricken  pamphleteer 
numbered  sixteen  religious  sects  as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  law; 
and,  widely  as  these  bodies  differed  among  themselves,  all  at  one 
in  repudiating  any  right  of  control  in  faith  or  worship  by  the 
Chureh  or  its  clergy,  Milton,  who  had  left  his  Presbyterian 
stand-point,  saw  at  last  that  "  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest 
writ  large."  The  question  of  sectarianism  soon  grew  into  a  prac- 
tical one  from  its  bearing  on  the  war ;  for  the  class  specially  in- 
fected with  the  new  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  just  the  class 
to  whose  zeal  and  vigor  the  Parliament  was  forced  to  look  for 
success  in  its  struggle.  We  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  among  the  farmers  from  whom  Cromwell  drew  his  Ironsidea, 
and  his  enlistment  of  these  "sectaries"  was  the  first  direct  breach 
in  the  old  system  of  conformity.  Cromwell  had  signed  the  Cov- 
enant, and  there  is  no  reason  for  crediting  him  with  any  aversion 
to  Presbyterian  ism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  or  of  Church  orgauiE.i- 
tion.  His  first  Step,  indeed,  was  a  purely  practical  one,  a  step  dic- 
tated by  military  necessities,  and  ercused  in  his  mind  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  "honest"  men,  as  well  as  by  the  growing  but  still 
vague  notion  of  a  communion  among  Christians  wider  than  that 
of  outer  conformity  in  worship  or  belief  But  the  alarm  and  ii?- 
monstrancea  of  the  Presbyterians  forced  his  mind  rapidly  forward. 
"  The  State,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  Cromwell  wrote  before 
Marston  Moor,  "takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  Ifthey  be  will- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  Marston  Moor  encour- 
aged him  to  press  on  the  Parliament  the  necessity  of  at  least 
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"  toIfi'atiQg "  dissidents,  and  he  succeeded  in  procnring  the  ap- 

B>intrDeiit  of  a  committee  to  find  eome  nieHiiB  of  effeoting  this, 
ut  tbe  coijiiervative  temper  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  was 
faii'Iy  rouset]  by  iiis  act,  and  by  the  growth  of  sectarian  ism.  "We 
detest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  London  clei^y  in  1645,  "the  mnch- 
endeavored  Toleration."  The  corporation  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  to  Bappress"a1]  sects  without  toleration."  The  Pav' 
liament  itself  was  steadily  on  the  conservative  side,  but  the  for 
tunes  of  the  war  told  as  steadily  against  conservatism,  Essex 
and  the  Presbyterians  marched  from  defeat  to  defeat.  It  was 
nccesaaiy  to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  raise  the  New  Model  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  Fairfax  power  to  dispense  with  any 
si^atnres  to  the  Covenant.  The  victoiy  of  Naseby  raised  a  far 
widerqnestion  than  that  of  mere  toleration.  "Honest  men  served 
yon  faithfully  in  this  action,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  very  field.  "  Sir,  they  are  trus^ : 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them.  He 
that  ventures  bis  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  counti-y,  Iwish  he  trust 
God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience."  Tlie  storm  of  Bristol  en- 
couraged him  to  proclaim  the  new  principles  yet  more  distinctly. 
"  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here  have  the  same  spirit  of 
faith  and  prayer,  the  same  presence  and  answer.  They  agree  here, 
have  no  names  of  difference ;  pity  it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  any 
where.    All  that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  the  Hiost 

florious,  being  the  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  body  and  in  the 
cad.  For  being  united  in  forms  (commonly  called  uniformity), 
every  Christian  will  for  peace*  sako  stndy  and  do  as  far  as  con- 
science will  permit.  And  from  brethren  in  things  of  the  mind  we 
look  for  no  compulsion  but  that  of  light  and  reason." 

The  increasing  firmness  of  Cromwell's  langnage  was  due  to  the 
gi-owing  imtation  of  bis  Presbyterian  opponents.  The  two  parties 
became  every  day  more  clearly  defined.  The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters complained  bitterly  of  the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  de- 
nounced the  existing  toleration.  Scotland,  whose  army  was  still 
before  Newark,  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
nniversal  enforcement  of  a  Presbyterian  uniformity.  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  striving  to  bring  the  Parliament 
ronnd  to  less  rigid  courses  by  the  introduction  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  new  members,  who  filled  the  seats  left  vacant  by  Roy- 
alist secesaions,  and  the  more  eminent  of  whom,  such  as  Ireton  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  were  inclined  to  the  Independents.  The  press- 
ure of  the  New  Model,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Cromwell  as  its 
inoatbpiece,  hindered  any  effective  movement  toward  persecution. 
Amid  the  wi'eck  of  his  fortnnes  Charles  intrigued  busiiy  with  both 
parties,  and  promised  liberty  of  worship  to  Yane  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  for  a  refuge 
with  the  Presbyterian  Scots.  His  negotiations  were  qniokened  by 
the  march  of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last  refuge, 
the  King,  afler  some  aimless  wanderings,  made  his  appearanoe  in 
the  camp  of  the  Scots.  ■  Lord  Leven  at  once  fell  bade  with  fais 
Royal  prize  on  Newcastle.    The  new  aspect  of  affairs  threatened 
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the  party  of  I'eligions  freedom  with  ruin.  Hated  as  they  were  Df 
the  Scots,  by  the  Lords,  by  the  city  of  London,  the  appareut  ju no- 
tion of  Charles  with  their  enemies  destroyed  their  growing  hopes 
in  the  Commons,  where  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  on  Pres- 
byterian terms  at  once  swelled  the  majority  of  their  opponents. 
The  two  Houses  laid  their  conditions  of  peace  before  the  Eing, 
without  a  dream  of  resistance  from  one  who  seemed  to  have  placed 
himself  at  their  mercy.  They  required  for  the  Parliament  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years  ;  the  exclusion  of  all 
"  Malignants,"  or  Royalists  who  had  taken  paiii  in  the  war,frotn 
civil  and  military  office ;  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presbytei-ian  Chui-ch.  Of  toleration  or  liberty  of 
consoieiioe  they  said  not  a  word.  The  Soots  pressed  these  terms 
on  the  King  "  with  tears ;"  his  Royalist  fiiends,  and  even  the 
Queen,  urged  their  acceptance.  But  the  aim  of  Charles  was  sim- 
ply delay.  Time  and  tlie  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  as  he  believed, 
were  fighting  for  him.  "I  am  not  withont  hope,"  he  wrote  cool- 
ly, "  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the 
Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  another,  so  that 
I  shall  be  really  King  again."  His  refusal  ot  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Houses  was  a  defeat  for  the  Presbyterians,  "  What  will  be- 
come of  us,"  asked  one  of  them,  "  now  that  the  King  has  rejected 
our  proposals  P"  "  Wliat  would  have  become  of  us,"  retorted  an 
Independent,  "  had  he  accepted  them  f"  The  vigor  of  Holies  and 
the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Parliament  rallied  however  to  a 
bolder  effort.  While  the  Scotch  army  lay  at  Newcastle  they  coald 
not  insist  on  dismissing  their  own;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Scots  from  England  would  not  only  place  the  Kinz'a  person  in  the 
hands  of  the  Houses,  but  enable  them  to  free  themselves  from 
the  pressure  of  their  own  soldiers  by  disbanding  the  New  Model 
Hopeless  of  success  with  the  King,  and  unable  to  bring  him  into 
Scotland  in  face  of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
a  sovereign  who  would  not  swear  to  the  Covenant,  the  Scottifi 
army  accepted  £400,000  in  discharge  of  its  claims,  handed  Charles 
over  to  a  committee  of  the  Houses,  and  marched  back  over  the 
Border.  Masters  of  the  King,  the  Presbyterian  leaders  at  once 
moved  boldly  to  their  attack  on  the  sectaries.  They  voted  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a  new  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  with  strictly  Pres- 
byterian officers  at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men  protested 
against  being  severed  from  "officers  that  we  love,"  and  that  the 
t^nncil  of  (Mcers  strove  to  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parlia- 
ment the  danger  of  mutiny.  Holies  and  his  fellow-leaders  were 
resolnte,  and  their  ecclesiastical  legislation  showed  the  end  at 
which  their  resolution  aimed.  Direct  enforcement  of  conformity 
was  impossible  till  the  New  Model  was  disbanded ;  but  the  Par 
liament  pressed  on  in  the  wort  of  providins  the  machinery  for  en- 
forcing it  as  soon  as  the  army  was  gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered 
the  setting  np  of  Presbyteries  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
iirst-fmita  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion of  London,  and  in  the  first  meeting  of  ita  Synod  atSt.Pa«rB- 
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a  F^ifax'a  staff  were  ordered  to  take  the  Cov- 


Even  the  officers 
enaiit. 

All  bung,  Iiowever,  od  the  disbanding  of  the  New  Modelg.and  the 
Keir  Model  showed  no  will  to  disband  itsel£  Its  new  attitude 
can  only  fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  the  conquerors 
of  Kaseby  really  were:.  They  were  soldiers  of  a  different  class 
and  of  a  different  temper  from  the  soldiers  of  any  other  avaiy  that 
the  world  has  seen.  Their  ranks  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
fouiig  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  lower  sort,  muntaining  them- 
selves,  for  their  pay  was  twelve  months  in  arrear,  mainly  at  their 
ava  cost.  They  bad  been  specially  picked  as  "  honest  or  relig- 
ious men,  and,  whatever  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they  may  bave 
shown,  their  very  enemies  acknowledged  the  order  and  piety  of 
their  camp.  They  looked  on  themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be 
caught  up  and  fluug  away  at  the  will  of  a  paymaster, but  as  men 
who  had  left  farm  and  merchandise  at  a  direct  call  fi-om  God.  A 
jn^at  work  had  been  given  them  to  do,  and  tiie  call  bound  them 
till  it  was  done.  King-craft,  as  Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  re- 
store tyranny  to  the  throne.  A  more  immediate  danger  threaten- 
ed that  liberty  ofconscienoe  which  was  to  them  "the  ground  of 
the  quarrel,  and  for  which  so  many  of  their  friends'  lives  had  been 
lost,  and  so  much  of  their  own  blood  has  been  spilt."  They  would 
wait  before  disbanding  till  these  liberties  were  secured,  and  if  need 
came  they  would  agaia  act  to  secure  them.  But  their  resolve 
sprang  from  no  pi'ide  in  the  brute  force  of  the  sword  they  wield- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  as  they  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  "  on  becoming  soldicrB.we  have  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens."  Their  aims  and  proposals  tbrooghout  were  purely  those 
of  citizens,  and  of  citizens  who  were  ready  the  moment  their  aim 
was  won  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  Thought  and  dis- 
cussion had  turned  the  army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
which  regarded  itself  as  the  repi-esentatives  of  "godly"  men  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  the  Parliament  at  Weatminater,  and  which  must 
have  become  every  day  more  conscious  of  its  superiority  in  polit- 
ical capacity  to  its  rival  Ireton,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  New 
Model,  had  no  equal  as  a  statesman  in  Sl  Stephen's;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  compare  the  lai^  and  far-sighted  proposals  of  the  army 
with  the  blind  and  narrow  policy  of  the  two  Houses.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  means  by  which  tlie  New  Model  sought  its 
aims,  we  must  in  justice  remember  that,  so  far  as  those  aims  went, 
the  New  Model  was  in  the  righL  For  the  last  two  hundred  years 
England  has  been  doing  little  more  than  carrying  out  in  a  slow 
and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of  political  and  religious  reform 
which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers'  proposals  bad  left  little  hope 
of  conciliation  that  the  army  actcd,but  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.  It  set  aside  for  all  political  purpose  the  Council  of  Of- 
ficer8,aud  elected  a  new  Council  of  Adjutators  or  Assistants,  two 
members  being  named  by  each  regiment,  wKich  auramoned  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  army  at  Triploe  Heath,  where  the  )>ropoBals  of 
V^J  and  disbanding  made  by  toe  Parliament  were  rejected  with 
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menta.  But  the  strain  was  too  great  to  last  long,  and  Cbartea  was 
Btill  resolute  to  "play  Iiis  Eame."  He  was, in  fact,  bo  fu'.from  be> 
ing  in  earnest  in  Lis  negotiations  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that 
at  the  moment  they  were  risking  their  lives  for  him  he  was  con- 
ducting another  and  equally  delusive  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, fomenting  the  discontent  in  London,  preparing  for  a  fresh 
Royalist  rising,  and  for  an  invasion  of  the  Scots  in  his  lavor.  **  The 
two  nations,"  he  wrote  joyously,  "  will  soon  be  at  war."  All  that 
was  needed  for  the  sucoess  of  his  schemes  was  bis  own  liberty ; 
and  in  tbe  midst  of  his  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  Cromwell  fonnd 
with  astonishment  that  he  had  been  dui>ed  throughout,  and  that 
the  £ing  had  fled. 

The  night  fanned  the  excitement  of  the  army  into  fi-enzy,  and 
only  the  courage  of  Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gath- 
ering at  Ware.  But  even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the 
spirit  which  now  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy 
left  bim  without  i-esource.  *'  Tbe  Kinjr  is  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  great  understanding,"  he  said  at  lost,  "  but  so  gi-eat  a  dis- 
sembler and  so  false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted."  By  a 
strange  error,  Charlee  had  made  bis  way  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  some  hope  from  the  sympathy  of 
Colonel  Hammond,  tbe  Governor  of  Cansbrook  Castle,  and  again 
found  bimeelf  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  effort  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  new  civil  war,  be  set  himself  to  organize  it  from  his 
prison;  and  while  again  opening  delusive  negotiations  with  tbe 
Parliament,  he  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  tbe  Scots  for  the  in- 
vasion of  tho  realm.  Tbe  rise  of  Independency,  and  tbe  practical 
suspension  of  the  Covenant,  bad  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  his 
favor  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  nobles  gathered  around  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  can-ied  the  elections  against  Ai^ylc  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament ;  and  on  tbe  King's  consenting  to  a  stip- 
ulation for  the  re-establish ment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  they 
ordered  an  army  to  be  levied  for  his  support.  In  England  the 
whole  of  the  conservative  party,  with  many  of  the  most  conspicn- 
ons  members  of  tbe  Long  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  dnfling,  in 
its  horror  of  tbe  religious  and  political  changes  which  seemed  im- 
pending, toward  the  King ;  and  tbe  news  from  Scotland  gave  the 
signal  for  fitful  insurrections  in  almost  every  quarter.  Loudon  was 
only  held  down  by  main  force,  old  officers  of  the  Parliament  un- 
furled tbe  Royal  flag  in  South  Wales,  and  surprised  Pembrt^e. 
llie  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  opened  a  way  for  the  Scotch 
invasion.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Heitford  broke  out  in  revolt.  The 
fleet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on  shore,  hoisted  the  King's 
pennon,  and  blockaded  the  Thames,  "The  hour  is  come  for  the 
Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  govern  alone,"  cried  Croon- 
well;  but  the  Parliament  only  showed  itself  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  profess  its  adherence  to  Royalty,  to  re-open  the 
negotiations  it  had  broken  off  with  the  King,  and  to  deal  the  fiercest 
blow  at  religious  freedom  which  it  bad  ever  received.  The  Pres- 
byterians flocked  back  to  their  seats;  and  an  "Ordinauoe  for  the 
suppression  of  Blasphemies  and  Heresies,"  which  Vane  and  Grom- 
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veil  had  long  held  at  htj,  was  passed  by  triumphant  majoritieB, 
Any  man — runs  this  terrible  statute — denyiag  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  boolcs  of  Scripture 
are  not "  the  Word  of  God,"  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  a 
fatare  day  of  judgment,  and  refustug  on  trial  to  abjure  bis  heresy, 
"shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death."  Any  man  declaring  (amid  a 
long  Hat  of  other  eiTors)  "  that  man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to 
turn  to  God,"  that  there  ia  a  Purgatory,  that  images  are  lawful, 
that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful ;  any  one  denying  the  obligation 
of  observing  theLord'sday,  or  asserting  "  that  the  Chuitih  govern- 
ment by  Presbytery  ia  anti-Christian  or  unlawful,"  shall  on  a  re- 
fusal to  renonnce  his  errors  "be  commanded  to  prison."  It  was 
plain  that  the  Preabyterian  party  counted  on  the  King's  anccess  to 
resume  its  policy  of  conformity ;  and  had  Charles  been  free,  or  the 
New  Model  disbanded,  its  hopes  would  probably  have  been  real- 
ized. But  Charles,  thongh  eager  to  escape,  was  still  safe  at  Ca- 
risbrook;  and  the  New  Model  was  facing  fiercely  the  danger  which 
surrounded  it.  The  wanton  renewal  of  the  war  at  a  moment  when 
aH  tended  to  peace  swept  from  the  mind  of  Faii'faz  and  Cromwell, 
09  from  that  of  the  army  at  large,  every  thought  of  reconciliation 
wtlh  the  King.  Soldiers  and  generals  were  at  last  bound  together 
it^inin  a  stem  resolve.  On  the  eve  of  their  march  against  the  revolt 
nil  gathered  in  a  solemn  prayer-meeting,  and  came  "  to  a  very  clear 
iQif joint  resolution,  'That  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought 
us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  the  mischief  he  has  done 
to  his  ntmoBt  against  the  Ix)rd'a  cause  and  people  In  this  poor  na- 
tion.'" Ia  three  days  Fairfax  had  trampled  out  the  Kentish  in- 
torrection,  and  had  prisoned  that  of  the  eastern  conntiea  within 
the  walls  of  Colchester,  while  Cromwell  drove  the  Welsh  inaur- 
gents  within  those  of  Pembroke.  Both  the  towns,  however,  held 
Ktabbornly  out;  and  though  a  Royalist  rising  under  I^rd  Holland 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London  was  easily  put  down,  there  waa  no 
turce  leil  to  stem  the  inroad  of  the  Soots,  who  were  pouring  over 
the  Border  some  twenty  thousand  strong.  Luckily  the  surrender 
of  Pembroke  at  the  critical  moment  set  Cromwell  free.  Pushing 
rapidly  northward  with  live  thousand  men,  he  called  in  the  force 
nuder  Lambert  which  had  been  gallantly  hanging  on  the  Scottish 
flank,  and  pnshed  over  the  Yorkshire  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 
Itibble.  The  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  reinforced  by  three  thousand 
lloyalists  of  the  north,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Preston.  With  an 
army  which  now  numbei'ed  ten  thousand  men,  Cromwell  poured 
down  on  the  flank  of  the  Duke's  straggling  line  of  march,  attacked 
the  Scots  as  they  retired  behind  the  Ribble,  passed  the  river  with 
them,  cut  their  rearguard  to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the  de&le  at 
Warrington,  where  the  flying  enemy  made  a  last  and  desperate 
Btand,  and  forced  their  foot  to  surrender,  while  Lambert  hunted 
■lown  Hamilton  and  the  horse.  Fresh  from  its  victory,  the  New 
Model  pushed  over  the  Border,  while  the  peasants  of  Aypshire  and 
the  vest  rose  in  the  "  Whiggamore  raid"  ^notable  as  the  first  event 
in  which  we  find  the  name  "Whig,"  which  is  possibly  the  same 
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as  onr  "Whey,"  and  conveys  a  tannt  agaiiiBt  the  "  Honr-milk"  faces 
of  tbe  fanatical  AyrBhiremen),  and,  marching  upon  Edinbui^h,  dis- 
pei-eed  llie  Royalist  pavty  aud  again  installed  Argyie  in  power. 

Argyle  welcomed  Cromwell  as  a  deliverer ;  but  the  victorions 
general  had  hai'dly  entered  Edinburgh  when  he  was  recalled  by 

firessing  news  from  the  south.  The  temper  with  which  the  Par- 
lament  had  met  the  Royalist  revolt  wae,  as  we  have  seen,  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  army.  It  had  recalled  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  had  passed  the  Ordinance  against  heresy.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  viutory  at  Preston  the  Lords  were  discussing  charges 
of  treason  a";ainst  Cromwell,  while  commissioners  had  again  been 
sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, to  conclude  peace  with  the  King.  Royalists  and  Pres- 
byterians alike  pressed  Charles  to  grasp  the  easy  terms  which  were 
now  offered  him.  But  bis  bopea  from  Scotland  had  only  broken 
down  to  gii'e  place  to  hopes  of  a  new  war  with  the  aid  of  an  army 
from  Ireland ;  and  the  negotiations  saw  forty  days  wasted  in  use- 
less chicanery.  "Nothing,  Charles  wrote  to  his  friends,  "is  changed 
in  my  designs."  But  at  this  moment  the  surrender  of  Colchester 
and  the  convention  with  Argyle  set  free  the  army,  and  petitions 
from  its  regiments  at  once  demanded  "justice  on  the  Kmg."  A 
fresh  "  Remonstrance  "  from  the  Council  of  Officers  called  for  tbe 
election  of  a  new  Parliament ;  for  electoral  reform  ;  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  "in  all  things;"  for  the 
change  of  kingship,  should  it  be  retained,  into  a  magistracy  elected 
by  the  Parliament,  and  without  veto  on  its  proceedings ;  and  de- 
manded above  all  "that  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our 
troubles,  by  whose  commisstona,  commands,  and  procurements, 
and  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  interest  only,  of  will  and 
power,  all  our  wara  and  troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miseries 
attending  them,  may  be  specially  brought  to  justice  for  the  trea- 
son, blocS,  and  mischief  he  is  therein  gmlty  of."  The  reply  of  the 
Parliament  to  this  Remonstrance  was  to  accept  the  fine's  con- 
cessions, unimportant  as  they  were,  as  a  basis  of  pence.  The  step 
was  accepted  by  the  soldiers  as  a  definncer  Charles  was  again 
seized  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  carried  off  to  Hurst  Castle ;  while 
a  letter  from  Fairfax  announced  the  march  of  his  anny  npon  Lon- 
don. "We  shall  know  now,"  s.iid  Vane,  as  the  troops  took  their, 
post  around  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  "who  is  on  the  side  of  the 
King,  and  who  on  the  side  of  the  people."  But  the  tei-ror  of  the 
army  proved  weaker  among  their  members  than  the  agonired  loy- 
alty which  strove  to  save  Charles,  and  an  immense  majority  in 
both  Houses  still  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  he  had 
offered.  The  next  morning  saw  Colonel  Pride  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  list  of  forty  members  of  the  majority 
in  his  bands.  Tlie  Council  of  Officers  had  resolved  to  exclude 
them,  and  as  each  member  made  his  appearance  he  wae  arrested 
and  put  in  confinement.  "  By  what  right  do  you  act  ?"  a  member 
asked.  "By  the  right  of  the  sword,"  Hngh  Peters  is  said  to  have 
replied.  The  House  was  still  resolute,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing forty  more  members  were  excluded,  and  the  rest  gav*  way. 
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The  formal  expulsion  of  ono  hundred  and  forty  members  left  the 
Independents,  who  alone  i-emaiacd,  free  to  co-operate  witli  the  army 
wliich  had  delivered  them;  the  peace  votes  were  at  once  rescina- 
ed ;  the  removal  of  Charles  to  Windsor  was  followed  by  au  instant 
resolution  for  his  trial,  and  by  the  nomination  of  a  Court  of  one 
hnndred  and  fifly  Commissionei's  to  conduct  it,  with  John  lirad- 
8haw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  at  their  head.  The  rejection  of  this 
Ordinance  by  the  few  peei-s  who  remained  brought  about  a  fresh 
resolution  from  the  Lower  House  "  that  the  People  are,  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  juKt  power ;  that  the  Commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled — being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
People — have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever is  enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled  hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto." 

Charles  appeared  before  the  Court  only  to  deny  its  competence 
and  to  refuse  to  plead;  but  thirty-two  witnesses  were  examined 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  his  judges,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifth  day  of  the  trial  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hie  country.  The  popular  cxcitc- 
roent  had  vented  itself  in  cries  of  "  Justice,"  or  "  God  save  your 
Uaj^Bty,"  as  the  trial  went  on,  bat  all  save  the  loud  outcries  of 
tile  soldiers  was  hushed  as  Charles  passed  to  receive  his  doom. 
The  dignity  which  he  had  failed  to  preserve  in  his  long  jangling 
with  Bradshaw  and  the  judges  returned  at  the  call  of  death. 
Whatever  had  been  the  fauiis  and  follies  of  his  life,  "  ho  nothing 
eoinmou  did,  or  mean,  upon  that  memorable  scene."  Two  masked 
execatiunei-8  awaited  the  King  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  which 
had  been  erected  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall ;  the  streets  and  roofs  were  thronged  with 
spectators ;  and  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  stood  drawn  up  beneath. 
His  head  fell  at  the  first  blow,  and  as  the  executioner  lifted  it  to 
the  sight  of  all  a  groan  of  pity  and  horror  burst  from  the  silent 
crowd. 


8«etli>n  IX.— Tbe  Commanivealtb.    laifl— IttSS. 

[Anihoniitt. — Itoshworth's  colleclion  cMsea  with  tbe  King's  Trial ;  Wliitelix^li 
and  Ludlow  continue  ss  befure,  aiid  miist  be  gupplemBtited  liy  the  I'arHBTneiitBiry 
liialOTy  kdA  the  Stale  Trials.  Special  lires  of  Vane  and  Martjn  will  be  Tannd  in 
ilr.  Fortter's  "Slalesmen  of  the  Common  veal  ih,''  uid  in  a  TiRorani  defetiBe  of  the 
Couscil  of  State  in  tbe  "  Hiitoiy  of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Mr.Bisoet.  For  Irish 
oSain  ne  have  a  Taat  store  of  nialerioU  in  the  Ormond  Paperi  anil  Letters  collect- 
^  by  Carte,  to  which  we  may  adil  CramwEtl'i  dispalches  in  Curlyte's  "Letters." 
The  accoanc  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  of  the  Scotch  war  is  perhaps  Ih'o  must  Taliinble 
portion  of  bis  work.  The  foreign  politics  and  ivnrs  of  this  i«iind  are  admirably 
illuatmted  with  a  copious  appendix  of  documeDts  by  M.  Gniiot  ("  Republic  end 
Croinn'ell,''i'oL  L),  whose  account  of  the  whole  period  is  the  fairest  ntid  best  for  the 
Eeaeial  r^uler.     A  biography  of  Blatetuu  been  pablished  by  Mr.  Hepivorth  Dlson.] 
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with  a  thrill  of  horror.  Tlie  Czar  of  RoBsia  chased  the  Eogligfa 
envoy  from  his  court.  The  embassador  of  Franco  was  withdrawn 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  The  Protestant  powers  of 
the  Continent  seemed  more  anxious  than  any  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  people  who  had  brought  a  King  to 
the  block.  Holland  took  the  lead  in  acta  of  open  hostility  to  the 
new  power  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  execution  reached  the 
Hague:  the  States ■  General  waited  solemnly  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  recognized 
him  as  "Majesty,"  while  they  refused  an  audience  to  the  Knglish 
envoys.  Their  Btadtholder,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, was  Bupported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement he  anbrded  to  Charles ;  and  the  eleven  ships  of  the  En- 
glish fleet,  which  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague  ever  since  their 
revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  sufiered  to  sail  under  Rupert's 
command  on  an  errand  of  eheer  piracv,  though  with  a  Roynt  com- 
mission, and  to  render  the  seas  unsafe  for  Engfieh  traders.  The  dan- 
gsr,  however,  was  far  greater  nearer  home.  The  Scots  proclaimed 
harles  the  Second  as  their  king  on  the  news  of  his  iather's  death, 
and  at  once  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Hague  to  invite  him  to 
ascend  the  throne.  Orroond,  who  had  nt  last  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  countless  factions  who  ever  since  the  Rebellion  had  turned  Ir&< 
land  into  a  chaos — the  old  Irish  Catholics  or  native  paity  under 
Owes  Roe  O'Neil,  the  Catholics  of  the  English  Pale,  the  Episco- 
palian Royalists,  the  Presbyteri&l  Itoyalists  of  the  north — called 
on  Charles  to  land  at  once  m  a  country  where  he  would  find  three 
fonrthsof  its  people  devoted  to  his  cause.  Nor  was  the  danger  from 
without  mot  by  resolution  and  enei-gy  on  the  part  of  the  diminished 
Parliament  which  remained  the  sole  depositary  of  legal  powere. 
The  Commons  entered  on  their  new  tast  with  hesitation  and  de- 
lay. More  than  a  month  passed  after  the  King's  execution  before 
the  Monarchy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  government  of  the 
nation  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  consist- 
ing of  forty-ono  members  selected  from  the  Commons,  who  were 
intrusted  with  full  executive  power  at  home  and  abroad.  Two 
months  more  elapsed  before  tne  passing  of  the  memorable  Act 
which  declared  "  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all  the  domin- 
ions and  territories  thereunto  belonging  are  and  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  constituted,  made,  established,  and  conflrmed  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth and  Free  State,  and  slialt  henceforward  be  governed  as 
a  Commonwealth  and  Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation,  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and  by 
such  as  they  shall  appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  King  or  House  of 
Lords." 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new  Commonwealth,  aome 
were  more  apparent  than  real.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain, 
both  anxious  for  its  friendship,  secured  it  fi-om  the  hostility  of  the 
greater  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  could 
bedelayed,  if  not  averted,  by  negotiations.  The  occopt.inccofthc 
Covenant  was  insisted  on  by  Scotland  before  it  would  formally-  n.- 
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ceire  Charles  as  its  ruler,  and  Dothing  bnt  neoessitf  woaltl  indnoe 
liitn  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.  On  the  side  of  Ireland  the 
d&Dgei-  was  more  pretisitig,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
wu  aet  apart  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Ii-ish  war.  The 
Commonwealth  found  considerable  diffioulties  at  home.  The  death 
of  Charles  gave  fi-esh  vigor  to  the  Koyalist  cause,  and  the  new 
loyalty  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  \ij  the  publication  of  the  "  Eikon 
Basihke,"a  work  really  due  tothemgenuity  of  Dr.  Gauden,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  but  which  was  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  King  himself  in  hts  later  hours  of  captivity,  and  which  re- 
flected with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  suffering,  and  the  piety 
of  the  Royal  "martyr."  The  dreams  of  a  rising  were  roughly 
checked  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Hol- 
l&nd  and  Capett,  who  had  till  now  been  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Bnt  the  popniar  dtsafiection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  State.  A 
majority  ol  its  members  declined  the  oath  offered  to  them  at  their 
earliest  meeting,  pledging  theni  to  an  approval  of  the  King's  death 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Half  the  judges  re- 
tired from  the  bench.  Thousands  of  refusals  met  the  demand  of 
an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  tbe  Kepublic  which  was  made 
from  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  public  functionaries.  It  was 
not  till  May,  and  even  then  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens, 
thit  the  Council  ventured  to  proclaim  the  Commonwealth  in  Lon- 
don. A  yet  more  formidable  peril  lay  in  the  selfislmese  of  the 
Parliament  itsel£  It  was  now  a  mere  fragment  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  members  of  the  Rump — as  iC  was  contemptuously 
called — numbered  hardly  a  hundred,  and  of  those  the  average  at- 
tendance waa  little  more  than  fifty.  In  reducing  it  by  "Pride's 
Purge"  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  House  the  army  had  never 
dreamed  of  its  continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly:  it  had, in 
&ct,  iasiated  as  a  condition  of  even  Its  temporary  continuance 
that  it  should  prepare  a  bill  for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Parlia- 
ment The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Coauoil  of  Officers  is  still  in- 
teresting as  the  base  of  many  later  efforts  toward  Parlismentary 
reform ;  it  advised  a,  dissolution  in  the  spring,  the  assembling  every 
tvo  years  of  a  new  Parliament  consisting  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, elected  by  all  honseholders  ratable  to  the  poor,  and  a  re- 
distribution of  seats  which  would  have  given  the  privilege  of  rep- 
reEentation  to  nil  places  of  importance.  Paid  military  officers 
and  civil  officials  were  excluded  from  election.  The  plan  was  ap- 
parently accepted  by  the  Commons,  and  a  bill  based  on  it  was 
a|ain  and  again  discussed ;  but  there  was  a  suepioion  that  no  se- 
rions  purpose  of  its  own  dissolution  was  entertained  by  the  House. 
The  popniar  discontent  at  once  found  a  mouthpiece  in  John  Lil- 
bume,  a  brave,  hot-headed  soldier,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
army  appeared  suddenly  in  a  formidable  mntinr.  "  You  must  out 
these  people  in  pieces,"  Cromwell  burst  out  in  the  Council  of  State, 
"or  they  will  cut  you  in  pieces;"  and  a  forced  marohoffifVy  miles 
to  Bnrford  enabled  him  to  burst  on  the  mutinous  regiments  at 
midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolt.  But  resolute  as  he  was 
against  disorder,  Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  army  in  its 
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demand  of  a  new  Parliament ;  he  believed,  and  in  fais  harangue  to 
the  mutincere  he  pledged  himself  to  the  asseitiou,  that  the  House 
purposed  to  digeolve  itself!  Within  the  House,  however,  a  vigor- 
ous knot  of  politicians  was  resolved  to  prolong  its  existence;  and 
in  a  witt]^  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  MoaeB,  Henrj  Martvn  bad 
already  pictured  the  Commonwealth  as  a  new-born  and  delicate 
babe, and  hinted  that  "no  one  is  so  proper  to  bring  it  up  as  ifae* 
mother  who  has  brought  it  into  the  world."  As  yet,  however, 
their  intentions  were  kept  secret,  and,  in  spite  of  the  delays  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  liepresentative  body,  Cromwell  en- 
tertained  no  serious  suspicion  of  such  a  design,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Ireland  by  a  series  of  Royalist  succeBsea  which  leJ~t  only 
Dublin  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  foroes. 

With  Scotland  threatening  war  and  a  naval  struggle  impending 
with  Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  tlie  work  of  the  army  in  Ire* 
land  should  be  done  quickly.  The  temper,  too,  of  Cromwell  and 
his  soldiers  was  one  of  vengeance,  for  the  horror  of  the  Irish  Mas- 
sacre remained  living,  in  every  Eugiish  breast,  and  the  revolt  was 
looked  upon  as  a  continuance  of  the  Massaci-e.  "  We  are  come," 
lie  said  on  his  landing,  "  to  ask  an  account  of  the  inno<;ent  h1oo<I 
that  hath  been  shed,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  account  all 
who  by  appearing  in  ai'ms  shall  justify  tha  same."  A  sortie  from 
Dublin  had  already  broken  up  Ormond's  siege  of  the  capital ;  and 
feeling  himself  powerless  to  keep  the  tield  before  the  new  army, 
the  Marquis  had  thrown  his  best  troopa,  three  thousand  English- 
men under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  aa  a  gai-rison  into  Drogheda.  The 
Ptorm  of  Drogheda  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  awful  massacres. 
The  garrison  fought  bi-avely,  and  repulsed  the  first  attack;  but  a 
second  drove  Aston  and  his  force  back  to  the  Mill-Mount.  "  Our 
men  getting  up  to  them,"  ran  Cromwell's  terrible  dispatch, "  were 
ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And,  indeed,  being 
in  the  heat  of  action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  ia 
arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  death  about 
two  thousand  men."  A  few  fled  to  St.  Peter's  church,  "  where- 
upon I  ordered  the  steeple  to  be  burned,  where  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, '  God  damn  me,  I  burn,  I 
burn,'  "  "In  the  chui-ch  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  to 
the  sword.  I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head 
promiscuously  but  two,"  but  these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  killing  the  soldiers  only.  At  a  later  time  Cromwell 
challenged  his  enemies  to  give  '*  an  instance  of  one  man  since 
my  coming  into  Ii'oland,  not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or 
burned."  But  for  soldiers  there  was  no  meroy.  Of  the  rem- 
nant who  surrendered  through  hunger,  "when  they  submitted, 
their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of 
the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes."  "I 
am  persuaded,"  the  dispatch  ends, "  that  this  is  a  righteous  jadg- 
ment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  have  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future."  A  detachment  sof- 
liced  to  relieve  Deny  and  to  quiet  Ulster;  and  Cromwell  turned 
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to  the  Boatb,  where  aa  stout  a  defense  was  followed  by  as  terrible  bu. 
a  massacre  at  Wexford,  Fresh  successes  at  Ross  and  Kilkenny  ^ 
brought  him  to  Waterford ;  but  the  city  held  stubbovuly  out,  dis-  co«" 
ease  thiuDed  his  army,  where  there  was  scarce  an  officer  who  had  is4 
not  been  sick,  and  the  general  himself  was  arrested  by  illness,  and  '^ 
at  last  the  tempestuous  weather  drove  him  into  winter-quarters 
at  Cork  with  his  work  half  done.  The  winter  was  one  of  temble 
anxiety.  The  Parliament  showed  less  and  less  inclination  to  dis- 
iolve  itself,  and  met  the  growing  discontent  by  a  stricter  censor- 
ship  of  the  press  and  a  fruitltss  prosecution  of  John  Lilburno.  En- 
glish commerce  was  ruined  by  the  piracies  of  Rnpert's  fleet,  which 
now  anchored  at  Kinsale  to  support  the  Royalist  cause  in  Ireland. 
The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already  recreated  a  navy ;  aquad- 
rona  were  being  dispatched  into  the  British  seas,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Levant ;  and  Colonel  Biake,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  heroic  defense  of  Taunton  during  the  war,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  which  drove  Rupert  frbm  the  Irish 
coast,  and  finally  blockaded  him  in  the  Tagua,  But  even  the  en- 
ergy of  Vane  quailed  before  the  danger  from  the  Scots.  "One 
must  go  and  die  there,"  the  young  King  cried  at  the  news  of  Or- 
mond's  defeat  before  Dublin, "  for  it  is  shameful  for  me  to  live  else- 
where," But  hia  ardor  for  an  Irish  campaign  cooled  as  Cromwell 
marched  from  victory  to  victory;  and  from  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
which  alone  remained  faithful  to  him  of  all  his  southern  domin- 
ions, Gliades  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Scotland  which  his 
hopes  fi-om  Ireland  had  broken.  They  were  again  delayed  by  a 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  very  government 
with  whom  his  master  was  negotiating;  bat  the  failure  and  death 
of  the  Marquis  iu  the  spring  foreed  Charles  to  accept  the  Presby- 
terian conditions.  The  news  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda  filled 
the  Parliament  with  dismay,  for  Scotland  was  raising  an  army,  and 
Fairfax,  while  willing  to  defend  England  against  a  Scotch  inva- 
sion, scrupled  to  take  the  lead  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The 
Council  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ireland,  but  his  cooler  head  saw 
that  there  was  yet  time  to  finish  his  work  in  the  west.  During 
the  winter  he  had  been  busily  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  storm  of  Clonmell,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  army  under  Hugh  O'Neile  in  the  hottest  fight  the  army  had 
yet  fought,  that  he  embarked  his  soldiers  for  England. 

Cromwell  entered  London  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude;    ^J^ 
and  a  month  later,  as  Charles  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the      »m 
English  army  started  for  the  north.    It  crossed  the  Tweed,  fifteen     aba,  < 
thousand  men  strong;  but  the  terror  of  the  Irish  massacres  hung 
round  its  leader,  the  country  was  deserted  as  he  advanced,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cling  for  provisions  to  the  fieet  which  sailed  along 
the  coast.     Leslie,  with  a  larger  foree,  refused  battle,  and  lay  ob- 
stinately in  his  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Leilh ;  a  mareh  of  the 
English  army  around  his  position  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pcntlands 
only  brought  about  a  change  of  the  Scottish  front;  and  as  Crom- 
well fell  back  baffled    upon  Dunbar,  Leslie  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  the  town,  and  cut  off  the  English  retreat  along  tfae 
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coMt  by  the  Betzure  of  Cockbnrnepatti.  HU  post  was  almost  un- 
assailable, while  the  soldiers  of  Ci'omwell  fell  fast  with  disease; 
and  their  general  had  resolved  on  an  embarkation  of  his  forces, 
when  he  saw  in  the  dask  of  evening  signs  of  movement  in  the 
Soottish  camp.  Z^slie's  caution  had  at  last  been  overpowered  by 
the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  his  army  moved  down  to  the  lower 
ground  between  the  hillaide  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  Uttle 
brook  which  covered  the  English  front.  His  horse  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  had  hardly  reached  the  level 
gronnd  when  Cromwell  in  the  dim  dawn  flung  his  whole  force 
upon  it.  "  They  mn,  I  profess  they  nin  I"  he  cried  as  the  Scotch 
horse  broke  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  threw  into  coafiisioD 
the  foot  who  were  hurrying  to  their  aid.  Thon,  as  the  son  rose 
over  the  mist  of  the  morning,  he  added  in  nobler  words :  "  Let  Ood 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  I  Like  as  the  mist  vanish- 
eth,  so  shalt  Thou  drive  them  away!"  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  defeat  at  once  became  a  rout;  ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  all  the  baggage  and  guns; 
three  thonsand  were  slain,  with  scarce  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  conqaerors.  Leslie  reached  Edinbui^h,  a  general  withoot  an 
army.  The  effect  of  Dnnbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Continental  powers.  Spain  hastened  to  recognize  the  Kepob- 
lic,  and  Holland  oSered  its  alliance.  But  Cromwell  was  watching 
with  anxiety  the  growing  discontent  at  home.  The  general  am- 
nesty claimed  by  Ireton  and  the  bill  for  the  Parliament's  dissolih 
tion  still  hung  on  hand;  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  been  pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before  the  obataclea  thrown 
in  its  way  by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons.  "  Relieve  the  op. 
pressed,"  Cromwell  wrote  from  Dnnbar,  "  hear  the  groans  of  poor 
prisoners,  he  pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that 
suits  not  a  Commonwealth."  But  the  Parliament  was  seeking  to 
turn  the  oarrent  of  pnblio  opinion  in  favor  of  its  own  continuance 
by  a  great  diplomatic  triumph.  It  resolved  secretly  on  the  wild 
project  of  bringing  about  a  union  between  £ngland  and  Holland, 
and  it  took  advant^e  of  Cromwell's  victory  to  dispatch  Oliver 
St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  the  Hague.  His  rejection  of 
the  alliance  and  treaty  of  commerce  which  the  Dutch  offered  were 
followed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  English  proposal  of  union ;  bat 
the  proposal  was  at  onoe  rejected,  The  envoys,  who  returned  an- 
grily to  the  Parliament,  attributed  their  failure  to  the  posture  of 
a&airs  in  Scotland,  where  Charles  waa  preparing  for  a  new  cam- 
paign. "I  believe  the  King  will  set  up  on  his  own  score  now," 
Cromwell  had  written  after  Dnnbar.  Humiliation  after  humilia- 
tion had  been  heaped  on  Charles  since  he  landed  in  his  northern 
realm.  He  had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant;  be  had  listened  to 
sermons  and  scoldings  from  the  ministers ;  he  had  been  called  on 
to  sign  a  declaration  that  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother.  Hardened  and  shameless  as  he 
was,  the  young  King  for  a  moment  recoiled.  "I  could  never  look 
my  mother  in  Uie  face  again,"  he  cried,  "after  signing  such  a  paper;" 
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bat  he  eigDed.  He  was  still,  however,  a  king  ouly  in  same,  shnt  sbo.  £ 
oat  from  tbeConnci)  and  the  army,  with  bis  IVieiida  excluded  from  j^ 
all  part  in  government  or  the  war.  But  be  wua  at  onoe  freed  by  Ooima 
the  victory  of  Dunbar.  With  the  overthrow  of  Leslie  fell  the  leil 
power  of  Argyle  and  the  narrow  Presbyterians  whom  be  led.  **" 
Hamilton,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  Duke  who  had  .been 
captured  at  Preston,  brought  back  the  Royalists  to  the  oamp,  and 
Charles  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  Council  and  on  being  crown- 
ed at  Soone.  Master  of  itldtnburgb,  but  foiled  in  an  attack  on 
Stirling,  Cromwell  waited  through  the  winter  and  the  long  spring, 
while  intestine  fends  broke  up  the  nation  opposed  to  him,  and 
while  the  stricter  Covenanters  retired  sulkily  from  the  Royal  army 
on  the  return  of  the  "  Malignants,"  the  "  Royalists  "  of  the  earlier 
war,  to  its  ranks.  With  summer  the  campaign  recommcnoed,  but 
Leslie  again  fell  back  on  his  system  of  positions,  and  Cromwell, 
fading  his  camp  at  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  Fife  and  lei^ 
the  road  open  to  the  south.  The  bait  was  taken.  In  spite  of 
Leslie's  connsels,  Charles  resolved  to  invade  England,  and  was 
Boon  in  full  march  through  Lancashii-e  upon  the  Severn,  with  the 
Eaglish  horse  under  Lambert  hanging  on  his  rear,  and  the  English 
foot  hastening  to  close  the  road  to  London  by  York  and  Coven- 
try. "We  have  done  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,"  Cromwell  re- 
plied to  the  angry  alarm  of  the  Parliament, "  knowing  that  if  some 
issue  were  not  put  to  this  business  it  would  occasion  another  win- 
ter's war."  At  Coventry  he  learned  Charles's  position,  and  swept 
around  by  Eveabam  upon  Worcester,  where  the  Scotch  King  was 
eacampea.  Throwing  half  his  force  across  the  river,  Cromwell  a^CB,! 
attacked  the  town  on  both  sides  ou  the  anniversary  of  his  victory 
at  Dunbar.  He  led  the  van  in  person,  and  was  "  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  enemy's  ground."  When  Charles  descended  from  the 
cathedral  tower  lo  fling  himself  on  the  eastern  division,  Cromwell 
hurried  over  the  river,  and  was  soon  "  riding  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire."  "For  four  or  five  hours,"  he  told  the  Parliament, "it  was  as 
stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have  seen  ■"  the  Scots,  outnumbered  and 
beaten  into  the  city,  gave  no  answer  but  shot  to  offers  of  quarter, 
and  it  was  not  till  night-fall  that  all  was  over.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  conquered  lost  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Leslie  was  among 
tile  prisoners ;  Hamilton  among  the  dead. 

"Now  that  the  King  ia  dead  and  hu  son  defeated,"  Cromwell  Tk* 
Baid  gravely  to  the  Parliament,  "I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  ^iJ 
a  settlement."  But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised 
after  M'aseby  was  still  as  distant  as  ever  after  Worcester.  The 
hill  fur  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  though  Cromwell  pi-css- 
ed  it  in  person,  was  only  passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by  a 
majority  of  two ;  and  even  this  success  had  been  purchased  by 
a  compromise  which  permitted  the  Honse  to  sit  for  three  years 
iDo]«.  Litemal  affairs  were  simply  at  a  dead  lock.  The  Parlia- 
luent  appointed  committees  to  prepare  plans  for  legal  reforms,  or 
for  ecolesiaatical  reforms,  but  it  did  nothing  to  carry  them  into 
effect.     It  wa«  overpowered  by  the  crowd  of  afiairs  which  the 
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confusion  of  the  war  had  thrown  into  ita  hands — by  confiscations, 
Bequeetrations,  appointments  to  civil  and  military  offices,  the 
whole  administration,  in  faot,  of  the  State ;  and  there  were  times 
when  it  was  driven  to  a  resolve  not  to  take  any  private  affairs 
for  weeks  together  in  order  that  it  might  maice  some  progress 
with  public  business.  To  add  to  this  confusion  and  muddle,  there 
were  the  inevitable  scandals  which  arose  from  it ;  charges  of 
malversation  and  corruption  were  hurled  at  the  members  of  the 
House ;  and  somo,  like  Haslerig,  were  accused  with  justice  of  us- 
ing their  power  to  further  their  own  intei-ests.  The  one  remedy 
for  all  this  was,  as  the  army  saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and 
complete  Parliament  in  plaoe  of  the  mere  "rump"  of  the  old; 
but  this  was  the  one  measure  which  the  House  was  resolute  to 
avert.  Vane  sparred  it  to  a  new  activity.  The  Amnesty  Bill 
was  foi-ccd  through  after  fifteen  divisions.  A  Grand  Ckimmittee, 
with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
reform  of  the  law.  The  union  with  Scotland  was  pushed  reso- 
lutely forwai'd;  eight  English  Commissi  oners  convoked  a  Conven- 
tion of  delegates  Irom  its  counties  and  boroughs  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  spite  of  dogged  opposition  procured  a  vote  in  favor  of 
union.  A  bill  was  introduced  ratifying  the  measure,  and  admit- 
ting representatives  from  Scotland  into  the  next  Parliament.  A 
similar  plan  was  soon  proposed  for  a  union  with  Ireland.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  Vane's  purposes  not  only  to  show  the  energy 
of  the  Parliament,  but  to  free  it  fiom  the  control  of  the  army. 
His  aim  was  to  i-nise  in  the  navy  a  force  devoted  to  the  Houae, 
and  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater 
triumphs  at  sea.  With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had 
been  carefully  nursed:  a  "Navigation  Act"  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation in  foreign  vessels  of  any  but  the  products  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  carrying 
trade  from  which  the  Dut^h  drew  their  wealth ;  and  f i-esh  debates 
arose  from  the  English  claim  to  salutes  from  all  vessels  in  the 
Channel.  The  two  fleets  met  before  Dover,  and  a  summons  from 
Blake  to  lower  the  Dutch  flag  was  met  by  the  Dutch  admiral, 
Tan  Tromp,with  a  broadside.  The  States-General  attributed  the 
collision  to  accident,  and  offered  to  recall  Van  Tromp ;  but  tlio 
English  demands  rose  at  each  step  in  the  negotiations  until  war 
became  inevitable.  The  army  hardly  needed  the  warning  con- 
veyed by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  under- 
stand the  new  policy  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  sii;nificant  that, 
while  accepting  the  Dill  for  its  own  dissolution,  the  House  had  as 
yet  prepared  no  plan  for  the  assembly  which  was  to  follow  it ; 
and  the  Dutch  war  had  hardly  been  declared  when,  abandoning 
the  attitude  of  inaction  which  it  had  observed  since  the  beginninir 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  army  petitioned  not  only  for  reform  in 
Church  and  State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  House 
would  bring  its  proceedings  to  a  close.  The  Petition  forced  the 
House  to  discuss  a  bill  for  "a  New  Representative,"  but  the  dis- 
cussion soon  brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  members  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  the  coming  Parliament  without  re-election. 
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The  officers,  irrit:ited  hj  Buch  d  claim,  demanded  in  conference  after 
conference  ftn  immediate  dissolntion,  and  llie  Houae  as  resolately 
refused.  In  omiiiouB  words  Cromwell  supported  tlie  demands  of  the 
armj.  "Asfor  tlie  members  of  this  Parliament,  tlie  army  begins  to 
taketlieDi  in  disgust.  I  would  it  did  so  with  less  reason."  There 
was  jast  ground,  he  urged,  for  discontent  in  their  selfish  greed  of 
housea  and  lands,  the  scandalous  lives  of  many,  their  partiality  as 
judges,  their  interferenoe  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  mat- 
ters of  private  interest,  their  delay  of  law  reform,  above  all  in 
iheir  manifest  design  of  perpetuating  their  own  power,  "There 
is  little  to  hope  for  from  such  men,"  he  ended  with  a  return  to  his 
predominant  thought,  "for  a  settlement  of  the  nation." 

The  crisis  was  averted  for  a  moment  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
A  terrible  Btonn  had  separated  the  two  fleets  when  on  the  point 
of  engaging  in  the  Orkneys,  but  Ruyter  and  Blake  met  again  in 
the  Channel,  and  after  a  fierce  straggle  the  Dutch  were  forced  to 
retire  ander  cover  of  night.  Since  the  downfall  of  Spain  Holland 
had  been  the  first  navat  power  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rose  gallantly  with  its  earliest  defeat.  Immense  efforts 
vera  made  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  and  the  veteran  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  replaced  at  its  head,  appeared  in  the  Channel  with 
seventy^three  ships  of  war.  Blake  bad  but  half  the  number, 
but  he  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  unequal  fight  2 
went  on  doggedly  until  night-fall,  when  the  English  fleet  withdrew 
Khnttered  into  the  ThamesL  Tromp  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph, 
with  a  broom  at  his  masthead;  and  the  tone  of  the  House  lowei«d 
with  the  defeat  of  their  favorite  force.  A  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  arranged  between  the  two  parties,  for  the  bill  provid- 
ing a  new  Repi-esentative  was  again  pushed  on ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  retire  in  the  coming  November,  while  Cromwell 
offered  no  opposition  to  a  I'eduction  of  the  army.  But  the  oour- 
sge  of  the  House  rose  again  with  a  turn  of  fortune.  The  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  Blake  enabled  him  again  to  put  to  sea  in  a  few  months 
sfter  his  defeat,  and  a  running  fight  through  four  days  ended  at 
laat  in  an  English  victory,  though  Ti-omp's  fine  seamanship  en- 
abled him  to  save  the  convoy  he  was  guarding.  The  House  at 
once  insisted  on  the  retention  of  its  power.  Not  only  were  the 
existing  membei's  to  continue  as  memoers  of  the  New  Parliament, 
depriving  the  places  they  represented  of  their  right  of  choosing 
representatives,  but  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee  of  Re- 
vision, to  determine  the  validity  of  each  election,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  members  returned.  A  conference  took  place  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  and  the  officei-s  of  the  army,  who  reso- 
lutely demanded  not  only  the  omission  of  these  clauses,  but  that 
the  Parliament  should  at  once  dissolve  itself,  and  commit  the 
new  elections  to  the  Gonncil  of  State.  "Oar  charge,"  retorted 
Haslerig,  "can  not  be  transferred  to  any  one."  The  conference 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  morning,  on  an  understanding  that  no 
decisive  step  should  be  taken ;  but  it  had  no  sooner  reassembled, 
ti)an  the  absence  of  the  leading  members  confirmed  the  news  that 
V'ane  was  fast  pressing  the  bill  for  a  new  Representative  through 
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the  Hoase.  "It  is  contrary  to  common  honesty,**  Cromwell  an- 
grily broke  out ;  and,  qnitting  Whitehall,  be  sammoned  a  company 
of  mnsketeere  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  sat  down  qaietly  in  his  place, "  clad  in  plain  gray  clothes  xnd 
gray  worsted  stockings,"  and  listened  to  Vane's  passionate  argu- 
ments. "  I  am  come  to  do  what  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  he  Bud 
to  his  neighbor,  St.  John,  bnt  he  still  remained  quiet,  till  Vane 
pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms  and  pass  the  bill  at 
once.  "The  time  has  come,"he  said  to  Harrison,  "Think  well," 
replied  Harrison ;  "  it  is  a  dangerous  work !"  and  Cromwell  list- 
ened for  another  quarter  ofan  nour.  At  the  question  "  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,"  he  at  length  rose,  and  his  tone  grew  higher  as  he 
repeated  his  former  charges  of  injustice,  selfinterest,  and  delay. 
"  If  oar  honr  is  come,"  he  ended ;  **  the  Lord  hath  done  with  yon !" 
A  crowd  of  members  started  to  their  feet  in  angry  protest. 
"Come,  come,"  replied  Cromwell,  "we  have  had  enough  of  this;" 
and,  striding  into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  clapped  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  exclaimed, "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  I"  In 
the  din  that  followed  his  voice  was  heai'd  in  broken  sentences — 
"It  is  not  fit  that  yon  shonld  ait  here  any  longer  1  Tou  should 
give  place  to  better  men  1  Yon  are  no  Parliament."  Thirty  mus- 
keteers  entered  at  a  sign  from  their  general,  and  the  fifty  members 
present  crowded  to  the  door,  "  Drunkard !"  Cromwell  broke  out 
03  Wentworth  passed  him;  and  Martyn  was  taunted  with  a  yet 
coarser  name.  Vane,  fearless  to  the  last,  told  him  his  act  was 
"against  all  right  and  all  honor."  "Ah,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir 
Harry  Yane,"  Cromwell  retorted  in  bitter  indignation  at  the  trick 
he  had  been  played.    "  You  might  have  prevented  all  this,  bnt 

froQ  are  a  juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty  I  The  Lord  de- 
iver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  I"  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit  his 
seat,  till  Harrison  offered  to  *'  lend  him  a  hand  to  come  down." 
Cromwell  lifted  the  maoe  from  the  table.  "What  shall  we  do 
with  this  bauble?"  he  sai^-  "Take  it  away!"  The  door  of  the 
Honse  was  locked  at  last,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Parliament  was 
followed  a  few  hours  after  by  that  of  its  executive  committee,  the 
Council  of  State.  Cromwell  himself  summoned  them  to  withdraw. 
"  We  have  heard,"  replied  a  member,  John  Bradshaw, "  what  you 
have  done  this  morning  at  the  House,  and  in  some  honrs  all  Ed- 
gland  will  hear  it.  Bnt  yon  mistake,  sir,  if  yoa  think  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  No  power  on  earth  can  dissoive  the  Parliament 
but  itself,  be  sure  of  that  I" 
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[Aulhoritiu. — Manj  of  tha  works  mentioned  before  nre  atiU  TuIuaWe,  bul  tho 
real  keyb)  the  hiatorjof  thia  period  lies  in  Cromirell's  remaikable  series  of  Speadi- 
ea  (Carljle,  "Letten  wid  Speechea,"  voL  iii.).  Thnxloe'a  Stale  Papen  fonidi  an 
immenae  maaa  of  docamenta.  For  the  Second  Parlument  of  the  Protector  m  bave 
Burton's  "Diary."  M.Guiiot's  "Cromwell  andlhe  Hepnblic"  ia  the  b«n modem 
account  of  the  Utne,  aad  especially  valuable  for  the  foreign  traDsactloiu  of  the  Pro- 
tecEomte.     For  the  Itealoration.  see  bis  "  Bichard  Cromwdl  and  the  Bertwalioii,'* 
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The  dispenion  both  of  the  Parliament  and  of  its  ezeontive  com- 
mission  lefl  E^Dgland  without  a  gOTenimeut,  for  the  authority  of 
every  official  ended  with  that  of  tbe  body  from  which  his  power 
vaa  derived.  Cromwell,  in  fact,  as  Captain-General  of  the  forces, 
fouDd  himself  left  solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  Bat  no  thought  of  military  despotiam  can  be  fairly  traced 
in  the  acta  of  the  general  or  the  army.  They  were,  in  fact,  far 
from  regarding  their  position  as  a  revolutionary  one.  Though 
incapable  of  justification  on  any  formal  ground,  their  proceedings 
had  aa  yet  been  substantially  in  viudication  of  the  older  constitu- 
tion, and  tbe  opinion  of  the  nation  had  gone  fully  with  the  army 
in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body  of  representatives,  as 
w^l  as  in  its  resistance  to  the  project  by  which  the  Rump  would 
have  deprived  half  England  of  ita  rights  of  election.  It  waa  only 
vfaen  no  other  means  existed  of  preventing  each  a  wrong  that  the 
Boldien  had  driven  out  tbe  wrong-doers.  *'It  is  you  that  have 
forced  me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed,  as  he  drove  the  members 
from  the  House;  "I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  da^  that  he 
would  isther  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work." 
The  act  was  one  of  violence  to  the  members  of  the  House,  but  the 
act  which  it  aimed  at  preventing  was  one  of  violence  on  their  part 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  had 
in&ct  been  "dissatisfi^in  every  comer  of  the  realm"  at  the  state 
ofpublto  affairs;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  members  was  ratified 
by  a  general  assenL  "  We  did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  go- 
ing," the  Protector  said  years  attei-ward.  Whatever  anxiety 
may  have  been  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like  to  be  made  of  "  the 
power  of  the  swoi'd"  was  at  once  dispelled  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  officers.  Their  one  anxiety  was  "  not  to  grasp  the  power  our- 
selves nor  to  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day,  and  their 
promise  to  "  call  to  the  government  men  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty"  was  redeemea  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  eight  officers  of  high  rank  and  four  civilians, 
with  Cromwell  as  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which  was  oflTered, 
though  irnitlessly,  to  Tane.  The  first  business  of  such  a  body 
was  clearly  to  summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  to  resign  its  tmst 
into  its  bands ;  but  the  bill  for  Parliamentary  reform  had  dropped 
with  the  expulsion,  and,  reluctant  as  the  Council  was  to  summon 
the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  so  fundamental  a  change  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  basis  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  this  difficulty  which 
led  to  tbe  expedient  of  a  Constituent  Convention,  Cromwell  told 
the  story  of  this  nnlncky  assembly  some  years  after  with  an  amus- 
ing frankness.  "  I  will  come  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  in  my  simplicity — I  dare 
avow  it  was. ...  It  was  thought  then  that  men  of  our  own  judg- 
ment, who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece  o&  that 
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aocount — wby,  Burely,  tfaese  men  will  bit  it,  and  these  men  will  do 
it  to  the  purpose,  whatever  can  be  desired  1  And  surely  we  did 
thinlc,  and  I  aid  think  so — the  more  blanie  to  me !"  Of  the  bun< 
dred  and  fitly-six  men, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covet- 
onsnesa,"  whose  names  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  fi'om  lists  furnished  by  the  Congregational  CharcbeSi 
the  bulk  were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood  and  "  free 
estates ;"  and  the  proportion  of  burgesses,  such  as  the  leather-mer* 
chant,  Praise-God  Barebones,  whose  name  was  eagerly  seized  on 
as  a  nickname  for  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  aeems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  in  earlier  Parliaments.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  their  choice  told  fatally  on  the  temper  of  its  members. 
Cromwell  himself,  in  the  burst  of  rugged  eloquence  with  which 
he  welcomed  their  assembling,  was  earned  away  by  a  strange  en- 
thusiasm. "  Convince  the  nation,"  he  said,  "  that  as  men  feariug 
Giod  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bondage  under  the  regal  power, 
BO  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of  God. .  . .  Own 
your  call,  for  it  ia  of  God :  indeed,  it  is  marvelous,  nnd  it  bath 
been  unprotected,  .  . .  Ifever  was  a  supreme  poner  under  such  » 
way  of  owmng  God  and  being  owned  by  bim,"  A  spirit  yet  more 
enthusiastio  at  oucc  appeared  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  resignation  of  their  powers  by  Cramwell  and  the  Coun- 
cil iuto  its  hands  left  ie  the  one  supremo  authority;  but  by  the 
instrument  which  convoked  it  provision  Iiad  been  made  that  this 
authority  should  be  transferi-ed  in  fiileen  months  to  another  as- 
sembly elected  according  to  its  directions.  Its  work  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  that  of  a  constitueut  assembly,  paving  the  vay  for  a  Parlia- 
ment on  a  really  national  basis-,  but  the  Convention  put  the  lai^est 
construction  on  its  commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole 
task  of  constitutional  reform.  Committees  were  appointed  to  con- 
aider  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  econ- 
omy and  honesty  which  pervaded  the  assembly  appeared  in  iu 
redress  of  the  extravagance  which  prevailed  in  the  civil  service, 
and  of  the  inequality  of  taxation.  With  a  remarkable  energy  tt 
undertook  a  host  of  reforms,  for  whoso  execution  England  has  had 
to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The  Long  Parliament  had  shrunk  from 
any  refoi-m  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  twenty-tbi-ee  thousand 
cases  were  waiting  unheard.  The  Convention  proposed  ita  aboli- 
tion. The  work  of  compiliug  a  single  code  of  laws,  begun  under 
the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  «t 
its  head,  was  again  pushed  forward.  The  frenzied  alarm  which 
theae  bold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawyer  class  was  soon 
backed  bv  that  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  their  wealth  menaced  by 
the  establishment  of  civil  mari-iage,  and  by  proposals  to  substitute 
the  free  cootributiona  of  congregations  for  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  landed  proprietors,  too,  rose  against  the  scheme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  lay-patronage,  which  was  fevoi-ed  by  the  Convention,  and 
predicted  an  age  of  confiacatioD.  The  "  Barehones  Parliament," 
as  the  assembly  was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged  with  a  design 
to  ruin  property,  the  Chureh,  and  the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowl- 
edge, and  a  blind  and  ignorant  fanaticism.     Cromwell  himst^lf 
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^ared  the  general  uueasinesB  at  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was 
thnt  of  an  administrator,  rather  than  that  of  a  etatesman,  unspec- 
nlstive,  deticient  in  foresisht,  conservative,  and  eminently  practi- 
cal. He  taw  the  iteed  ot  administrative  reform  in  Churcih  and 
State;  but  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  revolutionary 
theories  which  were  filling  the  air  aronnd  him.  His  desire  was 
for  "a  settlement,"  which  should  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
dittarbance  of  the  old  state  of  things  as  possible.  If  Monarchy 
htd  vanished  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  his  espenence  of  the  Long 
Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of  the  need  of  estab- 
liihing  an  executive  power  of  a  similar  kind,  apart  from  the  power 
of  the  Legislature,  as  a  condition  of  civil  liberty.  His  sword  had 
von  "  liberty  of  conscience ;"  but,  passionately  as  he  clung  to  it, 
he  was  still  for  an  established  Church,  for  a  parochial  Gystem,  and 
a  ministry  maintained  by  tithes.  His  social  tendencies  were  sim- 
ply those  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  "  I  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman,"  he  told  a  later  Failiament,  and  in  the  old  social  ar- 
raagement  of  "  n  nobleraac,  a  gentleman,  a  yeoman,"  he  saw  "  a 
good  interest  of  the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  hated  "that 
^veliog  principle"  which  tended  to  the  reducing  of  all  to 


equality. 


Vhat  was  the  puiport  of  it,"  lie  aska  with  an  amus- 


ing simplicity, "  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  in  future  as  the 
landlord  ?" 

To  a  practical  temper  such  as  this  the  speculative  i-eforms  of  the 
Convention  were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawyei's  and  cleivy  whom 
they  attacked.  "  Nothing,"  said  Cromwell,  "  was  in  the  hearts  of 
these  men  but '  overturn,  overturn. '"  But  he  was  delivered  from 
his  embarrassment  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  it- 
self The  day  after  the  decision  against  tithes,  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  snatched  a  vote  by  surprise  "that  the  sitting  of  this 
Parliament  any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up 
unto  the  Lord-Creneral  the  powers  we  received  from  him."  The 
Sj>eaker  placed  their  abdication  in  Cromwell's  hands,  and  the  act 
nas  confirmed  by  the  subseanent  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members.  The  dissolution  ot  the  Convention  replaced  mattei-s  in 
the  state  in  which  its  assembly  had  found  them  ;  but  thei-e  was 
still  the  same  general  anxiety  to  substitute  some  sort  of  legal  r 
for  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Convention  bad  named  duri 
its  session  a  fresh  Council  of  State,  and  this  body  at  once  drew  up, 
under  the  name  of  the  Instimment  of  Ooverument,  a  remarkable 
Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Officers.  Thev 
were  diiven  by  necessity  to  the  step  from  which  they  had  shrunk 
before,  that  of  convening  a  Parliament  on  the  reformed  basis  of 
representation.  The  House  was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  mem- 
tiers  from  England,  thirty  from  Scotland,  and  thirty  from  Leland. 
The  seats  httbeito  assigned  to  small  and  rotten  borougfas  were 
transferred  to  lai^r  constituencies,  and  for  the  most  part  to  coun- 
ties. All  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  were 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  general  right  of  snfirage,  based  on 
the  possession  of  r«al  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  two  hnn- 
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dred  pounds.  Catholicfi  and  "Mali^ants,"  an  those  -wbo  had 
fought  for  the  King  were  called,  were  alone  excluded  from  the 
franchise.  Constitutioually,  all  further  oi^anisation  of  the  form 
of  government  should  have  been  lefl  to  this  Assembly ;  but  the 
di-ead  of  disorder  during  the  interval  of  its  election,  as  well  as  a 
longing  for  "  settlement,"  drove  the  Council  to  complete  their 
work  by  pressing  the  office  of  "Proteotor"  upon  Gromvell.  *'l^ey 
told  me  that  except  I  would  undertake  the  government,  they 
thought  things  would  hardly  come  to  a  coroposare  or  settlement, 
but  blood  and  confusion  would  break  in  as  before."  If  we  follow, 
however,  bis  own  statement,  it  was  when  they  urged  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Buch  a  Protectorate  actually  limited  his  power  at 
Lord-General,  and  "  boand  his  hands  to  act  nothing  withont  the 
consent  of  a  Council  until  the  Parliament,"  that  the  poet  was  ac- 
cepted. The  powers  of  the  new  Protector  indeed  were  strictly 
limited.  Though  the  members  of  the  Conncil  were  originally 
named  by  him,  each  member  was  iiTemovable  save  hj  consent 
of  the  rest ;  their  advice  was  necessary  in  all  foreign  affairs,  tbeir 
consent  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  their  approval  in  nomina- 
tions to  the  great  offices  of  State,  or  the  disposal  of  the  military  or 
civil  power.  With  this  body,  too,  lay  the  onoioe  of  all  future  Pro- 
tectors. To  the  administrative  check  of  the  Council  was  added 
the  political  check  of  the  ParliamenL  Three  years  at  the  most 
were  to  elapse  between  the  assembling  of  one  Parliament  and  an- 
other. Laws  could  not  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  bat  by  its  au- 
thority, and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days  the  statutes  it  passed 
became  laws  even  if  the  Protector's  assent  were  refused  to  theno. 
The  new  Constitution  was  undoubtedly  popular;  and  the  promise 
of  a  real  Parliament  in  a  few  months  covered  the  want  of  any 
legal  charaoter  in  the  new  rule.  The  government  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  provisional  one,  which  could  only  acquire  legal  au- 
thority from  the  ratification  of  its  acta  in  the  coming  session; 
and  the  desire  to  settle  it  on  such  a  Parliamentary  basis  was  nni- 
versal  among  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly  whicb  met  in 
the  autumn  at  Westminster. 

Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  more  memorable,  or  more 
truly  representative  of  the  English  people,  than  the  Parliament 
of  1654.  It  was  the  first  Parliament  in  our  hittorjr  where  mem- 
bers from  Scotland  and  Ireland  sat  side  by  side  with  those  from 
England,  as  they  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  member* 
for  rotten  boroughs  and  pocket-boron ghs  had  disappeared.  In 
spite  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Royalists  from  the  pol ling-booths,  and 
the  arbitrary  erasure  of  the  names  of  a  few  ultra-Republican  meni- 
bers  by  the  Council,  the  House  had  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  a 
"free  Parliament"  than  any  which  had  sat  before.  The  freedom 
with  which  the  electors  had  exercised  their  right  of  voting  was 
seen  indeed  in  the  large  number  of  Presbyterian  members  who 
were  returned,  and  in  the  reappearanoe  of  Haslerig  and  Bradshav, 
with  many  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  side  by  side  with 
Lord  HerMrt  and  the  older  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  first  busineas  of 
the  House  was  clearly  to  consider  the  question  of  government ;  and 
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Essleri;,  with  the  fiercer  Repablicans,  at  once  denied  the  legal  ex- 
istenoe  of  either  Gounoil  or  Protector,  on  the  sraund  that  the  Long 
Parliament  hftd  never  been  diBsolved.  Such  an  argument,  how- 
ever, told  ai  much  against  the  Parliament  in  which  tbey  sat  as 
i^tnat  the  adminietration  itself  and  the  bulk  of  the  Asaembty 
contented  themselves  with  declining  to  reco^niite  the  Conslitntion 
or  the  Pi'Otectorate  as  of  more  than  provisional  validity.  They 
proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a  Parliamentary 
basis.  The  "Instmment"  was  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
nev  Constitution,  and  carried  ctaase  by  clause.  That  Cromwell 
sboald  retain  his  rale  as  Protector  was  nnanimoasly  agreed ;  that 
he  ahonld  possess  the  right  of  veto  or  a  co-ordinate  legislative 
power  with  the  Parliament  was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent 
lui^age  of  Haslerig  did  little  to  disturb  the  general  tone  of  mod- 
eration. Suddenly,  however,  Cromwell  interposed.  If  he  bad  un- 
dertaken the  duties  of  Protector  with  reluctance,  he  looked  on  all 
legal  defects  in  his  title  as  more  than  supplied  by  the  genei-al  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nation.  *'  I  oalled  not  myself  to  this  place,"  he 
urged;  "Giod  and  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  have  borne  testi* 
mony  to  it."  His  mle  had  been  accepted  hj  Loudon,  by  the  army, 
by  the  solemn  dedsion  of  the  judges,  by  addresses  from  every 
Bbire,  by  the  very  appearance  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  in 
ansirer  to  his  writ.  "Why  may  I  not  balance  this  Providence," 
he  asked, "  with  any  hereditary  interest?"  In  this  national  approv- 
al be  saw  a  call  from  God,  a  thvine  Right  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before.  But  there  was  another 
ground  for  the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons  Uis  passion  for  administration  had  far  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  ft  merely  provisional  rale  in  the  interval  before  the 
iMcmblin^  of  the  Parliament.  His  desire  for  "  settlement "  had 
been  strengthened  not  only  by  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  but  by 
the  Hi^ent  need  of  every  day ;  and  the  power  reserved  by  the 
"iDstmment"  to  issue  temporary  Ordinances,  "until  further  or- 
der in  such  matters,  to  be  taken  bj  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 
to  his  marvelous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took  advantage. 
Sixty-four  Ordinances  had  been  issued  in  the  nine  months  before 
tfae  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Hol- 
land. The  Church  had  been  set  in  order.  The  law  itself  had 
been  minutely  regulated.  The  union  with  Scotland  had  been 
brought  to  completion.  So  fiir  was  Cromwell  from  dreaming  that 
these  measures,  or  the  authority  which  enacted  them,  would  be 
qnestioued,  that,  he  looked  to  Parliament  simply  to  complete  bis 
work.  "The  great  end  of  your  meeting,"  he  said  at  the  first  as- 
aemblv  of  its  members,  "is  healing  and  settling."  Thouzh  he  had 
himself  done  much,  he  added,  "  tbere  was  still  much  to  m  done." 
Peace  had  to  be  made  with  Portugal  and  alliance  with  Spain. 
Bills  were  laid  before  the  House  for  the  codifioatton  of  the  law. 
The  plantation  and  s^tleraent  of  Ireland  had  still  to  be  completed. 
He  resented  the  setting  those  projects  aside  for  coastitational 
qDesUouB  which,  as  he  held,  a  divine  call  had  decided ;  bat  he  re- 
lented yet  more  the  renewed  dum  advanced  by  Parliament  to  tbe 
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sole  power  of  legislation.  As  we  have  Been,  his  experience  of  the 
e^'ils  which  had  Hi-iaea  from  the  concentration  of  legislative  and 
executive  power  in  the  Long  Parliainent  had  convinced  Cromwell 
of  the  danger  to  public  liberty  which  lajr  in  such  a  union.  Ho 
saw  in  the  joint  government  of  "  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament" 
the  only  aaaarance  "  that  Parliaments  should  not  make  themselves 
perpetual,"  or  that  their  power  should  not  be  perverted  to  public 
wrong.  But  whatever  strength  there  may  have  been  in  the  Pro- 
tector's arguments,  the  act  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  them 
was  fatal  to  liberty,  and  in  the  end  to  PuritaniBm.  "  If  my  call- 
ing be  from  Clod,"  he  ended, "  and  my  testimony  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  rae,  else  IwlU  not  part  from 
it."  And  he  announced  that  no  member  would  be  suSered  to  cd- 
tei'  the  House  without  signing  an  engagement  "  not  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  Fni'liament." 
No  act  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  a  bolder  defiance  of  constitutional 
law ;  and  the  act  was  as  needless  as  it  was  illegal.  One  hundred 
members  alone  refused  to  take  the  engagement,  and  the  signatures 
of  three  foui'ths  of  the  House  proved  that  the  security  Cromwell 
desired  might  have  been  easilj'  procured  by  a  vote  of  Parliament. 
But  those  who  I'cmained  resumed  their  constitutional  task  with  nn- 
broken  firmness.  They  quietly  asserted  their  sole  title  to  govern- 
ment by  referring  the  Protector's  Ordinances  to  Committees  for 
revision,  and  for  conversion  into  laws.  The  "Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment" was  turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and  read  a  third  time. 
Money  votes,  as  in  previous  Parliaments,  were  deferred  till  "griev- 
ances" had  been  settled.  But  Cromwell  once  mora  interveoed. 
The  Royalists  were  astir  again ;  and  he  attributed  their  renewed 
hopes  to  the  hostile  attitude  which  he  attributed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  army,  which  remained  unpaid  while  the  supplies  were 
delayed,  was  seething  with  discontent.  "  It  looks,"  eaia  the  Pro- 
tector, "  as  if  the  laying  grounds  for  a  quarrel  had  rather  been  de- 
signed than  to  give  the  people  settlement.  Judge  yonrselvea 
whether  the  contesting  of  things  that  were  provided  for  by  this 
government  hath  been  profitable  expense  of  time  for  the  good  of 
this  nation."  In  words  of  angry  reproach  he  declared  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  ended  all  show  _, 
of  legal  rule.  The  Protectorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all  ' 
chance  of  legal  sanction,  became  a  simple  tyranny,  Ci-omwell  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  to  be  restrained  by  the  "  Instrument ;"  bnt  the  one 
great  restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instrument  provided,  the 
mability  to  levy  taxes  save  by  consent  of  Parliament, was  set  aside 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  "  The  people,"  said  the  Protector  in 
words  which  Strafford  might  have  uttered,  "  will  prefer  their  real 
security  to  forms."  That  a  danger  of  Royalist  revolt  existed  -was 
nndeniable,  bnt  the  danger  was  at  once  doubled  by  the  general 
discontent.  From  this  moment,  Whitelock  tells  us, "  many  sober 
ond  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  pnblic  liberty, "  did  begin  to  in- 
cline to  the  King's  restoration."  In  the  mass  of  the  popolation 
the  reaction  was  far  more  rapid.     "Charles  Stuart,"  writes  s 
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Cheshire  correspondeiit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "bath  five  hnn- 
(Ired  friends  in  tiiese  adjacent  counties  lor  every  one  friend  to  yoii 
among  them."  Btit  before  the  overpowering  strangth  of  the  army 
even  this  general  discontent  was  powerless.  Yorkshire, where  the 
Uoyalist  insurrection  was  expected  to  be  most  foiToidable,  never 
ventured  to  rise  at  all.  There  were  risings  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and 
tbe  Welsh  Marches,  but  they  were  qniobly  put  down,  and  their 
leaders  brought  to  the  scafibld.  Easily  however  as  the  revolt  was 
suppressed,  the  terror  of  the  government  was  seen  in  the  ener- 
getic mcasnres  to  which  Cromwell  resorted  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing order.  The  country  was  divided  into  ten  military  govern- 
ments, each  with  a  major-general  at  its  head,  who  was  empowered 
to  disarm  all  Papists  and  Royalists,  and  to  arrest  suspected  per- 
sons. Funds  for  the  support  of  this  military  despotism  were  pro- 
vided by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  enacted  that 
all  who  had  at  any  time  borne  aims  for  the  King  should  pay  every 
year  s  tenth  part  of  their  income,  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
sa  a  fine  for  their  Royalist  tendeneica.  The  despotism  of  the 
major-generals  was  seconded  by  the  older  expedients  of  tyranny. 
The  E)iiscopa1ian  clergy  had  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  inaur- 
rectioo,  and  they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  ministers  or 
as  tutors.  The  prass  was  placed  under  a  strict  censorship.  The 
payment  of  taxes  levied  bv  tlie  sole  authority  of  the  Protector  was 
enforced  by  distraint;  and  when  a  collector  was  sued  in  the  courts 
for  redi'ess,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

If  pardon,  indeed,  could  ever  be  won  for  a  tyranny,  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  with  which  he  used  the  power  he  had  usurped  would 
win  pardon  for  tlie  Protector.  The  greatest  among  the  many 
great  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Long  Parliament  bad  been 
tlie  IXnion  of  the  three  Kingdoms;  and  that  of  Scotland  with  En- 
gland had  been  brought  about,  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  by 
the  tact  and  vigor  of  Sir  ilarry  Vane.  But  its  practical  realiza- 
tion was  left  to  Gi-omwell.  In  four  months  of  hard  fighting  Gen- 
eral Monk  brouglit  the  Highlands  to  a  new  tranquillity ;  and  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line  of 
lorts,  kept  the  most  restless  of  the  clans  in  good  order.  The  set- 
tlement of  tbe  country  was  brought  about  by  the  temperance  and 
sagacity  of  Monk's  successor,  Greoeral  Deane.  No  further  inter- 
ference with  tbe  Presbyterian  system  was  attempted  beyond  tbe 
suppression  of  the  Oenerai  Assembly.  But  religious  libei-ty  was 
resolutely  protected,  and  Deane  ventured  even  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  miserable  victims  whom  Scotch  bigotry  was  torturing 
and  burning  on  the  charge  of  witchcrafL  Even  steady  Royalists 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  government  and  the  wonderful 
disuipline  of  its  troops.  "We  always  reckon  those  eight  years 
of  the  usurpation,"  said  Burnet  ailerward, "  a  time  of  great  peace 
and  prosperity."  Sterner  work  had  to  be  done  before  Ireland 
conla  be  Drought  into  real  union  with  its  sister  kingdoms.  The 
work  of  conquest  hod  been  continued  by  Ireton,  and  completed 
after  bis  death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercilessly  as  it  bad  be- 
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gan.  Thoasands  perished  by  famine  or  the  Bword,  Shipload  after 
shipload  of  thofle  who  surrendered  were  sent  over-sea  for  sale  into 
forced  labor  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies.  Mora  thaQ  forty 
thousand  of  the  beaten  Catholics  were  permitted  to  enlist  for  for- 
eign eerrice,  and  found  a  refage  in  exile  under  the  banners  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  work  of  settlement,  which  was  undertaken 
by  Henry  Cromwell,  the  younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector's' 
sons,  turned  oat  to  be  even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of  the 
sword.  It  took  as  its  model  the  Colonization  of  Ulster,  the  fiatal 
measure  which  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland,  and  had 
brought  inevitably  in  its  train  the  massacre  and  the  war.  The 
people  wera  divided  into  classes  in  the  order  of  their  assumed 
guilt.  All  who  after  feir  trial  were  proved  to  have  personally 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  were  sentenced  to  banishment  or 
death.  The  general  amnesty  which  freed  "  those  of  the  meaner 
sort"  from  all  question  on  other  scores  was  far  from  extending 
to  the  landowners.  Catholic  proprietors  who  had  shown  no  goo"£ 
will  to  the  Parliament,  even  tnotigh  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war,  wera  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of  their  estates. 
All  who  had  borne  arms  were  held  to  have  forfeited  the  whole, 
and  driven  into  Connaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  ont 
for  them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No  such  doom  bad 
ever  fallen  on  a  nation  in  modem  times  as  fell  apon  Iraland  in  its 
new  settlement.  Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland 
from  England,  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  and  confiseation  which 
the  Puritans  wrought  remains  the  bitterest ;  and  the  worst  cnrsa 
an  Irish  peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  "  the  curse  of  Crom- 
well." But  pitiless  as  the  Protector's  policy  was,  it  was  success- 
ful in  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed.  The  whole  native  population 
lay  helpless  and  crushed.  Peace  and  order  were  restored,  and  a 
large  incoming  of  Protestant  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland 
brought  a  new  prosperity  to  the  wasted  country.  Above  all,  tbe 
legislative  union  which  had  been  brought  about  with  Scotland 
was  now  carried  out  with  Iraland,  and  thirty  seats  were  allotted 
to  its  rapraaentatives  in  the  general  Parliament. 

In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  Royalista  as  irreconcilable 
enemies ;  but  in  every  other  rafipect  he  carried  fairly  out  his  pledge 
of  **  healing  and  settling."    The  series  of  administrative  reforms 

Elanned  by  the  Convention  had  been  partially  carried  into  effect 
efore  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  I6S4;  but  the  work  was 
pushed  on  after  toe  dissolution  of  the  Honse  with  yet  greater 
enei^y.  Nearly  a  hundred  Ordinances  showed  the  industry  of 
the  government.  Police,  pnblio  amusements,  roads,  finances,  the 
condition  of  prisons,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors,  were  a  few 
among  the  subjeots  which  claimed  Cromwell's  attention.  An  Or- 
dinance of  more  than  fifty  clauses  raformed  the  Court  of  Chancerv. 
The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Church  since  the  break- 
down of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Presbyterian  system  to 
snpply  its  place  was  pnt  an  end  to  by  a  series  of  wise  and  tcm- 

fierate  measures  for  its  reorganisation.  Rights  of  patronage  were 
eft  untouched ;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a  fourth  of  whom  were 
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laymeD,  was  appointed  to  examine  tbe  fitness  of  ministers  pre-      Bmo.  x. 
sented  te  livings ;  and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and  clergy  was     tb^fIli 
setup  in  every  connty  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  ecclesiastical     wpbh- 
tfiaira,  and  to  detect  and  remove  scandalous  and  iuedectual  min-      I'es&l 
istera.    Even  by  the  confession  of  Cromwell's  opponents,  the  plan      *???• 
worked  well    It  furnished  tbe  country  with  "  able,  serious  preach- 
ers," Baxter  tells  us,  "  who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  telerable 
opinion  soever  they  were,"  and,  as  both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent ministers  were  presented  te  livings  at  the  will  of  their 
pitrons,  it  solved  so  far  as  practical  working  was  concerned  the 
problem  of  a  religious  union  among  Protestants  on  the  base  of  a 
vide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.     From  the  Church  which  was 
thus  reorganized  all  power  of  inteiference  with  faiths  differing 
from  its  own  was  resolutely  withheld.     Cromwell  remained  true 
tbronghont  to  his  great  cause   of  religions  liberty.    Even  the 
Qualcer,  rejected  by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and 
blasphemer,  found  sympathy  and  protection  in  Cromwell.    Tbe 
Jeve  had  been  excludea  from  Enirland  since  tbe  reign  of  Edward 
the  First;  and  a  prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to 
nturn  was  refused  by  a  commission  of  merchants  and  divines  to 
vhom  the  Protector  referred  it  for  consideration.     But  the  re- 
fusal was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in 
the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in  Jjondon  and  Oxford  was  so 
clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with  them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  mind,  Opomwo 
whether  in  its  strenstn  or  in  its  weakness,  than  his  management  Burape 
of  foreign  affairs.  While  England  had  been  absorbed  in  her  long 
and  obstinate  struggle  for  freedom  the  whole  face  of  the  world 
atoundher  had  changed.  The  Thirty -Years'  War  was  over.  Tho 
victories  of  Gustavus,  and  of  the  Swedish  ^nerals  who  followed 
him,  bad  been  seconded  by  the  policy  of  Uichelleu  and  tbe  inter- 
vention of  France.  Protestantism  iu  Germany  was  no  longer  in 
peril  from  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria;,  and 
tbe  Treaty  of  Westphalia  had  drawn  a  permanent  line  between 
the  territeries  belonging  te  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  and 
the  new.  There  was  little  danger,  indeed,  now  te  Europe  from 
the  great  Catholic  House  which  had  threatened  its  freedom  ever 
■ince  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch  was  called  away 
from  dreams  of  aggressioo  in  the  west  to  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Turk  for  the  possession  of  Hungary  and  the  security  of 
Anstria  itself.  Spain,  from  causes  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  pres- 
ent story  to  detail,  was  falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitude. 
Bo  far  from  aiming  to  be  mistress  of  Europe,  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing into  the  almost  helpless  prey  of  France.  It  was  France  whioh 
hu  become  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom,  thongh  her  po- 
rtion was  far  from  being  aa  commanding  as  it  was  to  become  un- 
der Ijewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  peace  and  order  which  prevailed 
sfter  the  cessation  of  the  religions  troubles  tbroagfaont  her  com- 
pact  and  fertile  territory  gave  aoope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  in- 
unstrioaa  temper  of  tbe  French  people :  while  her  wealth  and  en- 
ergy was  plaoed  by  tbe  centralizing  administration  of  Henry  the 
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Foqrtb,  of  Riebelien,  and  of  Mazirin,  almost  absolutely  in  tbe 
haods  of  the  Crown.  Uuder  the  tbree  great  rulers  who  have  just 
been  named,  her  ambition  was  steadily  directed  to  the  same  pur- 
pose of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  as  yet  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  tenitories  which  still 
parted  her  frontier  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  a 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have  discerned  the  be- 
ginning of  that  great  struggle  for  supremacy  over  Europe  at  large 
which  was  only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlboi-ough  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Grand  Alliance.  But  in  bis  view  of  European  pol- 
itics Cromwell  was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  nnspecDlative 
temper  of  his  mind  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his  religious  en- 
thusiasm. Of  the  change  in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to 
have  discerned  nothing.  lie  brought  to  the  Europe  of  Mazarin 
simply  the  hopes  and  ideas  with  which  all  England  was  thrilling 
in  his  youth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War.  Spain 
was  still  to  him  "  the  head  of  the  Papal  interest,"  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  "  The  Papists  in  England,"  he  said  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1057,  "have  been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  born, 
Spaniolized;  they  never  regai'ded  France,  or  any  other  Papist 
State,  but  Spain  only."  The  old  Engltsli  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old 
English  resentment  at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation  had 
been  forced  to  play  in  the  great  German  struggle  by  the  policy 
of  James  and  of  Charles,  hved  on  in  Cromwell,  and  was  only 
strengthened  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  the  snccoss  oV 
Puritanism  had  kindled  within  him.  "The  Lord  himself,"  he 
wrote  to  his  admirals  as  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, "  hath  a 
controversy  with  your  enemies ;  even  with  that  Romish  Babylon 
of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  undcrpropper.  In  that  refipect 
we  fight  the  Lord's  battles,"  What  Sweden  had  been  under  Gus- 
tavne,  England,  Cromwell  dreamed,  might  be  now — the  head  of  a 
great  Protestant  League  in  the  struggle  against  Catholic  aggres- 
sion, "Yon  have  on  your  shouldera,"  he  said  to  the  Parliament 
of  1654,  "the  interest  of  all  the  Christian  people  of  the  world,  I 
wish  it  may  be  written  on  our  hearts  to  be  Ecalons  for  that  inter- 
est." The  first  step  in  such  a  struggle  would  necessarily  be  to 
league  the  Protestant  powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earliest 
efforts  were  directed  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  indeoiuve  qusn-el 
with  Holland  to  an  end.  The  fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown 
with  each  engagement;  but  the  hopes  of  Holland  fell  with  her  ad- 
miral, Tromp,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  line ;  and  the  skill  and 
energy  of  his  successor,  De  Ruyter,  struggled  in  vain  to  restore 
her  waning  fortunes.  She  was  saved  by  the  ezpulsion  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  had  persisted  in  its  demand  of  a  political 
nnion  of  the  two  countries;  and  the  new  policy  of  Cromwell  waa 
seen  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  a  simple  pledge  from  the  Dutch 
to  compensate  English  merchants  for  their  losses  in  the  war.  The 
peace  with  Holland  was  followed  by  the  conctu^on  of  like  treaties 
with  Sweden  and  with  Denmark;  and  on  the  arnval  of  a  Swedish 
envoy  with  offers  of  a  league  of  friendship,  Cromwell  endeavored 
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to  bring  Uie  Dntch,  the  Brandenbui^ers,  and  tlie  Danes  into  the 
ume  confederation  of  the  Protestant  powers.  His  efforts  in  this 
direction,  tliough  they  never  wholly  censed,  were  foiled  for  the 
montent ;  but  Lromwell  was  resoUte  to  kindle  again  the  religious 
strife  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  he 
seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  Protest- 
ant Babjeots  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  as  a  means  of  kindlioff  it. 
A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Vaudois  by  the  Dake's  troopsliad 
roused  deep  resentment  throushoat  England,  a  resentment  which 
itill  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  While  the  poet 
called  on  God  to  avenge  his  "  slanghtered  saints  whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Cromwell  was  already 
busy  with  the  work  of  earthly  vengeance.  An  English  envoy  ap- 
peared at  the  Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress. 
Their  refasal  would  have  been  followed  by  instant  war,  for  the 
Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bribed  into  promising  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  for  an  attack  on  Savoy;  and  how  &r 
Cromwell  expected  the  flame  to  spread  was  seen  in  his  attitude 
toward  Spain.  He  had  already  demanded  freedom  of  trade  and 
worship  tor  English  merchants  in  Spanish  America;  and  a  fleet 
with  three  thousand  men  on  board  was  now  secretly  dispatched 
against  San  Domingo. 

As  though  to  annonnoo  the  ontbreak  of  a  world-wide  stmggte, 
Blake  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which-its  pirates  hod  ventured  throngh  the 
reign  of  Charles  to  insult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder  of  his 
guna,  every  Puntan  believed,  wonld  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St, 
Angelo,  and  Rome  itself  wonld  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  vast  schemes  of  the  Protector  every  where 
broke  down.  The  cool  Italian  who  ruled  France,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  foiled  his  projects  in  Piedmont  by  forcing  the  Dnke  of  Savoy 
to  grant  the  English  demands.  Blake,  who  had  sailed  to '  the 
Spanish  coast,  failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet  from  America, 
and  the  West  Indian  expedition  was  foiled  in  its  descent  on  San 
Domingo.  Its  conquest  of  Jamaica,  important  as  it  really  was  in 
breaking  throngh  the  monopoly  of  the  New  World  in  the  South 
which  Spain  had  till  now  enjoyed,  seemed  at  the  time  but  a  poor 
result  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  blood.  The  war  which 
the  attack  on  San  Domingo  neoessanly  brought  on  saw  the  last 
and  grandest  of  the  triumphs  of  England's  firat  great  admiral. 
Blake  found  the  Plata  fleet  guarded  by  galleons  in  the  strongly 
armed  harbor  of  Santa  Orus.  He  forced  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, sunk  or  burned  every  ship  in  it,  and  wo.rked  his  fleet  out  again 
in  tbe  teeth  of  a  gale.  His  death,  as  the  fleet  touched  at  Plymonth 
on  its  return,  alone  damped  the  joy  at  this  great  victory.  But 
Cromwell  desired  triumphs  on  land  as  on  vi.i, ;  and  his  desire  threw 
him  blindfold  into  the  hands  of  Mozarin,  who  was  engaged  on  his 
part  in  the  war  with  Spain  which  was  brouglit  afterward  to  a 
close  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Cromwell's  demand  ofDnn- 
kirk,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  his  of- 
fers of  aid,  was  at  last  conceded;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Puritan 
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artny  joined  the  French  troops  who  were  attacking  Flanders  aader 
the  command  of  Turenne.  Their  valor  and  discipline  was  sbown 
by  the  part  they  toolc  in  the  victory  of  the  Danes,  a  victory  which 
forced  the  Flemish  towns  to  open  their  gates  to  the  French,  and 
gave  Dunkirk  to  Cromwell. 

Never  had  the  fame  of  England  stood  higher;  and  yet  never 
had  any  English  ruler  committed  so  fatal  a  blunder  a»  that  of 
Cromwell  in  aiding  the  ambition  of  France.  But  the  errors  of  his 
foreign  policy  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  errors  of  his  pol- 
icy at  home.  The  government  of  the  Frotector  had  become  a  aim- 
pie  tyranny,  but  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  remain  content  with 
the  position  of  a  tyrant  He  was  as  anzioDB  as  ever  to  give  a  legal 
basis  to  his  administration ;  and  he  seized  on  the  war  as  a  pretext 
for  agun  summoning  a  Parliament.  But  he  no  longer  trusted,  as 
in  the  Parliament  of  1654,  to  perfect  freedom  of  election.  Theux* 
ty  members  sent  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  simply  nominoea 
of  the  govemmeut.  Its  whole  influence  was  exerted  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  more  conspicnous  members  of  the  Council  All 
Catholics,  and  all  Royalists  who  had  actually  fought  for  the  King, 
were  still  disqualified  from  voting.  It  was  calculated  that  of  the 
members  returned  one  half  were  Dound  to  the  government  by  ties 
of  profit  or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatisfied.  A  certifi- 
cate of  the  Council  was  required  from  each  member  before  admis- 
sion to  the  House;  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  returned— 
one  hundred  in  all,  with  Haslerig  at  their  head  —  were  by  this 
means  excluded  on  grounds  of  disaffection  or  want  of  religicm.  To 
these  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  the  House  replied  onl^  by  a  coaree 
of  singular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the  first  it  disclaimed 
any  purpose  of  opposing  the  govemroenL  One  of  its  earliest 
acts  provided  secunties  ior  Cromwell's  person,  which  was  threst- 
ened  by  constant  plots  of  assassination.  It  supported  him  in  his 
war  policy,  and  voted  supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  straggle.  It  was  this  attitude  of  loyalty  which 
gave  force  to  its  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  system  of  tyranny 
which  had  practically  placed  England  under  martial  law.  In  his 
opening  address  Cromwell  boldly  took  his  stand  in  enpport  of  the 
military  despotism  wielded  by  the  major-generals.  "It  hath  beea 
more  effectual  toward  the  discounteirancing  of  vice  and  settling 
religion  than  any  thing  done  these  fifty  years.  I  will  abide  by  it," 
he  said,  with  singular  vehemence,  "  notwithstanding  the  envy  and 
slander  of  foolish  men.  I  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as 
with  any  thing  I  ever  undertook.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I 
wonld  do  it."  But  no  sooner  bad  a  bill  been  introduced  into  Par- 
liament to  oonfirm  the  proceedings  of  the  major-generals  than  a 
long  debate  showed  the  temper  of  the  Commons.  They  had  re- 
solved to  acquiesce  in  the  Protectorate,  but  they  were  equally  re- 
solved to  bring  it  again  to  a  legal  mode  of  government.  This  in- 
deed was  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's  wiser  adherents.  "  What 
makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  one  of  them  wrote  to  bis 
son  Henry,  "is  that  thereby  His  Highness's  government  will  be 
force,  and  more  removed  from  that  oatnral  foan- 
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\  Parliament  are  desirous  to  give  him, 
ome  more  theirs  than  now  he  is,"    The 


dation  which  the  peoi 

sappoBlDg  that  he  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  heTs."  The 
bill  was  rejected,  and  Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
by  withdrawing  the  powers  of  the  major-generals.  Bnt  the  de- 
feat of  the  tyranny  of  the  sword  was  only  a  step  toward  a  far  bold- 
er effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  toe  law.  It  was  no 
mere  pedantry,  still  less  was  it  vulgar  flattery,  whieh  influenced 
the  Parliament  in  their  ofler  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King,  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  had  taught  the  nation  the  value 
of  the  traditional  forms  under  which  its  liberties  had  grown  up. 
A  king  was  limited  by  oonstitntional  precedents,  "The  king^s 
prerogative,"  it  was  well  urged,  "is  under  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  is  bounded  as  well  aa  any  acre  of  land,  or  any  thing  a  man 
hath."  A  Protector,  on  the  other  hand,  was  new  m  oar  history, 
and  there  were  no  traditional  means  of  limiting  his  power.  "  The 
one  office  being  lawful  in  its  natnre,"  said  Glynne,  "known  to  the 
nation,  certain  in  itself,  and  confined  and  regulated  by  the  law, 
and  the  other  not  so — that  was  the  great  ground  why  the  Parlia- 
ment did  BO  much  insist  on  this  office  and  title."  Under  the  name 
of  Monarchy,  indeed,  the  question  really  at  isaue  between  the  party 
headed  by  the  officers  and  the  party  led  by  the  lawyers  in  the 
Commons  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  constitutioDal  and  legal 
role.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  m^ority, 
but  a  month  passed  in  endless  consultations  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Protector,  His  good  sense,  his  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  nation,  hie  real  desire  to  obtain  a  settlement 
which  should  secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  had  fought, 
political  and  religions  liberty,  broke,  in  conference  after  conference, 
through  a  mist  of  words.  But  his  real  conconi  thronghont  was 
with  the  temper  of  the  army.  To  Cromwell  his  soldiers  were  no 
common  swordsmen.  They  were  "  godly  men — men  that  will  not 
be  beaten  down  by  a  worldly  and  carnal  spirit  while  tbey  keep 
their  integrity;"  men  in  whose  general  voice  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  God.  "They  are  honest  and  faithful  men,"  be  urged, 
"true  to  the  great  things  of  the  government.  And  though  it 
really  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
what  a  Parliament  shall  settle  over  them,  yet  it  is  my  duty  and 
conscience  to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put 
upon  them  which  they  can  not  swallow.  I  can  not  think  God 
would  bless  an  undertalting  of  any  thing  which  would  justly  and 
with  cause  grieve  them."  The  temper  of  the  army  was  soon  shown. 
Its  leaders,  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough  at  their 
head,  placed  their  commands  in  Cromwell's  hands.  A  petition 
from  the  officers  to  Parliament  domanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposal  to  restore  the  Monarcliy,  "  in  the  name  of  the  old  cause 
tor  which  they  had  bled."  Cromwell  at  once  anticipated  the  com- 
ing debate  on  this  petition,  a  debate  which  might  nave  led  to  an 
open  breach  between  the  army  and  the  Commons,  by  a  ref nsal  of 
the  Crown.  "I  can  not  nndertake  this  governmeat,"  he  said, 
"  with  that  title  of  King ;  and  that  ia  my  answer  to  this  great  and 
weighty  business." 
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Disappointed  as  it  was,  the  Pai-liament  with  singnlar  eelf-re- 
straint  turned  to  other  modes  of  briugin^  about  its  purposeB.  The 
offer  of  the  Crown  had  been  coupled  with  the  condition  of  accept- 
ing a  Constitution  wliich  was  a  modification  of  the  Instrnment  of 
Government  adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  1S54,  and  this  ConsU- 
tution  Cromwell  emphatically  approved.  "The  things  provided 
by  this  Act  of  Govei-nment,"  he  owned,  "  do  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  God  as  they  never  before  have  had  tfaem."  With 
a  change  of  the  title  of  King  into  that  of  Protector,  the  Act  of 
Government  now  became  law;  and  the  solemn  inauguration  of 
the  Protector  by  the  Parliament  was  a  practical  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  Cromwell  of  the  illegality  of  his  former  rule.  In 
the  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  invested  him  with  a  mantle 
of  State,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  girt  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice by  bis  side.  By  tne  new  Act  of  Government  Cromwell  was 
allowed  to  name  his  own  soccessor,  but  in  all  afler  cases  the  office 
was  to  be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  respect  tbe  forms  of 
the  older  Constitation  were  carefully  restored.  Parliament  was 
again  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the  oth- 
er House  "  being  named  by  the  Protector.  The  Commons  regained 
their  old  right  of  exclusively  deciding  on  the  qualification  ot  their 
members.  Parliamentary  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  choice 
of  meifibei-s  of  the  Council,  and  officers  of  State  or  of  the  army. 
A  fixed  revenue  was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was  provided 
that  no  moneys  ebould  be  raised  but  by  assent  of  Parliament. 
Liberty  of  worship  was  secured  for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  So- 
cinians,  or  those  who  denied  tbe  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  for  all. 

The  excluded  members  weie  again  admitted  when  the  Pariia- 
ment  reassembled  afler  an  adjournment  of  six  months;  and  the 
hasty  act  of  Cromwell  in  giving  his  nominees  in  "the  other 
House"  the  title  of  Lords  kindled  a  qnan'el  which  vas  busily 
fanned  by  Haslerig.  Bnt  while  the  Houses  were  busy  with  their, 
squabble  the  hand  of  death  was  falling  on  the  Protector.  He  had 
long  been  weary  of  his  task.  "  God  knows,"  he  burst  out  a  little 
lime  before  to  the  Parliament,  "I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  under  my  woodside,  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep, 
rather  than  to  have  nndertakea  this  government."  And  now  to 
the  weakness  of  power  was  added  the  weakness  and  feverish  im- 

Catience  of  disease.  Vigorous  and  energetic  as  his  life  bad  seemed, 
is  health  was  by  no  means  as  strong  as  his  will ;  Be  bad  been 
struck  down  by  intermittent  fever  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  during  tbe  past  year  he  bad 
suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  it.  "I  have  some  infinnities 
npon  me,"  he  owned  twice  over  in  bis  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  and  his  feverish  irritability  was  quickened  by  tbe 
public  danger.  No  supplies  had  been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  tbe 
army  was  heavily  in  aiTear,  while  its  temper  grew  more  and  more 
sullen  at  the  appearance  of  tbe  new  Constitution  and  the  reawak- 
ening of  the  Royalist  intriguea  The  oontinuanoe  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary strife  threw  Cromwell  at  last,  says  an  obsener  at  his 
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Conrt, "  into  a  rage  and  passion  like  unto  madness."  Sammonin^ 
his  coaoh,  by  a  sadden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove  with  a  few 
tinards  to  Westminster;  and,  setting  aside  the  remonstrances  of 
Fleetwood,  summoned  the  two  Houses  to  his  presence.  "  I  do  dis- 
solve this  Parliament,"  he  ended  a  speech  of  angry  rebuke,  "aqd 
let  Ood  be  judge  between  you  and  me."  Fatal  as  was  the  error, 
for  the  moment  all  went  well.  The  army  was  reooncited  by  tfae 
blow  leveled  at  its  opponents,  and  the  few  murmurers  were  weeded 
from  its  ranks  by  a  careful  remodeling.  The  triumphant  officers 
vowed  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Highness.  The  danger  of  a  Roy- 
alist rising  vanished  before  a  host  of  addresses  from  the  counties. 
Great  news,  too,  came  from  abroad,  where  victory  in  Flanders  and 
Uie  cession  of  Dnnkirk  set  the  seal  on  Cromwell's  glory.  But 
the  fever  crept  steadily  on,  and  his  looks  told  the  talc  of  death  to 
the  Quaker,  Fox,  who  met  him  nding  in  Hampton  Court  Park. 
"  Before  I  came  to  him,"  he  says,  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him, 
and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man."  In  the 
midst  of  bis  triumph  Cromwell's  heart  was  in  fact  heavy  with  the 
HDse  of  failure.  He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  tyrant ;  nor  had  be 
.iny  belief  in  the  permanence  of  a  mere  tyranny.  He  bad  hardly 
dissolved  the  Parliament  before  he  was  planning  the  summons  of 
another,  and  angry  at  the  opposition  whteh  his  Council  offered  to 
the  project.  **  I  will  take  ray  own  resolutions,"  be  said,  gloomily, 
to  his  household ;  "  I  can  no  longer  satisfy  myself  to  ait  still,  and 
make  myself  guilty  of  the  loss  of  ail  the  honest  party  and  of  the 
'nation  iteelf."  But  before  this  plan  could  be  realized  the  over- 
taied  strength  of  the  Protector  snddenly  gave  way.  He  saw  too 
clearly  the  chaos  into  which  his  death  would  plnoge  England  to 
be  willing  to  die.  "Do  not  think  I  shall  die," he  burst  out  with 
feverish  energy  to  the  physicians  who  gathered  around  him ; 
"say  not  I  have  lost  my  reason  !  I  tell  you  the  troth.  I  know  it 
from  better  authority  than  any  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hip- 
pocrates. It  is  the  answer  of  God  himself  to  onr  prayers!"  Prayer 
indeed  rose  from  every  side  for  his  recovery,  but  death  drew  stead- 
ily nearer,  till  even  Cromwell  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  "  I 
voold  be  willing  to  live,"  the  dying  man  murmured, "  to  be  further 
serviceable  to  God  and  bis  people,  but  my  work  is  done  I  Yet  God 
will  be  with  hia  people  1"  A  storm  which  tore  roofs  from  honses 
and  leveled  huge  trees  in  every  forest  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  paaaing  away  of  his  mighty  spirit.  Three  days  later,  on  the 
third  of  September,  the  day  which  had  witnessed  his  victories  of 
Worcester  and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  hia  sway  over  the  minds  of  men 
that,  to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  Royalists,  even  a  doubtful  nom- 
ination on  his  death-bed  waa  enough  to  secure  the  peaceful  suc- 
cession of  bis  son,  Richard  Cromwell.  Many,  in  fact,  who  had 
rejected  the  authority  of  bis  father,  submitted  peaceably  to  the 
new  Protector.  Their  motives  were  explained  by  Baxter,  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  address  to 
Uicfaard  which  announced  his  adhesion.     "  I  observed,"  be  says. 
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"that  the  natioa  geDer&lly  rejoice  in  yonr  peaceable  entrance  npon 
the  goveTQment.  Man]^  ara  perBuaded  that  yoa  have  been 
strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  oar  late  bloody  oon< 
tentiona,  that  God  mkbt  malce  you  the  heater  of  our  breaches,  and 
employ  yon  in  that  l^mple  work  which  David  himself  might  not 
be  honored  with,  thotfgn  it  was  in  his  mind,  becaase  he  shed 
blood  abundantly  and  made  great  ware."  The  new  Protector  wai 
a  weak  and  worthless  man,  oat  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  con- 
tent to  be  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  any  rate  no  soldier,  no  Fnri- 
tan,  and  no  innovator.  Richard  waa  known  to  be  lax  and  godless 
in  his  conduct,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  conservative  and  even 
Royalist  in  heart.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt  even  in  hii 
Council.  Their  first  act  was  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Cromwell's  reforms,  and  to  fall  hack  in  the  Bammon'~"*bich 
they  issued  for  the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  system  of  ^wbtioit. 
It  was  felt  far  more  keenly  in  the  tone  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  Republicans  nnder  Vane,  backed  adroitly  by 
the  Royalists,  fell  hotly  on  Cromwell's  system.  The  fiercest  at- 
tack of  alt  came  from  Sir  Ashtey  Cooper,  a  Dorsetshire  gentle- 
man, who  had  changed  sides  in  the  civil  war,  had  fought  lor  ttie 
King  and  then  for  the  Parliament,  had  lieen  a  memlier  of  Crom- 
well s  Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it  His 
virulent  invective  on  "  His  Highness  of  deplorable  memory,  who 
with  fmud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  ltl>erty  when  living  and 
entailed  slavery  on  yoa  at  his  death,"  was  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  invective  against  the  army.  "  They  have  not  only  snb- 
dued  their  enemies,"  said  Cooper, "  but  the  masters  who  ratted' 
and  maintained  them  I  They  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  rebellious  I^gland  too ;  and  there  suppressed  a 
Malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws."  The  army  was  qnick 
with  its  reply.  The  Council  of  its  officers  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  soldier  as  their  General  in  the  place  of  the  new  Protect- 
or, who  had  assumed  the  command.  The  Commons  at  once  or- 
dered the  dismissal  of  all  officers  who  refused  to  engage  "  not  to 
disturb  or  interrupt  the  free  meetings  of  Parliament ;"  and  Bich- 
ard  ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.  Their  reply  was 
a  demand  for  the  dissolntion  of  the  Parliament,  a  demand  with 
which  Richard  was  forced  to  comply.  The  great  woi^  of  the 
army,  however,  waa  still  to  secure  a  settled  government ;  and  set- 
ting aside  the  new  Protector,  whose  weakness  was  now  evident, 
they  resolved  to  fall  back  on  the  Parliament  they  had  expelled 
from  St.  Stephen^  but  which  remained  the  one  body  that  could 
put  forward  a  legitimate  olum  to  power.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  who  had  continued  to  sit  afler  the  King's  deatb, 
about  ninety  returned  to  their  seats,  and  resumed  the  aaminiBtra- 
tion  of  afiairs.  But  the  memory  of  the  fiiputsion  made  any  tmst 
in  or  reconciliation  with  the  army  impossible.  In  spite  of  Vana  s 
counsels,  a  reform  of  the  officers  was  at  once  proposed,  and  thoogn 
a  Royalist  rising  in  Cheshire  under  Sir  George  Booth  threw  tbe 
disputants  for  a  moment  together,  the  struggle  revived  aa  the 
danger  passed  away.    A  new  hope  indeed  filled  men's  minda 
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Kot  only  was  tbe  nation  siok  of  military  rale,  but  tbe  arm}*,  un- 
conqaerable  io  long  as  it  held  together,  at  lost  showed  signs  of 
division;  and  Haslerig  was  encouraged  by  the  temper  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Lambert  from  their  commands.  They  answered  by  driv- 
ing the  Parliament  again  from  Westminster,  and  by  marching  to 
meet  the  army  under  Monk,  which  was  tbi-eatenin^  to  advance 
Iroin  Scotland  to  the  sontb.  Negotiation  gave  Monk  time  to 
gather  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  strengthen  himself 
with  money  and  recruits.  Then  he  advanced  rapidly  to  Gold- 
stream,  and  the  cry  of  "  a  free  Parliament "  ran  like  fire  throneh 
the  country.  Not  oiily  Furfax,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  Toric- 
fibire,  but  the  ships  on  the  Thames,  and  the  mob  which  thronged 
the  str-etB  of  London,  caught  up  the  cry ;  the  army,  thrown  into 
confu^V  a  by  its  own  divisions,  strove  to  check  the  tide  of  feeling 
by  recalling  the  Commons ;  and  Monk,  who  lavished  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  that  assembly,  while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a 
"free  Parliament,"  entered  London  unopposed.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entry  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  became  inevitable. 
Tha  army,  resolute  as  it  still  remained  for  the  maintenance  of  "the 
Cause,"  was  deceived  by  Monk's  declarations  of  loyalty  to  it,  and 
rendered  powerless  by  an  adroit  dispersion  of  the  troops  over  the 
country.  At  the  instigation  of  Ashley  Cooper,  those  who  remained 
of  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  A-om  the  House  of  Com- 
moDs  by  Pride's  Purge  again  forced  their  way  into  Parliament, 
and  at  once  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  new  House,  which  beai-s  the  name  of 
the  Convention,  hud  hardly  taken  the  solemn  Iieague  and  Cove- 
nsDt  which  showed  its  Presbyterian  temper,  and  its  leaders  bad 
only  begun  to  draw  up  terms  on  which  a  Royal  restoration  might 
be  assented  to,  when  the^  found  that  Monk  had  betrayed  them, 
and  was  already  in  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Court.  All  exac- 
tion of  terms  was  now  impossible ;  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  in 
vhioh  Charles  promised  a  general  pardon,  religious  toleration,  and 
tttisfaotion  to  the  army,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  national 
enthuBiasm ;  and  the  old  Constitntlon  was  restored  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  Convention, "  that  according  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
bf  King,  Lords,  and  Commons."  The  vote  was  hardly  passed 
vlien  Charles  landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  way  amid  the  shouts 
of  a  great  multitude  to  Whitehall  "  It  is  my  own  fault,"  laughed 
the  new  King,  with  oharaoteristio  irony,  "that  I  had  not  come 
wok  sooner;  for  I  find  nobody  who  does  not  tell  me  he  has  nl- 
''■ys  longed  for  my  return." 

rariUnism,  so  men  believed,  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  As 
*  political  experiment  it  had  ended  in  ntter  failure  and  disgust ; 
w  a  religious  system  of  national  life  it  brought  abont  the  wildest 
outbreak  of  moral  revolt  that  England  has  ever  witnessed.  And 
jet  Puritanism  was  far  from  being  dead ;  it  drew,  indeed,  a  nobler 
Ufa  from  its  very  fall.  Nothing  aids  ns  better  to  trace  the  real 
'^vna  of  Paritan  inflnence  since  the  fall  of  Puritanism  than  the 
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thought  of  the  two  greitt  works  which  have  handed  down  trom 
one  generation  to  another  its  highest  and  noblest  epirit  From 
that  time  to  this  the  most  popular  of  all  religious  books  has  been 
the  Puritan  allegory  of  the  "Filgrim'B  Progress,"  The  moat  pop- 
nlar  of  all  English  poems  has  been  the  Puritan  epic  of  the  "  Par- 
adise Lost."  MiltOD  had  been  engaged  during  the  civil  war  in 
strife  with  Presbyterians  and  with  Royalists,  pleading  for  civil  and 
religions  freedom,  for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Prtiteot- 
or,  in  spite  of  a  blindness  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  in- 
tensity  of  his  stndy.  The  Restoration  found  him  of  all  living  men 
the  most  hateful  to  the  Royalists ;  for  it  was  his  "  Defense  of  the 
English  People  "  which  had  justified  throughout  Enropo  the  execu- 
tion of  the  lung.  Parliament  ordered  his  book  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman;  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  even  when 
released  he  had  to  live  amid  threats  of  assassination  from  fanat- 
ical Cavaliers.  -  To  the  ruin  of  his  canse  were  added  personal  mis- 
fortunes in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  scrivener  who  held  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  and  in  the  fire  of  London,  which  deprived  him  of 
much  of  what  was  left.  Ah  age  drew  on,  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  and  driven  to  sell  his  library  for  subeist- 
ence.  Even  among  the  sectaries  who  shared  hia  political  opinions 
Milton  stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had  gradually  sev- 
ered himself  from  every  accepted  form  of  faith,  had  embraced  Ari- 
anism,  and  bad  ceased  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship.  Noriraa 
his  home  a  happy  one.  The  grace  and  geniality  of  his  youth  dis- 
appeared in  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  among  the 
invectives  of  controversy.  In  ^e  his  temper  became  etem  and 
exacting.  His  daagbtors,  who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind 
father  in  langn^ea  which  they  could  not  understand,  revolted 
ntterly  against  their  bondage.  But  solitude  and  misfoi-tune  only 
brought  out  into  bolder  relief  Milton's  inner  greatness.  There  was 
a  grand  simplicity  in  the  life  of  his  later  years.  He  listened  every 
morning  to  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  after  musing  in 
silence  for  a  while  pursued  his  studies  till  midday.  Then  he  took 
exercise  for  an  hour,  played  for  another  hour  on  the  organ  or  viol, 
and  renewed  his  studies.  The  evening  was  spent  in  converse  with 
visitors  and  friends ;  for,  lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was, 
there  was  one  thing  about  him  which  made  his  house  in  Bunhill 
Fields  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  wits  of  the  Restoration.  He 
as  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans.  He  had  possibly  seen  Shakspere, 
I  on  his  visits  to  London  after  his  retirement  to  Stratford  the  play* 
right  passed  along  Bread  Street  to  his  wit  combats  at  the  Men 
maid.  He  had  been  the  contemporary  of  Webster  and  Massioi 
ger,  of  Henick  and  Crashaw.  His  "Comus"  and  "Arcades  "had 
rivaled  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  with  a  reverence  drawn 
from  thoughts  like  these  that  Dryden  looked  on  the  blind  poet  as. 
he  sat,  olad  in  black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with  rusty  grceo  tap- 
estry, his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old  over  a  calm,  aerene  face 
that  still  retained  much  of  its  youthful  beauty,  his  cheeks  deli- 
cately colored,  his  clear  gray  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  their  blind- 
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oess.  But  famoQS,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  as  his  prose  writings 
had  made  him,  during  fifteen  years  only  a  few  sonnets  had  broken 
his  silence  as  a  sinser.  It  was  now,  in  his  hlindnesa  and  old  age, 
with  the  cause  he  loved  trodden  under  foot  by  men  as  vile  as  the 
nibble  in  "  Comas,"  that  the  genins  of  Milton  took  refnge  in  the 
great  poem  on  which  through  years  of  silence  his  imagination  had 
Btill  been  brooding. 

Od  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  Milton  spoke  of  himself 
aa  musing  on  "  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth^or 
the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
aome  vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhvming  parasite ; 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren  daughters ;  but  by  devout  pi'ayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his 
Seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purity 
the  lips  of  whom  He  plenaes."  His  lips  were  touohed  at  last. 
Seven  years  after  the  Kestoration  appeared  the  "Fai-adise  Lost," 
and  four  yeai-s  later  the  "  Paradise  Uegaioed  "  and  "  Samson  A^o- 
nistea,"  in  the  severe  grandeur  of  whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  him-' 
self  "  fallen,"  like  Samson,  "  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with 
darkoeBB  and  with  danger  compassed  round."  But  great  as  the 
two  last  works  were,  their  greatness  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  their 
predecesfior.  The  whole  genius  of  Hilton  ei:presBed  itself  in  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  The  romance,  the  gorgeous  fancy,  the  daring 
imagination  which  he  shared  with  the  Elizabethan  poetB,  the  large 
but  ordered  beanty  of  form  which  he  had  druuk  in  from  the  liter- 
atare  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the  lofti- 
ness of  phrase  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended  in  this  story 
"  of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  frnit  of  that  forbidden  tree 
whoBe  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 
It  is  only  when  we  review  the  strangely  mingled  elements  which 
make  up  the  poem  that  we  realize  the  genius  which  fused  them 
JDto  such  a  perfect  whole.  The  meagre  outline  of  the  Hebrew 
legend  is  lost  in  the  splendor  and  moBic  of^ Milton's  verse.  The 
stem  idealism  of  Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Renascence.  If  we  miss  something  of  the  free  play  of  Spenser's 
&Dcy,  and  yet  more  of  the  imaginative  delight  in  their  own  crea- 
tionB  which  gives  so  exquisite  a  life  to  the  poetry  of  the  earlv 
dramatists,  we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest  example  which 
our  literature  affords  of  the  ordered  majesty  of  classic  form.  But 
it  IB  not  with  the  literary  value  of  the  " Paradise  Lost"  that  we 
Are  here  coneerned.  Its  historic  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
the  Epid  of  Puritanism.  Its  scheme  is  the  problem  with  which  the 
Puritan  wrestled  in  hours  of  gloom  and  darkness,  the  problem  of 
sin  and  redemption,  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  evil  against 
good.  Tlie  intense  moral  concentration  of  the  Puritan  had  given 
an  almost  bodily  shape  to  spiritual  abstractions  before  Milton  gave 
life  and  being  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and  Death.  It  was  the  Puritan 
tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast  "  body  of  sin  "  the  various  forms 
of  human  evil,  and  by  the  rerv  force  of  a  passionate  hatred  to 
exaggerate  their  magnitude  and  their  power,  to  which  we  owe  the 
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conception  of  Milton's  Satan.  The  greatness  of  the  Puritan  mm 
in  the  long  and  wavering  struggle  for  justice  and  law  and  a 
higher  good;  the  grandeur  of  character  which  the  contest  devel* 
oped ;  the  colossal  forms  of  good  and  evil  which  moved  over  its 
stage ;  the  debates  and  conspiracies  and  battles  which  had  been 
men's  life  for  twenty  years ;  the  mighty  eloquence  and  mightier 
ambition  which  the  war  had  ronsed  into  being — all  left  their  mark 
on  the  *'  Paradise  Lost."  Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the 
Puritan  temper  spoke  in  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  the  poem — 
in  its  purity  of  tone,  in  its  grandeur  of  conception,  in  its  ordered 
and  equable  realieation  of  a  great  pnrpose.  £ven  in  his  boldest 
flights,  Milton  is- calm  and  master  of  himself  His  toach  is  always 
snre.  Whether  he  passes  from  Heaven  to  Holl,  or  from  the'  coan- 
cil-hall  of  Satan  to  the  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  his 
tread  is  steady  and  nnfaltering.  Bnt  if  the  poem  expresses  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  Pontan  temper,  it  expresses  no  less  exactly 
its  defects.  Thronghoat  it  we  feel  almost  painfoliy  a  want  of  the 
finer  and  snbtler  sympathies,  of  a  large  and  genial  humanity,  of  a 
sense  of  spiritual  mystery.  Dealing  as  Milton  does  with  subjects 
the  most  awful  and  mysterious  that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never 
troubled  by  the  obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things  which 
haunted  the  imagination  of  Shakspere.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
.^^□hyleaa  background  of  the  vast  unknown.  "Man's  disobe- 
dience" and  the  scheme  for  man's  redemption  are  laid  down  aa 
clearly  and  with  just  as  little  mystery  as  m  a  Puritan  discoars& 
On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  the  Father  fto  borrow  Pope's 
sneer)  "turns  a  school  divine."  As  in  his  earlier  poems  he  had 
ordered  and  arranged  nature,  to  in  the  "Paradise  Lost"  Milton 
orders  and  arranges  Heaven  and  Hell.  His  mightiest  figures, 
Angel  or  Archangel,  Satan  or  Belial,  stand  out  colossal  but  dis- 
tinct. There  is  just  as  little  of  the  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
hnman  which  is  so  lovable  in  Chancer  and  Shakspere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Puritan  individnality  is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as 
in  Milton.  He  leaves  the  stamp  of  himself  deeply  graven  on  all 
he  creates.  We  hear  his  voice  In  every  line  of  nis  poem.  The 
cold,  severe  conception  of  moral  virtue  which  reigns  throughout 
it,  the  intellectual  way  in  which  he  paints  and  regM-ds  "beauty  (for 
the  beauty  of  Eve  is  a  beanty  which  no  mortal  man  may  love),  are 
Milton's  own.  We  feel  his  inmost  temper  in  the  stoical  self-repres- 
sion which  gives  its  dignity  to  his  f  gnres.  Adam  ntters  no  crv  of 
agony  when  he  is  driven  from  Paradise.  Satan  suffers  in  a  defiant 
fiUence.  It  is  to  this  intense  self-oon centra tion  that  we  must  at- 
tribnte  the  strange  deficiency  of  humor  which  Milton  shared  with 
the  Puritans  generalti^,  and  which  here  and  there  breaks  the  sub- 
limity of  his  poem  with  strange  sHpa  into  the  grotesque.  But  it 
is  above  all  to  tliis  Puritan  deficiency  in  human  sympathy  that  we 
must  attribute  his  wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genius.  Of  the 
power  which  creates  a  thousand  different  characters,  which  endows 
each  with  its  appropriate  act  and  word,  which  loses  itself  in  its 
own  creations,  no  great  poet  ever  had  less. 
The  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epic  of  a  fallen  came.    The  broken 
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hope,  which  had  seen  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  pass  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Pai-adise  was  lost  once  more  when 
the  Sew  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Pu- 
ritanism, laid  down  its  arms.  In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  BJackheath.  Betrayed 
by  their  general,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  snrrounded  as  tney 
were  by  a  nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed 
even  the  oareleas  King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  Bnt  none  of  the 
victories  of  the  New  Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which 
it  won  over  itself.  Quietly  and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who 
bowed  to  the  insoru table  will  ofGod,tbe  farmers  and  traders  who 
bad  dashed  Rupert's  chivalry  to  pieces  on  Kaseby  field,  wfao  had 
scattered  at  Worcester  the  "army  of  the  aliens,"  and  driven  into 
helpless  flight  the  sovereign  that  now  came  "  to  enjoy  his  own 
again,"  who  had  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Cressy  and 
Agiaoourt,  had  mastered  the  Parliament,  had  brought  a  king  to 
instioe  and  the  block,  had  given  laws  to  England,  and  held  even 
Croniwell  in  awej  became  larmers  and  traders  again,  and  were 
known  among  their  fellow-men  by  no  other  sign  than  their  great- 
er soberness  and  industry.  And  with  them  Puritanism  laid  down 
the  sword.  It  ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  np  a  king- 
dom of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  work 
of  building  up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  cod- 
Bciences  ot  nien.  It  was  from  the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that 
its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  the  wild  orgy  of  the^atora* 
tioD  was  over,  men  b^an  to  see  that  nothing  that  was  really  wor- 
thy in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  undone.  The  revets  of 
Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of  conrtiers,  the  corrup- 
tion of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what  Puritanism 
had  made  them — serious,  earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct,  firm  in 
their  love  of  Proteetantismand  of  freedom.  Ai  the  Revolution  of 
1688  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  fuled 
to  do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wronght  out  through  Wesley  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  reform  which 
its  earlier  efibrts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slow- 
ly bnt  steadily  it  introduced  its  own  seriousnesB  and  purity  into 
Knglish  society,  English  literature,  English  politics.  The  whole 
history  of  English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and 
spiritual  sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  BETOLUTION. 
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-Bngland  and  tb«  BcvoInUQiti 


[Aftthoritita. — For  the  Mcial  change,  see  tbe  Memoirs  of  Pepji  and  Erdjra,  ihe 

dramatic  works  of  Wjcherlej  and  Etberege,  and  Lord  MacauLij's  "Ehsj  on  the 
Dramatiata  of  the  Kestoratlon."  The  fullest  aocount  of  Lord  Bacon  nil)  be  found 
in  hig  "  Lift  and  Letter*,"  now  being  pnbliifhed  with  his  "Works,"  by  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  whose  ipotogetic  tones  iniij  be  contrasted  vith  ths  Terdict  of  LonI  Hacanlar 
("Essay  on  Lord  Bacon")  and  with  the  morvjadiciouaJadgiQeiit  of  Hr. Gardner 
("  Hielorj  of  Englaitd"  and  "  The  Spanish  Klamage").  Tlie  fairest  estimate  of 
his  position  in  the  history  of  Science  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lewes's  "  HissoTj  of  Phi- 
losophy." For  the  earlier  history  of  English  Science,  see  HhHhtii's  sketch  ("Liter. 
ary  HUtory,"  *ol.  It.)  ;.  tbe  bistorioa  of  the  Koynl  Society  by  'rtiompsoD  or  Wade  ; 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster's  biography  ofNewion.  Sir  W.  Uoiesworih  bos  edited  the 
works  of  Uobbec.] 

Xo  event  ever  marked  a  deeper  or  a  more  laBtine  change  id  tbe 
temper  of  the  Engiiahpeojile  than  the  eutry  of  Charlea  the  Sec- 
ond into  Whitehall.  With  it  modem  England  begins.  Influences 
which  had  op  to  this  time  moulded  onrhiBtory — the  theological 
influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  monarchical  influence  of  th«  new 
kingship,  the  fendal  influence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  yet  earlier 
influence  of  tradition  and  custom — suddenly  lost  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  We  find  ourselves  ail  at  once  among  the  great 
currents  of  thought  and  activity  which  have  gone  on  widening 
and  deepening  from  that  time  to  this.  The  England  around  na  is 
our  own  England,  an  England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and 
science,  the  love,  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which 
presses  steadily  forward  to  a  larger  sotnal  justice  and  eqnalitv, 
and  which  tends  more  and  mora  to  bring  every  custom  and  troif i- 
tion — religions,  intellectual,  and  political — to  the  teat  of  pure  rea- 
son. Between  modem  thought,  on  some  at  least  of  its  more  im- 
portant sides,  and  the  thought  of  men  before  the  Restoration,  there 
IS  a  great  gulf  fixed.  A  political  thinker  in  the  present  da;^  would 
find  It  equallv  hard  to  discuss  any  point  of  statesmanship  ynt\\ 
Lord  Burteign  or  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  would  find  no  point 
of  contact  between  their  ideas  of  national  life  or  national  welfare, 
their  conception  of  government  or  the  ends  of  government,  their 
mode  of  regarding  economical  and  social  questions,  and  his  own. 
But  no  gulf  of  this  sort  parts  us  from  the  men  who  followed  the 
Restoration.  B'rom  that  time  to  this,  whatever  diSercnces  there 
may  have  been  as  to  praotical  conclnsions  drawn  from  them,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  grounds  of  our  polit- 
ical, our  social,  our  intellectual  and  religions  life.    Paley  -woald 
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have  found  no  difficulty  in  noderstanding  Tillotson ;  Newton  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  could  have  talked  withoat  a  Bease  of  aevei^ 
ance.  There  would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder  a  perfectly  clear 
discussion  on  government  or  law  between  John  Locke  and  Jeremy 
Benthiim. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new  is  so  Btartling 
that  we  are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  sudden  change  than  it 
really  was,  and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  does  much  to 
Rtrengthen  this  improsBion  of  Buddenness.  The  aim  of  the  Puritan 
had  been  to  set  np  a  visible  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  He  had 
wrought  out  his  aim  by  reversing  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Tudors.  From  the  time  of  Henry  tne  Gighth  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Church  had  been  looked  upon  primarily  as 
an  instrnment  for  secnnng,  by  moral  and  religious  influences,  the 
social  and  political  ends  of  the  Stat&  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
the  State,  in  its  turn,  was  regarded  primarily  as  an  instrument  for 
pecaring' through  its  political  and  social  influences  the  moral  and 
religious  ends  of  the  Chtiroh.  In  the  Puritan  theory,  Englishmen 
were  "  the  Lord's  people;"  a  people  dedicated  to  him  by  a  sol- 
emn Covenant,  and  whoM  end  as  a  nation  was  to  carry  out  his 
will.  For  such  an  end  it  was  needful  that  rnlers  as  well  as  people 
should  be  "godly  men."  Godliness  became  necessarily  the  chief 
qRatification  for  public  employment.  The  new  modeling  of  the 
army  filled  its  ranks  with  "saints."  Parliament  resolved  to  em- 
ploy no  man  "  but  such  as  the  Houm  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real 
^otiliness."  The  Covenant  which  bound  the  nation  to  God  bound 
it  to  enforce  God's  laws  even  more  earnestly  than  its  own.  The 
Bible  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  its  prohibi- 
tion of  swearing,  of  drunkenness,  of  fornication  became  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Adultery  was  made  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy.  Pictnres  whose  subjects  jarred  with  the  new  deGomm 
were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  statues  were  chipped  ruthlessly 
into  decency.  It  was  in  the  same  temper  that  Puritanism  turued 
from  public  life  to  private.  The  Covenant  bound  not  the  whole 
nation  only,  but  every  individual  member  of  the  nation, "  to  a  jeal- 
ous God,"  a  God  jealous  of  any  superstition  that  robbed  him  of  the 
worship  which  was  exclusively  his  due,  jealous  of  the  distraction 
and  frivolity  which  robbed  him  of  the  entire  devotion  of  man  to 
his  service.  The  want  of  poetry,  of  fanoy,  in  the  common  Puritan 
temper,  condemned  half  the  popular  observances  of  England  as 
superstitions.  It  was  superstitious  to  keep  Christmas,  or  to  deck 
the  house  with  holly  and  ivy.  It  was  superstitions  to  dance  around 
the  village  May-pole.  It  was  flat  Popery  to  eat  a  mince-pie.  The 
rough  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  "inerry  England,"  were  out  of 
place  in  an  England  called  with  so  great  a  calling.  Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  village  revel,  the  dance 
on  the  village  green,  were  put  down  with  the  same  indiscHminat- 
ing  severity.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
playwrights  ended  in  the  closing  of  every  theatre. 

The  lustoration  brought  Charles  to  Whitehall ;  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  face  of  England  was  changed.     All  that  was  noblest 
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and  best  in  Puritanism  waa  whirled  awsy  with  ita  pettiness  and 
its  tyranny  in  the  current  of  the  nation's  hate.  Religion  had  been 
turned  into  a  political  and  a  social  tyranny,  and  it  fell  with  their 
fall  OodlineES  became  a  by-void  of  scorn ;  aobriety  in  di-ees,  in 
speech,  in  manners  was  floated  as  a  mark  of  the  detested  F'nritan- 
ism.  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  ponred  insult  on  the  past  with  a 
pedantio  buffoonery  for  which  the  general  hatred,  far  more  than 
Its  hnmor,  secured  a  hearing.  Archbishop  Sheldon  listened  to  the 
mock  sermon  of  a  Cavalier  who  held  up  the  Puritan  phrase  and 
the  Puritan  twang  to  ridicnle  in  his  hall  at  Lambeth.  Duelinsf 
and  raking  became  the  marks  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  grave  di- 
vines winked  at  the  follies  of  "  honest  fellows,"  who  fought,  gam- 
bled,  swore,  drank,  and  ended  a  day  of  debauchery  by  a  night  in 
the  gutter.  The  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  vibrated  between  frivol- 
ity and  excess.  One  of  the  comedies  of  the  time  tells  the  conrt- 
ier  Chat "  he  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent 
for  love-letters,  an  agreeable  voice,  be  amorous  and  discreet — 
but  not  too  constant."  But  to  graces  such  as  these  the  rakes  of 
the  Restoration  added  a  ehamelessness  and  a  brutality  which 
passes  belief!  Lord  Rochester  was  a  fashionable  poet,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  our  day  «onld 
copy.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  fashionable  wit,  and  the  fonlness 
of  his  words  made  even  the  porters  of  Covent  Garden  pelt  him 
from  the  balcony  when  he  ventured  to  address  them.  The  tmest 
type  of  the  time  is  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic event  in  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in  which  he  consum- 
mated his  seduction  of  Lady  Shrewsbury  by  killing  her  husband, 
while  the  Couutess  in  disguise  as  a  page  held  his  horse  for  him 
and  looked  on  at  the  murder,  Vicions  as  the  stage  was,  it  only 
reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  time.  The  Comedy  of  the  Resto- 
ration borrowed  every  thing  from  the  Comedy  of  France  save  the 
p6etry,  the  delicacy,  and  good  taste  which  veiled  its  grossno&s. 
Seduction,  intrigne,  brutality,  cynicism,  debanchery,  found  fitting 
expreesion  in  dialogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness,  which 
even  its  wit  fails  to  redeem  from  disgnst.  Wycherley,  the  first 
dramatist  of  the  time,  remains  the  most  brutal  among  all  writers 
for  the  stage ;  and  nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impression  of  his 
day  as  the  tact  that  he  found  actors  to  repeat  his  words  and  audi- 
ences to  appland  them.  In  men  such  as  Wycherley  Milton  found 
types  for  the  Belial  of  his  great  poem,  "  than  whom  a  spirit  more 
lewd  fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  vice  tor  itself." 
He  piques  himself  on  the  fVadkness  and  "plain  dealing"  which 
painted  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations, 
of  orgies  atVauzhall  and  flghta  with  the  watch,  of  lies  and  donble- 
entendres,  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of  men  who  sold  their  daughters 
and  women  who  cheated  their  husbands.  But  the  cynicism  of 
Wycherley  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men  about  him ;  and 
in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtue  and  disbelief 
in  parity  or  honesty,  the  King  himself  stood  ahead  of  any  of  his 
subjects. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  tbia  reaction. 
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So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  vio- 
lent forms  were  practically  coDfioed  to  the  capital  mid  the  ConrL 
The  mass  of  Englishmen  were  satisfied  with  getting  back  their 
May-|)oleB  and  miaopies ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remaned 
Fnritan  in  life  and  belief,  though  they  threw  aside  many  of  the 
enter  charaoteriatica  of  PnritaDiam.  Nor  was  the  revolution 
feeling  as  sodden  as  it  seemed,  £vea  if  the  political  strength  of 
tPuritaoism  had  remained  aabroken,  its  social  infloence  must  soon 
have  ceased.  The  young  Englishmen  who  grew  np  in  the  midst 
of  oivil  war  knew  nothing  oi  the  bitter  tyranny  which  gave  its 
zeal  and  fire  to  the  religion  of  thnr  fathers.  From  the  social  and 
reli^DB  anarchy  aroand  them,  from  the  endless  controversies  and 
discnssions  of  the  time,  they  drank  in  the  spirit  of  skepticism,  of 
donot,  of  free  ioqnirr.  If  religions  enthusiasm  had  broken  the  spell 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  its  own  extravagance  broke  the  spell  of 
religions  enthastasm ;  and  the  new  generation  tomed  in  disgust 
to  try  forms  of  political  government  and  spiritnal  belief  by  the 
cooler  and  less  fallible  test  of  reason.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rapid 
spread  of  snch  a  tendency  even  in  the  families  of  the  leading  Fu- 
ntans.  Neither  of  Cromwell's  sons  made  any  pretensions  to  re- 
ligion. Cromwell  himself  in  bis  later  years  felt  bitterly  that  Pu- 
ritanism had  missed  its  aim.  He  saw  the  country  gentleman,  alien- 
ated from  it  by  the  despotism  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  alienated 
perhaps  even  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  freedom  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  drifting  into  a  love  of  the  older  Church 
that  be  had  once  opposed.  He  saw  the  growth  of  a  dogged  re- 
sistance in  the  people  at  lai^  The  attempt  to  secure  spiritual 
results  by  material  force  had  failed,  as  it  always  fails.  It  broke 
down  betore  the  indifibrenco  and  resentment  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  of  men  who  were  neither  lawless  nor  enthusiasts,  but 
who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social  order,  and  whose  hn- 
roor  and  good  sense  revolted  alike  from  the  artificial  conception 
of  human  life  which  Puritanism  had  formed,  and  fi-om  its  efTort  to 
force  such  a  conception  on  a  people  by  law.  It  broke  down,  too, 
before  the  corruption  of  the  Puritans  themselves.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  saint  and  the  hypocrite  as  soon 
as  godliness  Mcame  profitable.  -  Ashley  Cooper,  a  skeptic  in  re- 
ligion and  a  profligate  in  morals,  was  among  "the  loudest  bagpipes 
of  the  squeaking  train."    Even  among  the  really  earnest  Puntaus 

Erosperity  disclosed  a  pride,a  worldlinees,  a  selfish  hardness  which 
ad  oeen  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution.  The  tone  of  Crom* 
well's  later  speeches  shows  his  consciousness  that  the  ground  was 
slipping  fr<Ma  under  his  feet.  He  no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream 
of  a  Puritan  England,  of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  people 
of  God.  He  &lls  back  on  the  phrases  of  his  yonth,  and  the  aunts 
become  ^ain  a  "  pecniiar  people,"  a  remnant,  a  fragment  among 
the  nation  at  large.  But  the  inflaences  which  were  reallv  foiling 
Cromwell's  aim,  and  forming  beneath  his  eyes  the  new  ISnglana 
from  which  he  turned  in  despair,  were  influences  whose  power  he 
can  hardly  have  recognized.  Even  before  the  outburst  of  the 
Civil  War  a  small  group  of  theological  LatitudinaHana  had  gath- 
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ered  around  Lord  Falkland  at  Great  Tew,  la  the  very  year  when 
tbe  King's  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  HobheB  publish- 
ed the  first  of  hie  works  on  GoTeiTiuient.  The  last  Royalist  had 
only  jnst  laid  down  his  arms  when  the  little  company  who  were 
at  a  later  time  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Society  gathered  around 
Wilkins  at  Oxford.  It  ia  in  this  group  of  scientifio  observers  that 
we  catch  the  secret  of  tbe  coming  generation.  From  the  spirit- 
ual  problems  with  which  it  bad  so  lung  wrestled  in  vain,  England 
turned  at  last  to  the  phyucal  world  aronnd  it,  to  the  observation 
of  its  phenomena,  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  them. 
The  porsuit  of  Physical  Science  became  a  passion  ;  and  its  meth- 
od of  research,  by  observation^  comparison,  and  experiment,  trans- 
formed the  older  methods  of  inquiry  in  matters  without  its  pale. 
In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  Study  of  man  and  of  nature,  not  &ith 
but  reason,  not  tradition  but  inquiry,  were  to  be  the  watchwords 
of  the  coming  time.  The  dead-weight  of  the  past  was  suddenly 
rolled  awar,  and  the  new  England  heard  at  last  and  understood 
the  call  of  Francis  Bacon. 

If  in  onr  notice  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  we  omitted  all 
mention  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  becanse  the  scientifio  influence  of 
BacoD  told  not  on  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  on  the  age  of  the  Res- 
toration. "For  my  name  and  memory,"  he  said  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  "  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  age."  It  was  to  the  "next  age"  too  that, 
in  spite  of  the  general  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  abiiitv,  the  scieo- 
tific  method  of  Bacon  really  made  its  first  appeal.  What  belong- 
ed to  his  own  time  was  the  poorest  and  meanest  part  of  him. 
Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Shakspere.  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Lord  Bitrleigli,  and  even 
in  boyhood  nis  quickness  and  sagacity  won  the  favor  of  the  Queen. 
Elizaoeth  "  delighted  much  to  confer  with  him,  and  to  prove  him 
with  questions :  unto  which  he  delivered  himself  with  that  gravity 
and  maturity  above  his  years  that  her  Majesty  would  often  term 
him  '  the  young  Lord  Keeper.' "  His  earlier  hopes  of  Couil  suc- 
cess, however,  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  was  left  poor 
by  his  father's  death ;  tbe  ill-will-of  the  Cecils  barred  his  advance- 
ment with  the  Qneen ;  and  a  few  years  before  Shakspere'a  ariival 
in  London  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  ajid  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  lawyers  of  the  time.  At  twenty-three  he  was  a 
member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  his  judgment  and  elo- 
quence at  once  brought  him  to  the  front.  "  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  Test  he  should  make  an  end,"  Ben  Jonson  tells 
us.  The  steady  growth  of  his  reputation  was  quickened  by  the 
appearance  of  his  "Essays,"  a  woi-k  remarkable  not  merely  for 
the  condensation  of  its  thought,  aud  its  felicity  and  exactness  of 
expression,  but  for  the  power  with  which  it  Applied  to  human  life 
that  experimental  analysis  which  Bacon  was  at  a  later  time  to 
make  the  key  of  Science.  His  fame  at  once  became  great  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fame  Bacon  could  not  content 
himself    He  \fras  conscious  of  great  powers,  as  veil  as  great  aima 
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for  the  public  good ;  and  it  was  a  time  when  eoch  aims  could 
hardly  be  realized  save  through  the  means  of  the  Crown.  But 
political  employment  seemed  farther  off  than  ever.  At  the  outset 
of  hia  career  iu  Parliament  he  had  irritated  Elizabeth  by  a  fi 
Opposition  to  her  demand  of  a  subsidy;  and  though  the  offense 
wa3  atoned  for  by  pi-ofuae  apologies,  and  by  the  cesBation  of 
further  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Court,  the  law  offices  of  the 
Crown  were  more  than  once  refused  to  him,  and  it  was  only  alter 
the  publication  of  his  "Bseays"  that  he  could  obtain  some  slight 
promotion  as  a  Queen's  Counsel  The  moral  weakness  which  at 
once  disclosed  itself  is  perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  Qui 
in  her  reluctance— a  reluctance  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  her 
ordiosry  course — to  biing  the  wisest  head  in  her  realm  to  her 
Conncil-board.  The  men  whom  Elizabeth  employed  were  for  the 
most  part  men  whose  intellect  was  directed  by  a  strong  sense  of 
public  duty.  Their  reverence  for  the  Queen,  strangely  eiagger- 
Rted  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  guided  and  controlled  by  nn  ar- 
dent patiiotism  and  an  earnest  sense  of  religion;  and  with  all 
their  regard  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  they  never  lost  their  re- 
^rd  for  the  law.  The  grandeur  and  originality  of  Bacon's  intel- 
lect parted  him  from  men  like  these  quite  as  much  as  the  blunt- 
ness  of  his  moral  perceptions.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  he  had 
little  reverence  for  the  past.  Law,  constitutional  privileges,  or 
religion  were  to  him  simply  means  of  bringing  about  certain  ends 
of  good  government;  and  if  these  ends  couldbe  brought  about  in 
a  shorter  fashion,  he  saw  only  pedantry  in  insisting  on  more  cum- 
brous means.  He  had  sre^t  social  and  political  ideas  to  realize, 
the  reform  and  codificaUon  of  the  law,  the  civilization  of  Ireland, 
the  puritication  of  the  Church,  the  union — at  a  later  time — of  Scot- 
land and  England,  educational  projects,  projects  of  material  im- 
provement, and  the  like:  and  the  direct  and  shortest  way  of  real- 
■ung  these  ends  was  in  Bacon's  eyes  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  But  whatever  charm  such  a  conception  of  the  Royal 
power  mi^t  have  for  her  successor,  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
cbarm  for  Elizabeth ;  nor  was  her  nature  likely  to  be  won  by  the 
servility  with  which  Bacon  strove  to  improve  his  new  opportunity 
of  advancement.  ]i*artly,  perhaps,  from  rivalry  with  the  Cecils, 
but  certainly  in  great  part  trom  his  appreciation  of  Bacon's  power. 
Lord  Essex  had  steadily  hacked  his  efforts  after  pi'omotion ;  and 
hia  disappointment  in  them  had  been  alleviated  by  the  Earl's  gen- 
erous present  of  an  estate  worth  (in  onr  money)  some  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds.  Bacon  showed  a  true  friendship  for  Essex  by  dis- 
suading him  from  the  career  of  opposition  which  at  last  brought 
him  to  the  block ;  but  every  tie  of  friendship  and  gratitude  was 
forgotten  when  he  appeai-ed  as  Queen's  Counsel  to  support  the 
charge  of  treason  at  the  Earl's  trial.  He  aggravated  and  pressed 
home  the  charge  with  his  whole  energy  and  skill ;  and  accepted  a 
large  gift  from  the  court  for  his  later  service  in  pnblishing  a  gar- 
ble account  of  the  "  practices  and  treasons"  of  bis  friend.  Bat 
Elizabeth  still  remained  cold  to  his  advances ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  James  that  the  rays  of  Royal  favor  broke  slowly 
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QpoQ  him.  He  became  eucceesively  Solicitor  and  Attorney  G«n- 
eral;  tlie  year  of  Sbakepere'e  death  saw  him  called  to  the  Privy 
Coancil;  he  verified  Elizabeth's  prediction  hy  becoming  Lord  Keep 
er.  At  last  the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  reatihed.  lie  had  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Buckingham,  and  the  favor  of 
Buckingham  made  him  Lord  ChauceUor.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerai^e  as  Baron  Yerulam,  and  created,  at  a  later  time,  Viscount 
St,  Aloana.  But  the  nobler  dreams  for  which  these  meaner  honors 
had  been  sought  escaped  his  grasp.  His  projects  still  remained 
projects,  while  Bacon  to  retain  his  hold  on  office  was  stooping  to 
a  miserable  compliance  with  the  worst  excesses  of  Buckingham 
and  his  Royal  master.  The  years  during  which  he  held  the  Chan- 
cellorsbip  were  the  most  disgraceful  years  of  a  disgraceful  reign. 
They  saw  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  the  sacrifice  of  Uie  Palatinate, 
the  exaction  of  benevolences,  the  multiplication  of  monopolies,  tlie 
supremacy  of  Buckingham.  Against  none  of  the  acts  of  folly  and 
wickedness  which  distinguished  James's  government  did  Bacon 
do  more  than  pi-otesi ;  in  some  of  the  woi-st,  and  above  all  in  the 
attempt  to  coerce  the  judges  into  pi-ostrating  law  at  the  King's 
feet,  he  took  a  personal  part.  But  even  bis  remonstrances  were 
too  much  for  the  young  favorite,  who  regarded  him  as  the  mer« 
creature  of  his  will.  It  was  in  vain  that  liaoon  flung  himself  at 
the  Duke's  feet,  and  begged  bim  to  pardon  a  single  iustaitce  of  op- 
position to  bis  caprice.  A  Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buck- 
ingfaam  resolved  to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which  was  gath- 
ering by  sacrificing  to  it  his  meaner  dependents.  To  ordinary 
eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at  the  snmroil  of  human  success.  Jonson 
had  Just  sung  of  him  as, one  "  whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin 
round  and  full  out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool,"  when 
the  storm  burst.  The  great  Parliament  of  1 820  met  afler  a  silence 
of  six  disgraceful  years,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  charge  Bacon 
with  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  He  at  once  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I 
am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defense.^'  "  I  beseech 
your  Lordships,"  he  added,  "to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed." 
The  heavy  fine  imposed  on  him  was  remitted  hy  the  Crown;  but 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  bim,  and  he  was  declared  incapable 
of  holding  office  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament. 

Bacon's  fall  restored  him  to  that  position  of  real  greatness  from 
which  bis  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away.  "My  cooceit  of 
his  person,"  said  Ben  Jonson, "  was  never  increased  toward  him 
by  his  place  or  honors.  Bat  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  his 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever  by  his  work  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adveraitv  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  uo  could 
not  want."  His  intellectual  activity  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  lite.  He  began  a  digest  of  tbc 
laws,  and  a  "  History  of  England  under  the  Tudors,"  revised  and 
expanded  his  "Essays,"  dictated  a  jest-book,  and  busied  himself 
with  experiments  in  physics.     It  was  while  studying  the  effect  of 
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cold  in  preveDting  animal  putrefaction  that  be  stopped  his  coach 
to  Btaff  a  fowl  with  enow,  and  canght  the  fever  whk-b  ended  in  his 
death.  The  great  work  of  his  life  lemained  a  fra'^ment  to  the  last. 
Ereu  as  a  boy  at  college  be  bad  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  aa  "a  philoEophy  only  strong  for  disputations 
and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  prodaction  of  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  life  of  man."  As  a  law-student  of  twenty-one  be 
sketched  in  a  tract  on  the  "Greatest  Birth  of  Time"  the  system 
of  iiidnctive  inquiry  he  was  already  prepared  to  substitate  for  it. 
At  forty-four,  aft«r  the  final  disappointment  of  hia  political  hopes 
from  Elizabeth,  the  publication  of  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing" marked  the  first  decisive  appearance  of  the  new  philosophy. 
The  close  of  this  work  was,  in  his  own  words, "  a  general  and  faitli- 
f III  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  w'hat  parts  thereof 
Ue  freah  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and  converted  by  the  indus- 
try of  man ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to 
memory,  may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation  and 
also  serve  to  escite  voluntary  endeavoi-s."  It  was  only  by  such  a 
sarv ey,  fac  held,  that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  studies,  or 
ineffectual  means  of  pursuing  more  useful  ones,  and  directed  to  the 
true  end  of  knowledge  as  "a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  Two  yeai-s  later  appeared 
1)18  "Cogitata  et  Visa,"  a  first  sketch  of  the  "Novum  Organum," 
which  in  its  complete  form  was  presented  to  James  immediately 
before  Bacon's  fall.  The  year  afler  his  fall  he  produced  his  "  Nat- 
ural and  Expeiimental  History."  This,  with  tne  "Novum  Orga- 
nitm"  and  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  was  all  of  his  project- 
ed "  In  stau  ratio  Magna"  which  he  was  destined  to  complete — and 
even  of  this  portion  we  have  only  part  of  the  last  two  divisions. 
The  "  Ladder  of  the  Understanding,"  which  was  to  have  followed 
these, and  led  up  from  experience  to  science,  the  "Anticipations," 
or  provisional  hypotheses  for  the  inquiries  of  the  new  philosophy, 
itnd  the  closing  account  of  "  Science  in  Practice,"  were  left  for 
posterity  to  bring  to  completion.  "  We  mav,  as  we  trust,"  said 
Bacon,  "  make  no  deepicable  beginnings.  The  destinies  of  the 
human  race  must  complete  it,  in  such  a  manner  perhaps  as  men 
looking  only  at  the  present  world  would  not  readily  conceive. 
For  npon  this  will  depend,  not  only  a  speculative  good,  but  all  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their  power."  When  we  tnrn  from 
words  like  these  to  the  actual  wonc  which  Bacon  did,  it  is  hard 
not  to  feel  a  certain  disappointment.  lie  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  older  philosophy  which  he  attacked.  His  revolt  from 
the  waste  of  human  inteibgence  which  he  conceived  to  be  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of  investigation  blinded  him  to 
the  real  value  of  deduction  as  an  instrument  of  discoveiy ;  and  he 
was  encouraged  in  his  contempt  for  it  as  much  by  his  own  igno- 
rance of  mathematics  as  by  the  non-existence  in  his  day  of  the 
great  deductive  sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy.  Nor  had  he 
a  more  accurate  prevision  of  the  method  of  modern  science.  The 
inductive  process  to  which  be  exclusively  directed  men's  attention 
bore  no  fruit  in  Bacon's  hands.   The  "  art  of  investigating  nature," 
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OD  which  he  prided  himself,  hae  proved  nselees  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, ond  would  be  rejected  hy  modem  investigators.  Where 
he  was  on  a  more  correct  track  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  orig- 
inal. ■  "It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Dugaid  Stewart,  "whether  any 
one  important  I'lile  with  regard  to  the  true  method  of  isvestiga- 
tioD  be  contained  in  his  works  of  which  no  hint  can  be  traced  in 
those  of  his  predecessors."  Not  oul^,  indeed,  did  Bacon  tail  to 
anticipate  the  methods  of  modern  science,  hut  he  even  rejected 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He  set  aside  with 
the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicns  and  the 
magnetic  investigations  of  Gilbert,  and  the  contempt  seems  to 
have  been  fully  returned.  "The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  on  sci- 
ence," said  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
"  like  a  Lord  Chancellor," 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  inadequate  appreciation  either  of  the 
old  philosophy  or  the  new,  tlie  almost  unanimous  voice  of  later 
ages  has  attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  "  Novum  Orga- 
num"  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  modem  science. 
If  he  failed  in  revealing  the  method  of  ezperimentat  research, 
Itacon  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Science,  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  through- 
out the  physical  world,  to  give  dignity  by  the  large  and  noble 
temper  in  which  he  treated  them  to  the  petty  details  of  experi- 
ment in  which  scienoe  had  to  begin,  to  clear  a  way  for  it  by  set- 
ting scornfully  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  claim  for  it  its 
true  rank  and  value,  and  to  point  to  the  enormous  results  which 
ita  onltare  would  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  one  respect  his  attitude  was  in  the  highest  degree 
significant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  one  in  which  theology 
was  absorbing  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
servant,  too,  of  a  king  with  whom  theological  studies  superseded 
all  others.  But  if  he  bowed  in  all  else  to  James,  Bacon  would  not, 
like  Casaubon,  bow  in  this.  He  would  not  even,  like  Descartes, 
attempt  to  transform  theology  by  tnrnin"  I'eason  into  a  mode  of 
theological  demonstration.  He  stood  absolutely  aloof  from  it. 
Though  as  a  politician  he  did  not  shrink  irom  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  Church  Reform,  he  dealt  with  them  simply  as  matters 
of  civil  polity.  But  from  his  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  branch- 
es of  hrimau  knowledge  he  excluded  theology,  and  theology  alone. 
His  method  was  of  itself  inapplicable  to  a  subject,  n'here  the 

E remises  were  assumed  to  be  certain  and  the  results  known, 
lis  aim  was  to  seek  for  unknown  results  by  simple  experiment; 
It  was  against  received  authority  and  accepted  tradition  in  mat- 
ters of  inquiry  that  his  whole  system  protested;  what  he  urged 
was  the  need  of  making  belief  rest  strictly  on  proof,  and  proof 
rest  on  the  conclusions  drawn  fi-om  evidence  by  reason.  But  iu 
theology — all  theologians  asserted — reason  played  but  a  subordi- 
nate part  "If  I  proceed  to  treat  of  it,"  said  Bacon,  "I  shall  step 
out  of  the  bnrk  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the 
Church.  Neither  will  the  stars  of  pbilosophv,  which  have  hitherto 
BO  nobly  shone  on  us,  any  longer  give  us  tneir  light."    The  cer- 
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tainty,  indeed,  of  conclnsione  on  snch  snbjectB  was  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  graudeat  featnre  of  Bacon's  work,  his  noble  confessioD 
of  thu  liability  of  every  inquirer  to  error.  It  was  his  especial  task 
to  warn  men  against  the  "vain  shows"  of  knowledge  which  had 
so  long  hindered  any  real  advance  in  it, the  "idols"  of  the  Tribe, 
the  Den,  the  Fornm,  and  the  Theatre ;  the  errors  which  spring  from 
the  B^tematizing  spirit  which  pervades  all  mosses  of  men,  or  from 
individual  idiosyncrasies,  or  from  the  strange  power  of  words  and 
phrases  over  the  mind,  or  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Nor 
were  the  claims  of  theology  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  posi- 
tion which  he  was  resolute  to  assign  to  natural  science,  "  Through 
all  those  ages,"  Bacon  says, "  wherein  men  of  genius  or  learning 
piincipaliy  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the  smallest  part  of  hu- 
man industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosophy,  tlkough  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences ;  for  all 
the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  and  formed 
for  use,  but  can  receive  little  increase."  It  was  by  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  inductive  inquiry  which  physical  science  was  to 
make  its  own,  and  by  basing  inquiry  on  the  ground  which  physical 
science  could  supply,  that  the  moral  sciences,  ethics  and  politics, 
could  alone  make  any  real  advance.  "Let  none  expect  any  great 
promotion  of  the  sciences,  especially  in  their  efiective  part,  unless 
natnral  philosophy  be  drawn  out  to  particular  sciences;  and,  again, 
nnless  these  particular  sciences  be  bronght  back  again  to  natural 
philosophy.  From  this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  mnsic, 
many  mechanical  arte,  and  (what  seems  stranger)  even  moral  and 
civil  philosophy  and  logic,  rise  bnt  tittle  above  the  foundations, 
and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things." 

It  was  this  lofty  conception  of  the  position  and  destiny  of  nat- 
ural B<uence  which  Bacon  was  the  first  to  impress  upon  mankind 
at  large.  The  age  was  one  in  which  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  passing  to  fields  of  inquiry  which  had  till  then  been  auknown, 
in  which  Kepler  and  Galileo  were  creating  modern  astronomy,  in 
which  Descartes  was  revealing  the  laws  of  motion,  and  Harvey 
the  circnlation  of  the  blood.  But  to  the  mass  of  men  this  great 
change  was  all  but  imperceptible  ;  and  it  was  the  energy,  the  pro- 
found conviction,  the  eloquence  of  Bacon  which  first  called  the 
attention  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
physical  research.  It  was  he  who  by  hia  lofty  faith  in  the  results 
and  victories  of  the  new  philosophy  nerved  its  followers  to  a  zeal 
and  confidence  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  he  who  above  all  gave 
dignity  to  the  slow  and  patient  processes  of  investigation,  of  ex- 
periment, of  comparison,  to  the  sacrificing  of  hypothesis  to  fact,  to 
the  single  aim  after  truth,  which  was  to  oe  the  law  of  modem  sci- 
ence. But,  in  England  at  least,  Bacon  stood— as  we  have  said — 
before  his  age.  The  beginnings  of  physical  science  were  more 
slow  and  timid  there  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Only  two 
discoveries  of  any  real  value  came  from  English  research  before 
the  Restoration ;  the  first,  Gilbert's  discovery  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism in  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  next,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  taught  by  Har- 
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vey  in  the  reign  of  J&mes,  But,  apart  from  these  illustrious  nameEi, 
EnglaDd  tooK  little  ehare  in  the  scientific  tnovetQent  of  the  coatt- 
nent;  and  her  whole  energies  Beemed  to  be  whiHed  into  the  vor- 
tex of  theology  and  politics  by  the  Civil  War.  But  the  war  had 
not  reached  its  end  when  a  little  group  of  students  were  to  be  Been 
in  London,  men  "inquisitive,"  says  one  of  thet^,  "into  natural 
philosophy  and  other  parts  of  hnman  learning,  and.  particularly  of 
what  hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy, . .  ,  wnioh,  from  the 
times  of  Galileo  at  Floreneo  and  Sir  Francis  Bacd^i  (Lord  Vem- 
lam)  in  England,  hath  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy^  'k  ranee,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  abroad,  as  well  as  with  us  in  England," 
The  strife  of  the  time,  indeed,  aided  in  directing  the  minds  of  men 
to  natural  inquiriea  "To  have  been  always  tossing  about  some 
theological  question,"  says  the  first  historian  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Bishop  Sprat,  "would  have  been  to  have  made  that  their  private 
diversion,  the  excess  of  which  they  disliked  in  the  public.  To  have 
been  eternally  mnsino;  on  civil  business  and  the  distresses  of  the 
country  was  too  melancholy  a  reflection.  It  was  nature  alone 
which  could  pteasanfty  entertain  them  in  that  estate."  Foremost 
in  the  group  stood  Doctors  Wallis  and  Wilkina,  whose  removal  to 
Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reorganized  by  the  Pnritan  Visitors, 
divided  the  little  company  into  two  societies.  The  Oxford  socie- 
ty,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  held  its  meetings  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr.Wilkins,  who  had  become  Warden  of  Wadham 
College,  and  added  to  the  names  of  its  members  that  of  the  emi- 
nent mathematician,  Dr.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  first  of  English  econ- 
omists. Sir  William  Petty.  "  Our  business,"  Wallis  tells  ns, "  waa 
(precluding  matters  of  theology  and  State  aSatrs)  to  disconrse  and 
consider  of  philosophical  inquiries  and  such  as  related  thereunto, 
OS  Physick,  Anatomy,  Geometrv,  Astronomy,  Karigation,  Statics, 
Magneiics,Chymicks,Mechanicks,  and  Natural  Experiments:  with 
the  state  of  these  studies,  as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  then  discoursed  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valres  in 
the  venm  lactees,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  Copernican  hypothesis, 
the  nature  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the  Batellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
oval  shape  of  Satnm,  the  spots  in  the  sun  and  its  turning  on  its 
own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selenography  of  the  moon,  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  Venus  and  Mercnry,  the  improvement  of  telescopes, 
the  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  air,  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  vacuities,  and  nature's  abhorrence  there- 
of, the  Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein,  and  divers  other 
things  of  like  nature." 

The  other  little  company  of  inquirers,  who  remained  in  London, 
was  at  last  broken  up  by  the  troubles  of  the  Second  Protectorate; 
but  it  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by  the  return  to  London  of 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  Oxford  group.  Science  suddenly 
became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Charles  was  nimself  a  fair  chem- 
ist, atid  took  a  keen  interest  m  the  problems  of  navigation.  The 
Duke  of  Bnckingham  varied  his  freaks  of  rhyming,  drinking,  and 
fiddling  by  fits  of  devotion  to  his  laboratory.    Poets  like  Denham 
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2nd  Cowley,  conrtiers  like  Sir  Robert  Murray  and  Sir  Keneltn  Dig- 
by,joiaed  tho  acientifio  company  to  whicb — in  token  of  his  Bympa- 
thy  with  it — the  King  gave  the  title  of  "  The  R07&I  Booiety,"  The 
curious  glass  toys  called  Prince  Rapert's  drops  recall  the  scientific 
inqoiries  which  amused  the  old  age  of  the  gi-eat  cavalry-leader  of 
the  Civil  War.  Wits  and  fops  crowded  to  the  meetings  of  the 
new  Society.  Statesmen  like  Lord  Somers  felt  honored  at  being 
chosen  its  presidents.  Its  definite  establishment  marks  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  age  of  acientifio  discovery  in  England.  Almost  ev- 
ery year  of  the  aalf-centnry  which  followed  saw  some  step  made 
to  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge.  Our  first  national  observatory 
rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modem  astronomy  began  with  the  long 
series  of  astronomical  observations  which  immortalized  the  name 
of  Flamsteed.  His  successor,  Haltey,  undertook  the  invcntigatioD 
of  the  tides,  of  comets,  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Hooke  im- 
proved the  microscope,  and  ^ave  a  fresh  impulse  to  microscopical 
research.  Boyle  made  the  air-pnmp  a  means  of  advancing  the  sci- 
ence of  pneumatics,  and  became  the  founder  of  experimental  chem- 
istry. Wilkins  pointed  forward  to  the  science  of  philology  in  his 
scheme  of  a  nnlversal  language.  Sydenham  introduced  a  carefal 
observation  of  nature  and  facts  which  changed  the  whole  face  of 
medicine.  The  physiological  researches  of  Willis  first  threw  light 
upon  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Woodward  was  the  founder  of 
miaeralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Willoughby's  "Ornithology,"  and 
in  his  own  "History  of  Fishes,"  John  Ray  was  the  first  to  raise 
zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science;  and  the  first  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  animals  was  attempted  in  his  "Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 
Modern  botany  began  with  his  "History  of  Plants,"  and  the  re- 
searches  of  an  Oxford  professor,  Robert  Morrison ;  while  Grow 
divided  with  MaVpi^hi  the  credit  of  founding  the  study  of  vege- 
table physiology.  But  great  as  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  lost  in  the  lustre  of  Isaac  Newton.  Newton  was 
born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  ChriBtmas-day,  in  the 
memorable  year  which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  entered  Cambridge,  where  the 
teaching  of  Isouo  Barrow  quickened  his  genius  for  mathematics, 
and  where  the  method  of  Descartes  had  superseded  the  older 
modes  of  study.  From  the  close  of  hia  Cambridge  career  his  life 
became  a  series  of  great  physical  discoveries.  At  twenty-three  he 
f.icilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements  by  his  theory 
of  Fluxions.    The  optical  discoveries  to  which  he  was  led  by  hi- 


bridge,  were  embodied  in  the  theory  of  light  which  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  becoming  a  Fellow  of  it.  His  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  had  been  made  as  early  as  1636 ;  but  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  was  then  generally  received  of  the  earth's 
diameter  prevented  him  from  disclosing  it  for  sixteen  years;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  the  "  Principia  "  re- 
vealed to  the  world  bis  new  theory  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate,  in  such  a  sammary 
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as  we  bave  given,  the  wonderful  aotivity  of  directly  Bcientifig 
thought  whicH  dislioguisbed  the  age  of  the  Kextoratioo.  But  tbe 
skeptical  and  experimeDtat  temper  of  mind  which  thb  activity  dis- 
oloEed'  told  on  every  phase  of  the  world  around  it.  We  see  the 
attempt  to  bring  religions  specnlation  into  harmony  with  the 
conclusions  of  reason  and  experience  in  the  school  of  LatttudL- 
narian  theologians  who  sprang  from  the  group  of  thinkers  whicli 
gathered  on  Che  eve  of  the  Civil  War  around  I^rd  Falkland  nc 
Great  Tew.  Whatever  verdict  history  may  pronounce  on  Falk- 
land's political  career,  his  name  must  ever  remain  memorable  in 
the  history  of  religious  thought.  A  new  era  in  English  relig- 
ion bet^an  with  the  speculations  of  the  men  he  gathered  aroDi^ 
him.  Their  work  was  above  all  to  deny  the  authority  of  tradition 
in  matters  of  fiuth,  as  Bacon  had  denied  it  in  matters  of  phyucat 
research ;  and  to  assert  in  the  one  field  as  in  the  other  tbe  su- 
premacy of  reason  as  a  test  of  trnth.  Of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  its  Fathers  and  its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  Canon  of 
Windsor  and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  briefly  "  it  is  none."  He 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  accepted  teat  of  universality.  "Uai- 
versality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of 
The  most  singular  and  strongest  pail  of  human  authority  is  prop- 
erly in  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous,  and  these,  I  trow,  are 
not  the  most  universal."  William  Chillingworth,  a  man  of  larger 
if  not  keener  mind,  had  been  taught  by  an  early  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  and  by  a  speedy  return,'  the  insecurity  of  any  basis 
for  belief  but  that  of  private  judgment.  In  his  "Religion  of 
Protestants,"  he  set  aside  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  Church  au- 
thority as  grounds  of  faith  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  but  only  of  the 
Bible  aa  interpreted  by  the  common  reason  of  men,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  most  brilliant  of  Knglish  preachers,  a  sufierer  like 
Chillingworth  on  the  Royalist  side  during  the  troubles,  and  who 
was  rewarded  at  the  Restoration  with  the  bishopric  of  Down, 
limited  even  tbe  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themeelves.  Reason 
was  the  one  means  which  Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  the 
Bible;  but  tbe  certainty  of  the  conclnaions  which  reason  drew 
from  the  Bible  varied,  aa  he  held,  with  the  conditions  of  reason 
itself.  In  all  bnt  the  simplest  truths  of  natural  religion  "  we  are 
not  sure  not  to  be  deceived."  The  deduction  of  points  of  belief 
from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  was  attended  with  all  the  un- 
certainty and  liability  to  error  which  sprang  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  understandings,  the  difficulties  which  hinder 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  influences  which  divert  the  mind 
from  accepting  or  rightly  estimating  it.  It  was  plain  to  a  mind 
like  Chilling  worth's  that  this  denial  of  authority,  this  perception 
of  the  imperfection  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  absoiate  truth, 
struck  as  directly  at  the  root  of  Protestant  dogmatism  as  at  the 
root  of  Catholic  infallibility.  "If  ProtesUnts  are  faulty  in  this 
matter  [of  claiming  authority],  it  is  for  doing  it  too  much  and  not 
too  little.  This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upon 
tbe  words  of  Qod,  of  the  special  senses  of  man  upon  the  general 
words  of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  oonsoiencet  bother 
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nnder  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation,  this  vain  ood- 
ceit  that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the 
words  of  God  ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations  and  ty ran- 
nons  enforcing  them  npon  others;  this  restraining  of  the  word  of 
God  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings 
of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and  his  apostles  left 
them,  is  and  hath  been  the  onlv  fonitdation  of  all  the  schisms  of 
the  Church,  and  that  which  makes  them  immortal"  In  his  "  Lib- 
erty of  Propheeying,"  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the  cause  of  toler- 
ation with  a  weight  of  argument  whicn  hardly  required  the  tii- 
umph  of  the  Independents  and  the  shock  of  Naseby  to  diive  it 
home.  But  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  the  Ind^)endcnt 
founded  on  the  personal  communion  of  each  soul  with  God,  the 
Latitudinarian  founded  on  the  weakness  of  authority  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  reason.  Taylor  pleads  even  for  the  Ana- 
baptist and  the  KgmaniBt.  He  only  gives  place  to  the  action 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  "those  religions  whose  principles  de- 
stroy government,"  and  "  those  religions — if  there  bo  any  such — 
which  teach  ill  lite."  Hales  openly  professed  that  ho  would  quit 
the  Church  to-morrow  if  it  required  him  to  believe  that  all  that 
dissented  from  it  must  be  damned.  Cbillingworth  denounced 
persecution  in  words  of  fire.  "  Take  away  this  persecution,  burn- 
ing, cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the  words  of 
men  as  the  words  of  God  j  require  of  Christians  only  to  believe 
Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but  him ;  let  them  leave  claim- 
ing infallibility  that  have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  tliat  in 
their  own  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  also  in  their  actions. .  . . 
Protestants  are  iuezcnsable  if  they  do  offer  violence  to  other 
men's  consciences."  From  the  denunciation  of  intolerance  the 
Latitndinanans  passed  easily  to  the  dream  of  compi-ehenslon 
which  had  haunted  every  nobler  soul  since  the  "Utopia"  of  More, 
Hales  based  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  on  the  tact 
that  it  was  the  lai^est  and  the  most  tolerant  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom. Chillingwortb  pointed  out  how  many  obstacles  to  com- 
prehension were  removed  by  such  a  simplification  of  belief  as 
flowed  from  a  national  theology.  Like  More,  he  asked  for  "such 
an  ordering  of  the  pnblio  service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe 
the  Scripture  and  live  according  to  it  might,  without  scruple  or 
hypocrisy  or  protestation,  in  any  part  join  in  it."  Taylor,  like 
Chillingwortb,  rested  his  hope  of  union  on  the  simplificatiou  of 
belief.  He  saw  a  probability  of  error  in  all  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions adopted  by  Christian  Churches.  "  Such  bodies  of  con- 
fessions and  nrticles,"he  said,  "must  do  much  hurt."  "He  is  rather 
the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  impo- 
sitions, than  he  who  disobeys  them  becanse  he  can  not  do  other- 
wise withont  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apostles'  Creed  in 
its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  him  the  one  term  of  Christian  union 
which  the  Church  had  any  right  to  impose^ 

With  the  Restoration  the  Ijatitudinarians  came  at  once  to  the 
front.  They  were  soon  distingaished  from  both  Puritans  and  High 
Cbtircbmen  by  their  opposition  to  dogma,  by  their  preference  of 
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reason  to  tradition — whether  of  the  Bible  or  the  Churab,  by  their 
basing  religion  on  a  natural  theology,  by  their  aiming  at  right- 
nesB  of  life  rather  than  at  coiTeotneBs  of  opinion,  by  their  advocacy 
of  toleration  and  comprehension  as  the  groanda  of  Christian  unity. 
Chillingworth  and  Taylor  found  auccesBora  in  the  restless  good 
sense  of  Barnet,  the  enlightened  piety  of  Tillotson,  and  the  calm 
philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler.  Meanwhile  the  impulse  which  such 
men  were  givine  to  religious  speculation  was  being  given  to  po- 
litical and  social  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far  greater  keenness  and 
power. 

Bacon's  favorite  secretary  was  Thomas  Hobbea  "He  wba  be- 
loved by  his  Lordship,"  Auorey  tells  us,  *'  who  was  wont  to  have 
him  walk  in  bis  delicate  groves,  where  he  did  meditate;  and  when 
a  notion  darted  into  bis  mind,  Mr.  Hobbes  waa  presently  to  writo 
it  down.  And  his  Lordship  was  wont  to  say  that  be  did  it  better 
than  any  one  else  aboat  him ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read 
their  notes  he  scarce  understood  what  they  writ,  because  they  un- 
derstood it  not  clearly  themselves."  The  long  life  of  Hobbes 
covers  a  memorable  space  in  our  history.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada ;  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution.  His  ability  soon  made 
itself  felt,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  the  secretary  of  Bacon, 
and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  hfty-four,  when  he  withdrew  to 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Hehellion,  that  his  speoulations 
were  macte  known  to  the  world  in  his  treatise  "  De  Give."  He 
joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became  matbematioal  tutor 
to  Charles  the  Second,  whose  love  and  regard  for  him  seems  to 
have  been  real  to  the  end.  But  his  post  was  soon  forfeited  by  the 
appearance  of  his  "  Leviathan ;"  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  the 
Court,  and  returned  to  England,  where  be  seems  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  The  Restoration  brousht  hiia  a 
pension ;  but  his  two  areat  works  were  condemned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  "  Hobbism  "  became,  ere  he  died,  the  popular  synonym 
for  irreligion-  and  immorality.  Prejudice  of  this  kind  sounded 
oddly  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  laid  down,  as  the  two  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
But  the  prejudice  sprang  from  a  true  sense  of  the  effect  which  the 
HobbiHt  pbilosof^y  must  necessarily  have  on  the  current  religion 
and  the  current  notions  of  political  and  social  morality.  Hobbes 
was  the  first  great  English  writer  who  dealt  with  the  science  of 
government  from  the  ground,  not  of  tradition,  bat  of  reason.  It 
was  in  his  treatment  of  man  in  the  stage  of  human  development 
which  he  snpposcd  to  precede  that  of  society  that  he  came  most 
roughly  into  conflict  with  the  accepted  beliefs.  Men,  in  his  theory, 
were  by  nature  equal,  and  their  only  natural  relation  was  a  state 
of  war.  It  was  no  innate  virtue  of  man  himself  which  created 
human  society  out  of  this  chaos  of  warring  strengths.  Hobbes, 
in  fact,  denied  the  existence  of  the  more  spiritual  sides  of  man's 
nature.  His  hard  and  narrow  logic  dissected  every  hnman  cus- 
tom and  desire,  and  rednced  even  the  most  sacred  to  demonstnt* 
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tions  ofaprndeDt  setfishnesa.  Friendshtp  was  Bimplya  sense  of 
social  utility  to  one  another.  The  so-called  lawe  of  oatare,  Buuh 
u  gratitude  or  the  love  of  onr  neighbor,  were  in  fact  contrary  to 
the  natural  passions  of  man,  and  powerieas  to  restrain  them.  Nor 
had  religion  rescued  man  by  the  interposition  of  a  divine  will. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  daring  with  which  the  new  skepti- 
cism was  to  break  through  the  theoTogicat  traditions  of  the  older 
world  than  the  pitiless  logic  with  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelation.  "To  say  God  hath  spoken  to  man  in  a 
dream,  is  no  more  than  to  say  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken 
to  him."  "  To  say  one  hath  seen  a  vision  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to 
say  be  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking."  Religion, 
in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  "  the  fear  of  invisible  powere ;'  and 
here,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  science,  knowledge  dealt 
with  words  and  not  with  things.  It  was  man  himself  who  for  his 
own  profit  created  society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  hts  natural 
lights  and  retaining  only  those  of  self-preservation.  A  covenant 
between  man  and  man  originally  created  "  that  great  Leviathan 
called  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man, 
thoDgh  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defense  it  was  intended."  The  fiction  of  such  an 
"  original  contract "  has  long  been  dismissed  from  political  specu- 
lation, bnt  its  effect  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  im- 
mense.  Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put  an  end  to  the  relig- 
ious and  patnarchal  theories  of  society,  on  which  Kingship  had 
till  now  founded  its  claim  of  a  divine  right  to  authority  which 
no  Bobject  might  question.  But  if  Hobbes  destroyed  the  old 
ground  of  Royal  despotism,  he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.  To 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  the  whole  body  of  the  goveni- 
ed  must  have  resigned  all  rights  save  that  of  self-preservation 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  was  the  representative  of  all. 
Such  a  ruler  was  absolute,  for  to  make  terms  with  him  implied  a 
man  making  terms  with  himself.  The  transfer  of  rights  was  in- 
alienable, and  after  generations  were  as  much  bound  Dy  it  as  the 
feneration  which  made  the  ti-ansfer.  As  the  head  of  the  whole 
ody,  the  rnler  jadged  every  qnestion,  settled  the  laws  of  civil 
justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between  religion  and  superstition. 
His  was  a  divine  right,  and  the  only  divine  right,  because  in  him 
were  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  paoh  of  his  subjects.  It  was  not 
in  any  eoustitational  check  that  Hobbes  looked  for  the  prevention 
of  tyranny,  but  in  the  common  education  and  enlightenment  as  to 
their  real  end,  and  the  best  mode  of  reaching  it  on  the  part  of 
both  subjects  and  prince.  And  the  real  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  larga  It  was  in  laying  boldly  down 
this  end  of  government,  as  well  as  in  tbe  basis  of  contract  on  which 
he  made  government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  inflnenced  all  later 
polities.  Locke,  like  bis  master,  derived  political  anthority  from 
tbe  consent  of  the  governed,  and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  its 
end.  But  in  the  theory  of  Locke  the  people  remain  passively  in 
possession  of  the  power  which  they  have  delegated  to  the.  prince, 
aod  have  the  right  to  withdraw  it  if  it  be  used  for  purposes  inooii' 
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eistent  with  the  end  which  society  was  formed  to  promote.  To 
the  ongiii  of  all  power  in  the  people,  niid  the  end  of  all  power  for 
the  people's  good  —  the  two  givat  doctriDes  of  Hobbes  —  Locke 
added  the  right  of  resistance,  the  responsibility  of  princeHto  their 
subjects  for  a  due  execution  of  their  trust,  and  the  supremacy  of 
legislative  assemblies  as  the  voice  of  the  people  itself.  It  was  in 
this  modified  and  enlarged  form  that  the  new  political  philosophy 
revealed  itself  in  the  lievolution  of  ]688. 


8«cUon  II.~^be  BMtoraitlon.   ie««~IMT. 

[^■liorifiM.— CUrendon'i  own  account  of  his  mioiBtrf  in  his  "Life,"  Bishop 
Rennet's  "Itegister,"  and  Burnet's  lively  "History  of  my  Own  Times,"  are  our 
principal  sources  of  information.  The  life  of  Jane*  the  Second  giTan  in  Mather- 
son's  "Oripnal  Papers,"  is  of  high  trIub  for  this  and  Ibe  next  period, but  must 
be  used  with  caution.  For  the  relations  of  the  Cbarch  and  the  Dissenters,  sea 
Ifeal'a  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  CbIbdij'b  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ejected  Ministers, " 
Mr.  Diion's  "  1.1(0  of  William  Penn,"  Baxter's  "  Autotiography,"  and  Biinyan'a 
account  of  his  suflarinxs  in  his  various  worlu.  The  social  history  of  the  time  is  ad- 
mirably given  by  Papya  in  hia  "Memoirs."  Throaghont  the  whole  teign  of  Charles 
llie  Second,  the  "  Constitutional  Uiatory  "  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  judicious  aud  full  in  its 
iDronaation.3 

It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  the  lai^r  tendencies  of  English  thought 
that  we  can  understand  the  course  of  English  history  in  the  yeara 
which  followed  the  Kestoration.  When  Charles  the  Second  en- 
tered Whitehall,  the  worit  of  the  Long  Parliament  seemed  nndooe. 
Not  only  was  the  Monarchy  restored,  but  it  was  restored  without 
restriction  or  condition ;  and  of  the  two  great  influences  which 
had  hitheito  served  as  checks  on  its  power,  the  first,  that  of  Pu- 
ritanism, had  become  hateful  to  the  nation  at  lai^e,  while  the  sec- 
ond, the  tradition  of  ounstitntional  liberty,  was  £scredited  by  the 
issue  of  the  Civil  War.  But  amid  all  the  tumult  of  demonstrative 
loyalty  the  great  "revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  it 
has  justly  been  styled,  went  steadily  on.  The  supreme  power  was 
gradually  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Step  by  step,  Parliament  drew  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political 
problem  which  had  so  long  foiled  its  efforts — the  problem  how  to 
make  its  will  the  law  of  administi-ative  action  without  itself  nn- 
dertaking  the  task  of  administration.  It  ia  only  bv  carefully  fix- ' 
ing  our  eyes  on  this  transfer  of  power,  and  by  notmg  the  suoces- 
sive  steps  toward  its  realization,  that  we  can  understand  the  com- 
plex history  of  the  Restoration  end  the  Revolution. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  government  showed  a  sense  that,  loyal 
as  was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  its  loyalty  was  by  no  means  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Cavalier.  The  chief  part  in  the  Restoration 
had  in  fact  been  played  by  the  Presbyterians;  and  the  Presby- 
terians were  still  powerful  from  their  exclusive  possession  of  toe 
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ClarendoQ  and  Lord  Chancellor.  I<ord  Soulhampton,  a  steady 
Koyalist,  accented  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer;  and  the  devotion 
of  Ormond  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Steward.  But  the  FreBbyterian  interest  waa  even  more 
powerfully  represented.  Monk  remaiued  Lord  General,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  King's  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  was  made  Lord  Admiral ;  but  the  administration  of  the  fleet 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Cromwell's  followers,  Mon- 
tagu, the  new  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  was  soon  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  a  barony  and  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner. 
Of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  one,  Kicholas,  was  a  devoted 
Royalist,  the  other,  Morice,  was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of  the 
thirty  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  twelve  had  borne  arms 
against  the  King.  It  waa  clear  that  such  a  miuistry  was  hardly 
likely  to  lend  itself  to  a  mere  policy  of  reaction ;  and  even  its 
most  Royalist  members,  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  were  Roy- 
alists of  a  coDstitntional  type. 

The  policy  of  the  new  government,  therefore,  full  &irly  in  with 
the  temper  of  the  Convention,  which,  afler  declaring  itself  a  Par- 
liaroent,  proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  which  were  requisite 
for  B  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  Convention  had  been  chosen 
under  the  ordinances  which  exolnded  Royalist  "  Malignants  "  from 
the  right  of  voting;  and  the  bulk  of  its  members  were  men  of 
Presbyterian  sympatbies,  lovalist  to  the  core,  but  as  averse  to 
despotism  as  the  Long  Parliament  itself  In  its  earlier  days  a 
member  who  aaaerted  that  those  who  had  fought  against  the 
King  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  cut  off  his  head  was  sternly  re- 
buked from  the  Chair.  The  first  measure  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  House,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  for  all  oBenses 
committed  during  the  i-ecent  troubles,  showed  at  once  the  moder- 
ate character  of  the  Commons  In  the  punishment  of  the  Regi- 
cides, indeed,  a  Presbyterian  might  well  be  as  sealons  as  a  Cav- 
alier. In  spite  of  a  ^Yiclamation  he  had  issued  in  the  first  days 
of  his  return,  in  which  mercy  was  virtually  promised  to  all  the 
judges  of  the  late  King  who  surrendered  themselves  to  justice, 
Charles  pressed  tor  revenge  on  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
father's  murderers,  and  the  Lords  went  hotly  with  the  King.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Commons  that  they  steadily  resisted  the 
cry  for  blood.  By  the  original  provisions  of  the  Bdl  of  Oblivion 
and  Indemnity  only  seven  of  the  living  Regicides  were  excluded 
from  pardon ;  and  though  the  rise  of  Royalist  fervor  during  the 
three  months  in  which  the  bill  was  under  discussion  forced  the 
House  in  the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  justice,  the  re- 
quirement of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  execution  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  Proclamation  protected  the  lives 
of  most  of  them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  King's  judges  were  in  the 
end  arraigned  at  the  bar,  but  only  thirteen  were  executed,  and 
only  one  of  these,  General  Harrison,  had  played  any  conspicuous 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Twenty  others,  who  bad  been  prominent  in 
what  were  now  called  "the  troubles"  of  the  past  twenty  ye»ra, 
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were  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  nnder  tbe  State ;  and  b^ 
an  nnjuBtifiable  clause  whicli  was  introdnced  into  the  Act  before 
its  final  adoption,  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Greneral  Lambert,  thoagh 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  King's  death, were  speoiallv  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  pardon.  In  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
propeity  whiuh  arose  fiom  the  confiscations  and  transfers  of  es- 
tates during  the  civil  wars,  the  Convention  met  yet  greater  diffi- 
culties. No  opposition  was  made  to  the  resumption  of  all  crown- 
lands  by  the  State,  bnt  the  Convention  desired  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  Church  property,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  by  the  government  which 
succeeded  it.  The  bills,  however,  which  they  prepared  for  this 
puipose  were  delayed  by  the  artifices  of  Hyde,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Kession  the  bishops  and  the  evicted  Royalists  qn  let  I  y  re-entered 
into  the  occupation  of  their  old  possessions.  The  Royalists,  in- 
deed, wero  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  summary  confisca- 
tion. Fiues  and  sequestrations  had  impoverished  all  the  steady 
adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  had  driven  many  of  them  to 
forced  sales  of  their  estates;  and  a  demand  was  made  for  compen- 
satioQ  for  their  losses,  and  the  canceling  of  such  sales.  Without 
such  provisions,  said  the  fi-ensied  Cavaliers,  the  bill  would  be  "  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  and  of  Oblivion  for  his 
friends."  But  here  the  Convention  stood  firm.  Alt  transfers  of 
property  by  sale  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  all  claims  of  com- 
pensation for  losses  by  sequestration  were  barred  by  the  Act. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  nation  the  Convention  passed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown.  So 
far  was  the  constitutional  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  fi-om  be- 
ing undone,  that  its  more  important  measures  were  silently  accept- 
ed as  the  base  of  future  government.  Not  a  voice  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Star-Chamber,  or  of  monopolies,  or  of  the  Court 
of  Uigh  Commission;  no  one  disputed- the  jttstico  of  the  condem- 
nation of  ship-money,  or  the  assertion  of  the  sole  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  militia,  indeed,  was 
placed  in  the  King's  hands ;  but  the  army  was  disbanded,  though 
Charles  was  permitted  to  keep  a  few  regiments  for  his  guard.  Tho 
revenne  was  fixed  at  £1,300,000  ;  and  this  sum  was  granted  to  the 
King  for  life — a  grant  which  might  have  been  perilous  for  freedom 
had  not  the  taxes  provided  to  supply  the  sum  fallen  constantly  be- 
low this  estimate,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the  Crown,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  it.  Bnt  even  for  tliis  grant  a 
heavy  price  was  exacted.  Though  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over 
lands  held,  as  the  bulk  of  English  estates  were  held,  in  military 
tenure,  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  pecuniary  value,  they  were 
indirectly  a  source  of  considerable  power.  The  right  of  wardship 
and  of  marriage,  above  all,  enabled  the  sovereign  to  exercise  a 
galling  pressure  on  every  landed  proprietor  in  his  social  and  do- 
mestic eoncems.  Under  Flizabeth,  the  right  of  wardship  had  been 
used  to  secure  the  education  of  all  Catholic  minors  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith ;  and  under  James  and  his  saocessor  minors  and  heir- 
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esaes  bad  been  granted  to  Conrt  favorites,  or  sold  in  open  market 
to  the  highest  Bidder.  But  the  real  value  of  these  riehts  to  the 
Crown  lay  in  the  political  pressure  which  it  was  abfe  to  exert 
tbroagh  them  od  the  country  gentry.  A  squire  was  natarally 
eager  to  buy  the  good-will  of  a  sovereign  who  might  soon  be  the 
guardian  of  his  daughter  and  the  administrator  of  bis  estate.  But 
the  same  motives  woich  made  the  Crown  cling  to  this  prerogative 
;niade  the  Fai'liament  anxious  to  do  away  with  it.  Its  efforts  to 
'bring  this  about  under  James  the  First  bad  been  foiled  by  the 
King's  Btubbora  resistance ;  but  the  long  interruption  of  these 
rights  during  the  wars  made  their  revival  almost  impossible  at 
the  ReatoratioD,  and  one  of  the  fii-st  acts,  therefore,  of  the  Conven- 
tioD  was  to  free  the  country  gentry  by  abolishing  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  to  reliefs  and  wardship,  pui'veyauce  and  pre-emption, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  lands  held  till  then  in  chivalry  into  lands 
held  in  common  socag&  In  lieu  of  his  rights,  Charles  accepted  a 
grant  of  £100,000  a  year — a  sum  which  it  was  originally  purposed 
to  raise  by  a  tax  oti  the  lands  thus  exempted  from  feudal  exac- 
tions, but  wliiob  was  provided  for  in  the  cud,  with  less  justice,  by 
a  |i:eneral  excise. 

Successful  as  the  Convention  had  been  in  effecting  the  settlement 
of  political  matters,  it  failed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Church.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breda,  Charles  had  promised  to 
respect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  shonld  be  presented  to  him  for  its  security.  The  Con- 
vention was  in  the  main  Presbyterian,  but  it  soon  became  plain 
that  the  continuance  of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system  was  impossi- 
ble, "The  generality  of  the  people,"  wrote  a  shrewd  Scotch  ob- 
server fi-om  London, "  are  doting  after  Prelacy  and  the  Service- 
book."  The  Convention,  however,  still  hoped  for  some  modified 
form  of  Episcopalian  government  which  would  enable  the  bulk  of 
the  Pui-itan  party  to  remain  within  the  Church.  A  large  part  of 
the  existing  clergy,  indeed,  were  Independents,  and  for  these  no 
compromise  with  r^piscopacy  was  possible ;  but  tfae  greater  num- 
ber were  moderate  Presbyterians,  who  were  ready, "  for  fesr  of 
worse,"  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  of  Church  government  as  Arch- 
bishop Usher  had  proposed  (a  plan  in  which  the  bishop  was  only 
the  president  of  a  diocesan  board  of  presbyters),  and  to  accept  the 
Liturgy  with  a  few  amendments  ana  the  omission  of  the  "  sapcr- 
etitiouB  practices."  It  was  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind  that  the 
King  himself  leaned  at  the  beginning,  and  a  Royal  proclamation 
declared  his  approval  of  the  Puritan  demands;  but  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  turn  this  proclamation  into  law  was 
foiled  by  the  opposition  of  Hyde,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  Confer- 
ence, The  ejected  Episcopalian  clergy  who  still  remained  alive 
entered  again  into  their  livings,  the  bishops  returned  to  their  sees, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention-Parliament  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  tide  of  loyalty  had, 
in  fact,  been  rising  fast  during  its  session,  and  the  influence  of  this 
was  seen  in  one  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  Convention  itsel£ 
The  bodies  of  Cromn^ell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were  torn  by  its 
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ori3er  from  their  eraves  and  hang  on  ^bbetfl.  at  Tyburn,  while 
those  of  Pym  and  Blake  wei'e  oast  out  oi  WeatmiiiBter  Abbey  into 
St  Mai^aiet'B  chuioh-yard.  But  in  the  eleotiona  for  the  new  Par' 
liament  the  zeal  for  Church  and  King  swept  all  hope  of  moderation 
and  compromiae  before  it.  The  new  members  were  tor  the  most 
part  yonng^  men,  and  "  the  most  profane,  swearino;  fellows,"  wrote 
a  Puritan,  Roger  Pepys,"  tliat  ever  I  heard  in  my  life."  The  Pre»* 
byterians  sank  to  a  bandful  of  fifty  membera.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Parliament  far  outian  that  of  Clarendon  himself  Though  it  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  the  Convention,  it  could  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  assent  lio  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Commons  pressed  for  the 
prosecution  of  Vane.  Vane  was  protected  alike  by  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Convention  that,  ereo  if 
convicted  of  treason,  he  would  not  sufier  him  tobebronght  to  the 
block.  But  he  was  now  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason 
against  a  King  "kept  oat  of  his  Royal  authority  by  trmtors  and 
rebels,"  and  his  spirited  defense  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  execu- 
tion. "  He  ia  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,"  Charles  wrote  with 
characteristic  coolness,  "if  we  can  safely  put  him  out  of  the  way." 
But  the  new  members  were  yet  better  Churchmen  than  loyaliats. 
A  common  suffering  liad  thrown  the  gentry  and  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  together,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  country 
squires  were  zealous  for  the  Church,  At  the  opening  of  their  ses- 
sion they  ordered  every  member  to  receive  the  communion,  and 
the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  solemnly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  l^shops  were  reatored  to 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  conference  at  the  Savoy 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  broke  up  in  anger, 
and  the  few  alterations  mode  in  the  Liturgy  were  made  wiWi  a 
view  to  disgust  rather  than  to  conciliate  the  Puritan  party.  The 
strongholds  of  this  party  were  the  corporations  of  the  boronghs ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  from  these  by  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  which  required  a  reception  of  the  commnnion 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  renunciation  of 
the  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  that  it  wan  unlawful 
on  any  gronuds  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  before  admis- 
sion to  municipal  ofiices.  A  more  deadly  blow  was  dealt  at  the 
Puritans  in  the  renewal  of  the  Aot  of  Uniformity.  Not  only  was 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  Prayer-book  only,  enforced  in 
all  pubtio  worship,  but  an  nnfeigned  consent  and  assent  was  de- 
manded from  every  minister  of  the  Church  to  all  which  was  con- 
tained in  it;  while,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  all  ot^ 
dere  save  those  conferred  bv  the  hands  of  biahopa  were  legally  dis- 
allowed. It  was  in  vain  that  Ashley  opposed  the  bill  fiercely  in 
the  Lords,  and  that  even  Clarendon,  who  felt  that  the  King's  word 
was  at  stake,  pressed  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  the  Crown 
to  grant  dispensations  fram  its  provisions.  Charles,  whose  aim 
was  to  procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics  by  allowing  the  Pres- 
byterians to  feel  the  pressure  of  persecution,  assented  to  the  bill, 
while  he  promised  to  inspend  its  execntion  by  the  exercise  of  hie 
prerogative. 
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l^e  bishops,  however,  were  nsolnto  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day — the  last  day  allowed  for  oompliaiioe  with 
its  raqairements — nearly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars,  or  abont 
a  fifth  of  the  English  clergy,  were  driven  from  their  parishes  as 
Nonconformists.  No  such  sweeping  change  in  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Church  had  ever  been  seen  before.  The  changes  of  the  Ref- 
mnation  had  been  brought  about  with  little  change  in  the  clergy 
itselC  Even  the  severities  of  the  High  Commission  under  Eliza- 
beth ended  in  the  expulsion  of  a  few  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone 
zealously  to  work  in  emptying  Puritan  pulpits,  his  seal  had  been 
to  *  great  extent  foiled  by  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  bv  the 
growth  of  Fnritan  sentiment  in  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A  far 
wider  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War;  but  the 
change  had  been  gradual,  and  had  been  wrought  for  the  most 
part  on  political  or  moral  rather  than  on  religious  grounds.  The 
parsons  expelled  were  expelled  as  Royalists,  or  as  unfitted  for 
their  office  oy  idleness  or  vice  or  inabilityto  preach.  The  change 
wrought  by  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  distinctly  religious 
change,  and  it  was  a  change  which  in  its  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness stood  utterly  alone.  The  rectors  and  vicars  who  were  driven 
out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active  of  their  order.  The 
balk  of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  wei-e  in  their 
hands.  They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clergy,  as  the 
London  clergy  stood  ingenerat  repute  at  the  bead  of  their  class 
throughout  England.  They  occupied  the  higher  posts  at  the  two 
Universities.  No  English  divine,  save  Jeremy  Taylor,  rivaled 
Howe  as  a  preacher.  No  parson  was  so  renowned  a  controver- 
Bialist,  or  so  indefatigable  a  pariah  priest,  as  Baxter.  And  behind 
these  men  stood  a  finh  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clei^,  men  whose 
zeal  and  labor  had  diffused  throughout  the  country  a  greater  ap- 

Eiatance  of  piety  and  religion  than  it  had  ever  displayed  before, 
at  the  expulsion  of  these  men  was  far  more  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland than  the  loss  of  their  individual  services.  It  was  the  definite 
expulsion  of  a  great  party  which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
had  played  the  most  active  and  popular  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Chnrcb.  It  was  the  close  of  an  efibrt  which  bad  been  going  on 
ever  sinoe  Elizabeth's  accession  to  bring  the  English  Communion 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Reformed  Communions  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  into  greater  harmony  with  the  religions  instincts  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  Church  of  England  sto(^  from  that  moment 
isolated  and  alone  among  all  the  Churches  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  Reformation  had  severed  it  irretrievably  from  Uiose  which 
still  clung  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papacy.  By  its  rejection  of  all 
bat  episcopal  orders,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  severed  it  as  irretriev- 
ably from  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Reformed.  And  while  thus  cut  off  from  alt  healthy 
religious  communion  with  the  world  without,  it  sank  into  immo- 
bility within.  "With  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  all 
change,  all  efforts  after  reform,  all  national  development,  suddenly 
sloped.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Episcopal  Church  hae  been 
nnahle  to  meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  its  adherents  by  any 
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modification  of  its  government  or  its  worship.  It  stands  alone 
among  all  the  religions  bodies  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  fail- 
ure through  tvo  hundred  ^ears  to  devise  a  single  new  service  of 
prayer  or  of  praise.  But  if  tho  isenes  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
have  been  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  English  Church,  tbey 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  reun- 
ions liberty.  At  the  R«storadoa  religious  freedom  seemed  ^ain 
to  have  been  lost.  Only  the  Indepeadents  and  a  few  despised 
sects,  such  as  the  Quakers,  upheld  the  right  of  every  man  to  viat- 
ship  Grod  according  to  the  bidding  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Puritan  party,  with  the  Presbyterians  at  its 
head,  were  at  one  with  their  opponents  in  desiring  a  uniforraity  of 
worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  the  land ;  and  had  the  two 
great  parties  within  the  Church  held  together,  their  weight  would 
have  been  almost  irresistible.  Fortunately  the  great  severance 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  drove  out  the  Presbyterians  from  the 
Church  to  which  they  clun^,  and  forced  them  into  a.  general  union 
with  sects  which  they  had  hated  till  then  almost  as  bitterly  ae  the 
bishops  themselves.  A  common  persecution  soon  blended  the 
Xonconformists  into  one.  Persecution  broke  down  before  tbe  num-  { 
bers,  the  wealth,  and  the  political  weight  of  the  new  sectarians; 
and  the  Church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  found  it&elf  con- 
fronted with  aa  organized  body  of  Dissenters  without  its  pale. 
Tbe  impossibility  of  crushinR  such  a  body  as  this  wrested  from 
English  statesmen  the  first  legal  reoognitiou  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Toleration  Act ;  their  rapid  growth  in  later  times  has 
by  degrees  stripped  the  Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  it  enjoyed  as  a  religious  body,  and  now  threatens  what 
remains  of  its  official  connection  with  tne  State.  With  these  re- 
moter consequences,  however,  we  are  not  as  yet  concerned.  It  is 
enough  to  note  here  that  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  ei- 
puhion  of  the  Puritan  clergy  a  new  element  in  our  religions  and 
political  history — the  element  of  Dissent,  the  influence  of  the  Non- 
conformist Churches — comes  first  into  play. 

The  immediate  effect  of  tbeir  expulsion  on  the  Puritans  was  to 
beget  a  feeling  of  despair.  Many  were  for  retiring  to  Holland; 
others  proposed  fiight  to  New  England  and  tbe  American  colonies. 
Charles,  however,  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  them  in  carrying  oat 
his  schemes  for  a  toleration  of  the  Catholics ;  and  fresh  hopes  of 
protection  were  raised  by  a  Royal  proclamation,  which  expressed 
the  King's  wish  to  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  "  those 
who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto, 
through  scruple  and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  mod- 
estly and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
way."  Charles  promised  to  bring  a  measure  to  this  effect  before 
Parliament  in  its  coming  session.  The  bill  which  was  thns  intro- 
duced would  have  enabled  the  King  to  dispense,  not  only  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Actof  Uniformity,  but  with  all  laws  and  statutes 
enforcing  conformity  in  worship  or  imposing  religious  tests.  Its 
aim  was  so  obvious,  and  its  unconstitutional  character  so  clear, 
that  even  the  Nonconformists  withdrew  from  supporting  it ;  and 
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Ashler  alone  among:  the  Puritan  leaders  undertook  its  defense. 
The  tareatening  attitude  of  the  Commoas  soon  forced  the  King  to 
withdraw  it ;  bat  the  temper  of  the  Chnrch  was  now  roused,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  NoncoDformista  was  embittered  by  snspicions  of 
the  King's  secret  designs.  The  Houses  extorted  from  Charles  a 
proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  by 
their  CoDventicle  Act  of  the  following  year  they  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  transportation  all  meetings  of  more  than  five 
persons  for  any  religious  worship  but  that  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
The  Five-Mile  Act,  a  year  later,  completed  the  code  of  persecution. 
By  its  provisions  every  clergyman  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  waa  called  on  to  Bwear  that  he  held  it  un- 
lawful under  any  pretext  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  and 
that  he  would  at  no  time  "endeavor  any  alteration  of  government 
in  Church  or  State,"  In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  forbidden  to  go 
within  five  miles  of  any  borough,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had 
been  wont  to  minister.  As  the  main  body  of  the  Nonconformists 
belonged  to  the  city  and  trading  classes,  the  effect  of  this  measnre 
was  to  rob  them  of  any  religious  teaching  at  all.  But  the  tide  of 
reltgioas  intolerance  was  now  slowly  ebbmg,  and  a  motion  to  im- 
pose the  oath  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  on  ever^  person  in  the  nation 
was  rejected  in  the  same  session  by  a  majority  of  six.  The  sufier- 
iogs  of  the  Nonconformists  indeed  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  The  thirst  for  revenge,  whioh  had  been 
roDsed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians  in  their  hour  of  tri- 
umph, was  satisfied  by  their  humiliation  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
lite  sight  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen  driven  from  their  homes 
and  their  fiooks,  of  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  the  constables, 
of  preachers  set  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  in  the  dock, 
of  jails  crammed  with  honest  entbusinsts  whose  piety  was  their 
only  crime,  pleaded  more  eloquently  for  toleration  than  all  the 
reasoning  in  the  world.  We  have  a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  per- 
Kcation  from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  effect  on  a  single 
sect.  The  Quakers  had  excited  alarm  by  their  extravagances  of 
manner,  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths;  ana  a  special 
Act  was  passed  for  their  repression.  They  were  one  of  the  smnll- 
CBt  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  but  more  than  four  thousand 
were  soon  in  prison,  and  of  these  five  hundred  were  imprisoned  in 
London  alone.  Large  as  it  was,  the  number  rapidly  increased ; 
and  the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  twelve  years  later,  set 
free  twelve  thousand  Qnakera  who  had  found  thiir  way  to  the 
jails.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  expelled  clergy,  one  of  their  own 
number,  Richard  Baxter,  has  given  us  an  account.  "Many  hun- 
<lrcds  of  these,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  house  nor 
bread.  .  . .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small 
niaintenanoe,  to  help  them  out  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them 
there.  Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible,  they  could  hardly 
live;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown-bread  and  Vater,  many 
had  but  eight  or  ten  ponnds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that 
a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks' 
time;  thoir  allowance  conid  scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese. 
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One  went  to  ploT  Six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day.  An- 
other was  forced  to  cat  tobacco  for  a  livelihood."  But  poverty 
was  the  least  of  their  sufferings.  They  were  jeered  at  by  the  play- 
ers. They  were  hooted  through  the  streets  by  the  mob.  "  Many 
of  the  ministers,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry  after  they 
had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  woald  hear  them  in 
fields  and  private  houses,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into 
jails,  where  many  of  them  perished."  They  were  ezcommanicated 
in  the  Bishops'  Court,  or  fined  for  non-attendance  at  church ;  and 
a  crowd  of  informers  grew  up  who  made  a  trade  of  detecting  the 
meetings  they  held  at  midnight  AlLeyn,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  "  Alarm  to  the  Unoonverted,"  died  at  thirty-sir  from  the 
sufferings  he  endured  in  Taunton  Jail.  Vavasour  Foweil,  the 
apostle  of  Wales,  spent  the  eleven  years  whioh  followed  the  Res- 
toration in  prisons  at  Shrewsbury,  Southsea,  and  Cardiff,  till  he 
perished  in  the  Fleet.  John  Bunyan  was  for  twelve  years  a  pris- 
oner at  Bedford. 

We  have  already  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeling  in 
which  the  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spenL  From  his  childhood 
he  heard  heavenly  voices,  and  saw  visions  of  heaven ;  from  bis 
childhood,  too, be  had  been  wrestling  with  an  oveipowering  sense 
of  sin,  which  sicknesB  and  repeated  escapes  from  death  did  much 
to  deepen  as  he  grew  up.  But  in  spite  of  Ris  self-reproaches,  his 
life  was  a  religious  one;  and  the  parity  and  sobriety  of  his  youth 
was  shown  by  his  admission  at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
"  New  Model."  Two  years  later  the  war  was  over,  and  Bunyan 
found  himself  married  before  he  was  twenty  to  a  "  godly  "  wife, 
as  young  and  aa  poor  as  himself.  So  poor  were  the  young  couple 
that  they  could  hardly  muster  a  spoon  and  a  plate  between  tbem; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  home  deepened,  perhaps,  the  gloom  of  the 
young  tinker's  restlessnesB  and  religious  depression.  His  vife  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  him,  teaching  him  again  to  read  and 
write,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  school-learning,  and  reading  with 
him  in  two  little  "  godly  "  books  which  formed  his  library.  But  the 
darkness  only  gathered  the  thicker  around  his  imaginative  soul. 
"  I  walked,"  he  tells  us  of  this  time,  "  to  a  neigbbonng  town,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  luid  feU  into  a  very  deep 
pause  about  the  most  feariiil  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  and 
afler  long  musing  I  lift«d  up  my  head ;  but  methought  I  saw  as 
if  the  sun  that  shmetb  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me  light, 
and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  and  tiles  upon  the  houses 
did  band  themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they  all  com- 
bined together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  aMiorred  of 
them,  and  wept  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  unned  against 
the  Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I !  for 
they  stood  fast  and  kept  their  station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost," 
At  last,  after  more  than  two  years  of  this  struggle,  the  darkness 
broke.  Builyan  felt  himself  "  converted,"  and  freed  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  sin.  He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal 
post  of  minister  in  the  congregation,  Hs  preaching  even  under  the 
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Protectorate  me  illegal,  and  "  gave  great  offense,"  he  tella  us, "  to 
the  doctore  SDd  priests  of  that  county ,"  bat  he  persisted  with  lit- 
de  real  moleetation  until  the  Restoration.  Six  months  after  the 
King's  return  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  Jail  on  a  charge  of 
preaching  in  unlicensed  conventicles ;  and  his  refusal  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  preaching  kept  him  there  eleven  years.  The  jail 
vaa  crowded  with  prisoners  tike  himself,  and  among  them  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry,  sapporting  himself  by  making  tagged  thread 
laces,  and  finding  some  comfort  in  the  Bible,  the  "  l£ok  of  Mar- 
tyrs," and  the  writing  materials  which  he  was  suffered  to  have 
with  him  in  his  prison.  But  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life — his  age 
was  thirty-two  when  he  waa  imprisoned — and  the  inactivity  and 
severance  from  his  wife  and  little  children  was  hard  to  bear.  "  The 
parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children,"  he  says  in  words  of  sim- 
ple pathos,  "  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of 
the  fleah  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  becanae  I  am  some- 
what too  fond  of  those  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should 
have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and 
wants  that  niy  poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken 
from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  all  besides.  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships!  thought 
my  poor  blind  one  might  go  nnder  wonld  break  my  heart  to  pieces, 
*  Poor  child,'  thought  I, '  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  lor  thy 
portion  in  this  world  1  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  can 
not  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  uponthee.'"  But  suffei"- 
ing  could  not  break  his  purpose,  and  Bunyan  found  compensation 
for  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  prison  in  the  wonderfnl  activity  of 
his  pen.  Tracts,  controversial  treatises,  poems,  meditations,  his 
"  Grace  Abounding,"  and  his  "  Holy  City,"  followed  each  other  in 
quick  snooession.  It  was  in  his  jail  that  he  wrote  the  first  and 
greatest  part  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  no  book  do  we  see 
more  clearly  the  new  imaginative  force  which  had  been  given  to 
the  common  life  of  Englishmen  by  their  study  of  the  Bible.  Its 
English  is  the  simplest  and  the  homeliest  English  which  has  ever 
been  nsed  by  any  great  English  writer;  but  it  is  the  English  of 
the  Bible.  The  im^es  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  are  the  images 
of  prophet  and  evangelist;  it  borrows  for  its  tenderer  outbursts 
the  very  verse  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  pictures  the  Heavenly  City 
in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  so  completely  has  the  Bible 
become  Bunyau's  life  that  one  feels  its  phrases  as  the  natural  ez- 

Eression  of  his  thoughts.  He  has  lived  in  the  Bible  till  its  words 
ave  become  his  own.  He  has  lived  among  its  visions  and  voices 
of  heaven  till  all  sense  of  possible  unreality  has  died  awa^.  He 
tells  his  tale  with  such  a  perfect  naturalness  that  allegones  be- 
come living  things,  that  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  Doubting  Cas- 
tle are  as  real  to  us  aa  plaoee  we  see  every  day,  that  we  know  Mr, 
Legality  and  Hr.  Worldly  Wiseman  as  if  we  had  met  them  in  the 
street.  It  is  in  this  amazing  reality  of  impersonation  that  Bun- 
yau's imaginative  genius  specially  displays  itself  But  this  is  far 
from  being  his  only  exoellence.    In  its  range,  in  its  directness,  in 
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its  simple  grace,  in  the  esse  ivith  vMeh  it  changes  from  living 
dialogue  to  dramatic  action,  fi-om  simple  pathoa  to  passionate  ear- 
nestnesSj'in  the  sabtle  and  delicate  fancy  which  often  Enffases  itt 
childlike  words,  in  its  playful  humor,  its  bold  chaTacter-painting, 
in  the  even  and  balanced  power  which  passes  without  effort  frmn 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land  "  where  the  Shining 
Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  on  the  bordera  of  Heaven,^ 
in  its  sunny  kindliness,  unbroken  by  one  bitter  word,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress'' is  among  the  noblest  of  English  poems.  For  if  Puri- 
tanism had  first  discovered  the  poetry  which  contact  with  the  apir^ 
itnal  world  awakes  in  the  meanest  souls,  Bunyan  was  the  first  of 
the  Puritans  who  revealed  this  poetry  to  the  outer  world.  The 
journey  of  Christian  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Heaven- 
ly City  is  simply  a  record  of  the  life  of  such  s  Puritan  br  Bunyan 
himself,  seen  tnrongh  an  imaginative  haze  of  spiritual  idealism  ia 
which  its  commonest  incidents  are  heightened  and  glorified.  He 
is  himself  the  Pilgrim  who  files  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  who 
climbs  the  hill  Difficulty,  who  faces  Apo1lTOD,who  sees  his  loved 
ones  cross  the  river  of  Death  toward  the  Heavenly  City,aud  how, 
because  "the  hill  on  which  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds,  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region  of  the  air, 
sweetly  talking  as  they  went." 

The  populanty  which  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  enjoyed  from 
the  first  proves  that  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  English  peo- 
ple were  still  mainly  Puritan.  Before  Bunyan's  death  in  1688  ten 
editions  of  the  book  had  already  been  sold,  and  thongh  even  Cow- 

[ler  hardly  dared  to  quote  it  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer  in  the  po- 
ite  worid  of  bis  day,  its  favor  amone  the  middle  classes  and  the 
poor  has  grown  steadily  from  its  author's  day  to  our  own.  It  ia 
probably  the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  En- 
glish books.  But  the  inner  current  of  the  national  life  had  little 
relation  to  the  outer  history  of  the  Restoration.  While  Bnnyan 
was  lying  in  Bedford  Jail,  and  the  Church  was  carrying  on  ita  hit- 
ter persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  England  was  plunging  into 
a  series  of  hnmiliations  and  losses  without  example  in  her  history. 
The  fatal  strife  with  Holland,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  wis- 
dom ofCromwell,  was  renewed.  The  quarrel  ofthe  Dutch  and  En- 
glish merchants  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  both  sought  a  monojv 
oly  of  the  trade  in  gold-dust  and  slaves,  was  fanned  by  the  ambi- 
tion ofthe  Duke  of  York,  and  by  the  resentment  of  Charles  him- 
self at  the  insults  he  had  Buffered  from  Holland  in  his  exile,  into  a 
war.  An  obstinate  battle  ofi' Lowestoft  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
English  fieet;  but  in  a  subsequent  encounter  with  De  Ruyter  off 
the  Korth  Foreland  Monk  and  hia  fieet  were  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  under  Prince  Rupert. 
"They  may  be  killed,"  said  De  Witt,  "but  they  can  not  be  con- 
quered ;"  and  the  saying  was  as  true  of  one  side  as  of  the  other. 
A  third  battle,  as  hard-fought  as  its  predecessors,  ended  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English,  and  their  fieet  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, burning  ships  and  towns.  But  the  thought  of  triumph  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  terrible  calamities  which  fell  on  the  capitftL 
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Id  six  monthB  a  bondred  thonsand  Londoners  died  of  the  Plagne 
which  broke  out  in  its  crowded  streets ;  and  the  Plf^ne  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fire,  which,  beginBing  near  Fiah  Street,  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  ashes  fram  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  Thirteen 
hundred  hoases  and  ninety  churches  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
merchandise  and  property  was  beyond  count.  The  Treasury  was 
empty,  and  neither  snips  nor  forts  were  manned,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames 
to  Graveeend,  forced  the  boom  which  protected  the  Medway, 
bnmed  three  men-of-war  which  lay  anchored  in  the  river,  and  for 
tiL  weeks  sailed  proudly  along  the  southern  coast,  the  maatei-s  of 
the  Channel. 


BeeUon  IIL-CbarlM  th«  Second.    16ST-1673. 

[Authorilia. — To  Barset,  Kennet,  and  Ibe  other  sotborities  montioned  for  the 
praeeding  period,  we  nuj'  add  tlie  Hemoira  of  Sir  'William  Temple,  with  Lord  Mb<- 
oudaj's  well-knonn  Easaj  on  that  ittteuaaa,  Batethy'a  Memoin,  and  the  waika 
:^  Andrew  Marrell.  The  "  Usmoira  of  the  Coant  de  Gminmonl,"  bj  Anthony 
Hamilron,  pje  a  witty  and  ameging  pictore  of  the  life  of  the  Count  and  of  Charles 
himself.  Liogard  becoinea  of  high  importance  during  ihij  and  the  IbUowiag  period 
(rom  the  original  nulsriab  he  hi4  naed,  and  from  hia  clear  and  difpaiaioDBte  itate- 
nwnt  of  the  CkthoUe  lide  of  the  qnettion.  Se«,  too,  for  this  the  account  of  James 
hinuelf  En  Macpbenon'a  "Stale  Papen."  Daliymple,  in  Ma  "Memoirs  of  Great 
Erilain  and  Ireland,"  wai  the  fint  to  discover  uie  real  aecret  of  the  necoti^ons 
wiLh  France  i  bat  all  preriotu  researches  bave  been  superseded  b;  thoie  of  H.  Mi- 
gnet,  whose  "  N^godations  relativea  b  U  succession  d'Eapagne  (Paris,  1SS6)  is 
indi^etmble  fbr  a  real  knowledge  of  Ihia  and  the  following  period.] 


The  thnnder  of  the  Dutch  gnns  in  theMedway  and  the  Thames 
awoke  England  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its  degradation.  The  dream 
of  loyalty  was  over.  "  Every  body  nowadays,"  Pepys  tells  us, 
"reflect  upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things  ho  did, 
and  made  all  the  neighbor  princes  fear  him."  But  Olivers  succes- 
sor was  coolly  watching  this  shame  and  discontent  of  his  people 
with  the  one  aim  of  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Cftiarles 
the  Second  the  degradation  of  England  was  only  a  move  in  the  po- 
litical game  which  he  was  playing,  a  game  played  with  so  consum- 
mate a  secrecy  and  skill  tnat  it  deceived  not  only  the  closest  ob- 
Fwrvers  of  bis  own  day  bnt  still  misleads  historians  of  ours.  What 
lis  subjects  saw  in  their  King  was  a  pleasant,  brown-faced  gentle- 
man, playing  with  his  spaniels  or  drawing  caricatures  of  bis  minis- 
ters, or  flinging  cakes  to  the  vater-fowt  in  the  park.  To  all  outer 
seeming  Charles  was  the  most  consummate  of  idlers.  "  He  delight- 
ed," says  one  of  his  courtiers,  "in  a  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure 
called  sauntering."  The  business-like  Pepys  soon  discovered  that 
"  the  King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very  sight 
or  thoQghts  of  bnsinesa."  He  onljr  laughed  when  Tom  Eilligrew 
frankly  told  him  that,  badly  as  thmgs  were  going,  there  was  one 
man  whose  emplD]rment  would  soon  set  them  right,  "  and  this  is 
one  Charles  Stnart,who  now  spends  his  time  in  employing  his  lips 
about  the  Court,  and  hath  no  other  employment.**    "niat  Charles 
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had  great  nataml  parts  no  one  doubted.  Is  his  eaiiier  da^a  of  de- 
feat and  danger  be  ehowed  a  oool  ooange  and  preaenoe  of  miad 
which  never  lailed  him  in  the  many  perilous  moments  of  his  reign. 
His  temper  was  pleasant  and  social,  his  manners  perfect,  and  there 
was  a  careless  fi-eedom  and  courtesy  iu  his  address  which  won  over 
every  body  who  came  into  bis  presence.  His  education  indeed  bad 
been  so  grossly  neglected  that  he  could  hardly  read  a  plun  Latin 
book ;  but  his  natural  quickness  and  iutelligenoe  showed  Itself  in 
his  pursuit  of  chemistry  and  anatomy,and  in  the  interest  he  showed 
in  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  Kioyal  Society.  Like  Peter  the 
Great,  his  favorite  study  was  that  of  naval  architecture,  and  he 

fiiqued  himself  on  being  a  clever  ship-builder.  He  had  some  little 
□ve  too  for  art  and  poetry,  and  a  taste  for  music.  But  his  shrewd- 
ness  and  vivacity  showed  itself  most  iu  his  endless  talk.  He  wM 
foud  of  tellingstories,  and  he  told  them  with  a  good  deal  of  grace 
and  humor.  His  humor,  indeed,  never  forsook  him:  even  on  hu 
death-bed  he  turned  to  the  weeping  courtiers  around,  and  whispered 
an  apology  for  having  been  BO  unconscionabie  a  time  in  dying.  He 
held  his  own  fairly  with  the  wits  of  hie  Court,  and  bandied  repar- 
tees on  equal  terms  with  Sedley  or  Buckingham.  Even  Rochester 
in  his  merciless  epigram  was  forced  to  own  that  "  Charles  never 
said  a  foolish  thing."  He  had  inherited,  in  faot^his  grandfather's 
gift  of  pithy  sayings,  and  his  cynical  irony  often  gave  an  amusing 
turn  to  them.  When  his  brother,  the  most  unpopular  man  iu  En- 
gland, solemnly  warned  him  of  plots  against  his  life,  Charles  laugh- 
ingly bid  him  set  all  fear  aside.  "  They  will  never  liill  me,  James," 
he  said,  "to  make  you  king."  But  courage  and  wit  and  ability 
seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in  vain.  Charles  hated  busi- 
ness. He  gave  no  sign  of  ambition.  The  one  thing  he  seemed  io 
earnest  about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  with 
a  cynical  sbametessness  which  aroused  the  disgust  even  of  hia 
shameless  courtiers.  Mistress  followed  mistress,  and  tba  guilt  of 
a  troop  of  profligate  women  was  blazoned  to  the  world  by  the  gift 
of  titles  and  estates.  The  royal  bastards  were  set  among  English 
nobleei  The  Ducal  house  of  Grafton  springs  from  the  King's  adul- 
tery with  Barbara  Palmer,  whom  be  created  Duchess  of  Clevelaud. 
The  Dukes  of  St,  Albans  owe  their  origin  to  his  intrigue  withNell 
Gwyno,  a  player  and  a  courtesan.  Louise  de  Querouaille,  a  mia- 
trass  sent  by  France  to  win  him  to  its  interests,  became  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  ancestress  of  the  house  ofKichmoud.  An  earlier 
mistress,  Lucy  Walters,  had  made  him  father  in  younger  days  of 
the  boy  whom  ha  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Monmouth,  and  to 
whom  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  trace  their  line.  But  Charles  was 
far  from  being  content  with  these  recognized  mistresses,  or  with  a 
single  form  of  self-indulgence.  Gamhlmg  and  drinking  helped  to 
All  u^  the  vacant  moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy  with  his 
favorites  or  bet  at  Kewmarket.  Ko  thought  of  remorse  or  of 
shame  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind.  "He  could  not  think 
God  would  make  a  man  miserable,"  he  said  onoe,  "only  for  tak- 
ing a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  way."  From  shame  indeed  he  was 
shielded  by  his  cynical  disbelief  in  haman  virtue    Virtue  he  re* 
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guded'  eimplr  as  a  trick  by  irhich  olever  hypocrites  imposed 
upon  ibols.  Honor  among  men  seemed  to  him  as  mere  a  pretense 
u  oiiastit^  among  women.  Gratitude  he  had  none,  for  he  looked 
npon  self-intereBt  as  the  only  motive  of  men's  actions ;  and  thongh 
Kildiers  had  died  and  women  had  risked  their  lives  for  him,  ne 
"  loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him."  But  if  he 
felt  DO  {pralitade  for  benefits,  he  felt  no  resentment  for  wrongs. 
He  was  incaj»ble  either  of  love  or  of  hate.  The  only  feeling  he 
retained  for  his  fellow-men  was  that  of  an  amnsed  contempt. 

It  vas  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  real  danger 
to  liberty  conld  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  euoh  as 
Charles  the  Secwid.  £ut  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this 
Isy  half  the  King's  strength.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  taste  whatever 
for  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His 
shrewduese  laughed  his  grandfather's  theories  of  divine  right 
down  the  wind.  His  indolence  made  encb  a  personal  administra- 
tion as  that  which  his  father  delighted  in  burdensome  to  him :  he 
was  too  hnmorons  a  man  to  oare  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power, 
sod  too  good-natured  a  man  to  play  the  tyrant.  "He  told  Lord 
Essex,"  Bamet  says, "that  he  aid  not  visb  to  be  like  a  Grand 
Signior,  with  some  mates  abont  him,  and  bags  of  bowstrings  to 
strangle  men;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a  king  bo  long  as  a 
company  of  fellows  were  looking  into  his  actions,  and  examining 
his  ministers  as  well  as  his  accounts."  "A  king,"  he  thought, 
"who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his  ministers  called  to  an  ao- 
coant,  was  but  a  king  in  name."  In  other  words,  he  bad  no  set- 
tled plan  of  tyranny,liut  he  meant  [o  rule  as  independently  as  he 
could,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  he  was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his 
aim.  But  he  carried  it  ont  in  a  tentative,  irregular  fashion  which 
it  was  as  hard  to  detect  as  to  meet.  Whenever  there  was  any 
itrong  opposition  he  gave  way.  If  popular  feeling  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  he  dismissed  them.  If  it  protested 
im^ainst  his  declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  recalled  it.  If  it  cried 
for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  gave  it  victims  till 
the  &enzy  was  at  an  end.  It  was  easy  for  Charles  to  yield  and 
to  wait,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  pur- 
pose again  the  moment  the  pressure  was  over.  The  .one  fixed  re- 
solve which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the  King's  mind  was 
a  resolve  "  not  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again."  His  father  had 
fallen  throngb  a  quarrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he 
was  strong  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit.  He  treated 
the  Lords  with  an  easy  familianty  which  robbed  opposition  of  its 
serioQsness.  "Their  debates  amused  him,"  he  said  in  his  indolent 
way;  and  he  stood  chatting  before  the  fire  while  peer  after  peer 
poured  invectives  on  his  ministers,  and  laughed  lender  than  the 
rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed  his  coarsest  taunts  at  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Qneen.  Courtiers  were  intrusted  with  the  secret 
"  managefpent "  of  the  Commons :  obstinate  country  gentlemen 
were  brought  to  the  Royal  closet  to  kiss  the  King's  hand  and 
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listen  to  the  King's  pleasant  stories  of  his  escape  after  Woroester; 
and  yet  more  obstinato  country  gentlemen  were  bribed.  Where 
brib^  flattery,  and  management  failed,  Charles  vas  content  to 
yield  and  to  watt  till  Lis  time  came  again.  Meanwhile  he  went 
on  patiently  gathering  np  what  fragments  of  the  old  Royal  power 
still  snrvived,  and  availing  himselt  of  whatever  new  resoarces  of- 
fered themselves.  If  he  could  not  undo  what  Puritanism  had. 
done  in  England,  he  could  undo  its  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. Before  the  Civil  War  these  Idngdoms  had  served  as  nseful 
checks  on  English  liberty,  and  by  simply  regarding  the  Union 
which  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Protector  had  brought  about 
as  a  nullity  in  law,  it  was  possible  they  might  become  cheoka 
again.  In  his  undoing  the  Union,  Charles  was  supported  by  Clsr* 
endon  and  the  Constitational  loyalists,  partly  from  sheer  abhor- 
rence of  changes  wrought  by  their  political  opponents,  and  partly 
from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  would  form  a 
part^  in  the  English  Parliament  which  would  always  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  In  both  the  lesser  kingdoms,  too,  a  meas- 
ure which  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  their  independence  was 
for  the  moment  popular.  But  the  results  of  this  step  were  quick 
in  developing  themselves.  In  Scotland  the  Covenant  was  at  once 
abolished.  The  new  Scotch  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  which  soon 
won  the  name  of  the  Drunken  Parliament,  outdid  the  wildest  loy- 
alty of  the  English  Cavaliers  by  annulling  in  a  single  Act  all  the 
proceedings  ot  its  predecessors  during  the  last  eight-nnd-twentr 
rears.  By  this  measure  the  whole  Church  system  of  Scotland  fell 
legally  to  the  ground.  The  General  Afisemnlv  had  already  been 
prohibited  from  meeting  by  Cromwell ;  the  kirk-sessione  and  min- 
isters' synods  were  now  suspended.  The  bishops  were  again  re- 
stored to  their  spiritual  pre-eminence,  and  to  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. An  iniquitous  trial  sent  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  only  noble 
strong  euough  to  oppose  the  Royal  will,  to  the  block.  The  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  to  a  knot  of  profiigate  statesmen,  who  were 
directed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unscmpu- 
louB  of  the  King's  ministers;  and  their  policy  was  steadily  direct- 
ed to  the  two  purposes  of  humbling  Presbyterianism — as  the  force 
which  could  alone  restore  Scotland  to  freedom,  and  enable  her  to 
lend  aid  as  before  to  English  liberty  in  any  struggle  with  the 
Crown — and  of  r^ing  a  Royal  army,  which  might  be  ready  in 
case  of  trial  to  march  over  the  border  to  the  King's  support,  In 
Ireland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the  nishops  to 
their  sees ;  but  whatever  wish  Charles  may  have  had  to  restore 
the  balance  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power  to  the 
Crown  was  baffled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Protestant 
settlers  to  any  plans  for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell. 
Five  years  of  nitter  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  loyalista 
and  the  new  occupants  left  the  Protestant  ascendency  unimpaired ; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  nominal  surrender  of  one  third  of  the  confiscated 
estates  to  their  old  pcwsessors,  hardly  a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land 
in  the  island  remained  in  Catholic  holding.  The  daigis  of  the 
Buke  of  Ormond,  too,  made  it  necessary  to  leave  the  government 
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\a  bis  bands,  and  Ormood's  loyalty  vaa  too  moderate  and  consti- 
tational  to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the  schemes  of  absolute  rale  which 
under  Tyrconnell  played  bo  great  a  part  in  the  next  reign.  But 
the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  from  England  was  in  itself  a 
gain  to  the  Royal  authority ;  and  Charles  turned  quietly  to  the 
bnihjing  np  of  a  Royal  army  at  home.  A  standing  army  had  be- 
come BO  hateful  a  thing  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  above  all 
to  the  Royalists  whom  tbe  New  Model  had  trodden  under  ibot, 
that  it  was  impoBBible  to  propose  its  establishment.  But  in  the 
mind  of  both  the  Royal  brothers  their  father's  downfall  had  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  disciplined  force  which  would  have  tram- 
pled out  the  first  efibrta  of  national  resistance;  and  while  disband- 
ing tbe  New  Model,  Charles  availed  himself  of  the  alarm  created 
by  a  mad  rising  of  some  Fifth-Monarchy  men  in  London,  under  an 
Old  soldier  called  Venuer,  to  retain  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  ic 
his  service  under  the  name  of  his  gnards.  A  body  of  "  gentlemen 
of  qaality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excellently  clad,  mounted,  and  Oi^ 
dercd,"  was  thns  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  Royal  person ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  aronsed,  the  King  persisted, 
steadily  but  cautiously,  in  gradually  increasing  its  niimbere. 
Twenty  years  later  it  had  grown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  at  home, 
with  a  reserve  of  six  fine  regiments  abroad  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

But  Chaiies  was  too  quick-witted  a  man  to  believe,  as  bis  broth- 
er James  believed,  that  it  was  possible  to  break  down  English 
freedom  by  the  Royal  power  or  by  a  few  thousand  men  in  arms. 
It  was  still  less  possible  by  such  means  to  break  down,  as  he  wished 
to  break  down,  English  Protestantism.  In  heart,  whether  the  story 
of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  duringhis  exile  be  true  or  not, 
he  bad  long  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever  religious  feel- 
ing be  had  was  on  the  side  of  Catholicism ;  he  encouraged  conver- 
sions amon^  his  courtiers,  and  tbe  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  seek 
formal  admission  into  the  Roman  Church.  Bnt  his  feelings  were 
rather  political  than  religious.  He  saw  that  despotism  in  the  State 
could  hardly  co-exist  with  free  inquiry  and  free  action  in  matters 
of  the  conscience,  and  that  government,  in  bis  own  words,  **  was  a 
safer  and  easier  thing  where  the  authority  was  believed  infallible, 
and  the  faith  and  submission  of  the  people  were  iropliciL"  The 
difficulties  of  a  change  of  religion  probably  seemed  the  less  to  him 
that  he  had  long  lived  abroad,  where  the  sight  of  a  people  chang- 
ing its  belief  with  a  change  in  its  sovereign's  faith  was  not  a  very 
rare  one.  Bnt  though  be  counted  much  on  tbe  dissensions  between 
Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  two  years 
after  bis  accession  dispatched  a  secret  agent  to  Rome  to  arrange 
a  reconciliation  with  tno  Papacy,  he  saw  that  for  any  real  success 
in  his  political  or  religions  aims  he  must  seek  resources  elsewhere 
tlian  St  home.  At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power 
ID  Earope.  Its  young  King,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  avowed  him- 
self the  champion  of  CathoIiciBm  and  despotism  gainst  civil  and 
religions  liberty  throughout  the  world.    France  was  tbe  wealthiest 
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of  European  powers,  and  her  sabsidies  conld  free  Charles  from 
dependence  on  hia  Parliament.  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  French  Boldiera  conld  pat  down  any  resistance  -from 
English  patriotB.  The  aid  of  Lewis  conld  alono  realize  the  aims 
of  Charles,  and  Charles  was  freed  bv  natnre  from  soy  shame  or 
relnotance  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  ^d. 
The  price  was  that  of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spain. 
Robbed  of  its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revolt  of  the  ITnited 
Provinces  and  the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  IiiquUition,  by  the  aappression  of  civil  freedom, 
and  by  a  ruinons  financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  ceased 
to  threaten  Earope,bnt  herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  France. 
The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to  rob  it  of  the  Low  Coantnes ;  bnt  the 
presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders  was  equally  distasteful  to  En- 
gland and  to  Holland,  and  in  snch  a  contest  Spain  was  sure  of  the 
aid  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire.  For  some  years  Lewis 
contented  himself  with  perfecting  his  army,  and  preparing  by  skill- 
ful negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  against 
him  impossible.  TTib  first  success  in  England  was  in  the  marria,^ 
of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only  just  shaken  off  the  rale 
of  Spain,  was  really  dependent  upon  France ;  and  in  accepting  the 
hand  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  m  spite  of  the  protests  of  ^ain, 
Charles  announced  bis  adbeuon  to  the  alliance  of  Lewis.  Already 
English  opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered  around 
to  the  Spanish  sida  As  early  as  1661  the  London  mob  backed 
the  Spanish  embassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with 
the  embassador  of  France.  "  We  do  all  natarally  love  the  Span- 
ish," says  Pepys, "  and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dankirk, 
the  oneresult  of  Cromwell's  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  nation* 
al  irritation  to  ftenzy ;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  end  in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itselPa 
serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  Eud  either 
side  was  to  throw  the  other  on  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
to  build  up  a  league  which  would  check  France  in  its  aims ;  and 
yet  the  peace  which  could  alone  enable  Lewis  to  seize  Flanders 
by  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  disunited  was  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England 
to  a  hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  Houses, 
"  there  was  a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  "  in  the  Parliament  to 
show  the  joy  ofthe  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  ofa  fight  with -us." 
But  the  dexterons  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded  oy  tbe  skill 
with  which  Lewis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force  which  waa 
needfiil  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sndden  con- 
clusion of  peace  again  left  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatio  in- 
trignes. 

ui  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  nniversal,  but  it  took  a 
tnni  which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Kin^.  From  the 
moment  when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  m  the  Crown 
had  been  defeated  by  Clarendon's  stubborn  opposition,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Chancellor.    The  Presbyterian 
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part;,  represented  by  Ashley,  united  with  Arlington  and  the  min- 
iBten  vho  were  really  in  favor  of  Catholicbm  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  But  Claxendon  was  still  strong  in  the  aapport  of  the 
Uonse  of  Commons,  whose  Chnrohmanship  was  &a  resoluto  as  his 
own.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals  availed 
tfaemselvee  of  the  jealousy  of  the  merchant -class  to  drive  him 
against  hia  will  into  the  war  with  Holland ;  and  though  the  Chan- 
cellor BQCceeded  in  forcing  the  Five-Mite  Act  through  the  two 
HoDsea  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley^  protests,  the  calculations  of  hia 
eneoiiea  were  soon  verified.  The  failures  and  shame  of  the  war 
broke  the  anion  between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament ;  his  pride 
and  venality  had  made  him  nnpopalar  with  the  nation  at  targe ; 
and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment  enabled  Charies  to  gratify  nis 
long-hoarded  revenge  by  the  dismiseal  of  the  Chancellor  from  bis 
office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By  the  exile  of  Claren- 
don, the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and 
Kichotas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians, 
and  which  nnder  the  guidance  of  Aabley  had  struggled  in  vain 
for  toleration  agunst  the  Churchmen  and  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  Iront  of  afiairs.  The  religions  policy  of  Charles  liad  as 
yet  been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Cburehmanship  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  infiuence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pres- 
byterians as  a  body  to  accept  the  Royal "  iadalgence*'  at  the  price 
of  a  toleration  of  datholioism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  Parliamentary  statutes.  Bat  there  were  signs 
in  the  recent  condnct  of  tbe  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with 
the  Chanoellor  that  the  policy  of  perseoation  had  been  overdone. 
Charles  trusted  that  tbe  preBsure  put  on  tbe  Nonoonformiats  by 
the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five-Mile  Act  would  drive  them  to 
seek  relief  at  almost  any  coat,  and  he  again  proposed  a  general 
toleration.  He  looked  to  Ashley  and  his  party  for  support.  But 
their  temper  was  already  changed.  Instead  of  toleration,  they 
pressed  for  a  union  of  Protestants  which  would  have  utteriy  foiled 
the  King's  projects;  and  a  scheme  of  Protestant  comprehension, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  moderate  divines  on  Ijoth  aides — 
by  Tillotaon  and  StiUtngfleet  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
by  Manton  and  Baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Konoonformists-— was 
laid  by  the  new  Minister  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  its 
rejection  failed  to  faring  Ashley  and  hia  party  back  to  their  old 
position.  Iliey  were  still  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  "in  respect  the 
laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Romish  reli^on  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment.'* The  policy  of  the  Conncil  at  home  was  determined,  in- 
deed, by  the  look  of  public  afikirs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed 
OD  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  He  had 
secured  the  noD-interferenoe  of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
sfaared  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  monarchs  in  oase 
the  King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.    England,  as  he  believed, 
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w&»  held  Id  cbeck  by  Charles,  and  Holland  wfls  too  ezhansted  by 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  very  day  therefore  on 
which  the  treaty  vas  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  claims  on  the 
Low  Conntries ;  his  army  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  fall  of 
six  fortresses  without  resistance  left  Turenne  master  of  Flanders. 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed ;  bnt  it  conld  do  nothing 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswered 
Lewia  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  nentrality.  He 
offered  to  admit  England  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  wonld  assent  to  his  schemes  on 
the  Low  Conntries.  Charies  was  already,  in  fact,  engaged  in  secret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  bnt  the  projects  of  the  King  were  soon 
checked  by  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  the  at- 
titude of  his  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in- 
crease of  the  French  power  seemed  dsnji;erons  to  English  Protost- 
aotism.  Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  in  heart  he  was,  thoi)<rht 
more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  of  the  invariable 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to  keep  the  French 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewis, 
warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  by 
ofiera  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  Tn- 
renne, "  I  am  turning  over  in  my  head  things  that  arc  far  from 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  they 
may  cost."  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  'William 
Temple  to  the  Hu!;ue,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween E^land,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  had  o^red  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chspelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity  than  the  Ti-tple 
Alliance,  "  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  snys  Fepys, "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
"the Triple  Bond  he  broke."  In  form, indeed, the  Alliance  simplT 
bound  I^ewis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly ruined  his  plana.  It  brought  about  that  union  of  the  powers  of 
Euro^  asainst  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled;  but  the 
"Triple  Bond"  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
whion  at  last  saved  Europe^  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  CromwelL 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policy  of  a  leagne  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  a  secnnty  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  South.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  ^Hcd  the  pride  of  Lewis 
as  the  energy  and  sncccss  of  Holland.    That  "  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers"  (for  Lewis  applied  the  phmie  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  ehould  have  foiled  bis  plans  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  realization  "  stung  him,"  he  owned, "  to 
the  quick."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse 
a  sorer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  during  the  three  yeaT«  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
^break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  secaring 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  and  Spain.  His  diplomacy  wae  every 
where  snccesaful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  snccesBful  aa  with  En- 
gland. Charles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
BDccess  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  aeriouBly  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  resolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  France.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis 
his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  oflTensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  de- 
sired such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers.  His  ministers, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  brins;  over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Catholics 
in  heart  like  the  King ;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Dake 
of  York,  who  had  already  Beoretly  embraced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  realm.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  fonr  to  appl  v  to  Lewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose ;  and  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  French  embassador, "  of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerfnl  effects  in  the  execution  of  bis  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  eetablish- 
ing  his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  bis  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  bis  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Lewis  would  grant  him  a 
HUbddy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  the  year  1370  at  Dover  between  Charles  and 
his  sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  m  case  of  any 
dbturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  army  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  bnt  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  withont  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  in  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  anthor  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover.     Bnt 
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to  all  save  Arlicgtoii  and  Clifford  tlie  Sng's  obsnge  of  religion  or 
his  political  aimB  remained  utterly  unknovn.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  conaeDt  of  the  party  in  the  Royal  Coaucil 
which  represented  the  old  PresbyterianB,  of  Ashley  or  Lauderdale 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  it  vas 
possible  to  trick  them  into  approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by 
playing  on  their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  announcement  of  the  King's  Catholioism  was  therefore  d»- 
ferred;  and  a  series  of  mock  negotiations,  carried  on  through 
Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sham  treaty  which  was 
communicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley — a  treaty  which  enp- 
pressed  all  mention  of  the  religions  changes  or  of  the  promiae  of 
French  aid  in  bringing  them  about,  and  simply  stipulated  for  a 

i'oint  war  against  the  Dutch.  In  snch  a  war  there  waa  no  formal 
reach  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the  Triple  Alliance  only  provid- 
ed against  an  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and  Ashley  and 
his  collei^aes  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  1671  by  the  promise 
of  a  toleration  on  their  own  terms.  Charles,  in  Jact,  yielded  the 
point  to  which  he  had  hitherto  clang,  and,  as  Ashley  demanded, 
promised  that  no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgence. 
The  bargain  once  Struck,  and  his  ministers  ontwitted,  it  only  re- 
mained for  Charles  to  ontwit  his  Parliament.  A  large  aulMidy 
was  demanded  for  the  fieet,  under  tbe  pretext  of  upholding  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  subsidy  was  no  sooner  granted  than  the 
two  Houses  were  adjourned.  Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by 
closing  the  Exchequer,  and  suspending — under  Clifford's  advice — 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to 
the  public  Treasury,  llie  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among  half 
the  goldsmiths  of  London ;  but  it  was  followed  in  1673  by  one  yet 
more  startling — ^the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By  virtne  of  nis 
ecclesiastical  powers,  tbe  King  ordered  "  that  all  manner  of  penal 
laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical  against  whatever  sort  of  Noncon- 
formists or  recnsants  should  be  from  that  day  suspended,"  and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents  save  Catholics, who 
were  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  only  in  private  hoasea 
The  effect  of  the  Declaration  went  for  to  justify  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  (if  any  thing  could  justify  their  course)  in  the  bargain 
by  which  they  purchased  toleration.  Ministers  returned,  after 
years  of  banishment,  to  their  homes  and  their  flocka  Chapels 
were  reopened.  The  jails  were  emptied.  Bunyan  left  fait  prison 
at  Bedford ;  and  thousands  of  Quakers,  who  had  been  the  espeiMal 
objects  of  persecution,  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war  i^ainst  the  Dutch  on  the  part  of  both  England  and 
France;  and  the  success  of  the  Allies  seemed  at  first  complete. 
The  French  army  passed  the  Rhine,  overran  three  of  tbe  states 
without  opposition,  and  pushed  its  outposts  to  within  sight  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  only  oy  skill  and  de^>erate  course  that  the 
Dutch  ships  under  Be  Rayter  held  the  English  fleet  nnder  tbe 
Duke  of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  ooaat  of  Suffolk. 
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The  triumph  of  the  English  cabinet  was  shown  in  the  elevation  of 
both  its  parties.  Ashley  waa  made  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bary,  and  Clifford  became  Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  Dntoh  were 
saved  by  the  pride  with  which  Lewis  rejeoted  their  offers  of  sub- 
mission, and  by  the  approach  of  winter  which  suspended  his  opera- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  two  Courts  hung  for  success  on  the  chances 
of  a  rapid  surprise;  and  with  the  appointment  of  the  younv  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army  all  chance  of  a  sar- 
priso  was  over.  Young  as  he  was,  William  of  Oi'ange  at  once  dis- 
played the  cool  courage  and  tenacity  of  his  race,  "Do  yon  not 
see  your  country  is  lost?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hagua  "  There  is  a  sure  way 
never  to  see  it  lost,"  replied  William, "  and  that  is — to  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  unexpected  delay  forced  on  Charles  a  fresh  as- 
sembly of  the  Parliament;  for  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  nn- 
scrnpulously  procured  were  already  ezhansted,  while  the  closing 
of  the  Treasury  had  shaken  all  credit  and  I'endered  it  impossible 
to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mons, bat  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  distrnst.  The 
war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  they  left  alone.  What  overpowered  all 
other  feelings  waa  a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  and  religion  were  being  un- 
Bcmpnlonsly  betrayed.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
armed  foice  of  the  nation  waa  in  Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  believed  to  be  in  heart  a  Papist,  and  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fleet.  Catholics  had  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  force 
which  was  being  raised  for  the  war  in  Holland,  and  a  French  gen- 
eral, the  Count  of  Schomberg,  had  been  sent  to  take  command  of 
it.  Lady  Caatlemaine,  the  King's  mistress,  paraded  her  conversion ; 
and  doubts  were  fast  gatheriug  over  the  Protestantism  of  the  King. 
There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the  war  and 
the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot.  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from 
that  time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell  and  Cav- 
endish and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head — a  party  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  Konconformists,  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty 
to  guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  Declaration 
of  uidulgence,  however,  all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The 
Commons  resolved  "  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiafitical 
can  not  be  suspended  but  by  consent  of  Parliament,"  and  refused 
supplies  till  the  Declaration  waa  recalled.  The  King  yielded ;  but 
the  Declaration  waa  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Teat  Act  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  without  opposition,  which  required  from 
every  one  in  the  civil  and  military  employment  of  the  State  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration  against  trananb- 
Btantiatiori,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacrament  accordmg  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Clifford  at  once  counseled  resistance, 
and  Buckingham,  talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  Lon 
don,  bnt  Arlington  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  "gi'eat  plan' 
through  wns  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yield.     A  diaeoln- 
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tioQ  waB  tbe  Eing*s  odIt  resource,  but  in  the  temper  of  the  nation 
ft  new  Parliament  would  have  been  yet  more  violent  than  the 
present  one;  and  Charles  sallenly  gave  way.  No  measure  has 
ever  brought  abont  more  startling  results.  The  Duke  of  York 
owned  himnelf  a  Catholic,  and  resigued  his  office  as  Loi-d  High 
Admiral.  Tlirongs  of  excited  people  gathered  aronnd  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  house  at  the  news  that  Clif^rd,  too,  had  owned  to  be- 
ing a  Catholic,  and  had  laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their  resig- 
nation was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  army  and 
the  civil  service  of  the  Crown.  On  public  opinion  the  effect  was 
wonderful.  "I  dare  not  write  all  the  strange  talk  of  the  town," 
Bays  Evelyn,  The  resignatious  were  held  to  have  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dangers  which  the  Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  meet 
From  this  moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end,  "The 
King,"  Shaftesbury  said  bitterly, "  who  if  he  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  have  been  bom  a  private  gentleman  had  certainly  passed  for 
a  man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding,  and  well-natured,  bath 
now,  being  a  Pnnoe,  brought  his  affairs  to  that  pass  that  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  world,  mau  or  woman,  that  dares  rely  upon 
him  or  put  auy  confidence  in  his  word  or  friendship." 


SmUqu  IT,-DanbT.    1ST8-I878. 

\Avthtmtiat. — Aa  before.  Mr.  Christie's  "Life  of  fihaftesbniy,"  a  defeoH,  Mid 
1  some  respects  a  sacceseful  defbnse,  of  that  Bt&teimaD'B  earear,tluinn  a  frwhligbt 
D  tbe  policy  of  the  Whig  puij  duriiig  this  period.] 


The  one  man  in  England  on  whom  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
perfidy  fell  with  the  most  crushing  effect  was  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Throughout  bis  life  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued  him- 
self on  a  penetration  which  read  the  characters  of  men  around  him, 
and  on  a  political  instinct  which  discerned  every  coming  change. 
His  self-reliance  was  wonderfuL  In  mere  boyhood  he  saved  nis 
estate  from  the  greed  of  his  guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  per> 
sou  to  Noy,  who  was  then  Attomey-GeueraL  As  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Oxford  he  organized  a  rebellion  of  the  freshmen  against 
the  oppressive  customs  which  were  enforced  by  the  senior  men  of 
his  college,  and  succeeded  in  abolishing  them.  At  eighteen  be 
was  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  be  took  part  with  the  King ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  Buooesses  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause,  passed  to 
the  Parliament,  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and 
became  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  A  temporary  diagrace 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Protectorate  only  (jnickened  him  to  a 
restless  hatred  which  did  much  to  bring  about  its  fall.  We  have 
already  seen  bis  bitter  invectives  agwnst  the  dead  Protector,  his 
intrigues  with  Monk,  and  the  active  part  which  he  took,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  King's  recall.  Charles  reward- 
ed his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  with  promotion  to  a  foremost 
share  in  the  Royal  Councils.    Ashley  was  then  a  man  of  forty,  and 
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imder  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  &monB,  in  Dryden's  con- 
tcmptnoas  phrase,  as  "  the  londest  baa;pipe  of  the  squeaKing  train;" 
but  ne  was  no  sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  he  flung  himself 
into  the  debauchery  of  the  Court  with  an  ardor  which  surprised 
even  his  master.  "Yoa  are  the  wickedest  do^  in  England!" 
laughed  Charles  at  some  unscrupulous  jest  ot  his  councillor. 
"Of  a  aubiect,  sir,  I  believe  I  ami"  was  the  unabashed  repl^. 
But  the  debauchery  of  Ashley  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was,  id 
fact,  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  and  his  ill-health  rendered 
any  great  excess  impossible.  Men  soon  found  that  the  courtier 
who  lounged  in  Lady  Caatlem^ne's  boudoir,  or  drank  and  jested 
with  Sedtey  and  Bnckingham,  was  a  diligent  and  able  man  of 
business.  "He  is  a  man,"  says  the  puzzled  Pepys,  three  years 
fitter  the  Restoration,  "  of  great  business,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation  too."  His  rivals  were  as  envious  of  the  ease  and 
mastery  with  which  he  dealt  with  questions  of  finance,  as  of  the 
"nimble  wit"  which  won  the  favor  of  the  King,     Even  in  later 

Si&rs  his  industry  earned  the  grudging  praise  of  his  enemies. 
ryden  owned  thnt  as  Chancellor  he  wtis  swift  to  dispatch  and 
easy  of  access,"  and  wondered  at  the  restleBS  activity  which  "re- 
fased  bis  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest."  His  activity,  indeed,  was 
ibe  more  wonderful  that  his  health  was  utterly  broken.  An  acci- 
dent in  early  days  left  behind  it  an  abiding  weakness,  whose  traces 
were  seen  in  the  farrows  which  seared  his  long,  pale  face,  in  the 
feebleness  of  his  health,  and  the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  his 
pony  frame.  The  "  pigmy  body  "  seemed  "  fretted  to  decay  "  by 
the  "fiery  soul"  within  it.  But  pain  and  weakness  brought  with 
them  no  sourness  of  spirit,  Ashley  was  attacked  more  unscmpu- 
loQsIy  than  any  statesman  save  Walpole;  but  Burnet,  who  did  not 
love  him,  owns  that  he  was  never  bitter  or  angry  in  speaking  of 
his  assailants.  Even  the  wit  with  which  he  crushed  them  was 
commonly  good-humored.  "When  will  you  have  done  preach- 
ing?" a  bisbopmurmured  testily,  as  Shaftesbury  was  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Feers.  "  When  I  am  a  bishop,  my  lord !"  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashley  not  only  stood  high  among  his  contem- 
poraries from  his  wonderful  readiness  and  mdtistry,  but  he  stood 
far  above  them  in  his  ecom  of  personal  profit.  Even  Di7den, 
while  raking  together  evei^  fault  m  the  Chancellor,  owns  that  his 
hands  were  clean.  As  a  political  leader  his  position  was  to  mod- 
em eyes  odd  enough.  In  religion  he  was  at  best  a  Deist,  with 
some  fanciful  notions  that  "  after  death  onr  sonls  lived  in  stare," 
and  his  life  was  that  of  a  debauchee.  But,  Deist  and  debauchee 
as  he  was,  he  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyteiinn  and 
Nonconformist  party  in  the  Royal  Council.  He  was  the  steady 
Bud  vehement  advocate  of  toleration,  but  his  advocacy  was  based 
on  purely  political  grounds.  He  saw  that  persecution  would  fail 
to  bring  back  the  l^sseaters  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  effort  to 
recall  them  only  left  Protestants  disunited  and  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  But  in  the  temper  of  England  after  the  Restora- 
tion he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  toleration  save  from  the  policy 
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of  the  King.  Wit,  debauchery^,  rapidity  \a  the  dispatch  of  basi- 
ueas,  were  ail  used  to  keep  Charles  firm  in  his  plans  of  toleration, 
and  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  in  the  straggle  which  Ashley  car- 
ried on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  his  own  reasons  for  protect- 
ing Ashley  during  his  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  agamst  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  dissidents.  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  the  unscmpa- 
tous  ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Dutch  war  of  1664,  and  took  advantage  of  the  alien- 
ation of  the  Parliament  to  insure  his  fall.  Of  the  yet  more  un- 
Bcrnpulous  bargain  which  followed  we  have  already  spoken.  Ash- 
ley bought,  as  he  believed,  the  Declaration  of  Indnlgcnce,  tlie  re- 
lease of  the  imprisoned  Nonconformists,  and  freedom  of  worship 
for  all  dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a  consent  to  the  second  attack  on 
Holland ;  and  he  was  looked  on  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  min- 
ister most  responsible  both  for  the  measures  he  advised  and  the 
measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  But  while  facing  the  gath- 
ering storm  of  unpopularity,  Ashley  learned  in  a  moment  of  drunk- 
en confidence  the  secret  of  the  King's  religion.  He  owned  to  a 
friend  "his  trouble  at  the  black  cloud  which  was  gathering  over 
England ;"  bnt,  troubled  as  he  was,  he  still  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  use  Charles  for  his  own  purposes.  His  acceptance  of 
the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as 
his  violent  defense  of  the  war  on  opening  the  Parliament,  identi- 
fied him  yet  more  with  the  Royal  policy.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
if  we  credit  a  statement  of  doabtful  authority  in  itself,  bat  which 
squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  course,  that  he  learned  from 
Arlington  the  secret  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were 
BO,  or  whether  suspicion,  as  in  the  people  at  l&'i'gG,  deepened  into 
certainty,  Shaftesbury  saw  he  had  been  duped.  To  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  discovery  was  added  the  bitterness  of  having  aided  in 
schemes  which  he  abhoiTed.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid  and 
complete.  He  suddenly  pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  Alone  among  his  fellow-mtntsters  be  snp- 
ported  the  Test  Act  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  His  success 
m  displacing  James  and  Clifford,  and  in  creating  a  barrier  against 
any  future  Catholic  projects,  gave  him  hopes  of  revenging  the  de- 
ceit which  had  been  practiced  on  him  by  forcing  his  policy  on 
the  King.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  Charles  was  helpless.  He 
found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long  before,  alone  in  his 
realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses  Even  the  Nonconform  is  ts  deserted  him,  and  preferred 
persecution  to  the  support  of  his  plans.  The  dismissal  of  the  Cath- 
olic officers  made  the  employment  offeree,  if  he  ever  contemplated 
it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbed  him 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  at  last  roused  the  stubborn  eneigy  of  his  countrymen. 
The  t^rench  conquests  on  land  were  slowly  won  back,  and  at  eea 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seaman- 
ship of  De  Ruy  ter.     Nor  was  William  less  snecesef  ul  in  diplomacy 
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iban  ia  war.  The  Hoaso  of  Anstria  was  at  last  ronsed  to  action 
bv  tliu  danger  which  threateDed  Europe,  and  its  union  with  the 
Lnittd  Fruvinc«3  laid  the  foandation  of  the  Orand  Alliance. 
Shafteiibury  reisulved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Gountryparty 
in  the  Commons,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince 
KupertjWho  were  looked  upon  as  "great  Parliament  men,"  back 
to  the  Royal  CoanciL  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that 
Charles  ■attributed  the  dislike  wjiich  the  Commons  displayed  to 
the  war,  and  their  refusal  of  a  grant  pi  supplies  for  it  until  fresh 
religious  securities  were  devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that 
ao  address  was  presented  by  both  Houses  against  the  plan  of 
marrying  James  to  a  Catholic  princess,  Mary  of  Modena.  But 
the  projects  of  Shaftesbury  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  un< 
expected  act  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  Houses  were 
no  sooner  prorogued  in  November  than  the  Chancellor  was  or^ 
dered  to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

"It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  sword," 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  Boyal  biddmg ;  and, 
thongh  the  words  were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword  was  part 
of  the  usual  dress  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  mast  necessarily  re- 
sume when  he  laid  aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  they  were 
token  as  conveying  a  covert  thi-eat.  He  was  still  determined  to 
force  on  the  King  a  peace  with  the  States.  But  be  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with  even  greater  anxiety  than 
to  those  of  the  present.  The  Duko  of  York,  the  successor  to  the 
throne,  had  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  securities  for  the  national  relielon  would  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  his  accession.  But  Shaftesbury  saw,  and  it  is  his  especial 
merit  that  he  did  see,  that  with  a  King  like  James,  convinced  of 
his  divine  right  and  bigoted  in  his  Kligions  fervor,  securities  were 
valueless.  From  the  first  he  determined  to  force  on  Chariea  his 
brother's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  his  resolve  was  justified 
by  the  Revolution,  which  finally  did  the  work  he  proposed  to  da 
Lnhappiiy  be  was  equally  determined  to  fight  Charles  with  weap- 
ons as  vile  as  his  own.  The  result  of  Clifford's  resignation,  of 
James's  acknowledgment  of  bis  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy 
all  belief  in  the  honesty  of  public  men.  A  panio  of  distrust  had 
begun.  The  fatal  truth  was  whispered  that  Charles  himself  wss 
a  Catholic  In  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  it  was  suspected  that  men 
Catholics  in  heart  still  held  high  office  in  the  State,  and  we  know 
that  in  Arlington's  case  the  suspicion  was  just.  Shaftesbury  seized 
on  this  public  alarm,  stirred  above  all  by  a  sense  of  inability  to 
meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day  after  day  was  disclosing,  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  hia  plans.  He  began  fanning  the  panic  by 
tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  London,  and  of  a  coming  Irisn  revolt 
with  a  French  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  the 
City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed, 
be  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  '  Meanwnile  he  rapidly  organized  the 
Coantry  party  in  the  Parliament,  aud  placed  himself  openly  at  its 
bead.     An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  "  popishly  affected, 
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or  otherwise  obnozioaB  or  dftngerons,"  wu  presented  oa  the  reas> 
•embling  of  the  Hooees  in  1674,  and  the  refusal  of  supplies  nude 
a  continnance  of  the  vax  impoasible.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to 
prevent  all  Catholics  &odi  approaching  the  Conrt — ^in  other  vords, 
tor  removing  James  from  the  King's  Conneila,  A  far  more  im- 
portant bill  was  that  of  the  Protestant  Secnrities,  which  was  press- 
ed by  Sbaftesbnry,  Halifsz,  and  Carlisle,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
OppoBition  in  the  Honse  of  Lords — a  bill  which  eoaoted  that  an^ 
prince  of  the  blood  should  forfeit  his  right  to  the  Crown  on  his 
marriage  with  a  Catholic  The  hill,  which  was  the  fint  sketch 
of  the  later  Exclasion  Bill,  failed  to  pass,  bnt  its  iiiilnre  left  the 
HouBes  excited  and  alarmed.  Shaftesbury  was  bnsy  intriguing 
in  the  City,  ooireapondiDg  with  William  of  Orange,  and  pressiDg 
for  a  war  with  France,  which  Charles  could  only  avert  by  an  ap- 

gsal  to  Lewis,  a  subsidy  from  whom  enabled  him  to  prarogae  the 
arliamenL  But  Charles  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  give 
way.  **  Things  have  turned  out  ill,"  he  said  to  Temple  wi3i  a 
burst  of  unusual  petulance ;  "  bnt  had  I  been  well  served  I  might 
have  made  a  good  business  of  it."  His  concessionf ,  however,  were 
as  usual  complete.  Ho  dismissed  Buckingham  and  Arlii^ton. 
He  made  peace  with  the  Dutch.  But  Charles  was  never  more 
formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  he  had  already  re- 
solved on  a  new  policy  by  which  the  efforts  of  Shaftesbury  might 
be  held  at  bay.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  had  clung 
to  a  system  of  balance,  had  pitted  Churchman  against  Koncon- 
fomiist,  and  Ashley  against  Clarendon,  partly  to  preserve  his  owd 
independence,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  winning  some  advantage 
to  the  Catholics  from  the  political  strife.  The  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons bad  enabled  Clarendon  to  baffle  the  King's  attempts ;  and 
on  bis  fall  Charles  felt  strong  enough  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
preserve  a  political  balance,  and  had  thrown  himself  on  the  sup- 
port of  Lewis  and  the  Nonconformists  in  his  new  designs.  Bnt 
the  new  policy  broke  down  like  the  old.  The  Nonoonformiats  re- 
fiised  to  oetray  the  cause  of  Pi-otestantism,  and  Shaftesbury,  their 
leader,  was  pressing  on  measures  which  would  rob  Catholicism  of 
the  hopes  it  had  gained  from  the  conversion  of  James.  In  straits 
like  these  Charles  resolved  to  win  back  the  Commons  by  boldly 
adopting  the  policy  on  which  the  House  was  set.  The  majority 
of  its  membei-8  were  still  a  mass  of  Cavalier  Churchmen,  who  re- 
garded Sir  Thomas  Osbome,  a  dependent  of  Arlington,  as  their 
representative  in  the  Royal  Councils.  The  King  had  already  cre- 
ated Osbome  Earl  of  Canby,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer  in  Clifford's  room.  In  1374  he  frankly  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  his  party  in  the  Parliament. 

The  poUoy  of  Danby  was  simply  that  of  Clarendon.  He  had 
all  Clarendon's  love  of  the  Cbnrcn,  bis  equal  hatred  of  Popery 
and  Dissent,  his  high  notions  of  the  prerogative  tempered  by  a 
&ith  in  Parliament  and  the  law.  The  nnion  between  the  Church 
and  the  Crown  was  ratified  in  a  conference  between-  Danby  and 
the  bishops  at  Lambeth ;  and  its  first-fraits  were  seen  in  the  ri|>- 
oroue  enforcement  of  the  law  against  oonventioles,  and  the  ezclu- 
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Bion  of  all  Catholics  from  Court.  The  Lady  Mary,  the  eldest  child 
of  James,  was  confirmed  by  tlie  King's  orders  as  a  Protestant, 
vbile  the  Parliament  which  waa  assembled  ia  1676  was  assnred 
tliat  the  Test  Act  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  change  in 
the  Royal  Dolioy  came  not  a  ntoment  too  soon.  As  it  was,  the 
aid  of  toe  Cavaiier  party  which  rallied  around  Danby  hardly  saved 
the  King  from  the  hamiliation  of  bein^  forced  to  recall  the  troops 
he  still  maintained  in  the  French  Bervioe.  To  gain  a  majorily  on 
this  point,  Danby  was  forced  to  avail  himself  of  a  resource  wnioh 
from  this  time  played  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  an  important 
part  in  English  politics.  He  bribed  lavishly.  He  was  more  sac- 
cessful  in  winning  back  the  majority  of  the  Commons  from  their 
alliance  with  the  Country  party  by  reviving  the  old  spirit  of  re- 
ligions peraecntioD.  He  proposed  that  the  test  which  had  been 
imposed  by  Clarendon  on  mnnioipal  officers  shoald  be  extended 
to  all  fanctionaries  of  the  State ;  that  every  member  of  either 
House,  every  magistrate  and  public  officer,  shoald  swear  never  to 
take  arms  against  the  King,  or  to  "  endeavor  any  alteration  of  the 
Protestant  religion  now  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, or  any  alteration  in  the  government  in  Chnrch  and  State 
as  it  is  by  law  established."  The  bill  was  forced  through  the 
Lords  by  the  bishops  and  the  Cavalier  party,  and  its  passage 
through  the  Commons  was  only  averted  by  a  <]uarrel  on  piivilege 
between  the  two  Houses  which  Shaftesbury  dexterously  fanned 
into  flame.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Country  party  remained  strong 
enough  to  refuse  supplies.  Eager  as  they  were  for  the  war  with 
Fratiee  which  Banby  promised,  the  Commons  could  not  trust  the 
King;  and  Danby  was  soon  to  discover  how  wise  their  distrust 
had  been.  For  the  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  than  Charles 
revealed  to  him  the  negotiations  he  had  been  all  the  while  carry- 
ing on  with  Lewis,  and  required  him  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which, 
on  consideration  of  a  yearly  pension  guaranteed  on  the  part  of 
Franee,  the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves  to  enter  into  no  en- 
gagements with  other  powers,  and  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  case 
of  rebellion  in  their  dominions.  Such  a  treaty  not  only  bound 
England  to  dependence  on  France,  but  freed  the  King  from  all 
Parliamentary  control.  But  his  minister  pleaded  in  vain  for  de- 
lay and  for  the  advice  of  the  Council.  Charles  answered  his  en- 
treaties by  ugning  the  treaty  with  his  own  hand.  Danby  found 
litmself  dup^  by  the  King  as  Shaftesbury  had  found  himself 
doped ;  but  his  bold  temper  was  only  spurred  to  fresh  plans  for 
rescuing  the  King  from  his  bond^e  to  Lewis.  To  do  this  the 
firat  step  was  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which 
met  in  1676  after  a  prorogation  of  fifteen  months.  The  Country 
party  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  reconciliation,  but  Danby  re- 
solved to  break  its  strength  by  measures  of  unscrupulous  vjgor, 
for  which  a  blunder  of  Shulesbury  gave  an  opportunity.  Shaftes- 
bury despaired  of  bringing  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  it 
had  been  fifteen  years  before  in  a  moment  of  religious  and  polit- 
ical reaction,  to  any  steady  opposition  to  the  Crown.  He  had  al- 
ready moved  an  address  for  a  dissolution ;  and  he  now  urged  that 
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as  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  ordsiDed  that  Parliamenta  flhould 
be  held  "ooce  a  year,  or  oflener  if  need  be,"  the  Parliament  by 
the  recent  prorogation  of  a  year  and  a  half  had  oeaaed  legally  to 
exist.  The  Triennial  Act  deprived  snoh  an  ar^inent  of  any  force. 
But  Danby^  represented  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  the 
Lords  at  his  bidding  committed  its  supporters,  Shaftesbnry,  Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  to  the  Tower,  in  1677.  While 
the  Opposition  cowered  under  the  blow,  Danby  pushed  on  a  meas- 
nre  vliich  was  designed  to  win  back  alarmed  CnnrchniGn  to  con- 
fidence in  the  Crown.  By  the  bill  for  the  Security  of  the  Chnrch 
it  was  provided  that  on  the  succession  of  a  king  not  a  member  of 
the  Established  Chnrch  the  appointment  of  bishops  should  be 
vosted  in  the  existing  prelates,  ftnd  that  the  King's  children  should 
be  placed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The  bill,  however,  failed  in  the  Commons,  and  a  grant  of  supply 
was  only  obtained  by  Danby's  profuse  bribery.  The  progress  of 
the  war  abroad,  indeed,  was  rousing  panic  in  England  faster  than 
Danby  could  allay  it.  The  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Flan- 
ders, and  a  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Cassel,  stirred  the 
whole  country  to  a  cry  for  war.  The  House  of  Commons  eohoed 
the  cry  in  an  address  to  the  Crown ;  but  Charles  parried  the  blow 
by  demanding  a  supply  before  the  war  was  declared,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  stilt  snspicious  House  prorogned  the  Parliament. 
Fresh  and  larger  subsidies  from  France  enabled  him  to  continue 
this  prorogation  for  seven  months.  But  the  silence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did  little  to  silence  the  country ;  and  Danby  took  advantage 
of  the  popnlar  cry  for  war  to  press  an  eneigetio  course  of  action 
on  tbe  King.  In  its  will  to  check  Fi-ench  aggression  the  Cavalier 
party  was  as  earnest  as  the  Puritan,  and  Danby  aimed  at  redeem- 
ing bis  failure  at  home  by  uniting  the  Parliament  through  a  vigor- 
ous policy  abroad.  As  usual,  Charles  gave  way.  He  was  himself 
for  the  moment  uneasy  at  tbe  appearance  of  the  French  on  the 
Flemish  coast,  and  he  owned  that "  he  oguld  never  live  at  ease  with 
his  subjects"  if  Flanders  were  abandoned.  He  allowed  Danby, 
therefore,  to  press  on  both  parties  the  necessity  for  mutual  conces- 
stons,  and  to  define  the  new  attitude  of  England  by  a  step  which 
was  to  produce  results  far  more  momentous  than  any  of  which 
either  Charles  or  his  minister  dreamed.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
suddenly  invited  to  England,  and  wedded  to  Mary,  the  eldest  child 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  As  the  King  was  childless,  and  James  had 
no  son,  Mary  was  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown.  The  mar- 
riase  therafore  promised  a  close  political  union  in  the  future  with 
Holland,  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  France. 
With  the  country  it  was  popular  as  a  Protestant  match,  and  as 
insuring  a  Protestant  successor  to  James.  Lewis  was  bitterly 
angered ;  he  rejected  the  English  propositions  of  peace,  and  agrain 
set  his  army  in  the  field.  Danby  was  ready  to  accept  the  olial- 
ienge,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  embassador  from  Paris 
was  followed  in  1678  by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament,  A  war- 
like speech  from  the  throne  was  answered  by  a  warlike  address 
from  the  Honse,  supplies  were  voted,  and  an  army  raised.     Bat 
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the  actaal  declaration  of  war  still  failed  to  appear.  While  Danby 
threatened  war,  Charles  vaa  basy  turning  the  threat  to  his  own 
profit,  and  gaining  time  bjr  prorogations  lor  a  aeries  of  base  nego- 
tiations. At  one  stage  he  demanded  from  Lewis  a  fresh  pension 
for  the  next  tliree  years  as  the  price  of  his  good  offices  with  the 
Allies.  Danby  stooped  to  write  the  demand,  and  Charles  added, 
"This  letter  is  written  by  my  order. — C.  R."  A  force  of  three  thoo- 
saad  Soslish  soldiers  were  landed  at  Ostend ;  but  the  Allies  were 
already  broken  by  their  suspicions  of  the  King's  real  policy,  and 
Charles  soon  agreed  for  a  fresh  pension  to  recaU  the  brigade.  The 
bargain  was  hardly  struck  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms  of 
peace  he  had  himself  offered,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  England 
nad  ostensibly  retired  from  the  scene.  Danby  at  once  offered  fresh 
aid  to  the  Allies,  bat  all  faith  in  England  was  lost.  One  power 
after  another  gave  way  to  the  new  French  demands,  and  the  virt- 
ual victory  of  Ijewis  was  secured  in  July,  1678,  by  the  Peace  of 
Nimeguen. 

The  Treaty  of  Nimcgnen  not  only  left  France  the  arbiter  of 
Earopc,  but  it  left  Chai'les  the  master  of  a  foree  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  levied  for  the  war  he  refused  to  declare,  and  with  nearly 
a  million  of  French  money  in  his  pocket  His  coui-se  bad  roosed 
into  fresh  life  the  old  suspicions  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  a  secret  plot 
with  Lewis  for  the  rnin  of  English  freedom  and  of  English  religion. 
That  there  was  such  a  plot  we  know ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic 
party  mounted  as  fast  as  the  panio  of  the  Protestants.  Coleman, 
the  secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  a  busy  intriguer,  bad 
gamed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  plans  of  the  Kin"  and  of 
his  brother  to  induce  him  to  beg  for  money  from-  Lewis  in  the 
work  of  furthering  them  by  intrigues  In  the  Pailiament.  A  pas- 
sage from  his  letter  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  hopes  which 
were  stirring  among  the  hatter  Catholics  of  the  time.  "They  had 
a  mighty  work  on  their  hands,"  he  wrote,  "  no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing 
of  a  pestilent  heresy  which  had  so  long  domineered  over  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  world.  Success  would  give  the  greatest  blow 
to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had  received  since  its  birth." 
The  letter  was  secret ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  known, 
and  the  alarm  grew  fast.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  vilo  impostors 
who  are  .tlwaya  thrown  to  the  surface  at  times  of  great  public  agi- 
tation waa  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  genei-al  alarm  by  tne 
invention  of  a  Popish  plot.  Titus  Gates,  a  Baptist  minister  before 
the  Restoration,  a  curate  and  navy  chaplain  after  it,  but  left  pen- 
niless by  his  infamous  character,  had  sought  bread  in  a  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  and  had  been  received  into  Jesnit  houses  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  St.  Omer.  While  he  remained  there,  he  learned  the  fact 
of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Jesnits  in  Loudon,  which  was  probably 
nothing  but  the  usual  congregation  of  the  order.  On  his  espulsion 
for  misconduct,  this  single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a 
plot  for  the  subvernon  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the  King. 
His  story  was  laid  before  Charles,  and  received  with  cool  inoredn- 
lity ;  but  Oales  made  affidavit  of  its  truth  before  a  London  magis- 
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trate,  Sir  EdmoDdabniy  Godfl^,  and  at  last  managed  to  appear 
before  the  CoacciL  He  declared  that  be  had  been  tniBted  with 
letters  which  disclosed  the  Jesuit  |rian&  Tbey  were  stirring  re- 
bellion in  Ireland ;  in  Scotland  tbey  disgniaed  tbemselTes  as  Cam- 
eronians;  in  England  their  aim  was  to  assassinate  the  King,  and 
to  leave  the  throne  open  to  the  Papist  Sake  of  York.  Bat  no  let- 
ters appeared  to  snpport  these  monstroas  charges,  and  Oates  would 
have  txen  dismissed  with  contempt  but  for  the  seisara  of  Cole- 
man's correspondence.  His  letters  gave  a  new  color  to  the  plot ' 
Danby  himself,  conscious  of  the  tmth  that  there' were  designs 
which  Charles  dared  not  avow,  was  shaken  in  his  rejectioa  of  the 
disclosares,  and  inclined  to  nse  them  as  weapons  to  check  the  King 
in  his  Catholic  policy.  But  a  more  anscmpolons  ban,d  had  already 
seised  on  the  growing  panic.  Shaftesbury,  released  after  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  desperate  of  other  courses,  threw  himself  into 
the  plot.  "  Let  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud  as  he  pleases  against 
Popery,"  he  laughed,  "  I  will  cry  a  note  louder."  But  no  cry  was 
needed  to  heighten  the  popular  frenzy  Irom  the  moment  when  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  bad  lud 
his  information,  was  found  in  a  field  near  London  with  his  sword 
mn  throngb  his  heart  His  death  was  assumed  to  be  murder,  and 
the  mnrder  to  be  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  "stifle  the  plot" 
A  solemn  funeral  added  to  public  agitation ;  and  the  two  Houses 
named  committees  to  investigate  the  charges  made  bv  Oates. 

In  this  investigation  Shaftesbury  took  the  lead.  Whatever  his 
personal  ambition  may  have  been,  his  public  aims  in  all  that  fol- 
lowed were  wise  and  mr-sighted.  He  aimed  at  forcing  Charles  to 
dissolve  the  Parliameut  and  appeal  again  to  the  nation.  He  »med 
at  forcing  on  Charles  a  ministry  which  shonld  break  his  depend- 
ence on  France  and  give  a  constitntional  turn  to  his  policy.  He 
saw  that  no  guaranty  wonld  reallv  avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a 
Catholic  sovereign,  and  he  aimed  at  excluding  James  from  tbe 
throne.  But  in  pursuing  these  aims  he  rested  wholly  on  the  plot 
He  fanned  the  popular  panic  by  accepting  without  question  aome 
fresh  depositions  in  which  Oates  charged  five  Catholic  peers  with 
part  in  the  Jesuit  conspiracy.  The  peers  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  two  thousand  suspected  persons  were  hnrried  to  prison.  A 
proolamation  ordered  eveiy  Catholic  to  leave  London,  Tbe  train- 
bands were  called  to  aims,  and  patrols  paraded  through  the  streets, 
to  gnard  against  the  Catholic  rising  which  Oates  declared  to  be  at 
hand.  Meanwhile  Shaftesbury  turned  the  panio  to  political  ac- 
connt  by  forcing  through  Parliament,  against  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  Court  party,  a  £ilt  which  excluded  Catholics  from  a  seat  in 
either  House.  The  esolusion  remained  in  force  for  a  century  and 
a  half;  but  it  had  really  been  airaed  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Shaflesbury  was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which  exempted  James 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill  The  plot,  too,  which  had  been  anp- 
ported  for  four  months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Gates,  began  to 
hang  fire;  bat  a  promise  of  reward  brongbt  forward  a  villain, 
named  Bedloe,  with  tales  beside  which  those  of  Oates  seemed  tamp. 
Tbe  two  informers  were  now  pressed  forward  by  an  infamous  ri- 
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Tairy  to  stranger  and  straoger  revelations.  Bedloe  swore  to  tlie 
ezisCenoe  of  a  plot  for  the  ULnding  of  a  Papist  army  and  a  gener- 
al maas&cre  of  the  Frotestanta.  Gates  capped  the  revelaticHis  of 
Bedloe  by  charging  the  Queen  herself,  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
with  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  murder  her  husband.  Monstroas  as 
such  charges  were,  they  revived  the  waoiDg  frenzy  of  the  people 
and  of  the  two  Houses.  The  peers  under  arrest  were  ordered  to 
be  iinpeaohed.  A  new  proolamation  enjoined  the  arrest  of  everv 
Catbolio  in  the  realm.  A  series  of  judicial  murders  began  with 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Coleman  which  even  now  can  only  be 
remembered  with  horror.  But  the  alarm  must  soon  have  worn 
out  had  it  only  been  supported  by  perjury.  What  gave  force  to 
the  false  plot  waa  the  existence  of  a  true  one.  Coleman's  letters 
had  won  credit  for  the  perjuries  of  Oates,  and  a  freah  discovery 
now  won  credit  for  the  peijuries  of  Bedloe.  The  English  embas- 
sador at  Paris,  Edward  Montazu,  retnmed  home  on  a  quarrel  with 
Dauby,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  UouBe  of  Commons,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  seizure  of  his  papers,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  dispatch 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  Lewis,  demanding  payment  of  the 
King's  services  to  France  during  the  late  negotiations.  The  House 
was  tbnnde rs truck ;  for,  strong  aa  had  been  the  general  suspicion, 
the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  England  on  a  foreign  power  had  never 
before  been  proved.  Danby's  name  was  rigned  to  the  dispatch, 
and  he  was  at  onoe  impeached  on  a  chaige  of  high-treason.  But 
Shaftesbury  was  more  eager  to  secure  the  election  of  a  new  Par- 
liament than  to  punbh  his  rival,  and  Charles  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent at  any  prioe  a  trial  which  could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  dis- 
graceful secret  of  his  foreign  policy.  Charles  was  in  fact  at  Shaftes- 
bury's mercy,  and  the  bargain  for  which  Shaftesbury  had  been 
playing  had  to  be  struck.  The  Earl  agreed  that  the  impeachment 
should  be  dropped,  and  the  King  promised  that  a  new  Parliament 
shonld  be  summoned  and  a  new  ministry  called  into  office. 

Sectton  T.— SbaneBbDiT*    IST9-IS83. 


When  the  Parliament  met  in  March,  1679,  the  King's  pledge 
was  redeemed  by  the  dismissal  of  Banby  from  his  post  of  Treas- 
nrer  and  the  constitution  of  a  new  ministry.  Shaftesbury,  as 
its  most  important  member,  became  President  of  the  Council. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Country  party,  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Cav- 
endish, took  their  seats  at  the  board  with  Lords  Holies  and  Rob- 
erts, the  older  representative^  of  the  Presbyterian  party  which 
had  merged  in  the  general  Opposition.  Savile,  Lord  Halifax, 
as  jret  known  only  as  a  keen  and  ingenious  speaker,  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  train  of  his  own  connection.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
while  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Capel,  two  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  Country  leaders,  went  to  the  Treasury.    The  recall 
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of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  Degotiator  of  tbe  Triple  Alliance, 
from  fais  embassy  at  the  Hague  to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
8tat«,  promised  a  foreign  p^icy  which  would  again  place  En- 
gland high  araon^  the  Earopean  powers  Temple  retanied  with 
a  plan  of  administration  which,  frnitless  as  it  directly  proved,  I 
is  of  great  importance  aa  markii^  the  silent  change  which  was 
patBing  over  the  Constitution.  Like  many  men  of  his  time,  he 
was  equally  alarmed  at  the  power  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  ' 
Parliament.  In  moments  of  national  excitement  the  power  of 
the  Houses  seemed  iiresiBtible.  They  had  overthrgwn  Claren- 
don. They  had  overthrown  Clifford  and  the  Cabal.  They  had 
inst  overthrown  Danby.  Bot  though  they  were  strong  enough 
m  the  end  to  punish  ill  government,  they  showed  no  power  of  ee- 
cnring  good  government  or  of  permanently  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  Crown.  For  nineteen  years,  in  fact,  with  a  Parliament  al- 
ways sitting,  Charles  had  bad  it  all  his  own  way.  He  had  made 
war  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  he  had  refused  to  make 
war  v\\KQ  the  nation  demanded  it.  While  every  Englishman 
hated  France,  he  had  made  England  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
French  King.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  as  it  was  aA- 
erward  found,  was  a  very  simple  one.  By  a  change  which  we 
shall  have  to  trace,  the  Ministry  has  now  become  a  Committee  of 
State  officers,  named  by  the  majoiity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  among  the  more  prominent  of  its  representatives  in  either 
House,  whose  object  in  accepting  office  is  to  do  the  will  of  that 
majority.  So  long  as  the  majonty  of  tbe  House  of  Commons 
itself  represents  the  moi'e  powerful  cnrrent  of  public  opinion,  it  , 
is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  makes  government  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  national  will.  But  obvious  as  such  a  plan  may 
seem  to  us,  it  had  as  yet  occurred  to  no  English  statesman.  Even 
to  Temple  the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Royal  Council  to  its  older  powers.  This  body,  composed  as  it 
was  of  the  great  officers  of  tbe  Court,  tbe  Royal  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  summoned  to  it  by  the 
sovereign,  formed  np  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of 
deliberative  assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  pnblic  ad- 
ministration were  commonly  sabmitted  by  the  Crown.  A  prac- 
tice, however,  of  previously  submitting  sucn  measures  to  a  smaller 
body  of  the  more  important  councilors  must  always  have  existed ; 
and  under  James  this  secret  committee,  which  was  then  known 
AS  the  Cabala  or  Cabal,  began  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the 
Council  itself.  In  the  large  and  balanced  Council  which-  was 
formed  after  tbe  Restoration  all  real  power  rested  with  the  *'  Ca- 
bala "  of  Clarendon,  Southampton,  Ormond,  Monk,  and  the  two 
Secretaries;  and  on  Clarendon's  fall  these  were  succeeded  by 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Landerdale.  Hy  a 
mere  coincidence  the  initials  of  the  latter  names  formed  the  ■word 
"Cabal,"  which  has  ever  since  retained  tbe  sinister  meaning 
their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  effect  of  these  smaller  com- 
mittees had  undouDtedly  been  to  remove  the  check  which  the 
larger  numbers  and  the  more  popular  composition  of  the  Royal 
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Council  lud  upon  the  Crown.  The  nnscrapuloaa  projects  which 
made  the  Cal^al  of  Clifford  and  his  fellows  a  by-word  among 
Englishmen  could  never  have  been  laid  before  a  cooncil  of  great 
peers  and  hereditary  officers  of  State.  To  Temple,  therefore,  tlie 
organization  of  the  Coancil  seemed  to  furnish  a  check  on  mere 
personal  government  which  Parliament  was  unable  to  supply. 
For  this  purpose  the  Cabala,  or  Cabinet,  as  it  was  now  becom- 
ing the  tkshion  to  term  the  confidential  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil, was  abolished.  The  Council  itself  was  restricted  to  thirty 
members,  and  their  joint  income  was  not  to  fall  below  £300,000, 
a  sum  little  less  than  what  was  estimated  as  the  income  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.  A  body  of  great  nobles  and  pro- 
prietors, not  too  numerous  for  secret  deliberation,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  counterbalaDce  either  the  Commons  or  the  Crown, 
would  form,  Temple  hoped,  a  barrier  against  the  violence  and 
aggression  of  the  one  power,  and  a  check  on  the  mere  despoti 
of  the  other. 

The  new  Council  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair  hope  of  a  wise 
and  patriotic  government.  But  the  dimoulties  were  still  great. 
The  nation  was  frenzied  with  snspioion  and  panic.  The  elections 
to  the  new  Parliament  had  taken  place  amid  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment which  left  do  place  for  candidates  of  the  Court ;  and  so  un- 
manageable was  the  temper  of  the  Commons  that  Shaftesbury 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain  with  Charles. 
The  Commons  insisted  on  carrying  the  impeachment  of  Danby 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The  appuiutment  of  the  new  ministry, 
indeed,  was  weloomed  with  a  burst  of  general  joy ;  but  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Holland  at  the  King's  command  failed  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence. At  the  bottom  of  the  panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic 
successor  to  the  throne,  a  dread  which  the  after  history  of  James 
fully  justified.  Shaftesbury  was  earnest  for  the  exclueion  of 
James,  but  as  yet  the  majority  of  the  Council  shrank  from  the 
step,  and  supported  a  plan  which  Charles  brought  forward  for 
restraining  tne  powers  of  his  suacessor.  By  this  project  the  pre- 
sentation to  Church  livings  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  new  mon- 
'  arch's  hands.  The  last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign  was 
to  continue  to  sit;  and  the  appointment  of  all  councilors,  nidges, 
lord-lieutenants,  and  officers  m  the  fleet  was  Tested  in  ^e  two 
Houses  so  long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the  throne.  Tho 
extent  of  these  provisions  showed  the  pressure  which  Charles 
felt;  but  Shaftesbury  was  nndoabtedly  nght  in  setting  the  plan 
aside  as  at  once  insufficient  and  impracticable.  He  continued 
to  advocate  the  Exclusion  in  the  Royal  Council ;  and  a  bill  for 
depriving  James  of  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  for  devolving  it 
OQ  the  next  Protestant  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  introduced 
into  the  Commons  hy  his  adherents  and  passed  tho  House  by  a 
large  majority.  It  was  known  that  Charles  would  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Peers  for  its  rejection.  The  Earl  therefore  fell 
back  on  the  tactics  of  Pym.  A  bold  Remonstrance  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Commons.    The  City  of  London  was  ready  with 
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address  to  the  tro  Honses  ta  favor  of  the  bill.  All  Charles  eoald 
do  was  to  gain  time  by  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament  for  a 
fev  months. 

But  delay  would  have  been  useless  had  the  Conntry  party  re- 
mained at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  hotly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Exclnsion  of 
the  Duke  that  union  among  the  patriot  ministers  most  in  the' 
end  have  secured  it,  and  spared  England  the  necesHty  for  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  wiser  leaders  among  them,  indeed,  vere 
already  leaning  to  the  very  change  which  that  Revolution  bronght 
about.  If  James  were  passed  over,  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stood  next  in  the  order  of  saccesaioii; 
and  the  plan  of  Temple,  Essex,  and  Halifax  was  to  bring  the  Prince 
over  to  England  daring  the  prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into  the 
Conncil,  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  Unhappily  Shaftes- 
bnry  was  contemplating  a  very  different  course.  For  reasons 
which  Btill  remain  obscure,  he  dietmsted  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  desire  for  a  mora  radical  change  may  have  been  prompted  dj 
the  maxim  ascribed  to  liim  that  "  a  bad  title  makes  a  good  king." 
Bnt,  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  had  resolved  to  set  aside  tbe 
claim  of  both  James  and  his  children,  and  to  place  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  tbe  eldest  of  the  King's 
bastards,  a  weak  and  worthless  profligate  in  temper,  bnt  popular 
through  hie  personal  beanty  ana  his  reputation  for  bravery.  He 
bad  just  retnmed  in  triumph  irom  suppressing  a  revolt  which  bad 
broken  out  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the  western  Bhires; 
and  the  tale  was  at  once  set  about  of  a  seoret  marriage  betweni 
the  King  and  his  mother,  which  would  have  made  him  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  almost  openly  espoused  his  caase. 
He  pressed  the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards, 
which  would  have  put  the  only  military  foroe  in  Monmouth's  hands. 
Left  all  alone  in  this  conrse  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleague*, 
the  Earl  threw  himself  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Hot 
The  prosecution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on,  TbreB 
Catholics  wera  hanged  in  London.  Eight  priests  were  put  to 
death  in  the  country.  Fursnivants  and  informers  spread  terror 
through  every  Popish  household.  Shaftesbury  counted  on  the  re- 
assembling of  tbe  Parliament  to  bring  all  this  terror  to  hear  uijoQ 
the  King.  But  Charles  had  already  seised  on  the  breach  which 
the  Earl's  policy  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Country  party.  He 
saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  niiaupported  by  any  of  his  colleagues 
save  Rnseell.  To  Temple,  Essex,  or  Hali&x  it  seemed  possible  to 
bring  about  the  succession  of  Mary  without  any  violent  revolution; 
but  to  set  aside,  not  only  the  right  of  James,  but  the  ri^ht  of  his 
Protestant  children,  was  to  insure  a  civil  war.  The  influence, 
however,  of  Shaftesbury  over  the  Commons  promised  a  speedy 
recognition  of  Monmouth,  and  Temple  could  only  meet  this  by 
advising  Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parhament. 

Shaftesbury's  anger  vented  itself  in  threats  that  the  advisers  of 
this  dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with  their  heads.  The  danger 
was  brought  home  to  them  by  a  sudden  illness  of  the  King; 
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sad  the  pioepeot  ofminif  Monmonttishonld  Booceed  in  bia  de§ign 
dre\r  the  moderate  part^  in  the  Council,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  the  alarm  which  £ssex  and  Hal- 
ifax felt  at  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury  which  made  them  advise 
the  recall  of  Jamea  on  the  King's  illne§8 ;  and  though  the  Duke 
again  withdrew  to  Edinburgh  on  his  brother's  recovery,  the  same 
miniBters  enoonraged  Charles  to  send  Monmouth  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  dismiss  Shaftesbury  himself  from  the  Council.  The  dis- 
'missal  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle  to  whose  danger  Charles  was 
far  from  blinding  himself.  What  had  saved  him  till  now  was  his 
cyoioal  oonr^e.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  panic  of  the  Plot, 
mea  "  wondered  to  see  him  quite  cheerful  amid  such  an  intricacy 
of  troables,"  says  the  courtly  Keresby,  *'  but  it  was  not  in  his  nat- 
ure to  think  or  perplex  himself  much  about  any  thing."  Even  in 
the  heat  of  the  tumult  which  followed  on  Shaftesbary's  dismissal, 
Charles  was  seen  fishing  and  sauntering  as  nsual  in  Windsor  Park. 
But  closer  observers  than  Reresby  saw  beneath  this  veil  of  indolent 
nucoDcern  a  consciousness  of  new  danger.  "From  this  time,"  says 
Bamet,  "  his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly."  He 
became,  in  fact, "  sullen  and  thonghtf ul ;  he  saw  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  strange  sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor 
frightened"  But  he  faced  the  danger  with  his  old  nnscmpntons 
coolness.  He  reopened  secret  negotiations  with  France.  Lewis 
was  as  alarmed  as  Gbaries  himself  at  the  warlike  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  as  anxious  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  a  Parliament ; 
but  the  terms  on  which  he  offered  a  subsidy  were  too  bamiliating 
even  for  the  King's  acceptance.  The  future  forced  him  to  snm- 
moD  a  new  Parliaoient ;  and  the  terror,  which  Shaftesbury  was 
busily  feeding  with  new  tales  of  massacre  and  invasion,  returned 
members  even  more  violent  than  the  members  of  the  House  he  had 
just  dismissed.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  the  Kine's  proposal 
to  pronM^ue  this  Parliament  at  its  first  meeting  in  1660,  bot  Charles 
peraisted  Alone  as  he  stood,  he  was  firm  in  his  resolve  to  gun  time, 
for  time,  as  he  saw,  was  working  in  his  favor.  The  tide  of  pnblio 
sympathv  was  beginning  to  turn.  The  perjury  of  Oates  proved  too 
muchatlastforthecredulity  of  juries;  and  the  acquittal  of  four  of 
his  Tictims  was  a  si|^  that  the  panic  was  beginning  to  ebb.  A  far 
stronger  proof  of  this  was  seen  in  the  immense  efforts  which  Shafles> 
bury  made  to  maintain  it.  Fresh  informers  were  brought  for- 
war<l  to  swear  to  a  plot  for  the  assaaainatlon  of  the  Earl  himself, 
and  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  conspiracies  of  bis  fel- 
low PapisU.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal-tub  was  produced  as  evi- 
dence of  the  new  danger.  Gigantic  torch-light  processions  parad- 
ed the  streets  of  London,  and  the  effigy  of  tho  Pope  was  burned 
amid  the  wild  ontcry  of  a  vast  multitude. 

Acts  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Shaftes- 
bury was  now  ready  to  ga  He  had  grown  up  amid  the  tn- 
mnlts  of  civil  war,  and,  gray-headed  as  be  was,  the  fire  and  vehe- 
meace  of  his  early  days  seemed  to  awake  again  in  the  singular  reek- 
leesness  with  which  he  drove  on  the  nation  to  a  new  struggle  in 
arma     In  1680  he  formed  a  committee  for  promoting  ^itation 
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throughoat  the  country ;  aoA  tfae  petitiooa  which  it  drew  up  for 
the  assembly'  of  the  Parliameut  wete  sent  to  every  town  and  erand 
jury,  and  sent  back  again  with  thousands  of  uignatores.  Mon- 
mouthjin  spite  of  the  King's  orders,  returned  at  Shaftesbury's  call 
to  London ;  and  a  daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  out  as  the  na- 
tion's leader  in  the  coming  struggle  against  Popery  and  tyranny. 
So  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  Council  that  the  garrison  in  every 
fortress  was  held  in  readiness  for  instant  war.  But  the  danger  was 
really  over.  The  tide  of  opinion  had  fairly  tnmed.  Acquittal  fol- 
lowed acquittal,  A  reaction  of  horror  and  remorse  at  the  onieUy 
wbich  had  hurried  victim  after  victim  to  the  gallows  succeeded  to 
the  pitiless  frenzy  which  Shaftesbury  had  &nned  into  a  flame. 
Anxious  as  the  nation  was  for  a  Protestant  sovereign,  its  sense  of 
justice  revolted  against  the  wrong  threatened  to  James's  Protest- 
ant children  ;  and  every  gentleman  in  the  realm  felt  insulted  at  the 
project  of  setting  Mary  aside  to  put  the  crown  of  £ngland  on  the 
head  of  a  Royal  bastard.  The  memory,  too,  of  the  Civil  War  was 
still  fresh  and  keen,  and  the  rumor  of  an  outbreak  of  revolt  rallied 
every  loyalist  around  the  King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shsfles- 
bnry  procured  from  the  counties  was  answered  by  a  counter  host 
of  addresses  from  thousands  who  declared  their  "abhorrence" 
of  the  plans  against  the  Crown.  The  country  was  divided  into 
two  great  factions  of  "  petitioners  "  and  "  abhorrei-s,"  the  germs  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  "  Whigs  "  and  "  Tories  "  which  have  play- 
ed BO  prominent  a  part  in  onr  political  history  from  tfae  time  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  Charles  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  tarn  of 
affairs.'  He  recalled  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Court.  -He  received 
the  resignations  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  who  alone  in  the  Coun- 
cil still  supported  Shaftesbury's  projects,  "with  all  bis  heart," 
Shaftesbury  met  defiance  with  defiance.  Followed  by  a  crowd  of 
his  adherents,  he  attended  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  to 
present  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  the  King's 
mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  national  nuisance,  while 
Monmouth  returned  to  make  a  progress  through  the  country,  and 
won  favor  every  where  by  bis  winning  demeanor.  Above  all, 
Shaftesbury  relied  on  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  elected  aa  tfaey 
bad  been  in  the  very  beat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  b^  the  long 
prorogation ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  House  on  meeting  in  October 
was  to  vote  that  their  care  should  be  "  to  suppress  Poperjr  and  pre- 
vent a  Popish  successor."  Rumors  of  a  Catholic  plot  u  Ireland 
were  hardly  needed  to  push  the  Exclusion  Bill  through  the  Com- 
mons  without  a  division ;  and  even  the  Council  wavered  before  tfae 
resolnte  temper  of  their  opponents.  Temple  and  Essex:  both  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion.  Of  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Country  party,  only  Loivl  Halifax  now  remained  opposed  to  it, 
and  his  opposition  simply  aimed  at  securing  its  object  by  less  vio- 
lent means.  "My  Lord  Halifax  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,"  the  French  embassador,  Barillon,  wrote  to  his 
master, "  and  what  he  seems  to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of  York  is 
really  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  a  compromise  by  which  tfae 
Prince  of  Orange  may  benefit."    But  Charles  eagerly  seized  on 
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this  fatal  diBQitioii  in  the  only  party  wbicb  could  effectively  check 
his  designs.  He  diamiBaed  Eases  and  Temple,  and  backed  by  hta 
personal  iuflnence  the  eloqaence  of  Halifax  in  bringing  about  the 
rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  Lords.  The  same  fate  avait- 
ed  Shaftesbury's  despairing  efforts  to  pass  a  Sill  of  Divorce,  which 
ironld  have  enabled  Charles  to  put  away  Ilia  queen  on  the  ground 
of  barrenness,  and  by  a  tresh  marriage  to  give  a  Protestant  neir  to 
the  throne. 

Bold  as  the  King's  action  had  been,  it  rested  for  support  simply 
OD  the  change  in  public  feeling,  and  this  Shatlcsbiiry  i-esolved  to 
check  and  tura  by  a  great  public  impeachment  which  would  revive 
and  establish  the  general  belief  in  the  Plot.  Lord  Stafford,  who 
from  his  age  and  rank  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst  of 
popnlar  frenzy.  He  was  now  solemnly  impeached;  and  his  trial 
in  December,  1680,  mustered  the  whole  force  of  informers  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against  the  King  and  the  realm. 
The  evidence  was  worthless ;  but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaftesbury 
had  hoped,  much  of  the  old  panic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner  br  a  majority  of  his  peers  was  followed  by  his  death  on 
the  Bcaffoid.  The  blow  produced  its  effect  on  all  but  Charles. 
Eveu  Jiord  Sunderland,  the  ablest  of  the  new  ministers  who  had 
succeeded  Temple  and  his  friends,  pressed  the  King  to  give  way. 
Halifax,  while  still  firm  against  the  Exclusion  Bill, took  advantage 
of  the  popular  pressure  to  introduce  a  measure  which  would  with 
Icsa  show  of  violence  have  as  completely  accomplished  the  ends  of 
an  exclusion  as  the  bill  itself— a  measure  which  would  have  taken 
from  James  on  his  accession  the  right  of  veto  on  any  bill  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  the  right  of  negotiating  with  foreign  states,  or 
of  appointing  either  civil  or  military  officers  save  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  plan  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  the  States  of  Holland  supported  it  by  pressing 
Charles  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects  which 
would  enable  tbom  to  check  the  perpetual  aggressions  which 
France  had  been  making  on  her  neighbors  since  the  Peace  of  Ni- 
meguen.  But  deserted  as  he  was  by  his  ministers,  and  even  by  his 
mbtress,  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been  cowed  into  sup- 
porting the  exclusion  by  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury,  Charles  was 
determined  to  resist  every  project  whether  of  exclusion  or  limita- 
tion. On  a  refusal  of  eappUes  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The 
truth  was  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  iu  procuring  the  aid  of 
France.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers  he  had  renewed 
his  secret  ne,^otiations,  had  pledged  himself  to  withdiaw  from  alli- 
ance with  all  opponents  of  French  policy,  and  in  return  had  been 
promised  a  subsidy,  which  recruited  his  Treasury  and  again  render- 
ed him  independent  of  Parliaments.  With  characteristic  subtlety, 
however,  he  summoned,  in  March,  1661,  a  new  Parliament.  The 
summons  was  a  mere  blind.  The  King's  one  aim  was  to  frighten 
the  country  into  reaction  by  the  dread  of  civil  strife ;  and  his  snm- 
mons  of  the  Parliament  to  Oxford  was  an  appeal  to  the  conntiy 
against  the  disloyalty  of  the  capital,  and  an  adroit  means  of  reviv- 
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I  ing  tbe  memories  of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  aune  aid  he  order- 
I  ed^bU  <Tiunla  to  accompany  him,  on  the  pretext  or  anticipated 
disorder ;  and  Sbaftesbnrj,  fainuelt'  teirified  at  tbe  projects  of  the 
Conrt,  sided  the  King'H  deagns  by  appearing  with  his  foUowen  io 
anna  oo  tbe  plea  of  self-protection.  The  Tiolenoe  of  tbe  Pariia- 
mert  played  yet  more  effectually  into  the  King's  hands.  Its  mem- 
bera  were  tbe  same  a>  those  who  had  been  letnmed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment  he  bad  jiut  dissolved,  and  their  temper  was  more  Tehement 
than  ever.  Their  rfgection  of  a  new  Limitation  Bill  broiu;ht  for- 
ward by  Halifax,  which,  while  conceding  to  James  tbe  title  of 
King,  would  have  vested  the  actnal  functions  of  government  in  the 
Prince  of  Onmge,  alienated  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  of  the 
Country  party.  Their  attempt  to  revive  the  panic  by  impeaching 
an  informer,  Fitz-Harris,  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  defiance  ot 
the  coDBtitational  rule  which  eDtitled  him  as  a  GommoDcr  to  a  trial 
by  bis  peers  in  the  course  of  common  law,  did  still  more  to  throw 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury's  coarse  rest- 
ed wholly  on  the  belief  that  the  penary  of  tbe  Treasury  left  Charles 
at  bis  mercy,  aud  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  mast  wring  from 
the  King  bis  assent  to  tbe  ezclnsiou.  But  the  gold  of  France  had 
freed  tbe  Kin^  from  his  thraldom.  He  had  imed  the  Parliament 
simply  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign  whose  patience  and  con- 
ciliatory temper  was  rewarded  with  insult  and  violence;  and  now 
that  he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Houses  in  April,  and  appealed  in  a  Uoyal  declaration  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  universal  burst  of  loyalty. 
The  Church  rallied  to  the  King ;  his  declaration  was  read  fmia 
every  pulpit ;  and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided  that  "  no  re- 
ligion, no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture  "  could  avail  to  bar  the  aacred 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  Tbe  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  a 
charge  of  suborning  &lse  witnesses  to  the  Plot  marked  the  new 
strenstb  of  the  Crown.  Iiondon,  indeed,  was  still  true  to  him; 
the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  of  his  indictment ;  and 
bis  discharge  from  the  Tower  was  welcomed  in  every  street  with 
bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  But  a  fresh  impnlse  was  given  to 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  country  at  large  by  tbe  publication 
of  a  plan  found  amons  bis  papers — the  plan  of  a  secret  asaociatioa 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  exclusion,  whose  members  bonnd  them- 
selves to  obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  even  after  its  proro^tiou 
or  dissolution  by  the  Crown.  Charles  pushed  boldly  ou  in  his 
new  course.  He  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  by  renewing  > 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  Duke  of  York  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  St.  James's,  and  the  tarn  of  the  tide  was  so  mani- 
fest that  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  ministers,  who  had  wavered 
till  now,  openly  sought  the  Dnke's  favor,  Monmouth,  who  had 
resumed  his  progresses  through  the  country  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing tbe  tide  of  reaction,  was  at  once  arrested.  A  daring  breach 
of  custom  placed  Tories  in  1082  as  sherifis  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  packed  juries  they  nominated  left  the  life  of  ever; 
exclusionisl  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,    Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the 
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new  d&nger,  plaoged  desperately  into  coDBpii-aoies  with  a  hsndfnl 
of  adventurerH  as  deeperate  as  himself,  hid  himself  in  the  City, 
where  he  boasted  that  ten  thousand  "  brisk  boys"  were  ready  to 
appear  at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  rise  in  arms.  Bat  their 
delays  drove  him  to  flight;  and  in  January,  16B3,  two  months  aft- 
er bis  arrival  in  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  great  leader — great  from 
his  immense  energy  and  tbe  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genins, 
hnt  whose  genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wreckmg  for  the  time 
the  fortunes  of  £nglish  freedom  and  in  associating  the  noblest  of 
causes  with  the  vilest  of  crimes — found  its  first  quiet  in  deatlt. 

Section  TI,— The  Second  Stnnrt  Tyrannr-    1682— 168B. 

{^Autioritk*. — To  tho«e  for  ihe  pretiotu  section*  wo  mnj  add  Welwood'*  "  Mo- 
nu>irB,"LnUreirB  "Diary,"  Had  above  all  Lord  Macaolaj'B  "Histoij  of  England" 

(luring  this  period.] 

The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  King, 
His  woDderful  sagacity  had  told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over 
and  further  resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who  had 
delayed  to  answer  the  £arl's  call,  still  nursed  projects  of  listng  id 
arms ;  and  the  more  desperate  epiiits  who  had  oinstered  around 
him  as  he  lay  hidden  iu  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots  of  assassina- 
tion, and  in  a  plan  for  murdering  Charles  and  his  brother  as  they 
gassed  the  Rye-house  on  their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket, 
oth  tbe  conspiracies  were  betrayed,  and,  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct  from  one  another,  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
blended  them  into  one.  Lord  Essex,  the  last  of  an  iU-fated  race, 
paved  himself  from  a  traitor's  death  by  suicide  in  the  Tower. 
IjOrd  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge  of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The  same  fate  awaited 
Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  fled  in  terror  over-sea,  and  his  flight 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  for  sedition  directed 
against  his  followers.  In  1683  tbe  Constitutional  opposition 
which  had  held  Charles  bo  long  in  check  lay  crushed  at  his  feet. 
A  weaker  man  might  easily  have  been  led  into  a  wild  tyranny  by 
the  mad  outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph.  On  the 
very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scafibld  were  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  aa  in  the  blood  of  a  maityr,  the 
University  of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
wvo' obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a  part  of  religion. 
But  Charles  ^aw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a 
mere  tyranny.  The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  men- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  had  to  be 
withdrawn  before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful, 
therefore,  during  the  few  years  which  remained  to  bim  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  any  open  violation  of  public  law.  He  suspend- 
ed no  statute.  He  imposed  no  tax  by  Royal  authority.  He  gen- 
erally enforced  the  Test  Act.  Nothing,  indeed,  shows  more  com- 
pletely how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a 
survey  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     "The  King,"  Hallam 
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says  very  trulv,  "waa  restored  to  nothing  bat  vhat  the  law  bad 
preserved  to  hira."  No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  tbti  abuses 
which  the  patriots  of  1641  had  swept  away.  Parliament  was  ctm- 
tinn&lty  Eammoned.  In  apite  of  its  frequent  refusal  of  supplies, 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  raise  money  by  unconstitutional 
means.  The  few  illegal  proclamations  issued  under  Clarendon 
ceased  with  his  &1I.  No  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Star- 
Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission ;  and  if  judges  were 
servile  and  juries  sometimes  packed,  there  was  no  open  interference 
with  the  coarse  of  justice,  in  two  remariiable  points  freedom  bad 
made  an  advance  even  on  1641.  From  the  moment  when  printing 
began  to  tell  on  public  opinion,  it  had  been  gagged  by  a  systcni 
oflicenses.  The  regulations  framed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  sub- 
jected the  press  to  the  control  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the  Mar- 
tin Marprelate  libels  brought  about  a  yet  more  stringent  control 
under  blizabeth.  Even  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  press,  and  the  great  remonstrance  of  Milton  in  bis  "  Areo- 
pagitica  "  fell  dead  on  the  ears  of  bis  Puritan  associates.  Bnt  the 
statuto  for  the  regulation  of  printing  which  was  passed  immediate- 
ly after  the  Restoration  expired  finally  in  16T9,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Parliament  gave  no  hope  of  any  succesaful  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  censorship.  To  tlie  fi-eedom  of  the  press  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  added  a  new  security  for  the  personal  fi-eedom  of  ev- 
ery Englishman.  Against  arbitrary  imprisonment  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  earliest  a^es  by  a  famous  clause  in  the  Great 
Charter.  No  free  man  could  be  held  in  prison  save  on  charge  or 
conviction  of  crime  or  for  debt ;  and  every  prisoner  on  a  criminal 
charge  could  demand  as  a  right  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
the  issue  of  a  writ  of  "  habeas  corpus,"  which  bound  his  juler  to 
produce  both  the  prisoner  and  the  warrant  on  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, that  the  court  might  judge  whether  he  were  imprisoned 
according  to  law.  In  cases,  however,  of  imprisonment  ou  a  war- 
rant of  the  Royal  Council,  it  had  been  sometimes  held  by  judges 
that  the  writ  could  not  be  issued,  and  under  Clarendon's  adroinis- 
trntion  instances  had  in  this  way  occurred  of  imprisonment  without 
legal  remedy.  But  his  fall  waa  quickly  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  secure  this  right  of  the  subject,  and  aA«r  a  long 
struggle  the  Act  which  is  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passeil 
finally  in  1679.  Bv  this  great  statute  the  old  practice  of  the  law 
was  freed  from  all  difficulties  and  exceptions.  Every  prisoner 
committed  for  any  crime  save  treason  or  felony  was  declared  en- 
titled to  his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the  courts,  and  heavj 
penalties  were  enforced  on  judges  or  jailers  who  refused  him  thi.t 
right.  Every  person  committed  for  felony  or  treason  was  entitled 
to  be  released  on  bail,  unless  indicted  at  the  next  session  of  jail 
delivery  aft^r  his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  indict- 
ed at  the  sessioDS  which  followed.  It  was  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties  to  send  a  prisoner  into  any  places  or  fortresses 
beyond  the  seas. 

Galling  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles  made  no  attempt 
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to  curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  But  while  caatious  to 
avoid  rooBiog  popular  resiatance,  Kq  moved  coolly  and  reaolately 
forward  oa  the  pnth  of  deapotiem.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax 
pressed  for  eiitirgetic  ivslstaDce  to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for 
the  recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament 
Like  every  other  English  statesman  he  foand  he  had  been  dnped, 
and  that  now  his  work  was  done  he  was  Buffered  to  remain  in  of- 
fice, but  left  withont  any  influence  in  the  government.  In  spite 
of  his  retnonatrances  the  Test  Act  was  violated  by  the  readmission 
of  James  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  by  his  restoration  to  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  High  Admiral.  Parliament,  in  definnoe  of  the  Trien- 
nial Act,  remained  unassembled  during  the  remainder  of  the  Kins's 
reign.  His  secret  alliance  with  Franco  furnished  Charles  with  the 
foods  he  immediately  required,  and  the  mpid  growth  of  the  cus- 
toms through  the  increase  of  English  commerce  promised  to  give 
him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were  preserved,  would  save  him  from 
tiie  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons.  All  opposition  was 
at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the  Country  party  had  neen  broken. 
by  the  reaotion  against  Shaftesbury's  projects,  and  by  the  flight 
aail  death  of  its  more  prominent  leaders.  Whatever  strength  it 
retained  lay  chiefly  in  tne  towns,  and  these  were  now  attacked  by 
writs  of  "  quo  warranto,"  which  called  on  them  to  show  cause  why 
their  charters  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  on  the  ground  of 
abaseof  their  privileges.  Afew  verdicts  on  the  side  oftneCrown 
brought  about  a  general  surrender  of  municipal  liberties ;  and  the 
grant  of  fresh  charters,  in  which  all  but  ultra-loyalists  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  their  corporations,  placed  the  representation 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against  active  dis- 
content Charles  bad  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  his  Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from  Tan- 
gier enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine  thousand  well-equipped 
soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
■landing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  six  regiments,  which  were  main- 
tained, till  they  should  be  needed  at  home,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces.  But  graat  as  the  danger  really  was,  it  lay  not 
so  much  in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose 
of  Charles  himself.  His  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph 
saved  English  freedom.  He  had  regained  his  old  popularity,  and 
at  the  news  of  his  danger  in  the  spring  of  1685  crowds  thronged 
the  churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise  him  up  again  to  be  a 
father  to  his  people.  The  bishops  around  his  bed  fell  on  their 
knees  and  implored  his  blessing,  and  Charles  with  outstretched 
liands  fiolemnlv  gave  it  to  them.  But  while  his  subjects  were 
praying,  and  his  bishops  seeking  a  blessing,  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholio  Church.  When  his 
chamber  was  cleared,  s  priest  named  Huddleston,  who  had  Eaves' 
his  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his  confession  and 
administered  the  last  sacraments.  Charles  died  as  he  had  lived : 
brave,  witty,  cynical,  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as 
he  was  with  pain,  he  begged  the  by-standers  to  forgive  him  for  be- 
ing so  unconGCionable  a  time  in  dying.    One  mistress,  the  Duchess 
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of  PortBniontb,hiii]gweepiiigoTerhi«l>ed,  HU  last  tbonght  waa 
of  ftDOther  mistrese,  Nell  Gwynn.  "Do  not,"  he  whispered  to  bJa 
mcceraor  ere  he  sank  into  a  liital  stupor — "  do  not  let  poor  Nelly 
Btarre !" 

The  first  words  of  James  on  his  accession  in  February-,  1685, 
were  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  laws  inviolate  and  to  protect  the 
Church.  The  pledge  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with 
enthosiasm.  All  the  eospicions  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  "  We  have  the  word  of  a  King  1"  ran  the  gen- 
eral cry,  ^  and  of  a  King  who  was  never  worse  than  his  word." 
The  conviction  of  bis  brother's  iailhlessaess  stood  James  in  good 
stead.  He  was  looked  upon  as  narrow,  impetnons,  stubborn,  and 
despotic  in  heart,  but  even  his  enemies  did  not  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing fklse.  Above  all,  he  was  believed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  resolute  to  free  it  from  foreign  depend- 
ence It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament,  for  the  Koyal 
revenue  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  King ;  bnt  the  elections, 
swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  by  the  (command  of  the 
boroughs  which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  had  given  to  the 
Crown,  sent  np  a  Honso  of  Commons  in  which  James  tailed  to  find 
a  man  who  was  not  to  his  mind.  The  question  of  religious  securi- 
ty was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the  Royal  displeasnre.  A  revenne  of 
nearly  two  millions  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life.  All  that 
was  wanted  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  fanaticism 
was  supplied  by  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  and  by  another  under 
Monmouth  in  the  west.  The  hopes  of  Scotch  freedom  had  clang 
ever  since  the  Restoration  to  the  house  of  Argyle.  The  great 
Marquis,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  been  brought  to  the  block  at  the 
Restoration.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Ai^yle,had  been  unable  to  save 
himself,  even  by  a  life  of  singular  caution  and  obedience,  from  the 
ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who  governed  Scotland.  He  was  at 
last  convicted  of  treason  on  grounds  at  which  every  English  states- 
man stood  aghast.  "We  should  not  hang  a  dog  here,"  Halifax 
protested,"  on  the  grounds  on  which  my  Lord  Argyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death."  The  E^rl  escaped,  however,  to  Holland,  and 
lived  peaceably  there  during  the  six  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles.  Monmouth  found  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where 
a  belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to  recall  him  secured  him 
a  kindly  reception  from  William  of  Orange.  Bnt  the  accession  of 
James  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  I>nke,  while  it  stirred 
the  fanaticism  of  Arevle  to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from 
the  rale  of  a  Popish  king.  The  two  leaders  determined  to  appear 
in  arms  in  England  and  the  Korth,  and  the  two  expeditions  sailed 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Argyle's  attempt  was  soon  over. 
His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on  his  landing  in  Cantyre,  bnt  the 
country  had  been  occupied  for  the  King,  and  quarrels  among  the 
exiles  who  accompanied  him  robbed  his  effort  of  every  chance  of 
snecess.  His  force  scattered  without  a  fight ;  and  Argyle,  arrested 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  harried  to  a  traitor's  death.  3!on- 
mouth  for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune.  His  popularity  in  the 
west  was  great,  and,  though  the  gentry  held  aloof  when  he  landed 
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atLyme.the&rmera  and  traders  of  DevoiiBhire  and  Dorset  flocked 
to  hts  standard.  The  clothier- towns  of  Somerset  wwe  still  true  to 
the  Whig  canse,  and  on  tho  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the 

Sopalar  enthnsiasm  showed  itself  in  flowers  which  wreathed  eTcry 
oor,  as  well  as  in  a  train  of  young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth 
with  a  Bible  and  a  flag.  His  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand 
men,  bat  whatever  chance  of  snccess  he  might  have  had  was  lost 
by  his  BssnmptiDn  of  the  title  of  King,  The  gentry,  still  true  to 
the  caaee  of  Mary  and  of  William,  held  stubbornly  aloofj  while  the 
Gnsrds  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  militia  gathered 
to  the  Royal  standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath, 
Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridgewster,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night 
of  the  sixth  of  July,168S,  on  the  King's  forces,  which  lay  encamped 
on  Sedgemoor.  The  sarprise  failed ;  and  the  brave  peasants  and 
miners  who  followed  the  Duke,  checked  in  their  advance  by  a  deep 
drain  which  crossed  the  moor,  were  broken  after  a  short  resistance 
by  the  Royal  hoi-se.  Their  leader  fled  from  the  field,  and,  after  a 
vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  realm,  was  captured  and  sent  piti- 
lessly to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyalty,  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which 
followed  on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  a  servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  protested  against  the  license 
aod  Bloodshed  in  which  the  troops  wei'e  sufiered  to  indnlge  after 
tbe  battle.  His  protest,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  he  with- 
drew broken-hearted  from  the  Conit  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact, 
resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible  vengeance ;  and  the  Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  but  of  violent  temper,  was 
sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of  judicial  mnrders  which  have 
left  bis  name  a  by-word  for  crnelty.  Three  hnndred  and  fifty 
rebels  were  hanged  in  the  "  Bloody  Circuit "  as  Jeffreys  made  his 
way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset.  More  than  eight  hundred 
were  sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.  A  yet  larger  number  were 
whipped  and  imprisoned.  The  Queen,  the  maids  of  honor,  the 
courtiers,  even  the  Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit  from  the 
sale  of  pardons.  What  roased  pity  above  all  were  the  cruelties 
wreaked  upon  women.  Some  were  scourged  from  market-town  to 
market-town.  Mrs,  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Regicides,  was 
sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  harboring  a  rebel.  Elizabeth 
Gaant,  for  the  same  act  of  womanly  charity,  was  burned  at  Tybnrn. 
Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  such  as 
this  was  avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold 
heart  of  General  Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  victory  at  Sedge- 
moor had  mainly  been  owing,  revolted  at  the  ruthlessness  with 
which  James  turned  away  from  all  appeals  for  mercy.  "This 
marble,"  he  cried,  as  he  etmck  the  chimney-piece  on  which  he 
leaned,  "is  not  harder  than  the  King's  heart."  But  it  was  aood 
plain  that  the  terror  which  the  butchery  was  meant  to  strike  into 
the  people  was  part  of  a  lai^r  purpose.  The  revolt  was  made  a 
pretext  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  standing  army.  Charles,  as  we 
liave  seen,  bad  silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to  nearly  tea  tiion- 
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sand  meD ;  James  rtised  it  at  one  Bvoop  to  tventy  thonsand.  The 
employment  of  this  force  was  to  be  at  home,  not  abroad,  for  th« 
hope  of  aa  English  policy  ia  foreign  affairs  had  already  faded 
away.  In  the  design  which  James  had  at  heart  he  could  look 
for  no  consent  from  Parliament ;  and,  however  his  pride  revolted 
against  a  dependence  on  France,  it  waa  only  by  French  gold  and 
Ii*rench  eoUliers  that  he  could  hope  to  hold  the  Parliament  perma- 
nently at  bay.  A  week,  therefore,  afYer  his  accession  he  assnred 
Lewis  that  bis  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  equaled  that  of 
Charles  liimself.  "  Tell  your  master,"  he  said  to  the  French  em- 
basBBdor, "  that  without  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  He  baa 
a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consnlt  him  about 
every  thing,"  The  pledge  of  subservience  was  rewarded  with  the 
promise  ot  a  subsidy,  and  the  promise  was  received  with  expres- 
sions of  delight  and  servility  which  Charles  wonld  have  mock^at. 
Never  bad  the  secret  league  with  France  seemed  so  full  of  dan- 
ger to  English  religion.  Europe  bad  long  been  trembling  at  the 
ambition  of  Lewis ;  it  was  trembling  now  at  his  bigotry.    He  had 

tiroclaimed  warfare  against  civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Hoi- 
and ;  he  declared  war  at  this  moment  npon  religions  freedom  by 
revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the 
Fourth,  after  his  abandonment  of  Protestantism,  secnred  toleration 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  woi-sbip  for  his  Protestant  subjects. 
It  had  been  respected  by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the 
Huguenots,  and  only  lightly  tampered  with  by  Masarin.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reigu  Lewis  had  resolved  to  set  aside  its  pro- 
viaioDB,  and  bis  i-evocation  of  it  in  1685  was  only  the  natural  close 
of  a  progressiva  system  of  persecution.  The  i-evocation  waa  fol- 
lowed by  outrages  more  cruel  than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva. 
Dragoons  were  quartered  on  Protestant  families,  women  were  flnoK 
from  their  sick-beds  into  the  streets,  children  were  torn  from  their 
mothers'  arms  to  be  brought  up  in  Catholicism,  ministers  were  sent 
to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  tne  royal  edicts,  which  forbade  even 
flight  to  the. victims  of  these  horrible  atrocities,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Protestants  fled  over  the  bordei's,  and  Holland,  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  were  filled  with  French  exiles.  Thousands  found 
refuge  in  England,  and  their  industry  founded  in  the  fields  east  of 
London  the  silk  trade  of  Spital fields.  But  while  Englishmen  were 
quivei-ing  with  horror  at  the  news  from  France,  James,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  was  filling  his  new  army  with  Catholic  officers.  He 
dismissed  Halifax  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing 
the  Test  Act,  and  met  the  Parliament  in  1686  with  a  haughty 
declaration  that,  whether  le^al  or  not,  his  grant  of  commissions  to 
Catholics  must  not  be  questioned,  and  a  demand  of  supplies  for  his 
new  troops.  Loyal  as  was  the  temper  of  the  Houses,  their  alarm 
at  Popery  and  at  a  standing  army  was  yet  stronger  than  their  loy- 
alty. The  Commons,  by  the  majoiity  of  a  single  vote,  deferred 
the  grant  of  supplies  till  grievances  were  redressed,  and  demanded 
in  their  address  the  recall  of  the  illegal  commissions.  The  Lords 
took  a  bolder  tone ;  and  the  protest  of  the  bishops  against  any  in' 
fiingement  of  the  Test  Act  was  backed  by  the  eloquence  of  Hsii 
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&I.  Bnt  both  Houses  were  st  once  prorogued.  The  King  re- 
lolved  to  obtai(i  from  the  judges  what  he  could  not  obtain  from 
Parliament.  He  remodeled  the  bench  by  dismissing  four  judges 
who  refased  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans ;  and  their  Buccessors 
decided  ia  the  case  of  Sir  £dward  Hales,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the 
Key al  army,  that  a  Koyal  dispensation  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  judges  asserted  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  override  the  laws,  and  it  was  applied  by 
James  with  a  reckless  impatience  of  all  decency  and  self-restraint. 
Catholics  were  admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  without 
stint,  and  fonr  Roman  Catholic  peers  were  swoi-n  as  members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  The  laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of  Cath- 
olic priests  in  the  realm,  or  the  open  exercise  of  Calholio  woi'ship, 
were  set  at  naught,  A  gorgeous  chapel  was  opened  in  the  Palace 
of  Sl  James  for  the  worship  of  the  King.  Carmelites,  Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  religions  garb  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  crowded  school  in  the  Savoy. 
The  <^uick  growth  of  discontent  at  these  acts  would  have  start- 
led a  wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James  prided  himself  on  the 
reckless  violence  of  his  procedure.  A  riot  wnicb  took  place  on  the 
opening  of  a  fresh  Catholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  ofa  camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslowto 
overawe  the  capital.  The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow 
in  England  was  shown  by  the  course  he  was  following  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  In  Scotland  he  acted  as  a  pure  despot.  He  placed  its 
government  in  the  hands  of  two  lords,  Melfort  and  Perth,  who  had 
embraced  his  own  religion,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  command  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Under  Charles  the  Scotch  Parliament  had 
been  the  mere  creature  of  the  Crown  ;  but,  servile  as  were  its 
members,  there  was  a  point  at  which  their  servility  stopped.  When 
James  boldly  required  from  them  the  toleration  of  Catholics,  they 
refused  to  pass  such  an  Act.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  tempt- 
ed them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  England, 
"Shall  we  sell  our  God  ?"  was  the  indignant  reply.  James  at  once 
ordered  the  Scotch  judges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Catholics  as 
noU  and  void,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  policy 
threw  off  even  the  disguise  of  law.  Papists  were  admitted  by  the 
Sing's  command  to  the  Council  and  to  civil  offices,  A  Catholic, 
Lord  Tyreonnell,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  set  instant- 
ly about  its  reorganization  by  cashiering  Protestant  officers  and 
by  admitting  two  thousand  Catholic  natives  into  its  ranks.  Mean- 
while James  had  beffun  in  England  a  bold  and  systematic  attack 
npon  the  Church,  He  regarded  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  a 
weapon  providentially  left  to  him  for  nndoinsr  the  work  which  it 
bad  enabled  his  predecessors  to  do.  Under  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Chui-ch  of  England  from  Catholio  to 
Protestant;  under  James  it  should  be  used  to  turn  it  back  again 
from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The  High  Commission,  iadeed,nad 
been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  this 
Act  had  been  coDfirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration ;  but 
the  statute  was  roughly  set  aside.    Seven  Commissioners  were  ap- 
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pointed  in  1686  for  the  government  of  the  Chnrcfa,  with  Jeffreys  at 
their  head ;  and  the  first  blow  of  the  Commission  was  at  the  Bish- 
op of  Londou.  James  had  forbidden  the  clei^y  to  preach  against 
Popery,  and  ordered  Bisbop  Compton  to  suspend  a  London  vicar 
who  set  this  order  at  defiance.  The  Bishop's  refosal  was  punished 
by  his  own  suspension.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission  onl^ 
drove  the  dei^y  to  a  bolder  defiance  of  the  Royal  wilL  Sermons 
against  superstition  were  preached  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  two 
most  famous  divines  of  the  day,  Tillotson  and  Stillingflect,  pnt 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  ooDtroversialiBts,wlio  scattered 
pamphlets  and  tracts  from  every  printing-press. 

Foiled  in  his  direct  efibits  to  overawe  the  Church,  James  re- 
solved to  attaclc  it  in  the  great  iustitntions  which  had  till  now 
been  its  stronghold.  To  secure  the  Universities  for  Catholicism 
was  to  seize  the  only  training-schoois  which  the  clergy  possessed. 
Cambridge  indeed  escaped  easily.  A  Benedictine  monk  who  pre* 
sented  himself  with  Royal  letters  recommending  him  for  the  de- 
gree of  a  master  of  arts  was  rejected  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Ar- 
ticles ;  and  the  V ice-Chancellor  paid  for  the  rejection  by  dismissal 
from  his  office.  But  a  far  more  violent  and  obstinate  attack  was 
directed  against  Oxford.  The  Master  of  University  College,  who 
declared  himself  a  convert,  was  authoriEed  to  retain  his  post  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Massey,  a  Roman  Catbotio,  was  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church.  Magdalen  was  the 
wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687  recommended  one 
Fanner,  a  Catholic  of  intamous  life,  and  not  even  <]ualified  by  stat- 
ute for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.  TTio  Fellows  remon- 
strated, and  on  the  rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough, 
one  of  their  own  nnmbev,  as  their  President.  The  Commission  de- 
clared the  election  void ;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first  can- 
didate, recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  Cath- 
olic in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  Fellows 
held  stubbornly  to  their  legal  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
visited  Oxford,  summoned  them  to  his  preseuce,  and  rated  them  as 
they  knelt  before  him  like  schoolboys.  "  I  am  King,"  he  said ;  "  I 
will  be  obeyed  [  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the 
Bishop  t  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  my  hand  1"  It  was  felt  that  to  give  Magdalen  as 
well  as  Christ  Church  into  Catholic  bauds  was  to  turn  Oxford  into 
a  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  King's  threats  were  calmly  disregard- 
ed. But  they  were  soon  carried  out.  A  special  Commission  vis- 
ited the  University,  pronounced  Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his 
appeal  to  the  law,  ourst  open  the  door  of  his  President's  house  to 
install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  deprived 
the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expnision  of  the  Fellows 
was  followed  on  a  like  refnsalby  that  of  the  Demies.  Parker,  who 
died  immediately^  after  his  installation,  was  succeeded  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  partibus,  Bonaventure  Oiffard,  and  twelve  Cath- 
olics were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single  day. 

The  work  James  was  doing  in  the  Church  he  was  doing  with 
as  mad  a  recklessness  in  tho  State.     Parliament,  which  had  'boea 
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kept  eilent  by  prorogstion  after  prorogation,  vaa  fioally  diaaolTed ; 
ADO  the  King  was  lefl  vitbont  a  check  in  bis  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  vas  in  vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood  aloof 
and  predicted  the  inevitable  reaction  his  coarse  mast  bring  about, 
or  that  Rome  itself  counseled  greater  moderation.  James  was  in- 
fataated  with  the  bqcccbb  of  his  euterprises.  He  resolved  to  show 
the  world  that  even  the  closest  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to 
him  if  they  conflicted  with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  botind  both  the 
Chancellor's  sons  to  his  fortunes;  and  on  his  accession  he  had 
sent  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Lord 
Lientenant  to  Ireland,  and  raised  the  younger,  Laurence,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasnrer.  But  Rochester  was  now 
told  that  the  King  could  not  safely  intrust  so  great  a  charge  to 
any  one  who  did  not  share  his  sentiments  on  rtHigion,  and  on  his 
retnsal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  driven  from  omce.  His  broth- 
er. Clarendon,  shared  his  fall.  A  Catholic,  Lord  BellasyB^  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasnry,  which  was  nut  into  commiBsion  after 
Rochester's  removal ;  and  another  Catholic,  Lord  Arnndell,  became 
T^rd  Privy  Seal.  Fetre,  a  Jesuit,  waa  called  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  was  received  in  state  at  Windsor. 
Bnt  even  James  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  growth  of  pnblio 
discontent.  The  great  Tory  nobles,  if  they  were  stanch  for  the 
Crown,  were  as  resolute  Gnglishmen  in  their  hatred  of  mere  tyr- 
anny as  the  Whigs  themselves.  James  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
the  sword  of  State  to  carry  before  him  as  he  went  to  Mass.  The 
Dake  stopped  at  the  chapel  door.  "  Your  father  would  have  gone 
farther,"  said  the  King.  "Your  Majesty's  father  waa  the  better 
man,"  replied  the  Duke, "  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far." 
The  yonngDuke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to  introduce  the  Nuncio 
into  the  Presence  Chamber.  "lam  advised,"he  answered,  "that 
I  can  not  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  "Do 
yon  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?"  James  asked  angrily. 
"  Yonr  Majesty  may  be,  bat  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Duke.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  post ;  bat  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
fast.  In  spite  of  the  King's  letters,  the  governors  of  the  Charter 
House,  who  nnmbered  among  them  some  of  the  greatest  English 
nobles,  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur  when  James 
demanded  apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.  He  had  soon,  in 
fact,  to  abandon  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over 
to  his  will  He  turned,  as  Charles  had  turned,  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  published  in  1687  aDeclaration  of  Indulgence  which 
annulled  the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists  and  Catholics 
alike,  and  abrogated  every  Act  which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  office  in  Church  or  State.  The  temptation  to  accept 
such  an  offer  waa  great,  for,  since  the  fall  of  Shaflesbury,  persecu- 
tion had  fallen  heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  Nonconformists  wavered  for  a  time.  But 
the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more  venerable  names  among 
them,  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  ii-eedom.     Baxter,  Howe, 
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by  the  Tioleat  overthrow  of  the  law.  A  mere  liandf  al  of  addresses 
could  be  procured  by  the  utmost  preBBure,  and  it  was  sooq  plain 
that  the  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantiam  had  utterly 
failed.  1 

The  failure  of  his  Declaration  only  spurred  James  to  an  attempt 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliament  itself.  But 
no  free  Farliament  could  be  brought,  as  he  knew,  to  consent  to  its 
repeal.  The  Lords,  indeed,  could  be  swamped  by  lavish  creations 
of  new  peers.  "  Your  troop  of  horse,"  his  minister.  Lord  Sunder- 
land, told  Churchill, "  shall  be  called  up  into  the  House  of  Lords.** 
But  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  secure  a  compliant  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Lord.  Lieutenants  were  directed  to  bring  about  sucli 
a  "  regulation  "  of  the  governing  body  in  boroughs  as  would  insure 
the  return  of  caudidatee  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test,  and  to 
questioa  every  magistrate  in  their  county  as  to  his  vote.  Half  of 
them  at  once  refused,  and  a  long  list  of  great  nobles — the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland,  Aberga- 
venny, Thanet,  Northampton,  and  Abingdon — were  at  once  dis- 
missed from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies.  The  justices  when  ques- 
tioned simply  replied  that  they  would  vote  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  send  members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  the 
Protestant  religion.  After  repeated  "  regulations,"  it  was  found 
impossible  to  form  a  corporate  body  which  would  return  repre- 
sentatives willing  to  comply  with  the  Royal  will.  All  thought 
of  a  Parliament  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
courtiers  counseled  moderation  at  this  proof  of  the  stubborn  op- 
position which  James  must  prepare  to  encounter  from  the  peers, 
the  gentry,  and  the  trading  classes.  The  clergy  alone  still  hes- 
itated in  any  open  act  of  resistance.  £ven  the  tyranny  of  tfac 
Commission  and  the  attack  on  the  Universities  failea  to  rouse  into 
open  disaffection  men  who  had  been  preaching  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of  kings,  But 
James  seemed  resolved  to  rouse  them.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  1688,  he  issued  a  fresh  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  ordet^ 
ed  every  clergyman  to  read  it  during  divine  service  on  two  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  Little  time  was  given  for  deliberation,  but  little 
time  was  needed.  The  clergy  refused  almost  to  a  man  to  be  tba 
instruments  of  their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read 
in  only  four  of  the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  congregation 
flocked  out  of  church  at  the  first  words  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  the 
country  clergy  refused  to  obey  the  Boyal  orders.  The  Bishops 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  few  days  before  the  appoint- 
ed Sunday  Arehbishop  Sancrott  called  his  suffiaganB  together,  and 
the  six  who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a  temperate 
protest  to  the  King,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal 
Declaration.  "  It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion,"  Jamra  exclaimed  as 
the  Primate  presented  the  paper;  and  the  resistance  of  the  clei^y 
was  no  sooner  announced  to  nim  than  he  determined  to  wreak  bia 
vengeance  on  the  Prelates  who  had  signed  the  protest.  He  or- 
dered the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionei's  to  deprive  them  of  their 
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seeSfbnt  in  this  matter  erea  the  ComtnissioDers  shrank  from  obey- 
ing him.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution 
for  lihel  as  an  easier  mode  of  punishment ;  and  the  Bishops,  vho 
refused  to  give  bail,  were  committed  on  this  charge  to  the  Tower. 
They  passed  to  their  prison  amid  the  shonts  of  a  great  multitude, 
the  sentinels  knelt  for  their  blessing  aa  they  entei'ed  its  gates,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  drank  their  healths  So  threatening 
was  the  temper  of  the  nation  that  his  ministers  pressed  James  to 
£Lve  way.  But  his  obstinacy  grew  with  the  danger,  "Indul- 
gence," he  said,  "ruined  my  father;"  and  on  June  the  29th  the 
Bishops  appeared  aa  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench, 
The  jury  had  been  packed,  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  the 
Crown,  but  judges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  at  larrre.  No  sooner  had  the  foreman  of  the 
jary  uttered  the  words  "Not  guilty"  than  a  roar  of  applause 
burst  from  the  crowd,  and  hoi-semen  spurred  along  every  road  to 
carry  over  the  country  the  news  of  the  acquittal, 

8«eit»n  TD.— WllUam  of  Or(itic«>    i 

{Aiakmtia.—&i  before.] 


Amid  the  tumult  of  the  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  the  wiser 
smong  English  statesmen  hnd  fixed  their  hopes  steadily  on  the 
succession  of  Mary,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The 
tyranny  of  her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  importance  of  the  change, 
whenever  it  should  come  about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession 
of  Mary  as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would  give  to 
her  husband,  William,  Prince  of  Oranije.  We  have  come,  m  ftct, 
to  a  moment  when  the  struggle  of  England  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  its  King  blends  with  the  larger  struggle  of  Europe  against 
the  aggression  of  Lewis  the  Foarteenth,  and  it  is  only  by  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  political  state  of  the  Continent  that  we  can  undcr- 
etand  the  real  nature  and  results  of  the  Rcvolation  which  drove 
James  from  the  throne. 

At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom. 
The  religious  wars  which  began  with  the  Reformation  broke  the 
strength  of  the  nations  around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  the 
independence  it  gave  to  the  German  princes,  and  the  jealousy  it 
lefl  alive  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powei-s,  destroyed 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  spent  with  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty-Tears'  War, 
had  enough  to  do  in  battling  hard  against  the  advance  of  the 
Turks  from  Hungary  on  Vienna.  The  victones  of  Gustavus  and 
of  the  generals  whom  he  formed  had  been  dearly  purchased  by 
the  exhaustion  of  Sweden,  The  United  Provinces  were  as  yet 
hardly  regarded  as  a  great  power,  and  were  trammeled  by  their 
contest  with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  seas.    England,  which 
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nnder  Cromwell  promised  for  a  moment  to  take  the  lead  ia  £&• 
rope,  Bank  under  Cbarles  and  James  into  a  dependency  of  France. 
France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wreck.  The  wise  policy  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  in  securing  religions  peace  by  a  toleration  to 
the  Protestants  had  undone  the  ill  effects  of  its  religious  wars. 
The  Huguenots  were  still  numerous  sonth  of  the  Loire,  but  tbe 
loss  of  their  fortresses  had  turned  their  energies  into  the  peaceful 
channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Feudal  disorder  was  roughly  put 
down  by  Richelien,  and  the  policy  by  which  ho  gathered  all  local 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  though  fatal  in  the  end  to  the 
real  welfare  of  France,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  gov- 
emojent  and  a  command  over  its  internal  resources  which  no  other 
country  could  booet.  Its  compact  and  fertile  territory,  the  natu- 
ral activity  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
its  commerce  and  of  manufactures,  were  Bonrcea  of  natnral  wealth 
which  even  its  heavy  taxation  failed  to  check.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  wealth- 
iest power  in  Europe.  The  yearly  income  of  the  French  Crown 
was  double  that  of  England,  and  even  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  trust' 
ed  as  much  to  the  credit  of  his  treasury  as  to  the  glory  of  his 
arms.  "  After  all,"  be  said,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  began  to 
turn  against  him,  "it  is  the  last  sovereign  which  must  win !"  It 
was,  in  fact,  this  saperioritT  in  wealth  which  enabled  France  to  set 
on  foot  forces  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Enrope  since  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  its  army  mnstered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  With 
the  war  against  Holland  it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  last  struggle  against  the  Grand  Alliance  there  was  a  time 
when  it  oonnted  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Xor  was 
France  content  with  these  enormous  land  forces.  Siiice  the  ruin 
of  Spain  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  England  had  alone  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  seas.  Under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  France 
could  hardly  be  looked  npon  as  a  naval  power.  But  the  early 
years  of  Lewis  saw  the  creation  of  a  navy  of  one  hundred  men-of- 
war,  and  the  fleets  of  France  soon  held  their  own  against  England 
or  the  Butch. 

Such  a  power  would  have  been  formidable  at  any  time ;  but  it 
was  doubly  formidable  when  directed  by  statesmen  who  in  knowl- 
edge and  ability  were  without  rivals  in  Europe.  No  diplomatist 
could  compare  with  Lionne,  no  war  minister  with  Louvois,  no  finan- 
cier with  Colbert.  Their  yonng  master,  Lewis  the  Fonrteenth, 
bigoted,narrow-minded,commonp!aeeashewaB — without  personal 
honor  or  personal  conra^e,  without  gratitude  and  without  pity,  in- 
sane in  his  pride, insatiable  in  his  vanity,  brutal  in  his  selfistiness — 
had  still  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler:  industry,  patience, 
quickness  of  resolve,  firmness  of  purpose,  a  capacity  for  discerning 
greatness  and  using  it,  an  immense  sclt-beliet  and  self-confidence, 
and  a  temper  utterly  destitute  indeed  of  real  greatness,  but  with 
a  dramatic  turn  for  seeming  to  be  great.  As  a  politician  Lewis 
had  simply  to  reap  the  harvest  which  the  two  great  Cardinals  who 
went  before  him  had  sown.    Both  had  used  to  the  profit  of  France 
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the  ezhaaation  and  dissensioQ  which  the  wars  of  religion  bad  Bm.^ 
brought  upon  Europe.  Richeliea  turned  the  ecale  against  the  wivul 
Hoase  of  Austria  by  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  with  the  United  Oms 
ProviDCes,  and  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  and  the 
two  great  treaties  by  which  Mazarin  ended  the  Thirty-Years'  War — 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees — left  the 
'  Empire  disorganized  and  Spain  powerless.  From  that  moment, 
indeed,  Spain  bad  sunk  Into  a  strange  decrepitude.  liobbed  of  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth  by  the  independence  of  Holland,  weak- 
ened at  home  by  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  her  infantry  annihilated 
by  Conde  in  his  victory  of  Rocroi,  her  fleet  ruined  by  the  Dutch, 
her  best  blood  drained  away  to  the  Indies,  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple destroyed  by  the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  civil  or  religious, 
ner  intellectual  life  crushed  by  the  Inquisition,  her  industry  crip- 
pled by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  by  financial  oppression,  and  by 
the  folly  of  her  colonial  system,  the  kingdom  which  nnder  Philip 
the  Second  had  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  world  lay  helpless  and 
eihaasted  under  Philip  the  Fourth.  The  aim  of  I*wis  from  1601, 
the  year  when  he  really  became  master  of  France,  was  to  carry  on 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and,  above  alt,  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  Spain.  The  conojuest  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the  Kether- 
landa  would  carry  his  border  to  the  Scheldt.  A  more  distant  hope 
lay  in  the  probable  extinction  of  the  Austrian  line  which  now  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  By  securing  the  succession  to  their  throne 
for  a  French  prince,  not  only  Castile  and  Aragon,with  the  Spanish 
dependencies  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  but  the  Spanish  empira 
in  the  Kew  World  would  be  added  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
Nothing  could  eavo  Spain  but  a  union  of  the  European  powers, 
and  to  prevent  this  union  by  his  negotiations  was  a  work  at  which 
Lewis  toiled  for  years.  The  intervention  of  the  Empire  was  pre- 
vented by  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliances  between  France  and  the  leas- 
er German  princes.  A  league  with  the  Turks  gave  Austria  enough 
to  do  on  her  eastern  border.  The  policy  of  Charles  the  Second 
bound  England  to  inaction.  Spain  was  at  last  completely  isolat- 
ed, and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth  gave  a  pretense  for  war,  of 
which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1667.  Flanders  was  occupied  in 
two  months.  Franche-ComtS  was  seized  in  seventeen  days.  But 
the  suddenness  and  oomnleteness  of  the  French  success  awoke  a 
general  terror  before  which  the  King's  skillful  diplomacy  gave 
way.  Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the 
appearance  of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  England  awoke  from 
her  lethargy  on  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders. 
Sweden  joined  the  two  Protestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
and  the  dread  of  a  wider  league  forced  Lewis  to  content  himself 
with  the  southern  half  of  Flanders,  and  the  possession  of  s  string 
of  fortresses  which  practically  left  him  master  of  the  Netherlands. 

Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.     He  not  only  bated  the    miit 
Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Republicans,  but  he  saw  in  them  an     otbu 
obstacle  which  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  re- 
sume bis  attack  on  Spain.    Four  years  were  spent  in  preparations 
for  a  decisive  blow  at  this  new  enemy.     The  French  army  was 
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raised  to  a  hundred  and  eigbtT  thonsand  men.  Colbert  created  a 
fleet  which  rivaled  that  of  Holland  in  number  and  equipment. 
Sweden  was  again  won  over.  England  was  again  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.  Meanwhile  Holland  lay  wrapped  in  a  false  secu- 
rity. The  alliance  with  France  bad  been  its  ti'aditionat  policy,  and 
it  was  especially  dear  to  the  party  of  the  great  merchant  claGS 
which  had  mounted  to  power  on  the  fall  of  ttie  House  of  Orange. 
Jolin  de  Witt,  the  leader  of  this  party,  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance  by  the  advance  of  Lewis  to  the 
Rhine,  still  clung  bhndly  to  the  friendship  of  France.  His  tnist 
only  broke  down  when  the  French  army  ci-ossed  the  Dutch  border 
in  1672,  and  the  glare  of  its  watch-fires  was  seen  from  the  walls  of 
Amsterdam.  For  the  moment  Holland  lay  crushed  at  the  feet  of 
Lewis,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  roused  again  the  stub- 
bom  courage  which  had  wrnng  viotoiy  from  Alva  and  worn  out 
the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  fall  of  De  Witt  raised  the 
Orange  party  again  to  power,  and  called  the  Prince  of  Oi-ange  to 
the  head  of  the  Kepublic.  Though  the  young  Stadtholder  had  hard- 
ly reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once  made  themselves 
felt  His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonderful  self-control. 
He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  al!  but  friendless  in  childhood,  he 
had  been  bred  among  men  who  looked  upon  his  very  existence  as 
B.  danger  to  the  State,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his  looks  noted, 
his  friends  jealously  withdrawn.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  boy 
grew  up  silent,  wary,  self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in  de- 
meanor, blunt  and  even  repulsive  in  address.  He  was  weak  and 
sickly  from  his  cradle,  .and  manhood  bronght  with  it  an  asthma 
and  consumption  which  shook  his  frame  with  a  constant  cough ; 
his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless,  and  scored  with  deep  lines  which 
told  of  ceaseless  pain.  But  beneath  this  cold  and  sickly  preaence 
lay  a  fiery  and  commanding  tempei',  an  immovable  courage,  and  a 
political  ability  of  the  highest  order.  William  was  a  born  states- 
man. Neglected  as  his  edocation  had  been  in  other  ways,  for  bo 
knew  nothing  of  letters  or  of  art,  be  had  been  carefully  trained  in 

Eolitics  by  John  de  Witt ;  and  the  wide  knowledge  with  which  in 
is  first  address  to  the  States-General  the  young  Stadtholder  re- 
viewed the  general  state  of  Enrope,  the  cool  courage  with  which 
he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  struggle,  at  once  won  him  tbe 
trust  of  his  countrymen.  Their  trust  was  soon  rewarded.  Hot- 
land  was  saved,  and  province  after  province  won  back  from  tbe 
arms  of  Fraace  by  William's  dauntless  resolve.  Like  his  great 
ancestor,  William  tbe  Silent,  he  was  a  luckless  commander,  and  no 
general  had  to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited  by 
defeat  as  other  men  profit  by  victory.  His  bravery,  indeed,  was 
of  that  nobler  cast  which  rises  to  its  height  in  moments  of  ruin 
and  dismay.  Tlie  coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  be  was,  be 
rallied  his  broken  squadrons  amid  the  rout  of  Seneff,  and  wrested 
from  Cond4  at  the  last  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  moved  his  veteran 
opponent  to  a  generous  admiration.  It  was  in  such  moments,  in- 
deed, that  the  real  temper  of  the  man  broke  through  the  veil  of 
his  usual  reserve.    A  strange  light  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  soou 
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H3  he  was  on^er  fire,  and  iii  the  terror  and  confusion  of  defeat  bis 
msnners  took  an  ease  and  gajety  that  charmed  every  soldier  around 
him. 

The  political  ability  of  William  was  seen  in  the  skill  with  which 
be  drew  Spain  and  the  Empire  into  a  coalition  against  France. 
Bnt  France  was  still  matchless  in  arma,  and  the  effect  of  her  vic- 
tories was  seconded  hy  the  selfishness  of  the  Allies,  and  above  all 
by  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of  Charles  the  Second,  William 
was  forced  to  consent  in  1679  to  the  Treaty  of  Nimegnen,  which 
left  France  dominant  over  Earope  as  she  had  never  been  before. 
Holland  indeed  was  saved  from  the  revenge  of  Lewis,  but  fresh 
spoils  had  been  wrested  from  Spain,  and  FraDche-Comt6,  which 
had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  former  war,  was  retained  at 
the  end  of  this.  Above  all,  France  overawed  Europe  by  the  dar- 
ing and  Buccesa  with  which  she  had  faced,  single-handed,  the  wide 
coalition  against  her.  Her  King's  arrogance  became  nnboanded. 
Lorraine  was  tnmed  into  a  subject  state.  Genoa  was  bombarded, 
and  its  Doge  forced  to  seek  pardon  in  the  antechambers  of  Vei^ 
sailles.  The  Pope  was  humiliated  by  the  march  of  an  army  npon 
Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  offered  to  the  French  embassador.  The 
Empire  was  outraged  by  a  shameless  seizure  of  Imperial  fiefs  in 
Elsasa  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  Protestant  world  was  defied  by 
the  horrible  omelties  which  fallowed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant  a  series  of  outn^s 
on  the  powers  around  bim,  but  every  outrage  helped  the  cool  and 
silent  adversary  who  was  looking  on  from  the  Hague  to  build  up 
the  Great  Alliance  of  all  Europe,  from  which  alone  be  looked  for 
any  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of  France,  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of  such  an  alliance  England 
must  form  a  part ;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much  English 
politics  were  influenced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  by  the  strug- 
gle between  William  and  Lewis  to  secnre  English  aid.  A  recon- 
ciliation of  the  King  with  his  Parliament  was  an  indispensable 
step  toward  freeing  Charles  from  his  dependence  on  France,  and 
it  was  to  such  a  reconciliation  that  William  at  first  bent  his  efforts; 
but  he  was  foiled  br  the  steadiness  with  which  Charles  dung  to 
the  power  whose  aid  was  needful  to  carry  oat  the  achemes  which 
he  was  contemplating.  In  his  leanings  toward  France,  however, 
Charles  stood  utterly  alone.  His  most  devoted  ministers  foiled 
their  sovereign's  efforts  as  far  as  they  could.  Even  Arlington, 
Catholic  as  at  heart  he  was,  refused  to  look  on  while  France  made 
the  Flemish  coast  its  own,  and  dispatched  Temple  to  frame  the 
Triple  Alliance  which  defeated  its  hopes.  Danby  was  even  more 
hostile  to  France,  and  in  wresting  from  his  master  permission  to 
offer  William  the  hand  of  Mary  he  dealt  Lewis  what  proved  to  be 
a  fatal  blow.  James  was  without  a  son,  and  the  marriage  with 
Mary  secured  to  William  on  his  father-in-law's  death  the  aid  of 
EDglaod  in  his  great  enterprise.  But  it  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  that  event;  and  though  William  used  his  new  position  to  bring 
Charles  around  to  a  more  patriotic  policy,  bis  efforts  were  still 
fruitless.  The  storm  of  the  Popish  Plot  complicated  bis  portion. 
42 
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In  the  earlier  BtagC3  of  the  Eiclusion'  Bill,  when  the  Parliament 
seemed  resolved  simply  to  pass  over  James  and  to  seal  Mary  at 
once  on  the  throne  after  her  nncle's  death,  William  stood  apart 
from  the  struggle,  doubtful  of  its  issne,  though  prepared  to  accept 
the  good  luck  if  it  came  to  him.  The  fatal  error  of  Shafleebury  la 
advancinc  the  claims  of  Monmouth  forced  him  into  activity.  To 
preserve  liis  wifu's  right  of  succession,  with  all  the  great  issues 
which  were  to  come  of  it,  no  other  course  was  left  than  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  crisis  of  the  stniggle,  there- 
fore, William  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  James.  The 
eloquence  of  Halifax  secnred  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  Halifax  (as  we  know  now)  was  the  mouthpiece  of  William. 

But  while  England  was  seething  with  the  madncsa  of  the  Pop- 
ish Plot  and  of  the  RoyalisC  reaction,  the  great  European  stniggle 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  patience  of  Germany  was 
worn  out,  and  in  1686  its  princes  bound  themselves  in  the  Treaty 
of  Augsburg  to  resist  further  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France. 
From  that  moment  a  fresh  war  became  inevitable,  and  William 
watched  the  course  of  his  father-in-law  with  redoubled  anxiety. 
Bis  efibrts  in  England  had  utterly  failed,  James  had  renewed  his 
brother's  secret  treaty  with  France,  and  plunged  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  people  which  of  itself  would  have  prevented  him  from 
giving  anv  aid  in  a  struggle  abroad.  The  Prince  could  only  si- 
lently looK  on,  with  a  desperate  hope  that  James  might  yet  be 
brought  to  a  nobler  policy.  He  refused  all  encouragement  to  the 
leading  malcontents  who  ivere  already  calling  on  him  to  interfere 
in  arms.  On  the  other  hand  he  declined  to  support  the  King  in 
bis  schemes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Test.  "  Yon  ask  me,"  he  said 
to  his  father-in-lftw,  "  to  countenance  an  attack  on  my  religion. 
That  I  can  not  do  I"  If  he  still  cherished  hopes  to  brin^  about  a 
peace  between  the  King  and  people  which  might  enable  him  to 
enlist  England  in  the  Grand  Alliance,  they  vanished  in  1687  before 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  union  with  Mary  he  addressed 
a  temperate  protest  against  this  measure  to  the  King,  But  the 
discovery,  of  the  plans  which  James  was  now  forming  —  plans 
which  were  intended  to  rob  Mary  of  a  part  of  her  future  domin- 
ions as  well  as  to  cnpple  forever  the  power  of  England — forced 
him  at  last  into  earnest  action.  The  King  felt  strong  enough  to 
carry  throngh  his  system  of  government  during  his  own  lifetime; 
but  tbe  protest  of  Mary  and  William  leit  little  doubt  that  the 
changes  ne  had  made  would  be  overthrown  at  his  death.  He 
resolved,  therefore  (if  we  trust  the  statement  of  the  French  em- 
bassador), to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position  of  independence  that 
she  might  seiTe  as  a  refuge  for  his  Catholic  subjects  from  any  Prot> 
estant  successor.  Clarendon  was  encceeded  m  the  charge  of  the 
island  by  tbe  Catholic  LordTyroonnell,  and  the  new  governor  went 
roughly  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of  office. 
Every  judge,  every  privy  councilor,  every  mayor  and  alderman 
of  a  Dorongh,  was  soon  a  Catholio  and  an  Irishman.  In  a  few 
months  the  English  ascendency  was  overthrown,  and  the  life  and 
fortune  of  every  English  settler  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  nativea 
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on  whom  they  had  trampled  since  Cromwell's  day.  The  Irish 
nrmy,  purged  of  its  Protestant  soldiers,  was  intrusted  to  Catho- 
lic officers,  and  the  dtead  of  flaottier  massacre  spread  panic  through 
the  island.  Fifteen  hundred  Protestant  families  fled  terror-stricken 
across  the  Channel.  The  rest  of  the  Protestants  gathered  togeth- 
er and  prepared  for  self-defense.  William  had  a  right  on  Mary's 
behalf  to  guard  against  such  a  plan  of  diamembering  her  inherit- 
ance ;  and  Dykvelt,  who  was  dispatched  as  hts  embassador  to  En- 
gland, organized  with  wonderfnl  ability  the  various  elements  of 
diaafiection  into  a  compact  opposition.  Danby  and  Bishop  Comp- 
ton  answered  for  the  Church.  The  Nonconformists  were  won  by 
a  promise  of  toleration.  -  A  regular  correspondence  was  established 
between  the  Prince  and  some  of  the  great  nobles.  But  William 
»tiH  shrank  from  the  plan  of  an  intervention  in  arms.  General  as 
the  disaffection  andoubtedly  was,  the  position  of  James  seemed  to 
be  secure.  He  counted  on  the  aid  of  France.  He  had  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Scotland,  cmshed  by  the  failure  of  Ar- 
gyle's  rising,  could  give  no  such  aid  as  it  gave  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
menL  Ireland  was  ready  to  rise  for  the  Catholio  cause,  and  to 
throw,  if  needed,  its  soldiers  on  the  western  coast.  Above  all,  it 
was  doubtful  if  in  England  itself  disadection  would  turn  into  act- 
ual rebellion.  The  "Bloody  Assize"  had  left  its  terror  on  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  and  the  Churchmen,  angered  aa  they  were, 
were  still  hampered  by  their  doctrine  of  non-resistauce.  It  was 
still  the  aim  of  William,  therefore,  to  discourage  all  violent  coun- 
sels, and  to  confine  himself  to  oi^anizing  such  a  general  opposition 
■3  would  force  James  by  legal  means  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
country,  to  abandon  bis  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  join  the 
alliance  against  France. 

But  at  this  moment  the  whole  course  of  William's  policy  was 
changed  by  an  nnforeseen  event.  His  own  patience  and  that  of 
the  nation  rested  on  the  certainty  of  Mary's  succession;  for  James 
vas  without  a  son,  and  five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  preg- 
nancy of  his  second  wife,MBry  of  Modena.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  King's  struggle  with  the  Church  it  was  announced  that  the 
Queen  was  again  with  child.  Though  the  news  was  received  with 
general  nnbelief.it  at  once  forced  on  the  crisis  which  William  had 
hoped  to  defer.  If,  as  the  Catholics  joyously  foretold,  the  child 
were  a  boy,  and,  as  was  certain,  brought  up  a  Catholic,  the  highest 
Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  whether  the  tyranny  under  which  En- 
gland lay  should  go  on  forever.  Wiliiara  could  no  longer  blind 
himself  to  the  need  of  a  struggle,  and  a  speedy  one.  "It  is  now  or 
never,"  he  said  to  Dykvelt.  The  hesitation  of  England  was  in- 
deed at  an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Church,  and  firm 
"I  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France, answered  for  the  Tories; 
CoDipton  for  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  rebellion 
hy  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire — the 
Wd  Cavendish  of  the  Eiclasion  struggle  —  answered  for  the 
Whigs.  A  formal  invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for 
"le  restoration  of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  Pi-ot- 
Mtant  religion  was  signed  by  these  leader?,  and  carried  in  Juno  to 
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the  Hagae  by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  for  a  refusal  to  vote  against 
the  TesL  The  nobles  who  signed  it  called  on  William  to  appear 
with  an  army,  and  pledged  themeelves  to  rise  in  arms  on  bis  land- 
ing. Whatever  lingering  hesitation  remained  was  swept  away  by 
the  Trial  of  the  Bishopa  and  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
invitation  was  sent  from  London  on  the  very  day  of  the  Acquit- 
tal. The  general  exoitemeot,  the  ebonts  of  the  boats  which  cov- 
ered the  river,  the  bonfires  in  every  atieet,  ehowed  indeed  that  the 
conntry  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  Tbearmyitself.onwhibh  James 
had  implicitly  relied,  suddenly  ehowed  ite  sympathy  witb  the  peo- 
ple. James  was  at  Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  Acqnittal 
reached  him,  and  as  he  rode  from  the  camp  he  beard  a  great  ebout 
behind  bim.  "  What  is  that  ?"  be  asked.  "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the 
reply— "only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted  [" 
**  Do  yon  call  that  nothing  ?"  grumbled  the  King.  The  shout  told 
him  tnat  he  stood  utterly  alone  in  his  realm.  The  peerage,  the 
gentry,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  UniversitieB,  every  lawyer, 
every  trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him.  His  very  sol- 
[diers  forsook  him.  The  most  devoted  Catholics  pressed  him  to 
give  way.  But  to  give  way  was  to  reverse  every  act  he  had  done 
since  bis  accession,  and  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment. All  show  of  legal  mle  had  disappeared.  Sheriffs,  mayors, 
magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defiance  of  a  Parliament- 
ary statute,  were  no  real  officers  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Even  if 
the  Honses  were  summoned,  members  returned  by  officers  snch 
as  these  could  form  no  legal  Parliament.  Hardly  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  or  a  privy  conncilor  exercised  any  lawful  anthority, 
James  had  brought  tbings  to  such  a  pass  that  the  restoration  of 
legal  government  meant  the  absolute  i-cvei-eal  of  every  act  he  had 
done.  Bat  he  was  in  no  mood  to  reverse  bis  acts.  His  temper 
was  only  spurred  to  a  more  dogged  obstinacy  by  danger  and  re- 
monstrance. He  broke  up  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and  dispersed 
its  troops  in  distant  cantonments.  He  dismissed  the  two  judges 
who  had  favored  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops.  He  ordered  the 
chancellor  of  each  diocese  to  report  the  names  of  the  clerey  who 
had  not  i-ead  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  But  his  will  broke 
fruitlessly  against  the  sullen  resistance  which  met  him  on  every 
side.  Kot  a  chancellor  made  a  return  to  the  CommissioneTS,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  cowed  into  inaction  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation.  When  the  judges  who  had  displayed  their  servility  to  the 
Crown  went  on  cironit,  the  B;entry  refused  to  meet  them.  A  yet 
fiercer  irritation  was  kindled  by  the  King's  resolve  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  English  troops,  whose  temper  proved  nnserviccable 
for  his  purposes,  by  drafts  from  the  Catfaolio  army  which  Tyr- 
conneil  had  rais^  in  Ireland.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  at 
the  Council-table  protested  against  this  measure ;  and  six  officers 
in  a  single  regiment  laid  down  their  commissions  rather  than  en- 
i-oll  the  Irish  reornits  among  their  men.  The  ballad  of  "  Lillibnl- 
lero,"  A  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Irish  Papists,  was  sung  from  one 
end  of  Engknd  to  the  other. 
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What  peeT«nted  revolt  was  the  general  resolve  to  wait  for  the 
appearaDOe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William  was  gathering  forces 
aod  transports  with  wonderiiil  rapidity  and  secrecy,  whilo  noble 
.afler  noble  niadu  thwr  way  to  the  Hagne.  The  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury arrived  with  an  offer  of  £12,000  toward  the  expedition,  fid- 
ward  Rassell,  the  brother  of  Lord  Knssell,  appeared  as  the  repre- 
lientative  of  the  House  of  Bedford.  They  were  followed  by  the 
representatives  of  great  Tory  houses,  by  the  sons  of  the  Harquis 
of  Winchester,  of  Lord  Danby,  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Higb-CKurch  Lord  Macclesfield.  At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby 
and  Devonshire  prepared  silently  with  Lord  Lumley  tor  a  rising 
iu  the  north.  In  spite  of  the  profound  secrecy  with  which  all 
was  conducted,  the  keen  instinct  of  Sunderland,  who  bad  stooped 
to  purchase  continuance  in  office  at  the  price  of  an  apostasy  to 
Catholicism,  detected  the  preparations  of  Witliam ;  and  the  sense 
that  his  master's  ruin  was  at  hand  encouraged  him  to  tell  every 
secret  of  James  on  the  promise  of  a  pardon  lor  the  crimes  to  which 
he  bad  lent  himsel£  James  alone  remained  stubborn  and  insen-. 
sate  as  of  old.  He  had  no  fear  of  a  revolt  anaided  by  the  Piince 
of  Orange,  and  be  believed  that  the  threat  of  a  French  attack  on 
Holland  would  render  William's  aid  impossible.  Bat  in  Septem- 
ber the  loDg-delayed  war  began,  and  by  the  greatest  political  error 
of  his  reiiin  Lewis  threw  bis  forces,  not  on  Holland,  but  on  Ger- 
many. The  Batch  at  once  felt  themselves  secure;  the  States- 
General  gave  their  sanction  to  William's  project,  and  the  arma- 
meat  he  had  prepared  gathered  rapidly  in  the  SchetdL  The  news 
no  sooner  reached  England  than  the  King  passed  from  obstinacy 
to  panic  By  drafta  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  he  had  master- 
ed forty  thousand  men,  but  the  temper  of  the  troops  robbed  him 
of  all  trust  in  them.  He  dissolved  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
He  replaced  the  magistrates  he  had  driven  from  office.  He  re- 
etored  their  franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Chancellor  carried  back 
the  Charter  of  Loudon  in  state  into  the  City.  James  dismissed 
Sanderland  from  office,  and  produced  before  the  Peers  who  were 
in  London  proofs  of  the  birth  of  bis  child,  which  was  almost  nui- 
versally  believed  to  be  a  Catholic  imposture.  But  concession  and 
proof  came  too  late.  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten  back  on  its 
first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  William's  fleet  of  six  hundred 
transports,  escorted  by  fifty  men-of-war,  anchored  on  the  fifth  of 
November  in  Torbay ;  and  his  army,  thirteen  thousand  men  strong, 
entered  Exeter  amid  the  shouts  of  its  citizens.  His  coming  had 
not  been  looked  for  in  the  west,  and  for  a  week  no  great  land- 
onmer  joined  him.  But  nobles  and  squires  soon  flocked  to  his 
camp,  and  the  adhesion  of  Plymouth  secured  his  rear.  Meanwhile 
Danby,  dashins  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  horsemen  into  York, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  the  north.  The  militia  gave  back 
bis  shout  of  "A  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant  Religion!" 
Peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard;  and  a  march  on  Not- 
tingham united  nis  forces  to  those  under  Devonshire,  who  had 
mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties.     Every  where  the  revolt  was  triumphant.    The  garrison 
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of  Hull  declared  for  a  free  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  three  hnndi-ed  gentletiien  in  the  market-place 
at  Korwieh.  TowDsmen  and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelace 
at  Oxford  with  uproarious  welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates, 
to  the.Frince  of  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury,  where 
James  bad  mustered  his  forces.  But  the  Royal  armyfeU  back  In 
disorder.  Its  very  leadei-s  were  secretly  pledged  to  William,  and 
the  desertion  of  I^rd  Churchill  was  followed  bv  that  of  so  many 
other  officers  that  James  abandoned  the  strnggle  in  despair.  He 
fled  to  London  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anae  had  left  St.  James's 
to  join  Dauby  at  Nottingham,  "  God  help  me,"  cried  the  wretch- 
ed King,  "formy  own  children  have  forsaken  me!"  His  spirit 
was  utterly  broken ;  and  though  he  promised  to  call  the  Honses 
together,  and  dispatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  treat 
with  Wiiliam  on  the  terms  of  a  fi'ee  Parliament,  in  his  heart  be 
had  resolved  on  flight.  Parliament,  be  said  to  the  few  who  still 
clung  to  him,  would  force  on  him  concessions  he  conld  not  endure; 
and  be  only  waited  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  to 
make  his  wav  to  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to 
carry  him  to  France.  Some  rough  fishermen,  who  took  him  for  a 
Jesuit,  prevented  his  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  Ix>nd<Hi ;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  William 
and  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which  removed  their  chief  dif- 
ficulty oat  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  depose  James 
bad  he  remained,  and  perilous  to  keep  him  prisoner ;  bnt  the  entry 
of  the  Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  silence  of  the  Prince,  and  an 
order  to  leave  St.  James's  filled  the  King  with  fresh  terrors,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  were  almost  openly 
placed  at  his  disposal,  James  a  second  time  quitted  London,  and 
embarked  on  the  23d  of  December  unhindered  for  France. 

Before  flying,  James  had  burned  most  of  the  writs  convoking 
the  new  Parliament,  bad  disbanded  his  army,  and  destroyed  so  far 
aa  he  could  all  means  of  government.  For  a  few  days  there'  was 
a  wild  burst  of  panic  and  outrage  in  London,  but  the  orderly  in- 
stinct of  the  people  soon  reasserted  itself.  The  Lords  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  London  provided  on  their  own  authority  as 
Privy  Councilors  for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  adminietration, 
and  resigned  their  authority  into  William's  hands  on  his  arrival 
in  the  capital.  The  difficulty  which  arose  fi-om  the  absence  of 
any  person  legally  authorized  to  call  Parliament  together  was  got 
over  Dy  convoking  the  House  of  Peers,  and  forming  a  second  body 
of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Chai:les 
the  Second,  with  the  aldermen  and  common  councilors  of  Lon- 
don. Both  bodies  requested  William  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  circular  letters 
inviting  the  electors  of  every  town  and  county  to  send  up  repre- 
sentatives to  a  Convention  which  met  in  January,  1689.  Both 
Houses  were  found  equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or  nego- 
tiation with  the  fallen  King.  But  with  this  step  their  unanimity 
ended.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  voted 
a  resolution  which,  illogical  and  inconsitttent  as  it  seemed,  was  well 
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adapted  to  unite  in  its  favor  every  element  of  the  opposition  to 
James :  tbe  Churchman,  who  vaa  simply  scared  by  his  bigotry; 
the  Tory,  who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  depose  its  King; 
the  Whig,  who  held  the  theory  of  a  contract  between  Bang  and 
People.  They  voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaKing  the  original 
contract  between  King  and  Feople,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
tbe  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  But  in 
the  Lords  the  Tories  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  fiercely  debated.  Archbishop  Sancrofl,  with  the  High 
Tories,  held  that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  tne 
crown,  and  that  James  still  remained  King,  but  that  his  tyi-anny 
had  given  the  nation  a  right  to  withdraw  from  him  the  actual  exer- 
uise  of  government  and  to  intrust  its  functions  to  a  Regency.  The 
moderate  Tories,  under  Danby's  guidance,  admitted  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  King,  but  denied  that  the  throne  eould  be  vacant, 
and  contended  that  from  the  moment  of  his  abdication  the  sov- 
ereignty vested  in  his  daughter  Mary,  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
eloqaence  of  Halifax  backed  the  Whig  peers  in  stmgglin^  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The  plan  of  a  Regency 
WHS  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danby'a  scheme  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majoiity.  tivl  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden  ob- 
Elacle  in  William.  Ho  declined  to  ne  Regent.  He  had  no  mind, 
ho  said  to  Danby,to  bo  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  refused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  conjunotion  with 
her  husband.  The  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the  qiiestiou. 
It  was  agreed  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as 
joint  sovereigns,  but  that  the  actual  administration  should  rest 
vith  William  alone.  Somers,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  just  dig- 
tiogubhed  himself  in  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  and  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  later  history,  drew  np  a  Declaration 
of  Rights  which  was  presented  on  February  13th  to  William  and 
Mary  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  banquettne-room  at  Whitehall 
It  recited  the  misgovemment  of  James,  bis  abdication,  and  the  re- 
solve of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to 
exercise  a  dispensing  power,  or  to  exact  money  or  to  maintain  an 
aiiny  save  by  consent  of  Parliament.  It  asserted  for  the  subject 
s  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice  of  representatives  in  Parlia- 
■neat,  and  a  pure  and  merciful  administration  of  justice.  It  de- 
clared the  right  of  both  Houses  to  libeity  of  debate.  In  full  faith 
tbat  these  principles  would  be  accepted  and  maintained  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  it  ended  with  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of  the  Deo- 
Uration,  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  pi-ayed 
them  to  receive  the  crown.  William  accepted  the  offer  in  his 
ovn  name  and  bis  wife's,  and  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resolve 
ofboth  to  maintain  the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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The  blander  of  Lewis  in  choosing  Germany  instead  of  Holland 
for  his  point  of  attack  was  all  but  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  sno- 
cesseB  with  which  he  opened  the  war.  The  whole  country  west 
of  the  Rhine  was  soon  in  hie  hands;  his  armies  were  master  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  penetrated  even  to  WUrtemberg.  His  hopes  had 
never  been  higher  than  at  the  moment  whea  the  arrival  of  James 
at  St.  Germains  dashed  all  hope  to  the  ground,  Lewis  was  at 
once  thrown  back  on  a  war  of  defense,  and  the  brutal  ravages 
which  marked  the  retreat  of  hta  armies  from  the  Rhine  revealed 
the  bitterness  with  which  his  piide  stooped  to  the  necessity.  The 
Palatinate  was  turned  into  a  desert.  The  same  min  fell  on  the 
stately  palace  of  the  Elector  at  Heidell>erg,  on  the  venerable  tombs 
of  the  }!.mperor8  at  Speyer,  on  the  town  of  the  trader,  on  the  bat 
of  the  vine-d leaser.  Outrages  such  as  these  only  hastened  tlie 
work  of  his  great  rival  In  accepting  the  English  throne  William 
bad  knit  together  England  and  Hoiland,  the  two  great  Protest- 
ant powers  whose  fleets  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  as  his  diplo 
macy  bad  knit  all  Germany  together  a  year  before  in  the  Treaty 
of  Augsburg.  But  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance  might 
still  have  been  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  league 
with  Protestant  states  against  a  Catholic  king,  when  the  ravage 
of  the  Palatinate  awoke  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in  every  German 
heart  before  which  all  hesitation  passed  awa^.  The  reception  of 
Jaipes  as  still  King  of  England  at  Sl  Germaios  gave  England  just 
ground  for  a  declaration  of  war,  a  step  in  which  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Holland,  and  the  two  conntries  at  once  agreed  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  their  struggle  against  France.  The  adhesion 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  twol>ranches  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
this  agreement  completed  the  Grand  Alliance  which  William  had 
designed.  When  ^voy  joined  the  Allies  in  May,  1689,  Franoa 
found  herself  girt  in  on  every  side  save  Switxerlacd  with  a  ring 
of  foes.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  alone  stood  aloof  from  the 
confederacy  of  Europe,  and  their  neutrality  was  unfriendly  to 
Franca  Lewis  was  left  without  a  single  ally  save  the  Turk;  bnt 
the  energy  and  quickness  of  movement  which  sprang  from  the 
concentration  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  single  band  Still  left  the 
contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  was  slow;  Austria  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  war  with  the  Turks;  Spain  was  all  but  powerless; 
Holland  and  England  were  alone  earnest  in  the  stniggle,  and  En- 
gland could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  the  war.  An  English  bri- 
gade, formed  from  the  regiments  raised  by  James,  joined  the  Dutch 
army  on  the  Sambre,  and  distinguished  itself  nnder  Churchill, who 
had  oecn  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlbor- 
ough, in  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  WalconrU  But  Will' 
iam  had  as  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home. 
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In  England  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  Id  Scot- 
laud  his  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  in  England,  and 
far  as  the  Lowlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  and 
complete.  No  sooner  hod  he  called  his  troops  southward  to  meet 
Wilfiani's  inva^on  than  Edinburgh  roso  in  revolL  The  western 
peasants  were  at  once  up  in  arms,  and  the  Episcopalian  clei^y, 
who  bad  been  the  instruments  of  the  Stuart  misgovemment  ever 
since  the  Restoration,  were  rabbled  and  driven  from  their  parson- 
a^  in  every  pariah.  The  news  of  these  disorders  forced  William 
to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show  of  legal  authority  over  Scot* 
Isnd ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  Lords  present  in  London, 
be  ventured  to  summon  a  Convention  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  summoned  in  England,  and  on  hia  own  responsibility  to  set 
aside  the  laws  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament. This  Convention  i-esolved  that  James  bad  forfeited  the 
crown  by  misgovemment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim  of  Ri£;ht  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  England,  but  closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy, 
Both  crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  which  William  had  brought  from  Holland  gave  strength 
to  the  new  Government.  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested. 
John  Graham  of  Clsverhonse,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution 
of  the  western  Covenanters  bad  been  rewarded  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few  troopers  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  Highlands,  and  appealed  to  the  clans.  In  the  Highlands 
nothing  was  known  of  English  government  or  misgovemment :  all 
that  the  Revolution  meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Honse  of  Argvle.  The  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Cam- 
erons,  were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  their  old  oppress- 
org,  the  Campbells,  and  the  Government  which  upheld  them,  as 
they  had  been  ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause  forty 
Tears  before.  As  William's  Scotch  re^ments  under  General  Mao- 
Kay  olimbed  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  (July  27,  1689),  Dundee 
chaiged  them  at  the  bead  of  three  thousand  clansmen  and  swept 
them  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen.  But  his  death  in  the  mo- 
ment  of  victory  broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders 
together,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  bad  spread  terror 
through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.  In  the  next  sum- 
pter  Mackay  was  able  to  build  the  strong  post  of  Fort  William 
iathe  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,and  his  offers  of  money 
jnd  pardon  brought  about  the  submission  of  the  clans.  Sir  John 
I^lrymple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  Scotland  at  this  time  mainly  rested,  had  hoped  that  a  refnsal 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  give  grounds  for  a  war  of  exter- 
mination, and  free  Scotland  forever  from  its  terror  of  the  High- 
luders.  He  had  provided  for  the  expected  refusal  by  orders  of  a 
nithlesa  severity.  "Tour  troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, "  will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Locheil's 
jsnds,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and  Glencoe's.  Yonr  powers  shall 
°f  large  enongh.    I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  Govern- 
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ment  vith  prisoners."  But  his  hopes  were  disappoiDted  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  clans  accepted  the  offers  of  the  govero- 
tnent.  AIL  submitted  in  good  time  save  Maodonald  of  Glencoe^ 
whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of  the  oath  till  six  days  after  the 
lat€8t  date  fixed  by  the  proclamation.  Foiled  in  his  larger  hopes 
of  destrnction,  Dalrymple  seized  eagerly  on  the  pretext  given  oy 
Macdonald,  and  an  order  "for  the  extirpation  of  that  nest  of  rob- 
bers" was  laid  before  William  and  received  the  Royal  signatnre. 
"  The  work,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Colonel  Hamilton,'  who 
nndertook  it, "  must  be  secret  and  sndden."  The  troops  were 
chosen  from  among  the  Campbells,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  clans- 
men of  Glenooe,  and  quartered  peacefatty  among  the  Macdonalds 
for  twelve  days,  till  all  suspicion  of  their  errand  disappeared.  At 
daybreak  (Feb.  13,  1692)  they  fell  on  their  hosts,  and  in  a  few 
momenta  thirty  of  the  ctansfolk  lay  dead  on  the  snow.  The  rest, 
sheltered  by  a  storm,  escaped  to  the  mountains  to  perish  for  the 
most  part  of  cold  and  hunger.  "  The  only  thing  1  regret,"  snid 
the  Master  of  Stair  when  the  news  reachea  him, "  is  that  any  got 
away."  Whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  has  roused  in 
later  days,  few  save  Dalrymple  knew  of  it  at  the  time.  The  peace 
of  the  Highlands  enabled  the  work  of  reorganization  to  go  on 
quietly  at  Edinburgh.  In  accepting  the  Claim  of  Right  with  its 
repudiation  of  Prelacy,  William  had  in  effect  restored  the  Presby- 
terian Chnrcli,  and  its  restoration  was  accompanied  by  the  revival 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith,  and  by  tbe 

Massing  of  an  Act  which  abolished  lay  patronage.  Against  the 
oleration  Act  which  the  King  proposed,  the  ^otch  Parliament 
stood  firm.  But  the  King  was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  the  Par- 
liament. So  long  as  he  reigned,  William  declared  in  memorable 
words,  there  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake.  "  We 
never  conld  be  of  that  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  tbe  ad- 
vancing of  trne  religion,  nor  do  wo  intend  that  our  authority  shall 
ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party." 

It  was  not  in  Scotland,  however,  but  in  Ireland,  that  James  and 
Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  William's  progress.  As  we  have  noticed 
before,  James  had  resolved  soon  after  his  accession  to  make  Ire* 
land  a  refuge  for  himself  and  his  Catholic  subjects  in  case  of  mis- 
hap. As  we  have  seen,  Lord  Tyrconnell  had  been  made  general, 
and  then  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Deputy,  with  a  view  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose ;  the  army  had  been  remodeled 
by  disbanding  its  Protestant  soldiers  and  filling  the  ranks  with 
Papists;  a  similar  process  had  "purified"  the  bench  of  judges; 
the  town  charters  had  been  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Cath- 
olic mayors  and  Catholic  sheriffs  set  at  the  head  of  every  city  and 
county.  With  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  bitter  en- 
emies, the  terror  of  a  new  Irish  massacre  spread  fast  among  the 
humbled  Protestants.  Those  of  the  south  for  the  most  part  forsook 
their  homes  and  fled  over-sea,  while  those  of  the  north  drew  to- 
gether at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry,  The  news  of  tbe  King's 
tall  intensified  the  panic.  For  two  months  Tyrconnell  intrigued 
with  William's  government,  but  his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time, 
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and  at  the  opening  of  1 389  a  flag  -was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle,  Sio.  vni 
with  the  words  "  Now  or  Never  "  embroidered  on  its  folds.  The  thb^u 
Bigaal  called  every  Catholic  to  arms.  The  maddened  natives  flnng  ^j^^&; 
themselves  on  the  plunder  which  their  masters  had  left,  and  in  a  i694. 
Sew  weeks  havoc  was  done,  the  French  envoy  told  Lewis,  which  — 
it  would  take  years  to  repair.  Meanwhile  James  sailed  from  France 
to  Kinsale.  His  first  work  was  to  crnsh  the  Protestants  who  stood 
in  arms  in  the  north.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  gathered  to  Tyr 
ronneU's  standard,  and  aboat  half  the  number  were  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  balk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  behind 
a  weak  waif,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns,  and  destitute  even  of  a 
ditch.  But  the  seven  thousand  desperate  EDglishmen  behind  the 
nail  made  np  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  sBllies,  so 
cruehing  the  repulse  of  bis  attack,  that  the  King's  general,  Hamil- 
ton, at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Protestants 
died  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of 
Imnger,  bat  the  cry  of  the  town  was  still  "  No  Sarrender,"  The 
siege  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days,  and  only  two  days'  food 
remained  in  Londonderry,  when  on  the  2Bth  of  July  an  English 
ship  broke  the  boom  across  the  river,  and  the  besiegers  sullenly 
vitndrew.  Their  defeat  was  turned  into  a  rout  by  the  men  of  En- 
niskilten,  who  struggled  through  a  bog  to  charge  an  Iiisb  force  of 
doable  their  number  at  Newtown  Butler,  and  drove  horse  and  foot 
before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon  spread  through  Hamilton's 
whole  army.  The  routed  soldiers  fell  back  on  Dublin,  where  James 
ky  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  frenzied  Catholics.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  summoned  every  member  returned  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  Papist,  and  its  one  aim  was  the  ruin  of  the  English  settlers. 
The  Act  of  Settlement,  on  which  all  title  to  property  rested,  was 
It  once  repealed.  Three  thousand  Protestants  of  name  and  for- 
tune were  massed  together  in  the  hugest  Bill  of  Attainder  which 
the  world  has  seen.  In  spite  of  the  love  which  James  professed 
for  religious  freedom,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  di-iven  from  their 
parsonages.  Fellows  and  scholars  were  turned  out  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  of  Avaux,  dared  even  to 
propose  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  who  still  lingered 
in  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  James.  To  his  credit  the 
King  shrank  horror-struck  from  the  proposal.  "  I  can  not  be  so 
cruel,"  he  said,  "  as  to  cnt  their  throats  while  they  live  peaceably 
under  my  government."  "Mercy  to  Protestants,"  was  the  cold 
reply, "  is  cruelty  to  Catholics," 

Through  the  long  agony  of  Londonderry,  through  the  proscrip-    EuKisBd 
lion  and  bloodshed  of  the  new  Irish  rule,  William  was  ibrced  to     SJoiS 
look  helplessly  on.    The  best  troops  in  the  army  which  had  been       "o^ 
mnstered  at  Hounslow  followed  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre ;  and 
^'ith  the  political  embarrassments  which  grew  up  around  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  unable  to  spare  a  man  of  those  who  remained. 
'^e  great  ends  of  the  Revolution  were  indeed  secured,  even  amid 
the  confusion  and  intrigue  which  we  shall  have  to  describe,  by  the 
«)mmon  consent  of  alh    On  the  great  questions  of  civil  liberty 
Whig  and  Tory  were  now  at  one.    The  Declaration  of  Right  was 
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tarned  into  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Kad  the  passing  of  this  mesanre  in 
lesff  restored  to  the  monarchy  the  character  which  it  had  lo» 
nnder  theTndore  aod  the  Stuarts.  The  right  of  the  people  through 
its  representatives  to  depose  the  King,  to  chaoge  the  order  of  sue- 
cession,  and  to  set  on  toe  throne  vhom  tbey  would,  was  now  es- 
tablifihed.  All  claim  of  divine  right,  or  hereditary  right  independ- 
ent of  the  law,  was  formally  pat  an  end  to  by  the  elec^on  of 
William  and  Mary.  Since  their  day  no  English  sovereign  has  been 
able  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  crown  save  a  clum  which  rested 
on  a  particular  clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament.  William, 
Mary,  and  Anne  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  George  the  First  andliis  saccessors  have  been  sovereigns 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  An  Englieh  monarch 
is  now  as  much  the  creature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  aa  the  pettiest 
tax^atherer  in  hia  realm.  A  limitation  of  the  right  of  succession 
which  expressed  this  Parliamentary  origin  of  the  sovereign's  right 
in  the  strongest  possible  way  was  found  in  the  provision  "  tbal 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  crown 
shall  join  in  communion  with  the  Chnrch  of  England  as  by  law 
established."  Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  alone 
restored.  The  older  constitution  retnmed  with  it.  Bitter  expe- 
rience had  taught  England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Parliament 
its  absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  grant  of  revenne  for  life  to 
the  last  two  kings  had  been  the  secret  ot  their  anti-national  policy, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant 
of  the  royal  revenne  to  a  term  of  four  years.  William  was  bitter- 
ly galled  by  the  provision.  "The  gentlemen  of  England  tmsted 
King  James,"  he  said,  "who  was  an  enemy  of  tbeii-  religion  and 
their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved."  But  the  only  change  brought 
about  in  the  Parliament  by  this  burst  of  royal  anger  was  a  resolve 
henceforth  to  make  the  vote  of  supplies  an  annual  one,  and  this 
resolve  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  A  change  of  almost  as 
great  importance  established  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had  begnn  under 
Cromwell  bad  only  deepened  under  James;  but  with  the  Conti- 
nental war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  force  which  had  no  legal  existenoe.  The  soldier 
was  simply  an  ordinary  subject;  there  were  no  legal  means  of 
punishing  strictly  military  ofiensea  or  of  providing  for  military 
discipline  ;  and  the  assnmed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private 
houses  had  been  taken  away  by  the  law.  The  difflcnity  both  of 
Parliament  and  the  army  was  met  by  the  Mutiny  Act.     TTie 

f lowers  requisite  for  discipline  in  the  army  were  o<mferred  by  Par- 
lament  on  its  offioei's,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the 
force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary  powers  were  granted  only  for 
a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like  the  grant  of  supplies,  has  re- 
mained annual  ever  since  the  Revolution ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  State  to  exist  without  supplies,  or  for  the  army  to  exist 
without  discipline  and  pay,  the  annual  assembly  of  Pariiammt  has 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  greatest  oonstitn- 
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tiotial  change  wh!ob  onr  hutory  lias  witnessed  was  thus  broagbt 
about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  effioient  way.  The  dangers 
which  experience  had  lately  tihown  lay  in  the  Farliament  itself 
were  met  with  far  leas  skill.  Under  Charles  England  had  seen  a 
Parliament,  which  had  been  returned  in  s  moment  of  reaction, 
maintained  without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years.  A  Trien- 
nial Bill,  which  limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was 
passed  with  little  opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto 
ofWilliam.  To  counteract  the  influence  which  a  king  might  ob- 
tain by  crowding  the  Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder 
task.  A  Place  Bill,  which  excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment 
of  the  State  from  a  seat  iu  Farliameut,  was  defeated,  and  wisely 
defeated,  in  the  Lords.  The  modem  course  of  excluding  all  minor 
officials,  but  of  preserving  the  hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great 
officers  of  State  by  admitting  them  into  its  body,  seems  as  yet  to 
have  occurred  to  uobodj.  It  is  equally  strange  that  while  vindi- 
cating its  right  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public  revenue 
aud  the  army,  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  have  left  by  its  silence  the 
control  of  trade  to  the  Crown.  It  was  only  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  discussions  on  the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
tbat  the  Houses  silently  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  regu- 
'  lattng  Knglish  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Revolution  were  hardly  less  weighty 
than  the  political.  In  the  common  struggle  against  Catholicism, 
Churcbmaa  and  Nonconformist  had  found  themselves,  as  we  have 
Ken,  strangely  at  one;  and  schemes  of  Comprehension  became  sud- 
denly papular.  Bat  with  the  fall  of  James  the  union  of  the  two 
bodies  abrnptly  ceased ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
CLuroh  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  "  rabbling  "  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian clergy  in  its  western  shires,  revived  the  old  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  toward  the  dissidents.  The  Convocation  rejected  the  scheme 
of  the  Latitudinarians  for  such  modifications  of  the  Prayer-book  as 
wonld  render  possible  a  return  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Com- 
prehension Bill  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  tailed  to  pass 
ID  Bpite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support.  William's  attempt  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  civil  equalitv  by  a  repeal  of  the  Teat  and  Cor- 
poration Act  proved  equally  fruitless.  Active  perseoation,  however, 
had  now  become  impossible,  and  the  passing  of  a  Toleration  Act 
is  1669  established  a  complete  freedom  of  worship.  Whatever  the 
religions  efiect  of  the  failure  of  the  Latitn dinar ian  schemes  may 
have  been,  its  political  efiect  has  been  of  the  highest  value.  At 
no  time  had  theChnroh  been  sostromtorsopopuTarBS  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nonconformist s  would  have 
doubled  its  strength.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disinclination  to 
all  political  change  which  has  characterised  it  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  would  have  been  affected  by  such  a  change;  but  it 
K  certain  that  the  power  of  opposition  which  it  has  wielded  Vould 
have  been  enormously  increased.  As  it  was,  the  Toleration  Act 
established  a  group  of  religious  bodies,  whose  religious  opposition 
to  the  Church  forced  them  to  support  the  measures  of  progress 
which  the  Church  opposed.     With  religious  forces  on  the  one  side 
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and  on  the  other,  England  has  escaped  tbe  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  nations  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  become  iden- 
tified with  that  of  political  reaction.  A  secession  from  within  its 
own  ranks  weakened  the  Chureh  still  more.  The  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  body  of  the  clergy,  thongh 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  other  favorite  doctrine  of  passire 
obedience,  and  the  requirement  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe 
new  sovereign's  from  ail  persons  in  public  functions  was  resented 
as  an  intalerable  wrong  by  almost  every  parson.  Sancrofl,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  few  prelates  and  a  large  number 
of  the  higher  clergy,  absolutely  refused  the  oath,  treated  all  who 
took  it  as  Bchismattcs,  and  on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment regarded  themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  were  known 
ns  Nonjurors,  as  the  only  members  of  the  true  Church  of  England. 
The  bulk  of  the  clergy  bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitterness 
awainst  the  new  government  was  fanned  by  the  expalaion  of  the 
Nonjurors  into  a  flame,  and  added  to  the  dimcnlties  which  William 
had  to  encounter. 

Not  the  least  of  bis  difficnlties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his  Par- 
liaments. In  1669  tbe  Convention  declared  itself  a  ParliamenL 
In  the  Commons  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their 
first  acts  were  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had 
suffered  during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Kns- 
sell  was  reversed.  The  judgments  against  Sidney,  Cornish,  and 
Alice  Lisle  were  annulled.  In  spite  of  tbe  opinion  of  the  judges 
that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Oates  had  been  against  law,  the  Lords 
refused  to  reverse  it,  but  even  Oates  received  a  pardon  and  a  pen- 
sion. The  Whigs  however  wanted,  not  only  the  redrass  of  wrongs, 
but  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers.  Whig  and  Tory  had  been 
united,  indeed,  by  the  tyranny  of  James ;  both  parties  had  shared 
in  the  Kevolution,  and  William  had  striven  to  prolong  their  union 
by  joining  the  leaders  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry.  He  named 
the  Tory  Danby  Lord  Pi-esident,  made  the  Whiw  Shrewsbnry  Sec- 
i-etary  of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to  Halifax,  a  trimmer 
between  tbe  one  party  and  the  other.  But  save  in  a  moment  of 
common  oppression  or  common  danger  union  was  impossible.  The 
Whigs  clamored  for  tho  pnuisbmeni  of  Tories  who  had  joined  in 
the  illegal  acts  of  Charles  and  of  James.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid  before  them. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or 
proscription  should  follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  His  temper  was  averse  to  persecution  ;  he  had  no 
great  love  for  either  of  the  battling  parties;  and,  above  all,  be 
saw  that  internal  strife  would  be  fatal  to  tbe  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  While  the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chaining  him 
to  England,  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit 
was  proving  too  slow  and  too  loosely  compacted  to  cope  with  the 
swift  and  resolute  movements  of  France.  The  armies  of  Lewis 
had  fallen  back  within  their  own  borders,  but  only  to  turn  fiercely 
at  bay.  The  junction  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  failed  to 
assure  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas.     The  English  navy  was  par- 
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alyzed  by  the  corrnption  wliioh  prevailed  in  the  public  service, 
iA  well  aa  by  the  Bloth  and  incapacity  of  its  commander.  The 
servicea  of  Admiral  Herbert  at  the  Revolution  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  earldom  of  Torrington  and  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  bnt 
bis  indolence  Eufiered  the  aeas  to  be  swept  by  French  privateers, 
and  bis  want  of  geamanahip  was  shown  m  an  indeciaive  enn^age- 
lueiit  with  a  French  squadron  in  Bantry  Bay.  Meanwhile  Lewis 
was  Btminin^  every  nei-ve  to  win  the  command  of  the  Channel; 
tlie  French  dock-yards  were  turning  out  ship  after  ship,  and  the 
galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were  brought  round  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  at  Brest.  A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  wonld 
have  brought  serious  political  danger,  for  the  reaction  of  popular 
feeliug  which  bkd  begun  in  favor  of  James  had  been  increased  by 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  by  the  taxatiou,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nonjurors  and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy,  by  the  panic  of  the 
Tories  at  the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  broke  out  among  the  tri- 
nmohant  Whigs,  and  above  all  by  the  presence  of  James  in  Ire- 
land A  new  party,  that  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  King 
James,  was  just  forming;  and  it  was  feared  that  a  Jacobite  rising 
Tould  follow  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast.  In 
snch  a  state  of  afiairs  William  judged  rightly  that  to'yicid  to  the 
Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  would  have  been  to  min  his  cause. 
He  dissolved  the  Parliament,  issued  in  his  own  name  a  general 
pardon  for  all  political  ofieoses,  under  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Grace, 
and  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  move  violent  Whi^  among 
his  coiinselora.  Danby  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  for  Danby  had  power  over  the  Tories,  and  in  the 
new  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1690  the  bulk  of  the  members 
proved  Tories.  William's  aim  in  this  sudden  change  of  front  was 
to  secure  a  momentary  lull  in  English  faction  which  would  suffer 
him  to  strike  at  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  While  James  was  King 
ia  Dublin  it  was  hopeless  to  crush  treason  at  home ;  and  so  urgent 
was  the  danger,  so  preciona  every  moment  in  the  present  juncture 
of  afTaira,  that  William  could  trnst  no  one  to  bring  the  work  as 
shnrply  to  an  end  as  was  needfnl  save  himself. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  16B9  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  had 
been  sent  with  a  small  force  to  Ulster,  but  his  landing  had  only 
roused  Ireland  to  a  fresh  enthusiasm.  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  army 
were  filled  up  at  once,  and  James  was  able  to  face  the  Duke  at 
I^rogheda  with  a  force  double  that  of  his  opponent.  Bt^homberg, 
whose  forces  were  all  raw  recruits  whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
tmst  at  such  odda  in  the  field,  intrenched  himself  in  Dnndalk,  in 
a  camp  where  pestilence  soon  swept  off  half  his  men,  till  winter 
parted  the  two  armies.  During  the  next  six  months  James,  whose 
treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  fill  it  by  a  coinage  of 
brass  money,  while  his  soldiers  subsisted  by  sheer  plunder,  Wil- 
Ibm  meanwhile  was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Schomberg  was  strengthened  dnring 
the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the  spring  came  bis 
force  reached  thirty  thonsand  men.  Lewis,  too,  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coming  struggle ;  and  seven  thousand  picked  French- 
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men,  under  ibe  Count  of  LanEnn,  were  dispatched  to  reiaforce  the 
SLTmy  of  James.  Tbey  had  hardly  arrived  whea  William  himself 
landed  at  Carrickfergua,  and  pa^ed  rapidly  to  the  sooth.  Hii 
colamns  soon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish  army,  posted  strongly  be- 
hind the  lioyna  "I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  gentlemen,"  William 
cried  with  a  bnrst  of  delight ;  "  and  if  you  escape  me  now  the 
fault  will  be  mine."  Early  next  morning,  the  first  of  July,  1690, 
the  whole  English  army  plunged  into  tlie  river.  The  Irah  foot 
broke  in  a  shameful  panic,  but  the  hone  made  so  gallant  a,  stand 
that  Schomberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge,  and  for  a  time  the 
English  centre  was  held  in  check.  With  the  arrival  of  William, 
however,  at  the  b6ad  of  the  left  wing,  all  was  over.  James,  who 
bad  looked  helplessly  on,  fled  to  Dublin,  and  took  ship  at  Eiossle 
for  France,  while  the  capital  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  conqneror. 
The  cowardice  of  the  Stuart  sovereign  moved  the  scorn  even  of  bis 
followers.  **  Change  kings  with  us,"  an  Irish  officer  replied  to  an 
Englishman  who  taunted  him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne — ^"cban^ 
kings  with  ns,  and  we  will  fight  you  agwn."  Tbey  did  better  m 
fighting  without  a  king.  The  French,  indeed,  withdrew  Bcomfully 
from  the  routed  army  as  it  stood  at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Lim- 
erick. "  Do  yoa  call  these  ramparts  ?"  sneered  Lanznn ;  "  the 
English  will  need  no  cannon ;  tbey  may  batter  them  down  with 
roasted  apples."  Bat  twenty  thoaaand  men  remained  with  San- 
field,  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in  England 
and  abroad ;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  English  ammunition 
train,  his  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
tnm  of  the  war  abroad  recalled  him  to  England,  and  be  led  hia 
work  to  one  who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  in  the  art 
of  war.  Lord  Marlborough  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders  to 
command  a  division  which  had  landed  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Only  a  few  days  remained,  before  winter  would  come  to  break  off 
operations,  but  the  fsw  days  were  turned  to  good  account.  Cori^ 
with  five  tbousand  men  behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  fortr-«ight 
hours.  Kiusale  a  few  days  later  shared  the  fete  of  Cork.  Winter 
indeed  left  Connaught  and  the  greater  part  of  Munster  in  IriEh 
hands ;  the  French  torce  remained  untouched,  and  the  coming  of 
a  new  French  general,  St.  Ruth,  with  arms  and  supplies,  encoor 
aged  the  insurgents.  But  the  spring  of  1691  had  nardly  opened 
when  Ginkell,  the  new  English  general,  by  bis  seizure  of  Athlone 
forced  on  a  battle  with  the  combined  French  and  Irish  forces  st 
Aughrim,  in  which  St.  Ruth  fell  on  the  field  and  his  army  was  nt- 
terly  broken.  The  defeat  left  Limerick  alone  in  its  revolt,  and 
even  Sarsfietd  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Two  tresuea 
were  drawn  np  between  the  Irish  and  English  generala  By  the 
first  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent 
with  law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. Both  sides  were,  of  course,  well  aware  that  such  a  treaty 
was  merely  waste  paper,  for  Ginkell  had  no  power  to  conclude  It, 
nor  had  the  Irish  Lords  Justices,    The  latter,  indeed,  only  prom- 
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ised  to  do  all  they  contd  to  bring  aboat  its  ratificfttioti  by  Parlio- 
lueot,  and  this  ratiiicatton  was  never  granted.  By  the  military 
treaty,  those  of  Surefield's  Eoldiers  wlio  would  wei'e  suffered  to 
follow  him  to  France;  and  ten  thousand  men,  the  whole  of  his 
force,  chose  exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope  of  na- 
tional freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who 
stood  watching  their  departure  was  hushed,  the  silence  of  death 
settled  down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the  country  re- 
mained at  peace,  but  the  peace  was  a  peace  of  despair.  Tlie  most 
terrible  legal  tyranny  under  which  a  nation  has  ever  groaned 
avenged  the  rising  under  Tyrconnell.  The  conqnei'ed  people,  in 
Swift's  bitter  words  of  contempt,  became  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  very  eve  of 
tlie  French  lievolutiou  Ii-eland  ceased  to  bo  a  source  of  terror  and 
aoxiety  to  England. 

Short  as  the  struggle  of  Ireland  had  been,  it  bad  served  Lewis 
veil,  for  while  William  was  busy  at  the  Boyne  a  series  of  brilliant 
successes  restored  the  fortunes  of  France,  In  Flanders  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  won  the  victory  of  Fleurus.  lu  Italy  Marshal 
Catinat  defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  A  success  of  even  greater 
moment,  the  last  victory  which  France  was  fated  to  win  at  sea, 
plsced  for  an  instant  the  very  throne  of  William  in  peril.  William 
never  showed  a  cooler  courage  than  in  quitting  England  to  fight 
James  in  Ireland  at  a  moment  when  the  Jacobites  were  only  look- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  a  F'rencb  fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  in 
revolt.  He  was  hardly  on  his  way,  in  fact,  when  Tourville,  the 
French  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  strict  orders  to  figliL  He  was 
met  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head,  and  the 
Dutch  division  at  once  engaged.  Though  utterly  outnumbered, 
it  fought  stubbornly  in  hope  of  Herbert's  aid ;  bnt  Ilerbeit,  wheth- 
er from  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  allies  were 
crushed,  and  withdrew  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames. 
The  danger  was  as  great  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left 
him  master  of  the  Cnanael,  and  his  presence  off  the  coast  of  Devon 
invited  the  Jacobites  to  revolL  But  whatever  the  discontent  of 
Tories  and  Nonjurors  against  William  might  be,  all  signs  of  it 
vanished  with  the  landing  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Teign- 
mouth  by  Tonrville's  sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms;  and 
the  news  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  fa- 
vor of  James.  The  natural  reaction  against  a  cause  which  looked 
for  foreign  aid  pave  a  new  strength  for  the  moment  to  William  in 
England ;  hut  ill  luck  still  bung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So 
urgent  was  the  need  for  his  presence  abroad  that  William  left  as 
we  have  seen  his  worlc  in  Ireland  undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring 
of  1691  to  Flanders.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry 
tlie  Eighth  that  an  English  king  had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at 
the  bead  of  an  English  army.  But  the  aiowness  of  the  Allies  again 
baffled  William's  hopeo.  He  was  forced  to  look  on  with  a  small 
army  while  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  closed  suddenly  around 
Mens,  the  strongest  foitress  of  the  Netherlands,  and  made  them- 
selves master  of  it  in  the  presence  of  Lewis.    The  humiliation  was 
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great,  nod  for  the  moment  all  tragt  in  William's  fortune  faded 
away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more  heavily  than  elsewhere. 
The  treason  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  indignation  at  Tonr- 
ville's  descent  woke  up  to  a  I'resb  life.  Leading  Tories,  such  U 
Lord  Clarendon  and  I^ord  Dartmouth,  opened  communications  with 
James;  and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  wilb  the  Earl  of  Shrewf^ 
bury  at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as  William's 
ingratitude,  followed  them  in  their  course.  In  Lord  Marlborough's 
mmd  the  state  of  afihira  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason.  His  de- 
sign was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive  William  from 
the  throne  without  replacing  James,  and  give  the  crown  to  his 
daughter  Anne,  whose  affection  for  Marlborough's  wife  would 
place  the  real  government  of  England  in  his  hands.  A  yet  greater 
danger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Admiral  Russell,  who  had  succeeded 
Torrington  in  command  of  the  fleet  Russell's  defection  would 
have  removed  the  one  obstacle  to  a  new  attempt  which  James 
was  resolved  to  make  for  the  recovery  of  bis  throne,  and  which 
Lewis  had  been  brought  to  suppoi't.  In  tfae  beginning  of  16iK!  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  troops  was  quartered  in  Kormandy  in 
readiness  for  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Transports  were 
provided  for  their  passage,  and  Tonrville  was  ordered  to  cover  it 
with  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many 
ships  as  his  opponent,  the  belief  in  bis  pnrpose  of  betraying  Wil- 
liam's cause  was  so  strong  that  Lewis  ordered  Tourville  to  engfl«e 
the  allied  fleets  at  any  disadvantage.  Bnt  whatever  Russell's  in- 
trigues may  have  meant,  be  was  no  Herbert  "Do  not  think  I 
win  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas,"  he  warned 
his  Jacobite  correspondents.  "  If  I  meet  them  I  will  fight  them, 
even  though  King  James  were  on  board."  When  the  two  fleets 
met  ofl*  tlio  Norman  coast  his  fierce  attack  proved  Russell  tme  to 
his  word.  Tourville's  fifty  vessels  proved  no  match  for  the  ninety 
ships  of  the  allies,  and  after  five  uoaro  of  a  brave  straggle  the 
French  were  forced  to  fly  along  tfae  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
Twenty-two  of  their  vessels  reached  St  Malo ;  thirteen  anchored 
with  Tourville  in  the  bays  of  Cherbourg  and  Lallogue;  but  their 
purtiuerB  were  noon  npon  them,  and  a  bold  attack  of  the  English 
boats  burned  shin  after  ship  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  army. 
All  dread  of  the  mvaeion  was  at  once  at  an  end ;  and  the  throne 
of  William  was  secured  by  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy  at  home  which  the  invasion  was  intended  to 
support  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobite  hopes  was  the  least 
result  of  the  victory  of  La  Hogne.  France  ceased  fi-om  that  mo- 
ment to  exist  as  a  great  naval  power;  for  though  her  fieet  was 
soon  recruited  to  its  former  strength,  the  confidence  of  her  sailors 
was  lost,  and  not  even  Tourville  ventured  again  to  tempt  in  battle 
the  fortune  of  tfae  seas.  A  new  hope,  too,  broke  od  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  spell  of  French  triumph  was  broken.  The  Duke 
of  Luxembourg  strove  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  French  arms 
by  his  victories  over  William  in  tfae  two  following  years  (16B3- 
1694)  at  Steinkii-k  and  Neerwinden;  but  the  battles  were  aw- 
less  butcheries,  in  which  the  conquerors  lost  as  many  men  M 
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the  conquered.  From  that  moment  France  felt  herself  disheart- 
ened and  exhauBted  by  the  vastnese  of  her  efforts.  The  public 
misery  was  extreme.  "The  country,"  F^neloa  wrote  frankly  to 
Lewis,  "is  a  vast  hospital."  For  the  first  time  in  his  long  career 
of  prosperity  Lewis  bent  bis  pride  to  seek  peace  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  conquests,  and  though  toe  effort  was  a  vain  one,  it  told  that 
the  darinz  hopes  of  French  ambition  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  Grand  Alliance  was  practically  done. 

In  onter  seeming,  the  Kevolntion  of  1888  had  only  transferred 
the  sovereignty  over  England  from  James  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  flctnal  fact,  it  was  transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  King 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  moment  when  its  sole  ri<Tht 
to  tax  the  nation  was  established  by  the  Bill  of  Hights,  and  when 
its  own  resolve  settled  the  praclioo  of  gmnting  none  but  annual 
wpplies  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme 
power  in  the  State.  It  was  impossible  permanently  to  suspend  its 
sittings,  or,  in  the  long  run,  to  oppose  its  will,  when  cither  course 
most  end  in  leaving  the  Government  penniless,  in  breaking  up  the 
anny  and  navy,  and  in  rendering  the  public  service  impossible. 
But  though  the  constitational  change  was  complete,  the  machinery 
of  government  was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  political  life  which  suoh  a  change  brought  about.  How- 
ever powerful  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be,  it  had 
no  means  of  bringing  its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  the  conduct 
of  publie  affairs.  The  Ministers  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not 
its  servants,  but  the  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  it  was  from  the  King 
that  they  looked  for  direction,  and  to  the  King  they  held  them- 
wives  responsible.  By  impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the 
Commons  eonid  force  a  King  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contra- 
dicted tbeir  will ;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to  replace 
the  fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who  would  carry  ont  their  will. 
The  result  was  the  growth  of  a  temper  in  the  Ijower  House  which 
drove  William  and  his  Ministers  to  despair.  It  became  as  corrupt, 
as  jealous  of  power,  as  iickle  in  its  resolves,  as  factious  in  spirit,  as 
bodies  always  become  whose  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
power  in  untempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness  of  the  prac- 
tical difEculties  or  the  moral  repponeibilities  of  the  power  which 
they  possess.  It  grumbled  at  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  at  the 
siiffevuig  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the  Churchmen; 
and  it  blamed  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it 
l^mmhled.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  policy  or  measures 
it  would  have  preferred.  Its  mood  changed,  as  William  bitterly 
complained,  with  every  honr.  It  was,  in  fact,  without  the  cuia- 
anee  of  recognized  leaders,  without  adequate  information,  and  des- 
titaio  of  that  organization  ont  of  which  alone  a  definite  policy  can 
come.  Nothing  better  proves  the  inborn  political  capacity  of  the 
English  mind  than  that  it  should  at  once  have  fonnd  a  simple  and 
effective  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  as  this.  The  credit  of  the  eo- 
lation belongs  to  a  man  whoso  political  character  was  of  the  low- 
wt  type.  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  been  a  Minister  in  the 
later  days  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  he  had  remained  Minister 
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through  almost  atl  tho  reign  of  James.  He  had  held  office  at  last 
ocly  by  compliance  with  the  worst  tyranny  of  his  maetcr,  and  by 
a  feigned  conversion  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  But  the  ruin 
of  James  was  no  sooner  certain  than  he  had  secured  pardon  and 

Erotection  from  William  by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  to  whom 
e  had  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  bis  houor.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sunderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public  observation  in 
ft  country  letirement,  bat  at  this  crisis  he  came  secretly  forward 
to  bring  his  unequaled  sagacity  to  the  aid  of  the  King.  His  coun- 
sel was  to  i-ecognize  practically  the  Dew  power  of  the  Commons 
by  choosing  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  exclusively  from  among 
the  members  of  the  party  which  was  strongest  in  the  Lower  House. 
As  yet  no  Ministry,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  had  existed. 
£ach  great  officer  of  State — Treasurer  or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy 
Sea! — had  in  theory  been  independent  of  his  fellow-officers ;  each 
was  the  "  King's  servant,"  and  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his 
special  duties  to  the  King  alone.  From  time  to  time  one  Minister, 
like  Clarendon,  might  tower  above  the  rest  and  give  a  general  di- 
rection to  the  whole  conrso  of  government,  but  the  predominance 
was  merely  personal, and  never  permanent;  and  even  in  euch  & 
case  there  were  colleagues  who  were  ready  to  oppose  or  even  im- 
peach the  statesman  who  overshadowed  them.  It  was  common  for 
a  King  to  choose  or  dismiss  a  single  Minister  without  any  commu- 
nication with  the  rest;  and  so  far  from  aiming  at  ministerial  uni- 
ty, even  William  had  striven  to  reproduce  in  the  Cabinet  itself  the 
balance  of  parties  which  prevailed  outside  of  it.  Sunderland's  plan 
aimed  at  replacing  these  independent  Ministers  by  a  homogeneous 
Ministry,  chosen  from  the  same  party,  repi-esenting  the  same  sen- 
timentd,  and  bound  together  for  common  action  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  loyalty  to  the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  Kot 
only  would  such  a  plan  secure  a  unity  of  administration  which 
had  been  nnknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an  organization  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which  it  never  had  before.  The  Ministers 
who  wei-e  representatives  of  the  majority  of  its  members  became 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  House,  Small  factions  were  drawn  to- 
gether into  tho  two  great  parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown.  Above  all,  it  brought  about  m  the  sim- 
plest possible  way  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  lon^ 
vexed  both  King  and  Commons.  The  new  Ministers  ceased  in  alt 
but  name  to  be  the  King's  fiervant&  They  became  simply  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committeo  representing  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  capable  of  being  easily  set  aside  by  it 
and  replaced  by  a  similar  Committee  whenever  the  balance  of 
power  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment which  has  gone  on  from  Sunderland's  day  to  our  own.  But 
though  William  showed  his  own  political  genius  in  undei-standing 
and  adopting  Sunderland's  plan,  it  was  only  slowly  and  tentative- 
ly that  ne  ventured  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  the 
temporary  reaction,  Sunderland  believed  that  the  balance  of  polit- 
ical power  was  really  on  the  side  of  tho  Whigs.     Kot  only  wora 
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tbey  the  natural  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  Kcvolu- 
tion,  and  the  sapporters  of  the  w&r,  but  tncy  stood  far  above  Iheir 
oppoiient§  iu  Pai  liatnentary  and  administi'ative  talent.  At  their 
head  Htuud  a  <'ruup  of  statesmen  whose  close  union  in  thought  and 
action  gainea  them  the  name  of  the  Junto.  Russell,  as  yet  the 
most  prominent  of  these,  was  the  victor  of  La  Hogue;  Somers 
was  a,  young  advocate  who  had  sprung  into  fame  by  his  defense 
of  the  Seven  Bishops ;  Lord  Wharton  was  known  as  the  most  dex- 
terous and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers;  and  Montague  was 
fast  makinz  a  reputation  as  the  ablest  of  English  financiers.  In 
spite  of  Bucli  considerations,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Will- 
iam would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  Whig 
Ministry  but  for  the  attitude  which  the  Tories  took  toward  the 
war.  In  spite  of  the  ezhanstion  of  France,  the  war  still  languished 
and  theAllies  still  failed  to  win  a  single  victory.  Meanwhile  En- 
glish trade  was  all  but  ruined  by  the  Erench  privateers,  and  the  na- 
tion stood  aghast  at  the  growth  of  taxation.  The  Tories,  always 
cold  in  their  support  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  now  became  eager  for 
peace.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  resolute  in  their 
snpport  of  the  war.  William,  in  whose  mind  the  contest  with 
France  was  the  first  object,  was  thus  driven  slowly  to  follow  Sun- 
derland's advice.  In  1695  he  dissolved  Parliament,  and  the  Whig 
tone  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  enabled  him  to  replace  his 
Tory  Ministers  by  the  members  of  the  Junto.  Hnssell  went  to  the 
Admiralty,  Somers  was  named  Lord  Keeper,  Montague  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Shrewsbury  Secretary  of  State.  The  chafes 
were  gradually  made,  but  they  had  hardly  begun  when  their  efiect 
was  felt.  The  House  of  Commons  took  a  new  tone.  The  Whig 
majority  of  its  members,  united  and  disciplined,  moved  quietly 
under  the  direction  of  their  leaders,  the  new  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Great  measures,  financial  and  constitutional,  passed  raj* 
idly  through  Parliament.  The  Triennial  Bill  became  law.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Lords,  the  Commons  refused  to  renew 
the  bill  for  the  censorahip  of  the  press,  and  its  liberty  was  no  soon- 
er thus  recognized  as  legal  (169G)  than  the  recognition  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  public  prints.  To  meet 
the  financial  strain  of  the  war,  Montague  established  the  Bank  of 
England  (1694)  by  adopting  the  plan  which  Paterson,  a  Scotch 
adventnrer,  had  brought  forward  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Bank.  The  subscribers  to  a  loan  of  £l  ,200,000  were  formed  into 
fi  Company,  with  no  exclusive  privileges,  and  restricted  by  law 
from  lending  money  to  the  Crown  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
but  eo  great  had  been  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  that  in 
ten  days  the  list  of  subscribers  was  full.  A  new  source  of  power 
revealed  itself  in  the  disoovery  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  na- 
tional credit ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Debt  gave  a 
new  security  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  whose  first  work 
wonid  have  been  the  repudiation  of  iL  With  even  greater  cour- 
age and  hardly  less  originality  Montague  faced  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  carried  out  its  reform.  The 
power  of  the  new  administration,  the  evidence  ofthe  public  credit, 
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gBYOBtreDgth  to  William  abroad  as  at  home.  In  1699  tfae  Alliaoce 
succeeded  lor  the  first  time  in  winniog  a  great  trinropb  over  France 
in  the  capture  of  Namur.  Even  in  the  troubled  year  which  fol- 
lowed, and  amid  the  distress  created  by  the  reform  of  the  curren- 
cy, William  was  able  to  hold  the  French  at  bay.  But  the  var 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Lewis  was  simply  hgbting  to  secure 
iDorefavorableterms,  and  William,  though  be  beld  that  "the  only 
way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands,"  was 
almost  as  eager  as  Lewis  for  a  peace  which  would  leave  bim  free 
to  deal  with  a  question  which  the  health  of  the  King  of  Spain  now 
brought  every  day  closer — the  question  of  the  euccession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  obstacles  wbicb  were  tbrown  in  the  way  of 
an  accommodation  by  Spain  and  the  Empire  were  set  aside  by  a 
private  negotiation  between  William  and  Lewis,  and  the  year  1607 
saw  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Kyswick.  Li  spite  of  failure 
and  defeat  in  the  field, William's  policy  bad  won.  The  victories 
of  France  remained  barren  in  the  face  of  a  united  Europe;  and 
her  exhaustion  forced  her,  for  the  first  time  since  Kicbelieu's  day, 
to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  Empire  was  satisfied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  every  annexation,  save  that  of 
Strasbonre,  which  ebe  had  made  einco  tbe  Treaty  of  Nimegiien. 
To  Spain  Lewis  restored  Luxemburg  and  all  the  conquests  he  had 
made  during  the  war  in  the  >retherTands.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  replaced  in  hia  dominioDO.  What  was  a  far  heavier  humilia- 
tion to  Lewis  personally  waa  hia  abandonment  of  the  Stuart  cause 
and  his  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  Peace 
of  Ryswick  was  thus  the  final  and  decisive  defeat  of  tbe  connpir- 
acy  wbicb  had  gone  on  between  Lewis  and  tbe  Stuarts  ever  since 
tbe  Treaty  of  Dover — tbe  conspiracy  to  turn  England  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  country  and  into  a  dependency  of  Irance, 


SecUon  KX.-III*rlbor«aBlt.    leOS-lTlS. 

[AttthoritUt, — Lord  Hoesiilaj'a  grekt  work,  which  prscticBlljr  endg  at  the  Pe*ca 
of  Itjswick,  tins  been  continued  \>j  tjyiA  Stanhope  ("  Histonr  of  England  nnilsr 
Quean  Anne'^  during  thig  period.  For  Marlborough  himaelf  tbe  main  sathnin 
must  ba  the  Duke's  biogntpbj  bj  Archdeacon  Caxe,  viih  hia  Diipatchea.  Tha 
French  side  of  the  war  and  negotiaiiona  has  been  carefully  given  bj  M.  Martin 
("  Histoire  de  France  "}  in  what  is  the  most  accnrate  and  judicious  portion  of  his 
work.  Swift's  pohiical  tmcis  and  Bolingbroke'a  correspondencs  are  of  great  iia- 
porCance  fur  tbe  latter  pan  of  tiiis  period.] 


What  liad  bowed  tbe  pride  of  Lewis  to  tbe  humiliating  terms 
of  tbe  Peace  of  Ryawick  was  not  ao  much  the  exhanation  of  France 
aa  the  need  of  preparing  for  a  new  and  greater  atruggle.  The 
death  of  tbe  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second,  was  known  to 
be  at  hand ;  and  with  him  ended  the  male  line  of  tbe  Austrisn 
princes,  who  for  two  hundred  yeara  hod  occupied  the  Spanish 
throne.  How  strangely  Spain  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  in 
Europe  the  wars  of  Lewis  had  abundantly  shown,  but  so  vast  was 
tbe  extent  of  its  empire,  ao  enormoua  the  rosonrces  which  still  ro- 
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inained  to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  ruler  men  believed  its  old 
power  would  at  once  return.  Its  sovereii^n  was  still  master  of 
some  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  the  Old  \f  orld  and  the  New — of 
Spain  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Maples  and  Sioily,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Southera  America,  of  the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  To  add  such  a  dominion  as  this  to  the  dominion  either  of 
Lewis  or  of  the  Emperor  would  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of 
European  independence  which  William  had  wrought;  and  it  was 
with  a  view  to  prevent  either  of  these  results  that  William  freed 
hia  hands  hj  the  Peace  of  Rygtrick,  At  this  moment  the  claim- 
ants of  the  Spanish  saocession  were  three :  the  Danphin,  a  son  of 
the  Spanish  King's  elder  uster;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  bod 
of  Charles's  aunL  In  strict  law — if  there  haa  been  any  law  really 
applicable  to  the  matter — the  claim  of  the  last  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three ;  for  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin  was  barred  by  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  all  right  to  the  succession  at  his  mother's 
marriaze  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a  renunciation  which  had  been 
ratified  at  tlie  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  similar  renunciation 
barred  the  claim  of  the  Bavarian  tandidate.  The  claim  of  the 
Emperor  was  more  remote  in  blood,  bat  it  was  barred  by  no  re> 
uunciation.  William,  however,  was  as  resolute  in  the  interests  of 
Europe  to  repulse  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  as  to  repulse  that  of 
Lewis ;  and  it  was  the  consoionaness  that  the  Austrian  succession 
was  inevitable  if  the  war  continued  and  Spain  remained  a  member 
of  t)]e  Graud  Alliance,  in  arms  against  Fi-ance  and  leagned  with 
the  £mperor,  which  made  him  suddenly  conclude  the  Peace  of 
RyswicK.  Had  England  and  Holland  shared  William's  temper, 
he  would  have  insisted  on  the  succession  of  the  Electoral  Pnnce 
to  the  whole  Spanish  dominions.  But  both  were  weary  of  war. 
In  England  the  peace  was  at  once  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
army  at  t)ie  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ten  thouBand 
men;  and  a  clamor  had  already  begun  for  the  disbanding  even  of 
these.  It  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  two  rival  claimants  to  a 
waiver  of  tlietr  clainix,  and  by  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  conclud- 
ed in  1698,  between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  the  sgcceswon 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  reoogniEed  on  condition  of  the  cession 
by  Spain  of  its  Italian  poBsessions  to  his  two  rivals.  The  Milanese 
would  thus  pass  to  the  Emperor,  the  Two  Sicilies  with  the  border 
province  of  Guipuscoa  to  France.  But  the  arrangement  was  hard- 
ly concluded  when  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince  made  the 
Treaty  waste  paper.  Austria  and  France  were  left  face  to  face, 
and  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  success  of  either  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  seemed  nnavoidable. 
The  peril  was  greater  that  the  temper  of  England  left  William 
without  the  means  of  backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffering 
which  the  war  had  caused  to  the  merchant  class,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  debt  and  taxation  it  entailed,  were  awaking  every  day  a 
more  bitter  resentment  in  the  people,  and  the  general  discontent 
avenged  itself  on  William  and  the  party  who  had  backed  his  pol- 
icy.    The  King's  prodigal  grants  of  crown-lands  to  his  Dutch  fa- 
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vorites,  bis  colil  and  aullen  demeanor,  his  endeavor  to  nnuntain  the 
standing  army,  robbed  him  of  whatever  popularity  he  Btill  retain- 
ed. The  Whig  Junto  lost  hold  on  tlie  Commona,  Montague  was 
driven  from  his  post,  Somers  was  unscrupnloasly  attacked,  and 
even  the  boldest  WhigB  shrank  from  accepting  office.  William's 
earnest  entreaty  could  not  tnm  the  Pai-liament  from  its  resolve 
to  send  bis  Dutch  guards  out  of  the  couiitry,  and  to  reduce  the 
army  from  ten  thousand  men  to  eeven.  The  navy,  which  had 
namoei'ed  forty  thousand  sailors  during;  the  war,  was  at  the  snrae 
time  cnt  down  to  eight.  How  much  William's  hands  were  weak- 
ened by  this  peace-temper  of  Enaland  was  shown  by  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  1700  between  the  three 
powers.  By  this,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  Treaty  or  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  ludios  were 
assigned  to  his  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  Tint 
the  compensation  granted  to  France  was  now  increased.  To  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  added  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  whose  Duke  was 
transfeiTed  to  the  Milanese.  If  the  Emperor  still  persisted  in  liis 
refusal  to  come  into  the  Treaty,  his  share  was  to  pass  to  another 
unnamed  prince,  who  was  probably  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

The  Emperor  still  protested,  bnt  his  protest  was  of  little  mo- 
ment so  long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  mai'itime  powers  held  firmly 
together.  Nor  was  the  bitter  resentment  of  Spain  of  more  aviiL 
The  Spaniards  cared  little  whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  their  pride  revolted  gainst 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  ualian 
dependencies.  Even  the  misei-able  King  shared  the  anger  of  hii 
subjects,  and  a  will  wrested  from  him  by  the  factions  which  wran- 
gled over  his  death-bed  bequeathed  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain 
to  a  grandson  of  Lewis,  the  Dnke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was  so  recent,  and  the  risk  of 
accepting  this  bequest  so  great,  that  Lewis  would  hardly  have  re- 
solved on  it  but  for  his  belief  that  the  temper  of  England  mait 
necessarily  render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one.  Never,  in 
fact,  had  England  been  so  averse  to  war.  So  strong  was  the 
antipathy  to  W^illiam's  foreijrn  policy  that  men  openly  approved 
of  what  Lewis  had  done.  Hardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded 
the  succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  he  was,  would  as  they  be- 
lieved soon  be  turned  into  a  Spaniard  by  the  natural  conrse  of 
events.  The  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon  was  generally  looked 
npon  as  far  better  than  the  increase  of  power  whi^  France  would 
have  derived  from  the  cessions  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Partition,  ces- 
sions which  would  have  tnrnedtheMediterranean,  it  was  said,  into 
a  French  lake.  **  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  William  wrote  bit> 
terly, "  that  almost  every  one  rejoices  that  France  has  preferred 
the  will  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was  at 
his  rival's  breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it  In 
ITOl   the  Duke  of  Anjou  peaceably  entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis 

firondly  boasted  that  henceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees.  The 
ife-work  of  William  seemed  undone.    He  knew  himself  to  be  dy- 
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ing.  His  cough  was  incessant,  his  eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  frame 
so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  get  into  his  coach.  But  never  had 
be  shown  himself  so  great.  His  courage  rose  with  every  difficulty. 
His  temper  grew  cooler  and  more  serene  with  every  insult.  His 
large  and  clear-sighted  intellect  looked  throuffb  the  temporary 
embarrassments  of  French  diplomacy  and  English  faction  to  the 
•neat  interests  which  would  in  the  end  determine  the  course  o^ 
Knropean  politics.  Abroad  and  at  home  all  seemed  to  go  against 
him.  For  the  moment  he  had  no  ally  save  Holland,  for  Spain  was 
now  united  with  IjGwis,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, who  held  charge 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  on  whom  William  bad  counted, 
joined  the  French  side  and  proclaimed  the  Buke  of  Anjon  as  King 
in  Brussels.  The  attitude  of  Bavaria  divided  Germany  and  held 
tbe  Honse  of  Anetria  in  check.  In  England  the  new  Parliament 
was  crowded  with  Tories,  who  were  resolute  against  war;  and 
William  was  forced  in  1 701  to  name  a  Tory  Ministry  with  Loi'd 
Godolpbin  at  its  head,  which  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  the  new 
King  of  Spain.  As  even  Holland  did  this,  William  was  forced  to 
submit.  He  conid  only  count  on  France  to  help  him,  and  he  did 
not  count  in  vain.  Bitter  as  the  strife  of  Whig  and  Tory  might 
be  ID  England,  there  were  two  things  on  which  Whig  and  Tory 
were  agreed.  Neither  would  snffer  France  to  occupy  the  Nether- 
lands. Neither  would  endure  a  French  attack  on  the  Protestant 
succession  which  the  Hevolution  of  16BB  had  established.  But 
the  greed  of  Lewis  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  this 
hour  of  good-luck.  The  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  Netherlands  were 
weak,  and  in  the  name  of  his  grandson  he  introduced  French  troops 
into  town  after  town.  The  English  Parliament  at  once  acquiesced 
in  William's  demand  for  their  withdrawal;  bat  the  demand  was 
haaghtily  rejected.  Holland,  fearful  of  invasion  as  the  French 
troops  gathered  on  her  frontier,  appealed  to  England  for  aid,  and 
the  Tory  pai-ty  in  the  Parliament  saw  with  helpless  rage  that  they 
were  silently  drifting  into  war.  They  impeached  the  leading 
members  of  the  Junto  for  their  share  in  the  Partition  Ti-eaties ; 
they  insulted  William,  and  delayed  the  supplies.  But  outside  the 
House  of  Commons  the  tide  of  national  feelmg  rose  as  the  designs 
of  Lewis  grew  clearer  and  a  great  French  fleet  gathered  in  the 
Channel.  Its  aim  was  revealed  by  the  disclosui-e  of  a  fresh  Jaco- 
bite plot,  the  pi-oofs  of  which  were  laid  before  Parliament.  Even 
the  House  of  Commons  took  fire.  The  fleet  was  raised  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  tbe  army  to  ten  thousand,  and  Kent  sent  up  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  factious  measures  by  which  the  Tories  still 
Straggled  against  the  King's  policy,  and  a  prayer  "  that  addresses 
might  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply."  William  was  encouraged 
by  these  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  to  dispatch  an  English  force 
to  Holland,  and  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Holland  and  the 
Empire  for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  France,  and  of 
the  Sicilies  and  Alilanese  from  Spain.  But  England  at  large  was 
still  clin^ng  desperately  to  peace,  when  Ijcwis  by  a  sudden  act 
forced  it  into  war.  He  had  acknowledged  William  as  King  in  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  pledged  himselt'  to  oppose  all  attacks  on 
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his  throne.  He  now  entered  the  bedchamber  at  St.  GennBina 
where  J&mea  was  breathing  his  last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge 
his  son  at  bis  death  aa  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  promise  was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  a  moment 
alt  England  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  challenge.  The  issue 
Lewis  had  raised  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  European  politico,  but 
the  question  whether  the  work  of  the  Revolution  should  be  un- 
done, and  whether  Catholicism  and  despotism  should  be  replaced 
on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  Franca  On  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  there  was  no  difference  between  Tory  and  Whig.  Not 
a  word  of  protest  had  been  uttered  when  the  death  of  the  last  liv- 
ing child  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  followed  in  1701  by  the  passing 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement  which,  setting  aside  not  only  the  pretend* 
ed  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  youi^er  daughter  of  James  the  Second, 
but  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  a  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  and 
other  claimants  nearer  in  blood,  as  disqualified  by  their  profession 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  vested  the  right  to  the  crown  in  Sophia, 
Eleotress-Do  wager  of  Hanover,  a  child  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  a  granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  Protestants.  The  same  national  union  showed  itself  in  the 
King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague,  where  the  concla- 
sion  of  a  new  Qrand  Alliance  between  the  Empire,  Holland,  and 
the  United  Provinces  had  rewarded  William's  patience  and  skilL 
The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  German  States.  The  Parliament  which  Will- 
iam summoned  in  1702,  though  still  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to 
his  stirring  appeal  by  voting  forty  thousand  men  for  the  war. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  bis 
taking  the  field,  and  he  was  forced  to  intmat  the  war  in  the  Neth- 
erlands to  the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
a  great  command.  John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  boni 
in  1650,  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  Cavalier,  whose  daughter  became 
at  the  Restoration  mistress  of  the  Dake  of  York.  The  shame  of 
Arabella  did  more,  perhaps,  than  her  Other's  loyalty  to  win  for 
her  brother  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Guards;  and  after  five 
years'  service  abroad  under  Turenne,  the  young  captain  became 
colonel  of  an  English  regiment  which  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  France.  He  had  already  shown  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
soldier — an  unruffled  courage,  a  bold  and  venturous  temper  held 
in  check  by  a  cool  and  serene  judgment,  a  vigilance  and  capacity 
for  endnring  fatigue  which  never  forsook  him.  In  later  years  he 
was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  reconnoitring,  and  at  Blen- 
heim he  remained  on  horseback  for  fifteen  hours.  But  courage  and 
skill  in  arms  did  less  for  Churchill  on  his  retnm  to  the  fiuglish 
Court  than  bis  personal  beanty.  In  the  French  camp  he  had  been 
known  as  *'the  handsome  Englishman,"  and  his  manners  were  as 
winning  as  his  person.  Even  in  age  his  address  was  almost  irre- 
sistible ;  "  he  engrossed  the  graces,"  says  Chesterfield ;  and  his  sir 
never  lost  the  indolent  sweetness  wbich  won  the  favor  of  Lady 
Oastlemaine.  A  present  of  £6000  from  the  King's  mistress  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatness,  as  the 
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pmdent  forethought  of  the  handsome  young  soldier  hardeued  into  Bm.  ix 
the  avarice  of  age.  But  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  Ghiircbilt  mIkl- 
looked  for  advancement,  and  be  earned  it  by  the  fidelity  with  '^^^' 
which  as  a  member  of  his  honsehold  he  clung  to  the  Bnke's  for-  i7i«i 
tunes  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Plot.  He  followed  James  to  — 
Edinburgh  and  the  Hague,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  bis 
retnm  and  rewarded  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Life  Guards. 
The  aervice  he  rendered  bis  master  after  bis  accession  by  saving 
the  Royal  army  from  a  surprise  at  Scdgemoor  would  have  been 
yet  more  splendidly  acknowledged  but  for  the  King's  bigotry. 
In  spite  of  bis  master's  personal  soticitationa,  Churclml  remained 
true  to  Protestantism.  But  be  knew  James  too  well  to  count  on 
further  favor ;  and  no  sentiment  of  gratitude  hindered  him  from 
corresponding  with  the  Prince  of  Omnge,  and  planning  a  mutiny 
in  the  army  gathered  to  oppose  him  which  would  have  brought 
the  King  a  prisoner  into  the  Prince's  camp.  His  plot  broke  down, 
but  his  desertion  proved  fatal  to  the  Royal  canse ;  and  tbe  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  William,  base  as  it  was,  was  too  price- 
less to  miss  its  reward.  Churchill  became  Earl  of  Marlborough ; 
lie  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  force  during  the  Irish  war,  where  his 
rapid  successes  at  once  won  William's  regard,  and  ho  was  given 
high  command  in  the  army  of  Flanders,  But  the  treason  which 
Marlborough  had  plotted  against  James  was  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  treason  which  he  soon  plotted  against  William,  Oi-eat 
as  was  his  greed  of  gold,  he  had  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  peiml- 
less  beauty  of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignaDi 
temper  was  strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  re- 
taining love.  Marlborough's  afiection  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  the  dark  web  of  hia  career.  In  tbe  midst  of  his 
marches  and  from  the  very  battle-field  he  writes  to  his  wife  with 
the  eame  passionate  tenderness.  Tbe  composure  whiob  no  danger 
or  hatred  could  ruffle  broke  down  into  almost  womanish  depression 
at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or  at  any  burst  of  her  violent  hu- 
mor. He  never  left  her  without  a  pang.  "  I  did  for  a  great  while 
with  a  perspective  glass  look  npon  the  cliffs,"  he  once  wrote  to  her 
after  setting  out  on  a  campaign, "  in  hopes  that  I  might  have  bad 
one  sight  of  yon."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  woman  who  in- 
spired Marlborongh  with  a  love  like  this  bound  to  her  the  weak 
and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  two  friends  threw 
ofl*  the  restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "  Mrs.  Free- 
man" and  "Mrs.  Morley."  It  was  through  the  inffnence  of  his 
wife  that  Churchill  induced  Anne  to  desert  her  father  at  tbe  Rev- 
olution, and  it  was  on  the  same  influence  that  his  ambition  count- 
ed in  its  designs  against  William.  Hia  plan  was  simply  to  drive 
the  King  from  tbe  throne  by  backing  the  Tories  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war,  as  well  as  by  stirring  to  frenzy  the  English  hatred 
of  foreigners,  and  to  seat  Anno  in  bis  place.  The  discovery  of  his 
designs  roused  tbe  King  to  a  bnrst  of  unusual  resentment.  "  Were 
I  and  my  Lord  Marlborongh  private  persons,"  William  exclaimed, 
"the  sword  would  have  to  settle  between  us,"  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  strip  the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command,  and  drive  his  wife 
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from  St.  James's,  Anne  followed  her  favorite,  and  ttie  court  of 
the  Princess  became  the  centre  of  the  Tory  opposition ;  while 
Marlborough  opened  a  correBpondence  with  James,  and  went  far 
beyond  his  fellow-traitors  in  baseness  by  vcTealing  to  him,  and 
through  him  to  France,  the  war  projects  of  the  English  Cabinet. 

The  death  of  Mary  forced  William  to  recall  Anne,  who  had  now 
become  his  successor ;  and  with  Anne  the  Marlboroughs  retDmed 
to  Court.  The  King  could  not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  Earl 
again;  but  as  death  drew  near  he  saw  in  him  the  one  man  whose 
splendid  talents  fitted  him,  in  spite  of  the  baseness  and  treason  of 
his  life,  to  rule  England  and  direct  the  Grand  Allianoe  in  his  stead. 
He  put  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  the 
Fart  had  only  just  taken  the  command  when,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 702,  a  fall  from  his  horse  proved  fatal  to  the  broken  frame 
of  the  King.  "There  was  a  time  when  I  shonld  have  been  glad 
to  b.ive  been  delivered  out  of  my  troubles,"  the  dying  man  whiti- 
percd  to  Portland, "  but  I  own  I  see  another  scene,  and  could  wish 
to  live  a  little  longer,"  He  knew,  however,  that  the  wish  was 
vain,  and  commended  Marlborough  to  Anne  as  the  fittest  person 
to  lead  her  armies  and  guide  her  counsels,  Anne's  zeal  needed  no 
quickening.  Three  days  after  her  accession  on  the  8th  of  March, 
the  Farlwas  named  Captain-Oeneral  of  the  English  forces  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  intrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  war. 
His  supremacy  over  home  affairs  was  secured  by  the  elevation  of 
Lord  GrodoJphin,  a  skilled  financier  and  a  close  friend  of  Marlbor- 
ough, to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  The  Queen's  affection  for 
his  wife  insured  him  the  support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment  when 
Anne's  personal  popniarity  gave  the  CrowQ  a  new  weight  with 
the  nation.  In  England,  indeed,  party  feeling  for  the  moment  died 
away.  The  Toi-ies  were  won  over  to  the  war  now  that  it  was 
waged  by  a  Tory  general;  and  the  Whigs  were  ready  to  back 
even  a  Tory  general  in  waging  a  Whig  war.  Abroad,  William's 
death  shook  the  Grand  Alliance  to  its  base;  and  even  Holland 
wavered  in  dread  of  being  deserted  by  England  in  the  coming 
struggle.  But  the  decision  of  Marlborough  soon  did  awav  with 
this  distrast.  Anne  was  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  iicr  re- 
solve to  pnraue  with  energy  the  policy  of  her  predecessor.  The 
Tory  Parliament  was  bi-ought  to  sanction  vigorous  measures  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  new  general  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  of  the  En- 
glish  forces,  and  drew  the  German  powers  into  the  Confederacy 
with  a  skill  and  adroitness  which  even  William  might  have  en- 
vied. Never  was  greatness  more  quickly  recognized  than  in  tho 
ease  of  Marlborough,  In  a  few  months  he  was  regai-ded  by  all  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  ririnces  whose  jealousy  bad 
worn  out  the  patience  of  William  yielded  without  a  straggle  to 
the  counsels  of  his  successor.  The  temper,  indeed,  of  Marlborangh 
fitted  him  in  nn  especial  way  to  be  the  head  of  a  gi-cat  confeder- 
acy. Like  William,  he  owed  little  of  his  power  to  any  early  train- 
ing. The  trace  of  his  neglected  education  was  seen  to  the  last  in 
his  reluctance  to  write.     "  Of  al!  things,"  he  said  to  his  wife, " ! 
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do  aot  love  writing."  To  pen  o,  dispatch,  indeed,  was  a  far  great- 
er trouble  to  him  than  to  plan  a  campaigo,  Uiic  nature  had  given 
him  qaalitiea  which  in  other  men  spring  epecially  from  culture. 
Uia  capacity  for  bagiuess  was  immense.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  asBumed  the  general  direction  of  the  war  in  Flanders  and 
in  Spain.  He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  the 
Allies.  He  watched  over  the  shilling  phases  of  English  politics. 
He  had  to  cross  the  Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the 
Cabinet,  or  to  hurry  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of 
Electoral  troops  from  Brandenburg,  At  the  same  moment  he  was 
reconciling  the  Emperor  with  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  stirring 
the  Calvinistfl  of  the  Cevennes  into  revolt,  arranging  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  and  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
But  his  air  shoived  no  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexation.  He 
retained  to  the  last  the  indolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural 
dignity  wa«  never  ruffled  b^  an  outbreak  of  temper.  Amid  the 
storm  of  battle  men  saw  him, "without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the 
least  hurry,  giving  his  orders  with  all  the  calmness  imaginable." 
In  tbe  Cabinet  he  was  as  coot  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  met  with 
the  same  equable  serenity  the  pettiness  of  the  German  princes, 
the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the  ignorant  opposition  of  his  officers, 
the  libels  of  ^is  political  opponents.  There  was  a  touch  of  irony 
in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he  sometimes  solved  problems 
which  had  baffled  cabinets.  Tbe  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  among  the  Allies,  but  all  difficulty  with  him  ceased 
when  Marlborough  rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  handed  to  him  a 
napkin.  Churcliill's  composure  rested  partly,  indeed,  on  a  pride 
which  oould  not  stoop  to  bare  the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of 
meaner  men.  In  the  bitter  moments  before  his  &11  he  bade  Go- 
dolphin  burn  some  querulous  letters  which  the  persecution  of  his 
opponents  had  wrun^  from  him,  "My  desire  is  that  the  world 
may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy  man,  for  I 
think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."  But  in  ^reat  measure 
it  B[>i-ang  frnni  the  purely  intellectual  temper  of  his  mind.     His 

fiassion  for  his  wife  was  the  one  sentiment  which  tinged  the  color- 
ess  light  in  which  his  understanding  moved.  In  all  else  he  was 
without  love  or  hate,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  a  humane  and  compassionate  man;  but  If  his  po- 
sition required  it,  he  could  betray  Englishmen  to  death  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  St  Germains,  or  lead  his  army  to  a  butchery  such 
as  that  of  Malplaquet.  Of  honor  or  the  finer  sentiments  of  man- 
kind he  knew  nothing  ;  and  he  turned  without  a  shock  from  guid- 
ing Europe  and  winning  great  victories  to  heap  up  a  matchless 
fortune  by  peculation  and  greed.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance 
of  a  man  of  real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  money's  sake, 
Tbe  passions  which  stirred  the  men  around  him,  whether  noble  or 
ignoble,  were  to  him  simply  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem 
which  had  to  be  solved  by  patience.  "  Patience  will  overcome  all 
things,"  he  writes  again  and  again,  "As  I  think  most  things  are 
governed  by  destiny,  having  done  all  things  we  should  submit 
with  patience." 
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As  a  Btateeman,  the  high  qnalities  of  Mai-lborongh  were  owced 
by  bis  bitterest  foes,  "  Over  the  Confederacy,"  eays  BoUngbroke, 
"he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a 
more  decided  influence  than  high  birth,  conflrmed  authority,  and 
even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  King  William." 
But  great  as  he  wnaiu  the  council,  he  was  even  greater  in  the 
field.  He  stands  alone  among  the  mastei's  of  the  art  of  war  aa  a 
captain  whose  victories  began  at  an  age  when  the  work  of  moat 
men  is  done.  Though  he  served  as  a  young  officer  tmler  Turenne 
and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  he  had  held 
no  great  command  till  be  took  the  field  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  He  stands  alone,  too,  in  his  unbroken  good-fortunp. 
Voltaire  notes  that  he  never  besieged  a  fortress  which  he  did  not 
take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His  difficolties 
came  not  fi-om  the  enemy,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
his  own  allies.  He  was  never  defeated  in  the  field,  but  victory 
after  victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  incapacity  of  his  offi- 
cers or  the  Btubbomness  of  the  Dutch.  What  startled  the  cati* 
tions  strategists  of  his  day  was  tho  vigor  and  audacity  of  his  plans. 
Old  as  he  was,  Marlborough's  designs  bad  from  the  first  all  the 
dash  and  boldness  of  yontn.  On  taking  the  field  in  1702  he  at 
once  i-e»olved  to  force  a  battle  in  the  heart  of  Brabant.  The  plan 
was  failed  by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies ;  but  his  resolute 
advance  acroBs  the  Meuse  drew  the  French  forces  from  that  river, 
and  enabled  him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress  in  s  series  of 
sieges.  The  surrender  of  Li^ga  closed  a  campaign  which  cut  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  freed  Holland  from  all  dan- 
ger of  an  invasion.  The  sncceBses  of  Marlborough  had  been  brongbt 
into  bolder  relief  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  other  quarters. 
In  Italy  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  showed  hts  powers  by  a  aur- 
priae  ot'  the  French  ai-my  at  Ci'emona,  but  no  I'cal  successes  had 
been  won.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast  ended  in  fail- 
ure. In  Germany  the  Bavarians  joined  tne  French,  and  the  united 
armies  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this  quarter 
that  Lewis  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  In  the  spring  of  1703  a 
fresh  army  under  Marshal  Villars  again  relieved  the  Eiector  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  armies,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  hindered  the  joint  armies  from 
marching  on  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  dep- 
uties served  Lewis  well  in  the  Low  Countries.  Marlborough  had 
been  created  Duke,  and  munificently  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
the  previous  year,  but  his  hopes  in  this  second  campaign  wero 
foiled  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General  Serene  aa  his  tem- 
per waa,  it  broke  down  before  their  refusal  to  co^>perate  in  an 
attack  on  Antwerp  and  French  Flanders ;  and  the  prayers  of  Gro- 
dolphin  and  of  the  pensionary  Heinsins  alone  indnced  him  to 
withdraw  his  offer  of  resignation.  Bat  in  spite  of  victories  on  the 
Danube,  the  blunders  of  his  adversaries  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sud- 
den aid  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  diifi- 
culties  of  JjGvris  were  hourly  increasing.  The  accesaion  of  Savoy 
to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in  Italy  with  deslmc- 
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tion.  That  of  Portng&I  j;ave  tlie  Allies  a  base  of  operations  against 
Spain.  His  energy,  however, rose  with  the  pressure,  and  while  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  soa  of  James  the  Second,  was  dis- 
patched against  Poi-tugal,  three  small  armies  closed  aroand  Savoy. 
The  flower  of  the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria  on 
the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire 
under  the  walls  of  Vieana. 

The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  ronsed  Marlborough  at  the  opening 
of  1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  retnrn  ;  but  the  secrecy  and  boldness 
of  the  Puke's  plana  deceived,  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.  The 
French  ai'my  in  Flanders  saw  in  hia  march  opon  Mainz  only  a 
transfer  of  the  war  into  Elsaas.  The  Dutch  were  Inred  into  suf- 
fering their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  far  from  Flanders  as  Coblentz 
by  proposals  of  a  campaign  on  the  Moselle.  It  was  only  when 
Marlborough  civasaed  the  Necknr  and  struck  through  the  heart  of 
Germany  for  the  Danube  that  the  trne  aim  of  his  operations  was 
revealed.  After  struggling  through  the  hill-country  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Priniio  of  Baden, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Donauw&rth,  crossed  the  Dannbe  and  the 
Lech,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria  The  crisis  drew 
the  two  armies  which  were  facing  one  another  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
to  the  scene.  The  arrival  of  Marshal  Tallard  with  thiity  thousand 
French  troops  saved  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  fiom 
the  need  of  submission ;  but  the  junction  of  his  opponent.  Prince 
Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised  the  contending  forces  again  to 
an  equality,  and  after  a  few  marchea  the  armies  met  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  Ilochst&dt  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their  names  to 
the  battle.  In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stands  al- 
most unrivaled  in  history,  for  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was 
represented  in  the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Kan- 
ovcriaos,  Danes,  Wflitembergera,  and  Anstrians  who  followed  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered 
like  their  opponents  some  fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little 
.stream  which  I'an  through  swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.  The 
positior:!  was  a  strong  one,  for  its  front  was  covered  by  the  swamp, 
Its  right  hj-  th6  Danube,  its  left  by  the  hill-conntry  in  which  the 
stream  rose ;  and  Tallard  had  not  only  intrenched  himself,  but  was 
far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But  for  once  Marlborough's 
hands  were  free.  "  I  have  great  reason,"  he  wrote  calmly  home, 
"  to  hope  that  every  thing  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obejr  without  knowing  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from  what 
it  ws«  in  Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  every  thing  I  undertook."  So  formidable  were 
the  obstacles,  however,  that  though  the  Allies  were  in  motion  at 
sunrise  on  the  I3th  of  August,  it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene, 
who  commanded  on  the  right,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream. 
The  English  foot  at  once  forded  it  on  the  left  and  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheim,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  French  infantry  were 
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intreDchcd ;  but  after  a  furious  straggle  the  attacic  vas  repulsed, 
while  as  gallant  a  reststance  at  the  other  endofthe  line  held  Eiigene 
ID  check.  The  centre,  however,  which  the  French  believed  to  be  un- 
assailable, had  been  chosen  by  Marlborough  for  the  chief  point  of  at- 
tack,and  by  making  an  artificial  road  across  the  morasa  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  throw  his  eight  thousand  horsemen  on  the  French  hone 
which  lay  covered  b^  it  Two  desperate  charges  which  the  Duke 
headed  in  person  decided  the  day.  The  French  centre  was  flang  back 
on  the  Danube  and  forced  to  surrender.  Their  left  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion ouHoohst&dt;  tbeirright,coopedupinBlindheiniandcnt  off  : 
from  retreat,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  defeated  army  only 
twenty  thousand  escaped.  Twelve  thousand  were  slain,  fourteen 
thousand  were  captured.  Germany  was  finally  freed  from  tlie 
French;  aud  Marlborough,  who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  Frencli 
host  in  its  flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Lower 
Moselle.  But  the  loss  of  France  could  not  be  measured  by  men  or 
fortresses.  A  hundred  victories  since  Rocroi  bad  taught  the  world 
to  regard  tbe  French  army  as  invincible,  when  Blenheim  aud  the  sur- 
render of  the  flower  of  the  French  soldiery  broke  tbe  spell.  From 
that  moment  the  terror  of  victory  paesed  to  the  side  of  the  Allien, 
and  "  Malhrook  "  became  a  name  of  fear  to  every  child  in  France. 
In  England  itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aided  to  bring  about 
a  great  change  in  tbe  political  aspect  of  aflairs.  With  the  progress 
oitJie  struggle  the  Toryparty  had  slowly  drifted  back  again  itiio 
its  old  antipathy  to  a  "  Whig  war,"  Marlborough  strove  to  biml 
them  to  his  policy  by  supporting  in  1702  and  1703  a  bill  against  I 
occasional  conformity,  which  excluded  the  Nonconformists  yet  : 
more  rigidly  from  all  municipal  rights,  and  by  allowing  the  Qtiecn 
to  set  aside  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  hitherto  paid  by  the  clergy 
to  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefice:^ 
The  fund  still  bears  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Bat  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  steadily  resisted  by  the 
Lords,  and  Marlborough's  efforts  to  bend  tbe  Tory  Ministers  to  a 
snpport  of  the  war  were  every  day  more  fniitless.  The  higher 
Tories,  with  Lord  Nottingham  at  tbeir  head,  who  had  thrown  every 
obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of  its  continuance,  at  last  quitted 
office  in  1704,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them  by  Tories  of  a  more 
moderate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favor  of  the  war:  by  Robert 
Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry  St.  John,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Seci-etary  of  War.  The  Duke's 
march  into  Germany  embittered  the  political  strife.  Tbe  Tories 
and  Jacobites  threatened,  if  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his  head 
to  the  block,  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  eaved  him  from 

Eolitical  ruin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from 
is  own  party  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  Ho 
availed  himself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  to  dissolve 
Parliament ;  the  elections  of  170fi,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  war,  and  the  efforts  of  Marlborough  brought 
about  a  coalition  between  the  Whig  Junto  and  the  moderate  To- 
ries who  still  clung  to  him  whioh  foiled  tbe  bitter  attacks  of  the 
peace  party.     The  support  of  the  Whigs  was  purchased  by  mak- 
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iag  a  Whig,  William  Cowper,  Lord  Keeper,  and  sending  Lord  San- 
dvrlaiid  aa  Envoy  to  Vienna.  JUailborongh  at  last  fuU  secure  at 
home;  but  lie  hud  to  bear  disappointment  abroad.  His  plan  of 
attack  along  the  line  of  the  Moselle  was  defeated  hv  the  refusal 
ol'the  imperial  army  to  join  him.  When  he  entered  the  French 
lines  across  the  Dyle,  thu  Dutch  generals  withdrew  their  troops; 
niid  his  proposal  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of 
tho  States  with  cries  of  "murder"  and  "massacre."  Even  Marl- 
boroogh's  composure  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow.  "Had  I 
had  tlio  same  power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home, "I  could 
have  won  a  greater  victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  com- 
plaint the  States  recalled  their  commissaries,  but  the  year  was  lost ; 
nor  had  greater  results  been  brought  about  iu  Italy  or  on  the 
Khine.  The  spirits  of  the  Aiiies  were  only  sustained  by  the  ro- 
mantic exploits  of  Lord  Peterborongh  in  Spain.  Profligate,  un- 
principled, flighty  as  iie  was,  Peterborongh  had  a  genius  for  war, 
and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  iiis  recognition 
of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon,  roused  that  province  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  the  Allies  nnder  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Third,  Catalonia  and  Valentia  soon  joined  Aragon 
in  declaring  ibr  Charles :  while  Marlborongfa  spent  the  winter  of 
1705  in  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  preparations  for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  free- 
dom of  action,  and  sick  of  the  Imperial  generals  as  of  the  Dutch, 
l)e  planned  a  march  over  the  Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy ;  and 
though  his  designs  were  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Al- 
lies, he  found  himself  unfettered  when  be  again  appeared  in  Flan- 
ders in  n06,  Villeroy  was  as  eager  as  Marlborough  for  an  en- 
Eagement ;  and  the  two  armies  met  on  the  23d  of  May  at  the  vil- 
ige  of  Ramillies,  on  the  undulating  plain  which  forms  the  highest 
groand  in  Brabant.  The  French  were  drawn  up  in  a  wide  curve, 
with  morasses  covering  their  front.  After  a  feint  od  their  lefl, 
Marlborongh  flung  himself  on  their  right  wing  at  Ramillies,  crush- 
ed ii  in  a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  iu  person,  and  swept  along 
tiieir  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a  ront  which  only  ended  beneath 
the  walls  of  Louvain.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  French  had  lost 
fitteea  thousand  men,  their  baggage  and  their  guns,  and  the  line 
of  the  Scheldt,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges  was  the  prize  of  the 
victors.  It  only  needed  the  four  euccessfuL  sieges  which  followed 
the  battle  of  liamillies  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Flanders. 

The  year  whioh  witnessed  tne  victory  of  Ramillies  remains  yet 
more  memorable  aa  the  year  which  witnessed  the  final  Union  of 
England  with  Scotland.  As  the  undoing  of  the  earlier  union  had 
been  the  first  work  of  the  Govemment  of  the  Restoration,  its  re- 
vival was  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Govemment  which  followed 
the  lievolntion.  But  the  project  was  long  held  in  check  by  re- 
ligious and  commercial  jealousies.  Scotland  refused  to  bear  any 
Eart  of  the  English  debL  England  would  not  yield  any  share  in 
n  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Colonies.     The  English  Church- 
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men  longed  for  a  restoration  of  Episcopacy  north  of  the  Bottler, 
while  the  Scotch  FresbyterianB  would  not  hear  even  of  the  le^nl 
toleration  of  Episcopalians.  In  1 703,  however,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  passed  through  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  last  brought 
home  to  English  statesmen  the  dangers  of  further  delay.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  only  for  the 
independence  of  their  conn  try,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Scotch 
Jacobites,  who  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Jacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  name  of  the  Princess  Sophia ; 
the  Whigs  introduced  a  provision  that  no  sovereign  of  England 
should  be  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Scotland  save  upon  security 
given  to  the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Great  as  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  measure  undoubtedly  was, 
for  it  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  on  the 
Queen  B  death,  and  such  a  recognition  meant  war  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  it  was  only  after  three  years'  delay  that  the 
wisdom  and  i-esolution  of  LordSomers  brought  the  question  to  an 
issue.  The  Scotch  proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  a  legisla- 
tive union  were  set  asiae  by  his  firmness ;  the  commercial  jealous- 
ies of  the  English  traders  were  ]iut  by ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  as 
finally  passed  in  1707  provided  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
united  into  one  nnder  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom  should  be  ruled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of  Settlement.  The  Scotch 
Chureb  and  the  Scotch  Law  were  left  untouched ;  but  all  rights  of 
trade  were  thrown  open,  and  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  adopted. 
A  single  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  represent  the  United  King- 
dom, and  for  this  purpose  forty-five  Scotch  members  were  added 
to  the  five  hundrea  and  thirteen  English  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sixteen  representative  peers  to  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  who  formed  the  English  House  of  Lords.  In  Scotland  the 
opposition  was  bitter  and  almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the 
Presbyterians,  indeed,  was  met  by  an  Act  of  Security  which  became 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  ancl  which  required  an  oath  to  sup- 
)>ort  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every  sovereign  on  his  acces- 
sion. But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  patriots  or 
the  fanatical  Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought  troops  from 
France  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  Nationalists  talked 
of  seceding  from  the  Assembly  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and  of 
establishing  a  rival  Pailiament,  In  the  end,  however,  good-seneo 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cansc  of  the  Protest- 
ant succession  won  their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  a  leg- 
islative Act  to  which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "I 
desire,"  said  the  Qneen,  "and  expect  from  my  subjects  of  both  ns- 
tions  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness  to  one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people."  Time  has  more 
than  answered  these  hopes.  The  two  nations  whom  the  Union 
brought  together  have  ever  since  remained  one,  England  gained 
in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger  of  treason  and  war.    To  Scot- 
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iand  the  UnioD  opened  up  newavennesof  wealth  which  the  energy 
of  its  people  tarned  to  wonderful  account.  Tlie  farms  of  Lothian 
have  become  models  of  agricultaral  ekill.  A  fishing-towD  on  the 
Clrde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  popnlous  Glasgow.  Peace  and 
culture  have  changed  the  wild  clauBmea  of  the  Highlands  into 
herdsmen  and  farmers.  Xor  was  the  change  followed  by^  any  loss 
of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mightier  and  more 
rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland  aller 
the  Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had  part- 
ed siuce  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a  com- 
mon blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legiBlativo  acknowledgment  and  enforcement 
of  a  national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached 
their  lowest  ebb.  Tlie  loss  of  Flandei-s  was  followed  by  the  loss 
of  Italy  after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin ;  and  not 
onl^  did  Peterborough  hold  his  gi-ound  in  Spain,  but  Charles  the 
Third  with  an  army  of  English  and  Poitugoese  enteivd  Madrid. 
Marlborough  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave 
him  strength  enough  to  force  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hati-ed  of  the 
Whigs,  to  fulfill  his  compact  with  them  oy  admitting  Lord  Sun- 
derland, the  bitterest  leader  of  their  party,  to  office.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  political  balance  which  he  had  maintained  till  now  was 
fast  breaking  down.  Constitutionally,  Marlborough's  was  the  last 
attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms  than  those  of  party 
government,  and  the  anion  of  parties  to  which  he  had  cinng  ever 
since  his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  soon  became  impos- 
oible.  The  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  threw  the 
Duke  more  and  more  on  the  snpport  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs 
sold  their  support  dearly,  Sunderland  was  resolved  to  drive  the 
moderate  Tories  from  the  Administration  in  spite  of  Marlborough's 
desire  to  retain  them.  "  England,"  the  Duke  wrote  hotly,  "  will 
not  be  ruined  because  a  few  men  are  not  pleased,"  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Tories  to  the  war  left  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  party  who  steadily  supported  it.  A  factious  union  of  the 
Whigs  with  their  opponents  roused  Marlborough  to  a  bui-st  of  un- 
nsaaf  passion  in  Parliament,  hut  it  effected  its  end  by  convincing 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  a  further  resistance.  The  resistance  of 
the  Queen,  iuaeed,  was  stabboiTi  and  bitter.  Anne  was  at  heart  a 
Tory,  and  her  old  trust  in  Marlborough  died  with  his  acceptance 
of  the  Whig  demands.  It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resignation 
that  he  had  forced  her  to  admit  Sunderland  to  office.  The  violent 
outbreak  of  temper  with  which  the  Duchess  enfoi-ced  her  husband's 
win  changed  the  Queen's  friendship  fur  her  into  a  bitter  resent- 
ment. Marlborough,  however,  was  forced  to  increase  this  resent- 
inenC  by  fresh  compliances  with  the  Whig  demands,  by  removing 
Peterborongh  from  his  command  as  a  Tory  general,  and  by  wrest- 
ing from  Anne  her  consent,  in  1708,  to  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and 
St.  John  from  office,  and  the  admission  of  Lord  Somers  and  Whar- 
ton into  the  Ministry.     Somers  became  President  of  tlic  Council, 
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WhaitOTt  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Whig  victory  nas 
complete.  Meanwhile  the  great  struggle  abroad  was  going  or, 
with  atrikiog  alternations  of  Bucoesa.  Fi'aoce  rose  with  singular 
rapidity  from  the  crushing  blow  of  Ramillies.  Spain  was  recov- 
ered for  Philip  by  the  victory  of  MarRhal  Berwick  at  Almanu. 
Villars  won  fresh  triumphs  on  the  Rhine,  and  Eugene,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Provence,  was  driven  back  into  Italy,  In  Flandere, 
the  plans  of  Marlborough  were  foiled  by  the  sti-ategy  of  the  Duke 
of  Vend6me  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  now 
wavering  toward  peace.  In  the  campugn  of  1708,  however,  Ven- 
dfime,  though  superior  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Ou- 
denarde;  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  at 
the  heart  of  France  bjr  the  timidity  of  the  English  and  Datcli 
Btatesmeii,  he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
in  the  face  of  an  army  of  relief  whioh  numbered  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  piide  of  Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and 
by  the  terrible  suffering  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace 
which  yielded  all  that  the  Allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented  to 
withdraw  his  aid  from  Philip  of  Spain,  to  give  np  ten  Fleniisli 
fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  surrender  to  the  En^iire  all  that 
France  had  gained  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  offered  to 
acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender  from  his  dominiuns, 
and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  poi-t  hateful  to 
England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed  secure,  but  in  spite  of  his 
counsels  the  Allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded  . 
that  Lewis  should  with  hie  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to 
give  up  the  crown  of  Spain.  "If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the 
King,  "  I  had  rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  ray 
children."  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1 709  he  appealed  to 
France,  and  France,  exhausted  as  it  was, answered  nobly  to  his  ap- 
peal. The  terrible  slaughter  which  hears  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiery.  Starving 
as  they  were,  they  flung  away  their  rations  in  their  eageraesa  for  the 
fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in  serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of 
Mariborough  could  break.  They  had  lost  twelve  tboasand  men, 
but  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Allies  a  loss  of  double  that  number. 
A  "deluge  of  blood"  such  as  that  of  Malplaquet  increased  the 
growing  weariness  of  the  war,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  ot- 
ters was  unjustly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Mariborough 
of  lengthening  out  a  contest  which  brought  him  profit  and  power. 
The  expulsion  of  Harley  and  St.  John  from  the  Ministry  had  given 
the  Tories  leaders  of  a  more  vi^rous  stamp,  and  St  John  brought 
into  play  a  new  engine  of  political  attack  whose  powers  soon  made 
themselves  felt.  In  the  .clcaminer,  and  in  a  crowd  of  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  which  followed  in  its  train,  the  humor  of  Prior,  the 
bitter  ii-ony  of  Swifl,  and  St.  John's  own  brilliant  sophistr;^  spent 
themselves  on  the  abuse  of  the  war  and  of  its  general,  "  Six  mill- 
ions of  supplies  and  almost  fifty  millions  of  debt !"  Swifl  wrote 
bitterly,  "The  Hi^h  Allies  have  been  the  niin  of  us  1"  Maribor- 
ough was  ridiculed  and  reviled;  he  was  accused  of  insolence,  cruel- 
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ty  and  ambJtioD,  of  corroption  and  greed.  Even  bis  courage  was 
calleil  in  queHtion.  A  sudden  storm  of  popular  passion  showed  the 
way  in  which  public  opinion  responded  to  these  efforts.  A  High- 
Church  diviiie.Ur.  Sacneverell,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance in  a  sermon  at  Sl  Paul's  with  a  boldness  which  deserved 
prosecution;  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Somera  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  impeachment.  His 
trial  in  1710  .it  ouce  widened  into  a  great  party  struggle,  and  the 
popular  enthusiasm  in  Sacheverell's  favor  showed  the  gathering 
hatred  of  the  Whi^s  and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Tory 
Churchmen  stood  by  hia  side  at  tlie  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to 
the  conrt  and  back  again,  while  the  streets  rang  with  cries  of 
"The  Church  and  Dr.  SacheverelL"  A  smaU  majority  of  the  peers 
found  him  guilty,  but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  ef- 
fect an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and  ilinminations  over  the  whole 
country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  trinmph. 

The  turn  of  popular  feelins  freed  Anne  at  once  from  the  press- 
ure beneath  whicn  she  had  bent ;  and  the  skill  of  Harley,  whose 
cousin,  Mrs,  Maaham,  had  sncoeeded  the  Duobess  of  Marlborongh 
in  the  Queen's  favor,  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  fell  both 
of  Marlborough  and  the  Whig  Ministers  by  playing  the  one  off 
against  the  other.  The  Whigs,  who  knew  the  Duke's  alliance  with 
them  had  simply  been  forced  on  bim  by  the  war,  and  were  per- 
suaded that  the  Queen  bad  no  aim  but  to  humble  him,  looked  cool- 
ly on  at  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  and  his  friend, 
Oodolphin.  Marlborough,  who  leaned  toward  a  reconciliation 
with  his  old  paity,  looked  on  in  return  while  Anne  dismissed  the 
Whig  Ministers  in  the  aatnma  of  1 710,  and  appointed  a  Tory  Min- 
istry in  their  place  with  Harley  and  St.  John  at  its  head.  In  the 
face  of  these  changes,  however,  the  Duke  did  not  dare  to  encoun- 
ter the  risks  of  any  decisive  enterprise ;  and  his  reduction  of  a  few 
sea-board  towns  lailed  to  win  back  English  feeling  to  the  contian- 
aace  of  so  costly  a  stmgrele.  The  return  of  a  Tory  Honse  of  Com- 
mons sealed  his  fate.  Ais  wife  was  dismissed  from  court.  A  mas- 
terly plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of 
1711  was  foiled  by  the  witbdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the 
negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  between  the 
French  and  English  Ministers  without  hia  knowledge  marched  rap- 
idly to  a  close.  The  sense  of  approaching  ruin  forced  Marlborongh 
at  last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  his  efforts  induced  the 
House  ofLorde  to  denounce  the  contemplated  peace;  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Commons  and  the  Queen,  and  the  general  hatred  of  the 
war  among  the  people,  enabled  Harley  to  ride  down  all  resistance. 
At  the  opening  of  1712  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Honse  of  Lords 
was  swamped  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborongh 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  charged  with  pecnlation,  and 
condemned  as  guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  at 
once  withdrew  fhim  England, and  with  bis  withdrawal  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace  was  at  an  end. 
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SmUqb  X Valpole.    191S-I74S. 

[>lB(Wi(iru.— Coxe'i  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Wslpole,  Horace  Walp<de'i  Heatcmt  of 
the  B«ign  of  Ci«otKe  IL,  aod  Lord  MerT«j^i  annsing  Menuun  tmm  Ihe  BcceHioB 
of  Geurgell-  to  the  deMh  of  Queen  Caroline;  the  political  tnu:ta,aiMl  e^Mcially  the 
Letter  loSirWilliAm  Wfcdhamand  I h«  Patriot  King,  of Bolingbroke,  viiih  thsBol- 
'  igbroke  CorrespondeDCe ;  Snifl's  political  writings,  and  hia  Journal  to  Stella.  Hor- 
^e  Walpole'a  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  give  a  roinule  acconnt  of  hia  fiilher'i 
bJU  Aaober  and  jndldonanecoant  of  the  whole  period  DiaT  Ije  fbnnd  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope'i  Hiiio«7  of  EngUnd  from  the  Peace  of  Utracbt.] 


The  Straggle  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  Marlborough's  gnid- 
ance  against  Harley  and  the  Peace  marks  tbe  i;loBe  of  tlie  cutDstitu- 
tional  revolation  which  had  been  silently  going  on  sint»  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stuarts.  The  defeat  of  the  Peers  and  the  fall  of 
Marlborough  which  followed  it  announced  that  the  transfer  of  po- 
litical power  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  complete.  The  ma- 
chinery by  which  Sunderland  had  enabled  it  to  direct  the  sctnal 
government  of  the  country  had  been  etrengthenod  by  the  failnre 
of  Marlborough  to  restore  the  older  system  of  administrstioa ; 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  remained  ever  since  an  Exec- 
utivQ  Committee  whose  work  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  majoi^ 
ity  of  its  members.  A  recognition  of  this  great  change  was  seen 
in  the  series  of  "  Great  Commonei-s  "  who  from  this  time  became 
the  rulers  of  £ngland.  The  influence  of  political  tradition,  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  administratire  training  which  their  position 
often  secures  them,  has  at  all  times  given  places  in  the  Ministry  to 
members  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  a  peer  has  sometimes  figurod 
as  its  nominal  head.  But  the  moi'e  natural  arrangement  has  been 
the  more  common  one ;  and  all  the  greater  statesmen  who  have 
guided  the  fortunes  of  England  since  Harley's  day  have  been  feand 
m  the  Commons.  Of  these  Great  Commoners  Robert  Walpole 
was  the  first.  Born  in  1676,  lie  entered  Parliament  two  years  be- 
fore William's  death  as  a  young  Norfolk  landowner  of  fair  for- 
tune, with  the  tastes  nnd  air  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
His  big  square  figure,  his  vulgar,  good-hnmored  face,  were  those  of 
a  common  country  squire.  And  in  Walpole  the  squire  underlay 
the  statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  "loved 
neither  writing  nor  reading,"  and  if  be  had  a  taste  for  art,  bis  real 
love  was  for  the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard 
as  he  drank.  Even  in  momeuts  of  political  peril,  the  first  dispatch 
he  would  open  was  the  letter  from  his  gamekeeper.  T^ere  was 
the  temper  of  the  Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  "doggedness"  which 
Marlborough  noted  as  his  characteristic;  in  the  taurly  self-confi- 
dence which  declared, "  If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,  I  should 
have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"  in  the  stubborn  courage 
which  conquered  the  awkwardness  of  hia  earlier  efforts  to  spenk,  or 
met  single-handed  at  the  last  the  bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  ene- 
mies ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  genial  good-humor  which  became  with 
him  a  new  force  in  politics.     Walpole  was  the  fin»t  Minister — it 
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has  been  finely  said — "  who  gave  our  goveniment  that  character 
of  leoity  whivb  it  has  sinee  generally  deeerved."  Xo  man  was  ever 
more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakers  and  writers,  but  he  brought  in 
no  "  gagghig  Act "  for  the  press ;  and  though  the  lives  of  most 
of  his  assailants  were  in  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  with 
the  Pretender,  he  made  no  use  of  his  power  over  them.  Where 
hia  country  breeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  iu  the 
shrewd,  narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind.  He  saw  very  dear- 
ly, but  he  could  not  see  far,  and  be  would  not  believe  what  be 
could  not  see.  lie  waa  thoroughly  straightforward  and  true  to 
his  own  convictions,  eo  far  as  they  went.  ".  Robin  and  I  are  two 
honest  men,"  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  later  jears,  when 
contrasting  him  with  bis  factious  opponents;  "he  is  for  King 
tieorge,  and  I  am  for  King  James ;  but  those  men  with  long  cra- 
vats only  desire  place,  either  under  King  Geoi^e  or  King  Jamea" 
He  saw  the  value  of  the  political  results  which  the  Revelation  had 
won, and  he  carried  out  his  "Revolution  principles"  with  a  rare 
fidelity  throngh  years  of  unquestioned  power.  Hut  his  prosaic 
good-sense  turned  skeptically  away  from  the  poetic  and  passion- 
ate sidea  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  the  loflier  or  purer  mo- 
lives  of  action  he  laughed  at  as  "schoolboy  flights."  For  young 
members  who  talked  of  public  virtue  or  patriotism  he  had  one  good- 
uatured  answer :  "  Yon  will  soon  come  off  tbat  and  grow  wiser." 
How  great  .1  part  Walpole  was  to  play  no  one  could  as  yet  fore- 
see. Bnt  even  under  Marl  borough  his  practical  abilities  had  brought 
him  to  the  front.  At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  rccoi^nized  as  supreme,  Walpole  showed  himself  Its  ablest  de- 
bater. Commerce  promised  to  become  the  main  interest  of  En- 
gland, and  the  merchants  were  already  beginning  to  trost  to  his 
skill  in  finance.  As  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  gave  signs  of  that  administrative  abil- 
ity whiuh  forced  his  enemies  to  acknowledge  that  "  he  does  every 
thing  with  the  same  ease  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  were  doing  notn- 
iug."  How  great  was  the  sense  of  his  power  was  seen  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  triumphant  Tories  on  Marlborough's  fall  in  1712.  Wal- 
pole alone  of  their  Whig  opponents  was  singled  ont  for  persecu- 
tion ;  and  a  groundless  chaise  of  peculation  sent  him  for  a  time 
to  the  Tower.  The  great  work  of  the  new  Tory  Ministry  waa  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  truce  with 
]''mnce  it  at  last  forced  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance  save  the 
£mperor,  who  required  the  pressure  of  defeat,  to  consent  in  1713 
to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  this  treaty  the  original  aim  of  the 
war  wan  silently  abandoned,  and  the  principle  of  the  earlier  Trea- 
ties of  Partition  adopted  in  its  stead,  but  with  a  provision  that  the 
crowns  of  Franco  and  Spain  should  never  be  united.  Philip  re- 
mained on  the  Spanish  throne ;  Spain  ceded  her  possessions  in  It- 
aly and  the  Ketherlands  to  Charles,  who  had  now  become  Emper- 
or, in  satisfaction  of  his  clums;  and  handed  over  Sicily  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  HoUand  regained  the  right  of  placing  garrisons 
in  the  strongest  towns  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  hamer  against 
France.     England  retained  her  conquests  of  Minorca  and  Gibral- 
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tar,  which  gave  her  commnnd  of  the  Mediterranean ;  her  reeent- 
ment  azsiust  the  French  privateers  was  satisfied  by  the  dumant< 
ling  of  Dunkirk;  and  Lewis  recoguiEed  the  right  of  Anne  and  the 
Protestant  succeBsion  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  failure  of  the 
Qaeen^s  health  made  the  succession  the  real  qneetion  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  a  qnestion  which  turned  all  politics  into  factioa  and 
intrigue.  The  Whigs,  to  secure  the  sncctisaion  of  the  Honse  of 
Hauover  b^  the  overthrow  of  the  Tories,  defeated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  in  which  Holingbroke  anticipated  the  greatest  financial 
triuniph  of  William  Pitt  by  securing  freedom  of  trade  between 
England  and  France.  The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
anxiety  to  strengthen  themselves  by  binding  the  Church  to  their 
side,  pnshed  through  the  House  a  Schism  Act,  which  forbade  Dis> 
senters  to  act  as  schoolmasters  and  tutors.  But  on  the  question 
of  the  Succession  their  course  was  as  hesitating  as  that  of  the 
Queen,  who  hated  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  hindered  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  from  coming  over  to  secnre  the  rights  of  his  graud- 
motlier  Sophia  by  taking  his  seat  among  the  peers  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  but  who  was  too  loyal  to  the  Church  to  be  brought 
into  any  real  support  of  the  Pretender.  Harley,  who  had  become 
Earl  of  Oxford,  lutrigiied  with  both  Hanover  and  St.  Germains. 
St.  John,  hoH'cver,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Hol- 
ingbroke, saw  that  hesitation  was  no  longer  possible,  and  flung  him- 
self hotly,  though  secretly,  into  the  Jacobite  cause.  As  the  crisifl 
grew  nearer,  both  parties  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  the  beginning 
of  1714  the  Whigs  made  ready  for  a  rising  on  the  Queen's  death, 
and  invited  Marlborough  from  Flanders  to  head  them,  in  the  hope 
that  his  name  would  rally  the  army  to  their  cause.  Bolingbroke, 
on  the  other  hand,  ousted  Harley  from  office,  made  the  Jacobite 
Duke  of  Ormond  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  district  in  which 
either  claimant  of  the  crown  must  land,  and  gave  Scotland  in 
charge  to  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar.  But  events  moved  faster  than 
his  plans.  On  the  30th  of  July  Anne  was  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy; and  at  the  news  the  Whig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset 
entered  the  Privy  Council  without  summons,  and  found  their  canse 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  member  of  the  Tory  Min- 
istry, but  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Shrewsbury  was 
suggested  by  the  Council  and  accepted  by  the  dying  Queen  aa 
Lord  Treasurer.  Four  regiments  were  summoned  to  the  capital, 
bat  the  Jacobites  were  hopeless  and  unprepared,  and  the  Elector 
George  of  Hanover,  who  had  become  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  prooldmed  King  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  in  August,  1714,  was  followed  by  two 
striking  political  results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained 
much  of  the  older  influence  which  it  lost  throngh  William's  nn- 
popularity.  Under  the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the 
power  of  the  Crown  lay  absolutely  dormant.  They  were  stran- 
gers, to  whom  loyalty  in  its  personal  sense  was  impossible;  and 
their  character  as  nearly  approached  insignifloance  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  character  to  approach  it.     Both  were  honest  and 
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straightforward  men,  who  fraokly  accepted  the  irksome  position 
of  constitutional  kings.  Uut  neither  had  any  qualities  whiuh  contd 
make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people  at  large.  The  temper 
of  the  first  was  that  of  a-^eDtleman  usher;  and  his  one  care  was 
to  get  money  for  his  favontea  and  himself.  The  temper  of  the  sec- 
ond was  that  of  a  drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  his 
realm  while  he  repeated  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  his  wife, 
and  which  his  wife  had  learned  from  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is 
familiar  enongh  in  the  witty  memoirs  of  the  time ;  hut  as  political 
fignreB  the  two  Geomes  are  simply  absent  from  our  history.  £n- 
gtand  was  govei-ned  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  throngli- 
oat  the  whole  period  these  were  mere  representatives  of  a  single 
political  party.  "The  Tory  party,"  Botmgbroke  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  Anne's  death,  "is  gone."  It  was  Bolingbroke  more 
than  any  other  man  who  had  ruined  the  Tories  by  diverting  them 
from  an^  practical  part  in  English  politics  to  di-eams  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  The  discovery  of  the  Jacobite  plots  which  had  been 
nursed  by  the  late  Ministers  of  the  Queeu  alienated  the  bulk  of 
the  landed  gentry,  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Revolution,  of  the 
clergy,  who  dreaded  a  Catholic  Kiag,  and  of  the  trading  classes, 
who  shrank  from  the  blow  to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite  repu- 
diation of  the  debt  would  bring  about.  The  cry  of  the  York  mob 
at  the  King's  accession  expressed  tersely  the  creed  of  the  English 
trader;  it  shouted, " Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Pretender."  The 
policy  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  lell  the  Whigs  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Involution  pnDciples,  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
religious  toleration ;  and  when  this  was  fairly  seen,  not  only  mer- 
chant and  squire,  but  the  nation  at  large  went  with  the  Whigs. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  George  the  First's  accession,  the 
Tory  members  hardly  numbered  fifty,  and  their  Jacobite  leanings 
left  them  powerless  over  English  politics.  The  King's  Ministry 
was  wholly  drawn  from  the  Whig  party,  thongh  Marlborough  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Junto  were  to  their  surprise  set  aside,  and  the 
chirf  offices  given  to  younger  mea  The  direction  of  affairs  was 
really  intrusted  to  Lord  Townshend,  who  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  hia  brother-in-law,  Walpole,  who  successively  occupied 
the  posts  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Townshend  Administration 
was  the  f  rst  of  a  aeries  of  Whig  Ministries  which  ruled  England 
for  half  a  century  without  any  serious  opposition.  The  length  of 
their  rule  was  due  partly  no  doubt  to  au  excellent  organisation. 
While  their  adversaries  were  divided  by  differences  of  principle 
and  without  leaders  of  real  eminence,  the  Whigs  stood  as  one  man 
on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  produced  great  leaders 
who  carried  them  into  effect.  They  submitted  with  admirable 
discipline  to  the  guidance  ofakuot  of  great  landed  proprietors — to 
the  houses  of  Bentinck,  Manners,  Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the 
Fiteroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  Russells  and  Grenvilles,  families  whose 
resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share  in  the  Revolution,  whose 
energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the  throne,  gave  them  a 
claim  to  power  which  their  sober  use  of  it  long  maintained  with- . 
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out  dispute.  They  devoted  themselves  with  immense  activity  to 
the  gaining  and  preserving  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  cfom- 
mons.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig  bouses  was  nngvudgiagly  spent 
in  secnring  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and  corrupt  constituencies 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  borough  representation.  Of  the 
county  members,  wno  were  the  weightier  and  more  active  part  of 
the  House,  nine  tenths  were  for  a  long  time  relatives  and  depend- 
ents of  the  Whig  families.  The  support  of  the  commercial  classes 
and  of  the  great  towns  was  won  not  only  by  the  resolute  main- 
tenance of  public  credit,  but  by  the  devotion  of  a  special  attention 
to  questions  of  trade  and  finance.  But,  dexterous  as  was  their 
management,  and  compact  as  was  their  organization,  it  was  to  no- 
bler qualities  than  these  that  the  Whigs  owed  their  long  rule  over 
England.  They  were  true  throughout  to  the  piinciples  on  which 
they  had  risen  into  power,  and  their  unbroken  administration  con- 
verted those  principles  into  national  habits.  Before  the  fifty  years 
of  their  rule  had  passed,  EngHshmcn  had  forgotten  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  persecute  for  differences  of  religion,  or  to  put  down  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  jua- 
tioe,  or  to  rule  without  a  Parliament;  With  the  steadiness  of  a 
great  oligarohy,  the  Whigs  combined,  no  doubt,  its  characteristio 
immobility.  The  tone  ot  their  administration  was  conservative, 
cautious,  and  inactive.  They  were  firm  i^ainst  any  return  to  the 
past,  but  they  shrank  from  any  advance  toward  a  new  and  mora 
tibci'al  fntui'e.  "I  am  no  reformer,"  Walpoleused  to  say,  and  the 
years  of  his  power  are  years  without  parallel  in  our  histoi'y  for  po- 
litical stagnation.  But  for  the  time  this  inactivity  not  only  saved 
them  from  great  dangers,  but  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  nation 
at  largo.  Their  great  stumblinp-blocka  as  a  party  since  the  Rev- 
olution had  been  the  War  and  the  Church.  Bat  they  had  learned 
to  leave  the  Chni-ch  alone,  and  their  foreign  policy  became  a  poli- 
cy of  peace.  At  home  their  inaction  was  especially  popular  with 
thfi  one  class  who  commonly  press  for  political  activity.  The  en- 
ergy of  the  trading  olaes  was  absorbed  for  the  time  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.  So 
long  as  the  country  was  justly  ana  constitutionally  governed  they 
were  content  to  leave  government  to  the  hands  that  held  iL  They 
wished  only  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom,  to  develop 
their  new  industries.  And  the  Whigs  let  them  alone.  Progress 
became  material  rather  than  political,  but  the  material  progress  of 
the  country  was  such  as  England  bad  never  seen  before. 

The  oonvereion  of  England  to  the  Whigs  was  hastened  by  a  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  Pretender  to  gain  the  throne.  There  was 
no  real  hope  of  success,  for  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  few,  and 
the  Tories  were  broken  and  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leaders. 
Loi'd  Oxford  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  while  Boliiig- 
broke  fiedover-seaat  the  threat  of  impeachment,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Dake  of  Ormond,  the  great  hope  of  the  Jaoobite  party. 
But  James  Stuart  was  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  bis  father  had 
been,  and  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  he  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Mar  to  give  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  North.    In  Scotloud  the 
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triumph  of  the  Whigs  meant  the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  power,  and  the  rival  Highland  clans  were  ae  ready  for  a 
blow  at  the  Campbells  under  Mar  aB  they  had  been  ready  for  a 
blow  at  them  under  Dundee  or  Montrose.  But  Mar  was  a  leader 
of  different  stamp  from  these.  Sir  thoutond  Highlanders  joined 
hira  at  Perth,  but  his  cowardice  and  want  of  conduct  kept  his  army 
idle  till  Argyle  had  gathered  forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indecisive  en- 
<ragement  at  Sheriffmuir,  The  Pretendei-,  who  arrived  too  late 
for  the  action,  proved  a  yet  more  sluggish  and  incapable  leader 
than  Mar;  and  at  the  close  of  1715  the  advance  of  fresh  forces 
drove  James  over-sea  again,  and  dispersed  the  clans  to  their  hills. 
In  England,  the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream.  A  few  of  the 
Catholio  gentry  rose  in  Northumberland,  under  Lord  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Forster;  and  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  High- 
landers who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred  them  to  a 
march  into  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholio  party  was  strongest. 
But  they  were  soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a  cow- 
ardly surrender.  The  leaders  paid  for  their  treason  with  their 
heads;  but  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  dan- 
ger from  the  north  by  bringing  the  clans  into  order.  The  Ministry, 
which  was  reconstituted  at  the  end  of  1716  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  now  acknowledged  'LovA  Stanhope 
as  its  head,  availed  itself  of  the  Whig  triumph  to  bring  about  a 
repeal  of  the  Schism  and  Oocasionat  Conformity  Acts,  and  to  vent- 
ure with  varying  sncoess  on  two  constitutional  changes.  Under 
the  Triennial  Bill  of  William's  reign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament 
was  limited  to  three  yeara.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was 
absolutely  required  to  secure  steadiness  and  Sxity  of  political  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  1719  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  extended  to 
seven  yeai-a  by  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  power  which  Harley'a 
creation  of  twelve  peers  showed  the  Crown  to  possess  of  swamp- 
ing the  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  promjjtcd  the  Ministry  in 
1720  to  introduce  a  bill,  whose  origin  was  attributed  to  Lord  Sun- 
derlnnd,  and  which  professed  to  secnre  the  liberty  of  that  House 
by  limiting  the  Peeraee  to  its  present  number  in  England,  and  sub- 
stituting twenty-five  nereditary  for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  from 
Scotland.  The  bill  was  strennonsly  opposed  by  Walpole,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  on  the  expulsion  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Townshend,  from  office;  and  to  Walpole's  opposition  it  mainly 
owed  its  defeat.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  rendered  representative 
government  impossible ;  for  representative  government,  as  we  hnve 
seen,  bad  come  to  mean  government  by  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  Sunderland's  bill  pasHed  no  power  would  have 
been  left  which  conid  have  forced  the  Peers  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Lower  House  in  matters  where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  it. 

Abroad  the  Whigs  aimed  strictly  at  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  one  obsta- 
cle to  peace  was  Spain.  Its  king,  Philip  of  Anjon,  had  ceded  the 
Italian  possessions  of  his  crown  and  renounced  his  own  rights  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  but  his  constant  dream  was  to 
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recover  all  he  had  given  np.  To  attempt  this  was  to  Acfy  E^arope ; 
for  Austria  held  the  late  posseesioas  of  Spain  in  Italy — the  Milanese 
and  Naples — while  France,  since  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
(Sept.,  1715),  was  ruled  \>j  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  stood 
next  under  the  treaty  in  Buccession  to  tbe  French  throne  through 
Philip's  rennnoiaUon.  But  the  boldness  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  now  the  Spanish  Minister,  accepted  the  risk.  He  began  to  io- 
trigne  against  the  Regent  in  France,  and  supported  the  Jacobite 
cause  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  interference  of  England  with 
his  designs.  He  gained  the  aid  of  Sweden  throngh  the  resent 
ment  ot  Charles  the  Tweltlh  at  the  cession  to  Etanover  of  the 
Swedish  possessions  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  seieed  them  while  Charles  was  absent  in  Tnrkey, 
a  cession  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Electoral  domiuions, 
which  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  sea,  and  of  hardly 
less  valne  to  England,  as  it  secured  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  nod 
the  Weser — the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into  Germany 
— to  a  friendly  state.  Bat  the  efforts  of  Alberoni  were  foiled  by 
the  nnion  of  his  opponentn.  His  first  attempt  was  to  recover 
the  Italian  provinces  which  Hiilip  had  lost,  and  armaments  greater 
than  Spain  had  seen  for  a  century  reduced  Sardinia  in  ITIO,  and 
attacked  Sicily.  England  and  France  at  once  drew  together,  and 
were  joined  by  Holland  in  aTriple  Alliance,  concluded  in  the  open- 
ing of  1717,  and  which  guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  in  England,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
France,  should  its  bov  king,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  die  without  issue. 
The  Triple  Alliance  became  a  Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718  by  the 
acoeesion  of  the  Emperor,  whose  Italian  possessions  the  three 
Powers  hnd  guaranteed;  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  squad- 
"in  in  the  Strait  of  Messina  was  followed  by  an  engagement  in 
hich  the  Spanidi  flet't  was  all  but  destroyed.  Alberoni  strove 
to  avenge  the  blow  by  fitting  out  an  armantent  which  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  to  command  for  the  revival  of  the  Jacobite  ris- 
in  Scotland,  but  bis  fleet  was  wrecked  ia  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
and  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Spain  foreed 
Philip  at  last  to  dismiss  his  Minister,  to  renew  his  renunciation  of 
the  French  throne,  and  to  withdraw  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  on 
condition  that  the  reversion  of  Parma  and  Tnscany  should  bio  se- 
cured to  his  son,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  Sicily  now  passed  to 
the  Emperor,  and  Savoy  was  recompensed  for  its  loss  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Sardinia,  from  which  its  Duke  took  the  title  of  Kini;. 
At  the  same  moment  the  schemes  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  for  a  resto- 
mtion  of  the  Stuarts,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  death  at  the 
siege  of  Frederickahall.  But  the  ability  and  sense  which  Stan- 
hope and  his  fellow  Ministers  showed  in  their  foreign  policy  at- 
terty  failed  them  in  dealing  with  the  power  of  speculation  which 
the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  was  ronsing  at  home.  The  nn- 
known  wealth  of  South  America  had  acted  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Buccaneers  like  a  spell  on  the  imagination  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  Harley  gave  countenance  to  a  South  Sea  Company,  which 
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promised  a  redaction  of  the  public  debt  aa  the  prico  of  a  monop- 
oly of  the  Spanish  trade.  Spain,  however,  clunc;  jealously  to  her 
old  prohibitions  of  all  ibrcign  commerce ;  the  Treaty  of  "Utrecht 
odIv  won  for  England  the  liglit  of  engaging  in  the  negro  slave- 
trade,  and  of  dispatching  a  single  ship  to  the  coast ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  Company  again  came  forward,  offering  in  exchange 
for  Dew  privileges  to  pay  off  national  burdens  which  amounted 
to  nearly  a  million  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned 
the  Ministry  and  tho  country  against  this  "dream."  Both  went 
road;  and  lu  1720  bubble  company  followed  bubble  company, 
till  the  mevitable  reaction  brought  a  general  ruin  in  its  train. 

The  crash  brought  Stanhope  to  the  grave.  Of  bis  colleagues, 
many  were  found  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  South  Sea 
Company  to  back  its  frauds.  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
died  of  terror  at  the  investigation ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  general  wreck 
of  his  i-ivals  Walpole  mounted  again  into  power.  His  factions 
conduct  when  out  of  odSoe  had  been  redeemed  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Peen^e  Bill ;  his  weight  with  the  country  dates  from  his 

ErcBcient  warnings  against  the  Sooth  Sea  specuktion.  In  1721 
e  again  became  First  I^ord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Townshend 
returned  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  Bat  there  was  noth- 
ing to  promise  the  longest  tenure  of  power  which  any  English 
Minister  since  the  Rev^ution  has  ever  enjoyed,  for  Walpole  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  aff^rs  for  twenty-oue  years.  But  his  long 
administration  is  almost  without  a  history.  All  legislative  and 
political  activity  abmptir  ceased  with  his  entry  into  office.  Tear 
after  year  passed  by  witnout  a  change.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
Ministry  there  was  but  one  division  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  members  were  so  few  that  for  a  time  they  hai-dly 
cared  to  attend  its  sittings;  and  in  1722  the  loss  of  Bishop  At- 
terbury  of  Rochester,  who  was  convicted  of  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  banished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  deprived  the  Jacobite  party  of  their  only  remaining 
leader.  But  quiet  as  was  the  aii-  of  English  politics  under  Wal- 
pole, his  policy  was  in  the  main  a  large  and  noble  one.  Ue  was 
the  first  and  greatest  of  our  Peace  Ministers,  "  The  most  per- 
nicioiiB  oircumstances,"  he  said,  "  in  which  this  country  oan  be 
are  those  of  war ;  as  we  must  be  losers  while  it  lasts  and  can  not 
be  great  gainers  when  it  ends."  In  spite  of  the  complications  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  pressure  from  the  Court  and  Opposition, 
he  resolutely  kept  England  at  peace.  It  was  not  that  the  honor 
or  infiuence  of  England  suffered  in  Walpole's  hands,  for  he  won 
victories  by  the  firmness  of  his  policy  and  the  skill  of  his  nego- 
tiations as  effeotnal  as  those  which  aro  won  by  anna  The  most 
Eressing  danger  to  European  tranquillity  lay  in  the  lact  that  the 
mperor  Charles  the  Sixth  was  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a 
Pragmatlo  Sanction,  by  whioh  be  provided  that  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  should  descend  un- 
broken to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  but  the  European  p  " 
ers  had  as  yet  declined  to  guarantee  her  succession.     S|>ain,  now- 
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ever,  auxions  as  of  old  to  recover  Gibraltar  aod  Minorca  frcxa  En- 
gland, and  Btill  in-itnted  against  France,  offered  not  only  to  w;uve 
her  own  claims  and  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  to 
grant  the  highest  trading  privileges  in  her  American  dontinions 
to  a  commercial  trading  company  which  the  Emperor  had  estab- 
lisbed  at  Ostend  in  defiance  of  the  Ti'eaty  of  Westphalia  and  the 
remonstrances  of  England  and  Holland,  on  condition  that  the 
Emperor  secured  the  succession  of  Carlos,  Philip's  second  son, 
to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  At  the  some  time,  Rus- 
sia, which  was  now  governed  by  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Peter 
the  Gi-eat,  forced  Sweden  into  an  alliance  for  an  attack  upon 
Denmark,  and  secretly  nesotiated  witb  Spain  and  the  Emperor. 
Townshend  met  the  bst  danger  by  a  defensive  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Prussia,  which  he  concluded  at  Hanoi-er, 
by  a  subsidy  which  detaobed  Sweden  from  her  ally,  and  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  sqnadron  into  the  Baltic  But  the  withdrawal  of 
Prussia  from  the  Troaty  of  Hanover  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Emperor,  and  in  1727  Charles  withdrew  his  embassador  from  En- 
gland, while  Philip  began  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Emperor, 
however,  was  held  in  check  by  the  death  of  the  Knssian  Emprees 
and  the  firm  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Holland ;  and 
Spain,  finding  herself  too  weak  to  wage  war  alone,  concluded  in 
1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville  with  the  three  powei-s.  The  Emperor 
still  held  aloof  till  1731,  when  the  five  States  united  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  satisfied  Spain  by  giving  the  Italian  Dnchies  to 
Don  Carlos,  while  the  maritime  powers  contented  Charles  by 
guai'anteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 

Walpole  was  not  only  the  first  English  Peace  Minister;  he  was 
the  first  English  Minister  who  was  a  great  financier,  and  who  re- 
garded the  development  of  national  wealth  and  the  adjustment  of 
national  burdens  as  the  bnsiness  of  a  statesman.  His  time  of 
power  was  a  time  of  great  material  prosperity.  In  1724  the  King 
could  congratulate  the  country  on  its  possession  of  "  peace  with 
all  powers  abroad,  at  home  perfect  tranqnillity,  plenty,  and  an  nn- 
interi-upt«d  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religions  rights."  Popula- 
tion was  growing  fast.  That  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  rise  of  manufactures  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  sudden  increase  of  commerce,  which  was  due  mainly  to 
the  rapid  development  of  our  coloniefi.  Liverpool,  which  owea  its 
creation  to  the  new  trade  with  the  West,  sprang  up  from  a  little 
country  town  into  the  third  port  in  the  kingdom.  With  peace 
and  security,  the  value  of  land,  and  with  it  the  rental  of  every 
country  gentleman,  tripled  ;  while  the  introduction  of  winter  i-oots, 
of  artificial  grasses,  of  the  system  of  a  i-otation  of  crops,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  agriculture,  and  spread  wealth  through  tl)e 
farming  classes.  The  wealth  ai-onnd  him  never  made  \Valpole 
swerve  from  a  rigid  economy,  from  the  steady  reduction  of  the 
debt,  or  the  diminution  of  fiscal  duties.  Even  before  tfae  death 
of  George  the  First  the  public  burdens  were  reduced  by  twenty 
millions.  But  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  wisest  course  a 
statesman  can  take  in  presence  of  a  great  increase  in  national  in- 
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dnstry  and  national  wealth  is  to  look  quietly  on  and  let  it  alone. 
What  he  did  do,  however,  was  wise,  and  what  he  strove  to  do  was 
vet  wiser.  As  early  as  1720  he  declared  in  a  speech  from  the 
'rhrone  that  nothing  wonld  more  conduce  to  the  extension  of  com- 
merce "than  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures, 
and  the  Importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the  raannfaotnring 
of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  may  be."  The  first  act  of  his 
tinanciitl  administration  was  to  take  on  the  duties  from  more  than 
a.  hundred  British  exports,  and  nearly  forty  articles  of  importation. 
In  1730  he  broke  in  the  same  enlightened  spi lit  through  the  preju- 
dice which  restricted  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
conntrj'  alone,  by  allowing  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  export 
their  nee  dii-ectly  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  result  was  that  the 
rice  of  America  soon  di-ove  that  of  Italy  and  Egypt  from  tho  mar- 
ket. His  Eicise  Bill,  defective  as  it  was,  was  the  first  measure  in 
which  an  English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  taxation.  No  tax  had  from  the  first  moment  of  its  introdnution 
been  more  unpopnlar  than  the  Excise.  Its  origin  was  due  to  Pym 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  who  imposed  duties  on  beer,  elder,  and 
perry,  which  at  the  Restoration  produced  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  war  with  France 
brought  with  it  the  malMaxand  additional  duties  on  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  So  great  had  been  the  inci-ease  in  the 
public  wealth  that  tho  return  from  the  Excise  amounted  at  the 
death  of  George  the  First  to  neaily  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year. 
But  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and  even  philosophers 
like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue  should  be 
drawn  from  direct  taxes  npon  the  land.  Walpole,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  the  growth  of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  freeing 
the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  Smuggling  and  fraud  di- 
minished the  revenue  by  immense  anms.  Tlie  loss  on  tobaeco  alone 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  duty.  The  Excise  Bill  of  1733 
met  this  evil  by  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by 
the  collection  of  the  duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form  of 
Excise  and  not  of  Customs.  Tho  first  measure  would  have  made 
London  a  free  port,  and  doubled  English  trade.  The  second  would 
have  so  largely  increased  the  revenue,  without  any  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  to  enable  Walpole  to  repeal  the  land-tax.  In  the  case 
of  tea  and  coffee  alone,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty 
'  ■  '       n  additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,     "' 
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necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture 
Walpole's  plan  to  remain  absolutely  untaxed.  Every  part  of  Wal- 
pole's  scheme  has  since  been  carried  into  eficct;  but  in  1733  he 
stood  before  his  time.  An  agitation  of  unprecedented  violence 
forced  him  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

But  if  Wfllpole'a  aims  were  wise  and  statesmanlike,  he  was  nn- 
scrnpuloua  in  the  means  by  which  he  realized  them.  Personally 
he  was  free  fi-om  corruption;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  fii-st  great 
English  statesman  who  left  office  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it. 
But  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  made  Parliamentary  corruption 
a  regular  part  of  his  system  of  government.    Corruption  was  older 
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than  Walpole,  for  ic  aprang  oat  of  the  very  transfer  of  power  to 
the  HooBe  of  Commoud  which  had  begun  with  the  Restoration. 
The  transfer  was  complete,  and  the  House  was  supreme  in  the 
State ;  but  while  freeing  itself  from  the  control  of  the  Grown,  it 
was  as  yet  only  imperfectly  responsible  to  the  people.  It  was 
only  at  electioa  time  that  a  member  felt  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  The  seoreoy  of  Farilamentary  proceedings,  which  had 
been  needful  as  a  safeguard  against  Royal  interference  with  debate, 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  on  the  part  of  constitu- 
encies. This  strange  union  of  immense  power  with  absolute  free- 
dom froDi  responsibility  brought  about  its  natural  results  in  the 
bulk  of  members.  A  vote  was  too  valnable  to  be  given  without 
recompense.  Parliamentary  support  had  to  be  bought  by  places, 
pensions,  and  bribes  in  bard  cash.  Walpole  was  probably  less 
corrupt  than  Danby  who  preceded  or  the  Pelhams  who  followed 
him,  but  he  was  far  more  oynical  in  his  avowal  of  cormption.  Even 
if  he  were  falsely  credited  with  the  saying  that "  every  man  baa  his 
price,"  he  was  always  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  any  man  who  was 
woith  having.  And  he  was  driven  to  employ  corrnptton  lavishly 
by  the  very  character  of  his  rule.  In  the  absence  ot  a  strong  op- 
position and  of  great  impulses  to  enthusiasm  a  party  breaks  read- 
ily into  factions ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Tones  joined  with  the 
stagnation  of  public  aSairs  to  beget  faction  among  the  Whiga. 
Walpole,  too,  was  jealous  of  power;  and  as  his  jealousy  drove 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office,  they  became  leaders  of  a 
partjy  of  so-called  "Patriots"  whose  whole  end  was  to  drive  the 
Minister  from  his  post.  This  Whig  faction,  which  was  beaded  by 
Pulteney  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  eoun  rallied  to  it  the  fragment  of 
the  Tory  party  which  remained,  and  which  was  now  guided  by  the 
vimlent  aoility  of  Bolingbroke,  whom  Walpole  liad  soSered  to  re- 
turn from  exile,  but  to  whom  he  bad  refused  the  restoration  of  bis 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  \ 

Through  the  reign  of  George  the  First  these  "Patriots"  in- 
creased m  numbers,  and  at  the  accession  of  hia  son,  George  the 
Second,  in  1T2T,  they  counted  on  their  enemy's  fall;  for  the  new 
King  hated  his  father  and  hie  father's  connselom,  and  bad  spoken 
of  Walpole  as  "a  rogue."  But  jealous  of  authority  as  he  was, 
George  the  Second  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  adroitness  of  his 
wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  and  Caroline  had  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  ten  yeara  which  fol- 
lowed were  in  tact  the  years  during  which  Walpole'spower  was 
at  its  highesL  The  Jacobites  refused  to  stir.  The  Church  was 
quiet.  The  Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  but  Walpole  was  resolved  not  to  arouse  passionB  of 
religious  hate  which  only  slumbered,  and  satisfied  them  by  an  an- 
nnal  Act  of  Indemnity  for  any  breach  of  these  penal  statutes.  A 
few  trade  measures  and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the 
Houses.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  jails  showed  that  social 
thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that 
all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  bein  theEn* 
j[lish  language.     Walpole's  chief  effort  at  financial  reform,  the 


Excise  Bill  of  1733,  was  foiled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  factious  ig- 
norance of  tlie  "Patriots."  The  violence  of  hid  opponents  was 
backed  by  au  oiitbuiat  of  popular  prejudice;  riots  almost  grew 
into  revolt ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resist* 
ance  by  force,  Wal pole  withdrew  the  bill.  "I  will  not  be  the 
minister,"  be  said  with  noble  self-command, "  to  enforce  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  blood."  He  showed  equal  wisdom  and  coarage  in 
the  difficulties  which  again  rose  abroad.  In  1733  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  broken  afresh  by  disputes  which  rose  out  of  a  con- 
tested election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  King  was  eager  to 
fight,  and  even  Caroline's  German  sympathies  inclined  her  to  join 
in  the  fray;  but  Walpole  stood  firm  for  the  observance  of  neutrali- 
ty. "  There  arc  fil^y  thousand  meu  slain  this  year  in  Europe,"  he 
was  able  to  say  as  the  war  went  on,  "  and  not  one  EnglishmaD." 
Tbo  intervention  of  England  and  Holland  succeeded  in  1736  in  re- 
storins  peace  at  the  cost  of  the  cession  of  Naples  to  Don  Carlos 
and  oi"  Lorraine  to  France. 

Walpole's  defeat  on  the  Excise  Bill  had  done  little  to  shake  bis 
power,  and  Bolingbroke  withdrew  to  France  in  despair  at  the  fail- 
ure of  hia  efforts.     But  the  Queen's  death  in  1737,  and  the  violeut 
snpport  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the  "Patriots"  from 
hatred  to  his  father,  were  more  serious  blows.     The  country,  too, 
wearied  at  last  of  its  monotonous  prosperity  and  of  its  monotonous 
peace.      It  was  hard  to  keep  from  war  in  the  Southern  Seas.    The 
merchant  class  were  determined  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  Span- 
ish America,  a  trade  which  rested  indeed  on  no  legal  right,  but 
had  grown  largely  through  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  officers 
during  the  long  alliance  with  England  from  1670  to  the  War  of 
Succession.     But  the  accession  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Spanish 
throne  had  brought  about  a  cessation  of  this  connivance.    Philip 
of  Anjoii  was  hostile  to  English  trade  with  his  American  domin- 
ions ;  Bud  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  preserve  its  own  monopoly,  to  put 
down  the  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  rendered  it  valueless, 
and  to  restrict  English  commerce  to  the  negro  slave-trade  and  the 
single  ship  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  brought  about 
collisions  which  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace.     Walpole,  who 
nrove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties  in  the  matter,  was  abused  as 
"the  cur-dog  of  England  and  spaniel  of  France."     The  ill-humor 
of  the  trading  classes  rose  to  madness  in  1738,  when  a  merchant 
captain  namc-d  Jenkins  told  at  the  bar  of  tbo  House  of  Commons 
the  tale  of  his  torture  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which 
lie  said  they  hnd  out  off  with  taunU  at  the  English  king.     It  was 
in  vain  tliatjj^pola  battl^^^bornly  against  the  cry  for  war. 
B  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and 
\alon(i  in  his  desire  for  peace, 
nee  witb  Holland  and  France ; 
by  the  disputes  over  the  suc- 
.se  of  Orleans  had  passp 
the  Fifteenth,  and  the ' 
F  sympathies.    He  foresn 
obably  bring  witb  it  thi 
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of  the  French  alliance  at  the  very  moment  when  the  approaching 
death  of  the  Emperormade  the  union  of  the  westei-n  powers  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Against  a  war  which  undid  all  that 
he  had  labored  for  twenty  years  to  do  Walpole  straggled  hard. 
Bat  the  instinct  of  the  nation  was,  in  fact,  wiser  than  the  policy  of 
the  minister.  Although  neither  England  nor  Walpole  knew  it,  a 
Family  Compact  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Spaiu^ 
aa  long  before  aa  1733,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Polish 
Succession,  for  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England. 
Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  England  gradually  of  her  commer- 
cial privileges  in  America,  and  to  tranter  her  trade  to  France. 
France  in  return  en<?aged  to  support  Spain  at  iiea  and  to  nid  her 
ill  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  The  caution  with  which  Walpole 
held  aloof  from  the  Polish  war  rendered  the  Compact  inoperative 
at  the  time,  but  neither  country  ceased  to  look  forward  to  its 
future  execution.  France  eince  the  peace  had  strained  every  nerve 
to  prepare  a  fleet;  while  Spain  had  steadily  increased  the  restrio- 
tions  on  British  commerce.  Both  were,  in  fact,  watching  for  the 
opportunity  of  war  which  the  Emperor's  death  was  snre  to  afford, 
and  in  forcing  on  the  straggle  England  only  anticipated  a  danger 
which  she  could  not  escape. 

The  Compact,  however,  though  enepected,  was  Btill  unknown, 
and  the  penis  of  a  contest  with  Spain  were  clear  enough  1o  justify 
Walpole  in  struggling  hard  for  peace.  But  he  struggled  Bingle- 
handcd.  His  greed  of  power  had  mastered  his  sti-ong  common- 
sense;  Lord  Townshend  had  been  driven  from  office  in  K30,  Lord 
Cheatertield  dismissed  in  1733;  and  though  ho  started  with  the 
ablest  administration  ever  known,  Walpole  was  left  after  twenty 
years  of  administration  with  but  a  single  man  of  ability,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Hai-dwicke,  in  his  cabinet.  The  colleagues  whom  one 
by  one  his  jealonsy  had  dismissed,  had  plunged,  with  the  exception 
of  Townshend,  into  an  opposition  more  faulious  and  unprincipled 
than  had  ever  disgraced  English  politics;  and  these  "Patriots" 
were  now  reinforced  by  a  hand  of  younger  Whigs — the  "Boys," 
IIS  Walpole  called  them — whose  temper  revolted  alike  against  (he 
peace  and  corruption  of  his  policy,  and  at  whose  head  stood  a 
yonng  cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt.  Baffled  as  this  oppo^tion 
Lad  been  for  so  many  years,  the  sudden  rush  of  popular  passion 
gave  it  a  new  strenGfth,  and  in  1739  Walpole  bowed  to  its  will  in 
declaring  wor.  "Tliey  may  ring  their  Dells  now,"  the  Minister 
said  bitterly,  as  peals  and  bonfires  welcomed  his  defeat,  "  but  they 
will  soon  be  wnnging  their  hands."  His  foresight  was  quickly 
justified.  No  sooner  had  Admiral  Vernon  with  an  English  fleet 
Dombarded  and  taken  Portobello  than  France  refused  to  suffer  En- 
gland to  settle  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  dispatched 
two  squadrons  to  the  West  Indies,  At  this  crisis  the  death  of 
Charies  the  Sixth  (Oct.,  1740)  forced  on  the  European  stnigirle 
which  Walpole  had  dreaded.  France  saw  in  this  event,  and  the 
disunion  which  it  at  once  brenght  about,  an  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing tho  work  begun  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  Richelieu, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  carried  on—the 
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work  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  into  a,  gronp  of  powers  too  weak 
to  resist  French  ambition.  In  union,  therefore,  with  Sp&in,  which 
aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  Second,  who  at  once  occupied  Siiesia,  France  backed 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  claim  on  the  Ducby  of  Austria,  which 
passed  with  the  other  hereditary  dominions,  "by  the  Pragmatic 
banction,  to  the  Qneen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa.  Sweden  and 
Sardinia  allied  themselves  to  France.  England  alone  showed  hi 
self  true  to  her  guaranty  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  the  su; 
iner  of  1741  two  l^renoh  armies  entered  Germany,  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  appeared  unopposed  before  Vienna.  Never  had  the 
House  of  Austria  stood  in  such  utter  peril.  Its  opponents  counted 
on  a  division  of  its  dominions,  France  claimed  the  Netherlands, 
Spain  the  Milanese,  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Frederick 
the  Second  Silesia.  Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  alone  were 
to  be  left  to  Mana  Theresa.  Even  England,  though  still  trne  to 
her  cause,  advised  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  by  the  cession 
of  Silesia.  But  the  Queen  refused  to  despair.  She  won  the  sup- 
port of  Hungary  by  restoring  its  constitutional  rights;  and  the 
subsidies -of  England  enabled  her  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  to  overrun  Bavaria,  and  repulse 
an  attack  of  Frederick  on  Moravia  in  the  spring  of  1742.  But  on 
England's  part  the  contest  went  on  feebly  and  ineffectively.  Ad- 
mii-al  Vernon  was  beaten  before  Cartbagena ;  and  Walpole  was 
charged  with  thwarting  and  starving  the  war.  He  still  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  "  Patriots  "  with  wonderful  spirit ;  but  in  a  new 
Parliament  his  majority  dropped  to  sixteen,  and  in  his  own  cabinet 
he  became  almost  powerless.  The  buoyant  temper  which  had  car- 
ried him  throngli  so  many  storms  broke  down  at  last.  "  Ho  who 
waa  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow,"  wi-ites  his 
son,  "now  never  sleeps  above  an  hour  without  waking;  and  he 
who  at  dinner  always  forgot  his  own  anxieties,  and  was  more  gay 
and  thoughtless  than  all  the  company,  now  sits  withont  speakmg, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together."  The  end  wns  in  fact 
near;  and  the  dwindling  of  his  majority  to  three  forced  Walpole 
in  the  opening  of  1742  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER  X 

UODEBN  ENQLAND. 

tfectton  I.— WlUlau  ntt.    ITia-lTBX. 

\AnthoTiiiat. — Lord  SlanhojM  and  Homca  Walpole,  ai  before,  Sontbc/s  \Aag- 
mphy.or  the  more  eUborate  life  bj  Mr.Tjennan,  givea  an  accoant  of  Weslej  ami 
tbe  taoTement  be  headed.  For  I'iti  hioiBelf,  the  Chatham  correspondence,  bis  Ufa 
\tj  Tbackeraj,  and  Lord  MacanUf's  tno  essajs  on  him.  The  Annual  Regiiter  be- 
gins with  175S— iU  earlier  portion  bas  been  attribnled  to  Burte.  Carljle's  "  Fred- 
erick the  Gi-eat "  gire*  a  picturesque  account  of  the  SeTen-Teara'  War  and  of  En- 
gland's share  in  it.  For  CliTe,  see  the  biographj  bj  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm,  and  Lord 
Macan]a]''B  vell-knowD  esaaj'.] 


The  fall  of^alpole  revealed  a  change  in  the  temper  of  England 
which  was  to  luHueiice  from  that  time  to  thie  its  aocial  and  polit- 
ical history.  New  forces,  new  cravings,  new  aims,  which  had  been 
silently  gathering  beneath  the  crust  of  inaction,  burst  auddenW 
into  view.  The  tii-st  of  these  embodied  itself  in  the  religions  ana 
philanthropic  movement  which  b^rs  the  name  of  Wesley.  Never 
had  religion  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  profpress  of  fi'ee  inquiry, 
the  aversion  to  theological  strife  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Civil  War,  the  new  intellectual  and  material  channels  opened  to 
human  energy,  had  produced  a  general  indifference  to  the  great 
gnestiona  orrcligious  speculation  which  occupied  an  earlier  age. 
The  Church,  predominant  e»  its  influence  seemed  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  had  sunk  into  political  insignificance.  By  a  sus- 
pension of  the  sittings  oLCiMiyooatioii  Walpole  deprived  the  clergy 
of  their  chief  means  of  agitation,  while  be  carefully  abstained  frou 
all  measures  which  could  arouse  the  prejudices  of  their  flocks. 
The  bishops,  who  were  exclusively  chosen  from  among  the  small 
number  of  Whig  ecclesiastics,  were  rendered  powerlcas  by  the 
Toryism  and  estrangement  of  their  clergy,  while  the  clergy  them- 
selves stood  apart  from  all  active  interference  in  public  afikirs. 
Xor  was  their  political  repose  compensated  by  any  religious  activ- 
tty.  A  large  number  of  prelates  were  mere  Whig  partisans,  with 
no  higher  aim  than  that  of  promotion.  The  levees  of  the  Minift- 
ters  were  crawded  with  lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh  bishop  avowed 
that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but  opce,  and  habitually  resided  at 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The  system  of  pluralities  turned  the 
wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  priesthood  into  absentees,  while 
the  bulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor,  and  witliont  social  consider- 
ation. A  shrewd, if  prejudiced, oDservcr  brands  thcEnglish  ctergy 
of  the  day  as  the  most  lifeless  in  Europe,  "  the  most  remiss  of  their 
labors  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives."    The  decay 
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of  the  great  dissenting  bodies  vent  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
Chnruli,  and  during  the  eafly  part  of  the  century  the  Nonconform- 
ists declined  in  number  as  in  energy.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
conclude  from  tliis  outer  ecclesiastical  paralysis  that  the  religious 
gentiment  was  dead  in  the  people  at  large.  Thera  was,  no  donbt, 
a  revolt  against  religion  and  against  churches  in  both  the  extremes 
of  English  society.  In  the  hieher  circles  "  every  one  laughs,"  said 
Montesquieu  on  his  visit  to  England,  "if  one  tallcs  of  religion." 
Of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  time  the  greater  part  were  nu 
believers  in  any  form  of  Ghristiani]:^,  and  distinguished  for  the 
grossneBS  and  imtnomtity  of  their  lives.  Drunkenness  and  foul 
talk  were  thought  no  discredit  to  Walpole.  '  A  later  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  with  his 
mistress  at  the  play.  I'urity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  were 
Boeered  out  of  fashion  ;  and  !{iOr^J!!^besterfieId,  in  his  tetters  to  his 
son,  instructs  him  in  the  art  oTseductionlEi  part  of  a  polite  edu- 
cation. At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the  masses  of  the 
poor.  )'hey  were  ignorant  and  bnital  to  a  degree  which  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  for  the  vast  increase  of  population  which  followed  on 
the  growth  of  towns  and  the  development  of  manufactures  bad 
been  met  by  no  effort  for  their  religions  or  educational  improve- 
ment. Not  a  new  parish  had  been  created.  Hardly  a  single  new 
church  had  been  built.  Schools  there  were  none,  save  the  grammar 
schools  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  The  rural  peasantry,  who  were 
fiist  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  abuse  of  the  poor-laws, 
were  left  without  moral  or  religious  training  of  any  soiti.  "We 
saw  but  one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said  Hannah  More  at 
a  far  later  time, "  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower-pot."  Within 
the  towns  things  were  worse.  There  wns  no  effective  police;  and  in 
great  outbreaks  the  mob  of  London  or  Birmingham  burned  houses, 
flung  open  prisons,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their  will.  The 
criminal  class  gathered  boldness  and  numbers  in  the  face  of  ruth- 
less laws  which  only  testified  to  the  terror  of  society — laws  which 
made  it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree,  and  which  strung 
iip  twenty  yonng  thieves  of  a  mominff  in  front  of  Newgate ;  while 
the  introduction  of  gin  gave  a  new  impetus  to  drunkenness.  In 
the  streets  of  London  gin-shops  invited  every  passer-by  to  get 
dmnk  for  a  penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  scenes  such  as  this,  England  as  a  whole  re- 
mained at  heart  religions.  Even  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  was 
mingled  with  a  new  spiiit  of  charity  and  good-sense,  a  tendency 
to  subordinate  ecclesiastical  differences  to  the  thought  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity,  and  to  snbstitnte  a  rational  theology  for  the 
worn-out  traditions  of  the  past.  In  the  middle  class  the  old  piety 
lived  on  unchanged,  and  it  was  from  this  class  that  a  religious  re- 
vival burst  forth  at  the  close  of  Walpole's  ministry  which  changed 
in  B  few  years  the  whole  temper  of  English  society.  The  Church 
was  restored  to  life  and  activity.  Religion  carried  to  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  a  fresh  spirit  of  moral  zeal,  while  it  pnrifled  our  litera- 
ture and  onr  manners.  A  new  philanthropy  reformed  our  prisons, 
infnsed  clemency  and  wisdom  into  onr  penal  laws,  abolistied  the 
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slave-trade,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  popular  education.  The 
i-evival  began  in  a  small  knot  of  Oxf''.rd  students,  whose  revolt 
against  the  religions  deadness  o.f.Lheir  tiroes  showed  itself  in  ss- 
cetio  obser\'auces,  anxirttrrtstUsiic  devotion,  and  a  methodical  reg- 
ularity of  life  which  gained  them  the  nickname  of  Methodists." 
Three  figures  detached  themselves  from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on 
its  transfer  to  London  in  1738,  it  attracted  pnolic  attention  by  the 
fervor  and  even  extravagance  of  its  piety;  and  each  fonnd  his 
special  work  in  the  great  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new 
movement  led  it  from  the  fi ret,  that  of  carrying  religion  and  moral- 
ity to  tho  vast  masses  of  population  whicli  lay  concentrated  in  the 
towns  or  around  the  romes  and  colUericB  of  Cornwall  and  the 
north,  Whjjpfii-tj^  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College,  was  above  all 
the  preacher  01  the  revival.  Speech  was  governing  English  poli- 
tics ;  and  the  religious  power  of  speech  was  shown  when  a  dread, 
of  "  enthusiasm  "  closed  against  the  new  apostles  the  pnlpils  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  fbreed  them  to  preach  in  the  fields.  Their 
voice  wag  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  comers 
of  the  land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberiand,  or  in  tho 
dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish  miner 
hears  in  the  pauses  of  his  labor  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  Whitefield's 
preaching  was  such  as  England  had  never  heard  before— theatrical, 
extravagant,  often  commonplace — but  hushing  all  criticism  by  its 
intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sym- 
pathy with  tho  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  common 
enthusiast  who  conid  wring  gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin 
and  admiration  from  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could 
look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kingswood  on  twenty 
thousand  collici's,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  he 
preached  tho  tears  "  making  white  channels  down  their  blackened 
cheeks."  On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom  they  spoke 
the  effect  of  Whitefield  and  his  fellow  Methodists  was  terrible  ooth 
for  good  and  ill.  Their  preaching  stirred  a  passionate  hatred  ia 
their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in  danger ;  they  were  mob- 
bed, they  were  ducked,  they  were  stoned,  they  were  smothered 
with  filth.  But  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused  was  equally  passion- 
ate. Women  felt  down  in  convulsions;  strong  men  were  smitten 
suddenly  tg  the  earth  ;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
hysteric  laughter  or  of  hysteric  sobbing.  All  the  phenomena  of 
Strong  spiritual  excitement — so  familiar  now,  but  at  that  time 
strange  and  unknown — followed  on  their  sermons ;  and  the  terrible 
sense  of  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of 
heaven,  took  forms  at  once  grotesque  and  sublime.  Charles  Wea- 
ley,  a  Christ-Church  student,  came  to  add  sweetness  to  this  aud- 
den  and  startling  light.  He  was  the  "  sweet  singer"  of  the  move- 
ment. His  hymns  expressed  the  fiery  conviotion  of  its  converts 
in  lines  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  its  more  extravagant  features 
disappeared.  The  wild  throes  of  hysteric  enthusiasm  passed  into 
a  passion  for  hymn-singing,and  a  new  musical  impulse  wasai'oused 
in  the  people  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  public  devotion 
I  throiignont  England.  '  i 
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Bat  it  was  h\a  elder  brother,  jpbn  Wesley,  wlio  embodied  in 
himBelf  not  this  or  that  side  of  tlie  vast  movement,  but  the  very 
rooremeot  itselt^  Even  at  Oxford,  where  he  resided  as  a  fetlov  of 
LIdcoId,  he  bad  been  looked  upon  as  head  of  the  group  of  Meth- 
odists, and  after  his  return  from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians 
of  Geoma  he  again  took  the  lend  of  the  little  society,  which  had 
remoTea  ia  the  intervsl  to  London.  In  power  as  a  preaclior  he 
stood  nextto  Whitefield;  as  a  hymn-writer  be  stood  second  to  bis 
brother  Charles.  But  while  combining  in  some  degree  the  excel- 
lences of  either,  he  possessed  qualities  in  wliiuh  both  were  utterly 
deficient :  an  indefatigable  industry,  a  cool  judgment,  a  command 
over  others,  a  faculty  of  organization,  a  singular  union  of  patience 
and  moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition,  which  marked  him  as 
a  rulei-  of  men.  He  had,  besides,  a  learning  and  skill  in  writing 
which  no  other  of  the  Methodists  possessed ;  ho  was  older  than 
any  of  bis  colleagues  at  the  start  of  the  movement,  aad  he  ontlivcd 
them  all.  His  life,  indeed,  from  1703  to  1701,  almost  covers  the 
century,  and  the  Itlethodist  body  bad  passed  through  every  phase 
of  its  history  before  he  sank  into  the  grave  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Wesley  to  have  wielded 
the  power  he  did  had  he  not  shared  the  foUiea  and  extravagance 
Bs  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples.  Throughout  his  life 
his  asceticism  was  that  of  a  monk.  At  times  he  lived  on  bread 
only,  and  often  slept  on  the  bare  boards.  He  lived  in  a  world  of 
wonders  and  divine  interpositions.  It  was  a  miracle  if  the  rain 
stopped  and  allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a  journey.  It  was  a 
jadgmcnt  of  Heaven  if  a  hailstorm  burst  over  a  town  which  had 
been  deaf  to  bis  preaching.  One  day,  be  tells  us,  when  he  was 
tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  "  I  thought— can  not  God  heal  either 
man  or  beast  by  any  means  or  without  an^?  Immediately  ray 
headache  ceased  and  my  horse's  lameness  in  the  same  instant" 
With  s  still  more  childish  fanaticism  he  guided  bis  conduct, 
whether  in  ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  by 
drawing  lots  or  watching  the  particular  texts  at  Avhich  his  Bible 
opened.  But  with  all  this  extravagance  and  superstition, Wesley's 
mind  was  essentially  practical,  orderly,  and  conservative.  iJo 
niaji  ever  stood  at  the  bead  of  a  great  revolution  whose  temper 
was  so  anti-revolutionary.  In  his  earlier  days  the  bishops  had 
beeu  forced  to  rebuke  him  for  the  narrowness  and  intolerance  of 
hl:i  chnrchmansbip.  When  Whitcfield  began  his  sermons  in  the 
fields,  Wesley  "  could  not  at  first  reconcile  himself  to  that  strange 
way."  He  condemned  and  fought  against  the  admission  of  lay- 
men as  preachers  tillhefonndhimBclf  left  with  none  but  laymen  to 
preach.  To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to  the  Chnrch  of  En- 
gland, and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  society 
in  fill  1  communion  with  it.  He  broke  with  the  Moravians,  who  had 
been  the  earliest  friends  of  tlie  new  movement,  when  they  endanger- 
ed its  safe  conduct  by  their  contempt  of  religious  forma.  Ho  broke 
with  Whitcfield  when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extrav- 
agant Calvinism.  But  the  same  practical  temper  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  reject  what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to  adopt 
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whiit  was  now,  enabled  him  at  once  to  gn«p  and  organize  the  nov- 
elties he  adopted.  He  became  himself  the  most  unwearied  of  field 
preachers,  and  his  journal^or  half  a  century  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  fresh  joumeys  aiid  fresh  eennooa.  When  once  driven 
to  employ  lay  helpers  in  his  ministry,  he  made  their  work  a  new 
and  atti-active  feature  in  his  system.  His  earlier  asceticism  only 
lingered  in  a  di-ead  of  social  enjoyments  and  an  avei-sion  to  the 
gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which  links  the  Methodist  movement 
with  that  of  the  Pui-itans.  As  the  fervor  of  his  superstition  died 
down  into  the  calm  of  age,  his  cool  common-sense  discouraged  in 
his  followers  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  revival.  His  powers  were  bent  to  the  building  up  of  a 
great  religious  society  which  might  give  to  the  new  enthumasm  a 
lasting  and  practical  form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped  into 
classes,  gathered  in  love-teasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy members,  and  furnished  with  an  alternation  of  settled  min- 
isters and  wandering  preachers ;  while  the  whole  body  was  placed 
nnder  the  absolute  government  of  a  Conference  of  ministers.  But 
BO  lon<^  as  he  lived  the  direction  of  the  new  religious  society  I'e- 
mained  with  Wesley  alone.  "  If  by  arbitrary  power,"  he  replied 
with  a  charming  simplicity  to  objectors,  "  you  mean  a  power  which 
I  exei-ciae  simply  without  any  colleagues  therein,  this:  is  certainly 
true,  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 

The  great  body  which  he  thus  founded — a  body  which  number- 
ed a  hundred  thousand  members  at  his  death,  and  which  now 
counts  its  members  in  England  and  America  by  millions — bears 
the  stamp  of  Wesley  iu  more  than  its  nama  Of  all  Protestant 
Churches  it  is  the  most  rigid  in  its  organization  and  the  most  des- 
potic in  its  government.  But  the  Methodists  themselves  were 
the  least  resuit  of  the  Methodist  i-evivaL  Its  action  upon  the 
Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  "Evangelical" 
movement,  which  found  representatives  like  Newton  and  Cecil 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson 
and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossibTe.  In  Walpole's  day  the 
English  clergy  were  the  idlest  and  most  lifeless  in  tlie  world.  Ib 
our  own  time  no  body  of  religious  ministers  surpasses  them  in 


piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regard.  Tn  t.hm[|*'"" 
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whose  power  was  seen  in  the  disappeniance  of  the  profligacy  which 
had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the  foulncsswhich  had  infest- 
ed'Ilteratnre  ever  since  the  Restoration.  But  EGe  noblest  resnltl 
of  the  religious  revival  was  Ihe"  steady  attempt,  which  has  never 
ceased  from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance, 
the  physical  snfiering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  profligate  and 
the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the  Wesleyan  movement  had  dons  its 
work  that  the  philanthropic  movement  began.  The  Sunday-schools 
established  by  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
were  the  beginnings  oi  popular  education.  By  writings  and  bv 
her  own  personal  example  Hannah  Moie  drew  the  sympathy  o^ 
England  to  the  poverty  and  en  me  of  the  agricultujyl  laborer 
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The  passionate  impniee  of  homan  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and 
afflicted  raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities,  built  churches,  sent 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  sappoiled  Burke  in  his  plea  for  the 
Hindoo,  and  Olarkaoa  and  Wifberforce  in  their  crusade  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  only  the  moral  chivalry  of 
hia  laboi-a  that  among  a  crowd  of  phiianthropists  draws  us  most, 
perhaps,  to  the  work  and  character  of  .Tohn  ^oward.  The  sym- 
pathy which  all  were  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  he  felt 
tor  tne  an&eriDgs  of  the  worst  and  most  hapless  of  men.  With 
wonderfiil  ardor  and  perseverance  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  murderer.  Hia  appoiatment  to 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  drew  his  attention  in 
1T74  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  which  were  placed  in  his  cure; 
and  from  that  time  the  quiet  conntry  gentleman,  whose  only  oc- 
cupation had  been  reading  his  Bible  and  studying  his  thermometer, 
became  the  most  energetic  and  eealous  of  reformers.  Before  a 
year  was  over  he  had  personally  visited  almost  every  English  jail, 
and  he  found  in  nearly  all  of  them  frightful  abuses  which  had  been 
noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  lett  unredressed  by  Parliament. 
Jailers,  who  bought  their  places,  were  paid  by  fees,  and  suffered 
to  extort  what  they  could.  Even  when  acquitted,  men  were  drag- 
ged back  to  their  cells  for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  the  sums 
they  owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  prisons,  which  Howard  found  crowded  by  the  cruel 
Ugislation  of  the  day.  No  separation  was  preserved  between  the 
different  sexes,  no  criminal  discipline  enforced.  Every  jail  was 
&  chaos  of  cruelty  and  the  foulest  immorality,  from  which  the  pris- 
oner could  only  escape  by  sheer  star\-ation  or  by  the  jail-fever 
that  festered  without  ceasing  in  these  haunts  of  wretchedness. 
He  saw  every  thing  with  his  own  eves,  he  tested  every  suffering 
by  his  own  experience.  In  ono  jail  ne  found  a  cell  so  narrow  and 
noisome  that  the  poor  wretcli  who  inhabited  it  begged  as  a  mercy 
for  hanging.  Howard  shut  himself  up  in  the  cell,  and  bore  its 
darkness  and  foulness  till  nature  could  bear  no  more.  But  it  was 
by  work  of  this  sort,  and  by  the  faithful  pictures  of  such  scenes 
which  it  enabled  him  to  give,  that  he  brought  about  their  reform. 
The  work  in  which  he  recorded  his  terrible  experience,  and  the 
plans  which  he  submitted  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  make 
him  the  father,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  prison  discipline. 
hmt  his  labors  were  far  from  being  confined' to  England.  In  jour- 
ney after  journey  he  visited  the  prisons  of  Holland  and  Germany, 
tilt  his  lon^ng  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fatal  prog- 
ress of  the  Plagne  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  work  of  charity  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever  at  Cherson  in  Southern  J-tussia, 
and  "  laid  quietly  in  the  earth,"  as  he  desired. 

While  the  revival  of  the  Wesleys  was  stirring  the  very  heart  of 
Englsod,  its  political  stagnation  was  unbroken.  The  trinmph  of 
Walpole'a  opponents  ended  with  their  victory.  Retiring  to  the 
Peers  as  Ej^rl  of  Orford,  he  devoted  himself  to  breaking  up  the 
Apposition  and  restoring  the  nnion  of  the  Whigs,  while  he  remain- 
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ed  the  confidenti&I  counselor  of  the  Kins.  Pnltenej  accepted  the 
Earldom  of  Bath  and  at  once  lost  much  of^is  political  weigbt, 
while  Lis  more  pi-ominent  followers  were  admitted  to  office.  But 
when  on  the  death  of  their  nominal  leader.  Lord  Wilmington, 
Pulteney  claimed  the  post  of  First  Minister  in  1V43,  Walpole  qui- 
etly interfered,  and  induced  the  King  to  raise  Henry  Pel  ham,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Kewcaslle,  and  one  of  his  own  most  faith' 
ful  adherents,  to  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  temper  of 
HeDr^Pelham,  as  well  aa  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mediocrity, 
disposed  him  to  a  policy  of  conciliation  which  rennited  the  Wbigi, 
and  included  every  man  of  ability  in  his  new  Ministry.  The  union 
of  the  party  was  luded  by  the  reappeai-ance  of  a  danger  which 
seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  foreign  policy  of  Walpole 
triumphed  at  the  moment  of  his  fall.  The  pressure  of  England, 
^ded  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Chotusitz,  forced  Maria  Theresa 
to  consent  to  a  peace  with  Prussia  on  the  tei-ms  of  the  cession  of 
Silesia;  and  this  peace  enabled  the  Austrian  army  to  drirc  the 
French  from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1T42.  Meanwhile  one  En- 
glish fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  another  anchored  in  the  ba^  of  Naples, 
and  forced  Don  Carlos  by  a  threat  of  bombarding  hia  capital  to 
coDclnde  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  while  English  subsidies  detached 
Sardinia  from  the  French  alliance.  Bat  at  this  point  the  loss  of 
Walpole  made  itself  felt.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  weak  Ministry 
n-hicli  succeeded  him  was  chiefly  directed  by  LordCartsiet ;  toA 
Carteret,  who,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party,  Ead  longbeen  op- 
posed in  heart  to  Walpole's  system,  resolved  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  war.  While  Walpole  limited  his  efforts  to  the 
preservation  of  the  IIodso  of  Austria  as  a  European  power,  Car- 
teret joined  Maria  Theresa  in  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  In  the  dreams  of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  the  whole 
face  of  Europe  was  to  be  changed.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  be 
taken  baok  from  Spain,  Elsass  and  Lorraine  from  France  ;  and  the 
Imperial  dignity  which  bad  passed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Seventh,  was  to  be  restored  to  tbe  Austrian 
House.  To  carry  out  these  schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  the 
Emperor  from  Bavaria  in  the  spring  of  1743;  while  Qeoraje  the 
SfiCfliid,  who  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  Carteret,  potTiiinsclf 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  bulk  of  whom 
were  English  and  Hanoverians,  and  marched  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Main.  His  advance  was  checked,  and  finally  tamed  into  & 
retreat  by  the  Diic  de  Noaiiles,  who  appeared  with  a  superior  army 
on  the  south  banir'on]EB~?lver,  and  finally  throwing  thirty-one 
thousand  men  across  it  threatened  to  compel  the  £inc  to  vnr- 
render.  In  the  battle  of  Dettingen  which  followed  (June  27, 
1743),  the  allied  army  was  in  fact  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
tlie  impetuosity  of  the  French  horse  and  the  dogged  obstinacy 
with  which  the  English  held  their  ground,  and  at  last  forced  their 
opponents  to  recrosa  the  Main.  But  small  as  was  the  victory,  it 
produced  amazing  results.  The  French  evacuated  Germany.  The 
English  and  Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  spring 
of  1744  an  Austrian  army  inarched  upon  Naples,  with  the  purpose 
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of  transferring  it  after  its  conquest  to  the  Emperor,  vhose  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  Bavaria  were  to  pass  in  return  to  Maria  Theresa. 

But  if  Fi-ederick  of  Prussia  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  on  the 
cession  of  Silesia,  he  was  resolute  to  take  up  arms  «gain  rather 
than  snfibr  this  great  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
His  sudden  alliance  with  1<  ranee  failed  at  first  to  change  the  com-se 
of  the  war,  for,  though  he  was  successful  in  seizing  Prague  and 
drawing  the  Austrian  army  from  the  Rhine,  ho  was  soon  driven 
from  Bohemia,  while  the  death  of  the  Emperor  forced  Bavaria  to 
lay  down  its  arms  and  to  ally  itself  with  Maria  Theresa.  So  high 
Here  the  Queen's  hopes  at  this  moment  that  she  formed  a  secret 
nlliance  with  Russia  for  the  division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Dut  in  1745  the  tide  turned.  Mat^faal.^xe  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  army  in  Flandersby  his  defeat  of  the  Dnke 
of  Cumberland.  Advancing  with  a  force  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Hanoverians  to  the  reliefof  Toumay,  the  Duke  on  the  81  st  of  May, 
1745,  found  the  French  covered  by  a  line  of  fortiPed  villages  and 
redoubts,  with  bat  a  single  narrow  gap  near  the  haniiet  of  Fon- 
lenoy.  Into  this  gap,  however,  the  English  troops,  foi-med  in  a 
dense  column,  doggedly  thrust  themselves  in  epit^  of  a  tenible 
fire;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  won  the  French 
guns,  rapidly  concentrated  in  their  front,  tore  the  column  in  pieces 
and  drove  it  back  in  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat.  The  blow  was 
qaickly  followed  up  in  June  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Hohen- 
friedburg  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia,  and  by  a  landing 
of  CbaHga.£dward,  the  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  as  James  Stuart 
was  called,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  July.  But 
defeat  abroad  and  danger  at  home  only  quickened  a  political  reac- 
tion which  had  be^un  long  before  in  England,  Even  Carteret  had 
been  startled  bvtbe  plan  for  a  dismemberment  of  Prussia;  and  as 
early  as  1744  the  bulK  of  the  Whig  party  had  learned  the  wisdom 
of  the  more  temperate  policy  of  Walpole,  and  had  opened  the  way 
for  SD  accommodation  with  Frederick  by  compelling  Caileret  to 
resign.  The  Pclhama,  who  represented  Walpole's  system,  were 
now  supreme,  and  their  work  was  aided  by  the  disasters  of  1745. 
When  England  was  threatened  by  a  Catholic  Pretender,  it  was  no 
lime  for  weakening  the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Germany.  On 
the  refusal,  therefore,  of  Maria  Theresa  to' join  in  a  general  peace, 
England  concluded  the  Convention  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  at 
the  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as  Germany  was  oo 
cemed  from  the  war. 

The  danger  at  home,  indeed,  had  already  vindicated  Walf)oU  _ 
prudence  in  foiling  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  by  liis  steady  i'riend- 
ship  with  France.  It  was  only  from  France  that  aid  could  reach 
the  Jacobites,  and  the  war  with  France  at  once  revived  their 
hopes.  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  was 
placed  by  the  French  Government  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
armament  in  1744 ;  bat  his  plan  ot  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  de- 
feated by  a  storm  whicli  wrecked  bis  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  embarked  in  it  to  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders.    In  l74o,  nowever,  the  young  advsnturer  again  embarked 
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with  but  seven  friends  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little  island 
of  tbfi  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he  stood  almost  alone ;  bot  on 
the  29tli  of  August  the  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan, 
and  Chariesfbnnd  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  His 
force  swelled  to  an  armv  as  ho  marched  through  Blair  Athol  on 
Perth,  entered  Edinbnrgn  in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  *'  James  the 
Eighth"  at  the  Town  Cross.  Two  thonsand  English  troops  who 
marched  gainst  him  nnder  Sir  JohoX^ope  were  braken  and  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  21st  of  September,  by  a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen, 
at  Preston  Pans,  and  victory  at  once  doubled  the  forces  of  the 
conqoeror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  tha  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
but  all  were  still  Highlanders,  for  the  people  of  the  Lowlands  held 
aloof  from  his  standard.  It  was  with  thontmoBt  difficulty  that  he 
d  induce  them  to  follow  him  to  the  south.  Hia  tact  and  energy, 
however, at  last  conquered  all  obstacles,  and,  after  skillfully  cvad- 
ing  an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  through  Lancn- 
shire  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby.  But  all 
hope  of  success  was  at  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  rose  in  his  support 
as  he  passed  through  the  districts  where  Jacobitism  boasted  of  its 
Strength.  The  people  flocked  to  see  his  march  as  if  to  see  a  ehow. 
Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  but  only  a  single 
squire  took  up  arms.  Manchester  was  looked  on  as  the  most  Jac- 
obite of  English  towns,  but  all  the  aid  it  gave  was  an  illumination 
and  two  thousand  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had  been 
joined  ^y  hardly  two  hundred  men.  The  policy  of  Walpole  had 
in  fact  secured  Efngland  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the  govern- 
ment had  done  their  work.  JacobitiBm  as  a  lighting  force  was 
dead,  and  even  Charles  Edward  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  con- 
quer England  with  five  thonsand  Highlanders.  He  soon  learned, 
too,  that  forces  of  double  his  own  strength  were  closing  on  either 
side  of  hira,  while  a  third  army  under  the  King  and  Lord  Stair 
covered  London.  Scotland  itself,  now  that  the  Highlanders  were 
away,  quietly  renewed  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Lowlands  its  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Even  in  the  Highlands  the  Mac- 
Leods rose  in  arms  for  KingGeorge,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to 
Stir,  though  roused  hj  a  STnaTTFrench  force  which  landed  at  Mon- 
trose, To  advance  farther  south  was  impossible,  and  Charles  fell 
rapidly  back  on  Glasgow ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  marched,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1746,  on  the  English  army  under  General 
Hawley,  which  hao  followed  his  retreat  and  encamped  near  Fal- 
kirk, Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory  for 
the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat.  The  bulk  of  his 
forces  dispersed  with  their  booty  to  the  monntaine,  and  Charles 
fell  .sullenly  back  to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
On  the  16th  of  April  the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  CuUoden 
Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still 
numbered  six  thonsand  men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispir- 
ited. Cumberland's  force  was  nearly  donble  that  of  the  Prince. 
Torn  by  the  Duke's  gnnp,  the  clansmen  flung  themselves  in  their 
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old  foahion  on  tb«  English  front;  but  they  vere  received  with  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  aud  the  few  that  broke  througU  the  first 
line  found  themselves  fronted  by  a  second.  In  a  few  moments  all 
vas  over,  and  the  Highlanders  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  banged,  three  Sootoh  lords — I^^at,  Bal- 
tnerino,  and  Kilmarnock — brought  to  the  block,  and  forty  persons 
of  rank  attainted  by  Act  of  Farliament.  More  extensive  measures 
of  repression  were  needful  Id  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures 
were  abolished.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were 
bought  up  and  transferred  to  the  Crown,  The  tartan,  or  garb  of 
the  clansmen,  was  forbidden  by  law.  These  measures,  followed 
by  a  general  Act  of  ludemnity,  proved  efi'ective  for  their  purpose. 
The  dread  of  the  clansmen  passed  away,  and  the  sheriff's  writ  soon 
ran  through  the  Highlands  witli  as  little  resistance  as  in  the  streets 
of  Edinbu^h. 

On  the  Continent  the  war  still  lingered  on,  thongh  its  original 
purpose  had  di^ppeared.  The  victories  of  Maria  Theresa  in  Italy 
were  balanced  by  those  of  France  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Mar- 
sbal^Saxe  infiioted  on  the  English  and  Dutch  the  defeat  of  Roucoux 
and  LaufTeld.  The  danger  of  Holland  aud  the  financial  exhaustion 
of  France  at  last  brought  about  in  1748  the  conclaaton  of  a  peaue 
I  at  A  ix- la-Chape  He,  by  vhioh  both  parties  restored  their  conquests ; 
and  wlth^iB  peace  the  active  work  of  the  Pelham  Ministry  came 
to  an  end.  Utter  inaction  settled  down  over  political  life,  and 
turnpike  bills  or  acta  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  engaged  the 
atteotion  of  Parliament  till  the  death  of  Henry  Pelfaam  in  17S4. 
But  abroad  things  were  less  quiet.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUo 
was  in  fact  a  mere  truce  forced  on  the  contending  powers  by,  sneer 
exhaustion.  Franco  was  dreaming  of  far  wider  schemes  for  the 
humiliation  of  England.  The  troubled  question  of  the  trade  with 
America  had  only  beeu  waived  by  Spain.  The  two  powers  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  were  still  united  by  the  Family  Compact,  and 
as  early  as  1752  the  Queen  ot  Hungary,  by  a  startling  change  of 
policy,  had  secretly  drawn  to  their  alliance.  Neither  Maria  The- 
resa nor  Saxony,  in  fact,  had  ever  really  abandoned  the  design  for, 
the  recovery  of  Silesia  and  for  a  partition  of  Prussia.  The  jeal- 
ousy which  Russia  entertained  of  tne  growth  of  a  strong  power  in 
North  Germany  brought  the  Caarina  Elizabeth  to  promise  aid  to 
their  scheme  ;  and  in  1750  the  league  of  these  three  powers  with 
France  and  S|>aiu  was  silently  completed.  So  secret  were  these 
negotiations  that  they  had  utterly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  brother  of  Henry  Pelbam,  and  his  successor  in 
the  direction  of  English  afi'airs ;  but  they  were  detected  from  the 
first  by  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  fonnd  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  line  of  foes  which  stretched  from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Tlis  danger  to  England  was  hardly  less.  France  appeared  again 
on  the  stage  with  a  vigor  and  audacity  which  recalled  the  days 
of  TjCwih  the  Fourteonth.  The  weakness  and  corruption  of  its  gov- 
"mmeut  were  hiddenfor  thetimeby  the  daring  scope  of  its  plans. 
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sad  the  ability  of  the  agents  it  found  to  can7  them  ont.  The  aims 
of  France  spread  far  beyond  Europe.  In  India,  a  French  advent- 
urer was  founding  a  French  Empire,  and  planning  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  merchniits  from  their  settlements  ^on^  the  coast. 
In  America,  France  not  only  claimed  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Mississippi,  but  forbade  the  English  colonists  to 
cross  the  Alleglianies,  and  planted  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  latere 
of  the  Ohio.  The  disastrous  repulse  of  General  Braddock.  who 
had  marched  on  this  fort  iu  1T56  with  a  small  force  of  regulars 
and  Colonial  militia,  awoke  even  Newcastle  to  his  danger;  and 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Prnssia  at  the  close  of  the  year 
gave  the  signalfor  the  Seven-Years'  War.  No  war  has  had  great-  '■ 
er  results  on  the  history  of  the  world  or  brought  greater  triumphs 
to  England,  but  few  have  had  mora  difiastrons  beginnings.  New- 
castle was  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  rule  without  aid,  and  yet  too 
greedy  of  power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more  capable 
men.  His  preparations  for  the  gigantic  struggle  before  him  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  there  were  but  three  regiments  fit 
for  service  in  England  at  the  openiu"  of  1758.  France  on  the 
other  band  was  quick  in  her  attack.  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  QfRichelieii 
and  forced  to  capitulate.  To  complete  the  shame  oHSfigland,  a 
fleet  sent  to  its  i-elief  under  Admiral  Byng  retreated  before  the 
French.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  seized  Dresden  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  and  forced  the  Sason  ai-my  to  sniTender;  and  17S7 
his  victory  at  Prague  made  him  master  of  Bohemia;  bnt  a  defeat 
at  Kolin  drove  him  to  retreat  a^ain  into  Saxony.  In  the  came 
year  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wno  had  taken  post  on  the  Weser 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  Hanover, 
fell  back  before  a  French  array  to  the  month  of  the  Elbe,  and  en- 
gaged by  the  Convention  of  Lloster-Seven  to  disband  his  forces. 
A  despondency  without  parallel  in  our  history  took  possession  of 
our  coolest  Rt.'itesmen,  and  even  the  impassive  Chester£eld  cried 
in  despair,  "  We  are  no  lon"er  a  nation,'' 

But  the  nation  of  which  Chesterfield  despaired  was  really  on  the 
eve  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  only  called  to  the  front  the  genius  of  Will- 
iam f  itt  Pitt,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  governor  of  Madras,  had 
entered  Parliament  in  1734  as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pock- 
et boroughs,  and  had  at  once  headed  the  yonnger  "Patriots"  in 
their  attack  on  Walpole.  His  fiery  spirit  had  been  hnshed  in  of- 
fice during  the  "  broad -bottom  administration"  which  followetl 
the  Minister's  fkll,  but  the  death  of  Henry  Pelhnm  again  replaced 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  The  first  disaster  of  the  war 
drove  Newcastle  from  office,  and  in  November,  1756,  Pitt  became 
^>ccretary  of  State ;  but  in  four  months  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  Newcastle  reappointed.  In  July,  1 7fi7,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recall  him.  The  failure  of  Nei^oaBtle's  adminiMration 
forced  the  Duke  to  a  junction  with  his  rival;  and,  fortui  itely  for 
his  country,  the  chamcter  of  the  two  statesmen  made  thi.  jLjmpro- 
mise  an  easy  one.     For  all  that  Pitt  coveted — for  the  general  di- 
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rection  of  public  offuire,  the  control  of  foreign  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wai' — Newcastle  had  neither  capacity  nor  inclination. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  skill  in  Parliamentary  n]anaj;ement  was  nn- 
rivaled.  If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knev  better  than  any  living 
man  the  price  of  everv  member  and  the  intrienes  of  every  bor- 
ough. What  he  cared  for  was  not  tlie  control  of  affairs,  but  the 
diatribntion  of  patronage  and  the  woi-k  of  corrtiption,  and  from 
Lhia  Pitt  tamed  disdainfully  away.  "Mr.  Pitt  does  every  thing," 
wroteHoraceWalpole,  "and  the  Duke  gives  every  thing.  So  long 
as  ther  agree  in  this  partition  they  may  do  what  they  please." 
Out  of  the  nnion  of  these  two  strangely  contrasted  leaders,  in  fact, 
rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  the  purely  Whig  adiDinis- 
trations.  But  its  real  power  lay  from  beginning  to  end  in  Pitt 
himself.  Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was  little  more  than  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  springing  as  he  did  from  a  family  of  no  polit- 
ical importance,  it  was  by  slieer  dint  of  genius  that  the  yonng 
comet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  inexperience  Walpofe  had 
sneci-ed,  seized  a  power  which  the  Whig  houses  had  ever  since  the 
Revolution  kept  jealonsly  in  their  grasp.  His  ambition  had  no 
petty  aim.  "I  want  to  call  England,"  he  said  as  he  took  office, 
"out  of  that  enervate  state  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  from 
France  can  shake  her."  His  call  was  soon  answered.  He  at  once 
breathed  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  country  he  served,  as  he 
communicated  something  of  his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who 
served  him.  "  Xo  man,"  said  a  soldier  of  the  time, "  ever  entered 
Mr.  Pill's  closet  who  did  not  feel  himself  braver  when  ho  came 
out  than  when  he  went  in."  Ill-combined  as  were  his  earlier  ex- 
peditions, many  as  were  his  failures,  be  aroused  a  temper  in  the 
nation  at  large  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossible.  "  England 
has  been  a  long  time  in  labor,"  exclaimed  Frederick  of  Prussia 
as  he  reoognized  a  greatness  liko  his  own, "  but  she  has  at  last 
brought  forth  a  man," 

It  IS  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes  us  most 
as  we  look  back  to  William  PitL  The  tone  of  his  speech  and  ac- 
tion stands  out  in  utter  contrast  wilh  the  tone  of  his  lime.  In 
thoinWU^Cif. a  society  critical,  polite,  indifferent,  simple  even  to 
the  affectation  of  simplicity,  witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely  pro- 
saic, cool  of  hcnit  ana  of  head,  skeptical  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm, 
skepITCStabove  all  of  Itself,  Pilt  stood  absolutely  alone.  The  depth 
of  his  conviction,  his  passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed  lofty 
and  tiTio,  his  fiery  enei^y,  his  poetio  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical 
airs  and  rhetoric,  his  haughty  Belf-assnmption,hiBporaponsnessand 
extravagance,  were  not  more  puzzling  to  his  contemporaries  than 
the  oonfidence  with  which  he  appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments 
of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  wbicn  he  turned  from  a  comiption 
which  had  till  then  been  the  great  engine  of  politics,  the  nndonbt- 
ing  faith  which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  and 
in  bis  power  to  carry  them  out,  "I  know  that  I  can  save  the 
coantry;,fl(J)e  said  to  tne  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his  entry  into  the 
Ministt^s»'and  I  know  no  other  innn  can."  The  groundwork  of 
Pitt's  character  was  an  intense  and  passionate  pride;  but  it  was  a 
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Slide  which  kept  him  from  stooping  to  the  level  of  the  men  who 
ad  BO  long  held  England  in  their  hand&  He  was  the  firet  statee- 
man  since  the  KeBtoration  who  set  the  example  of  a  purely  puV  / 
lie  spirit.  Keen  as  was  his  love  of  power,  no  man  ever  refused  of*  ' 
fice  so  often,  or  accepted  it  with  so  stiict  a  regard  to  the  principles 
he  professed.  "  I  will  not  ro  to  Court,"  he  replied  to  an  offer 
which  was  made  to  him,"  if  I  may  not  bring  the  Constitution  with 
me."  For  the  cormption  about  him  he  had  nothing  but  disdain. 
He  left  to  Newcastle  the  buying  of  seats  and  the  purchase  of  mem- 
bers. At  the  outset  of  his  career  Pelham  appointed  him  to  the 
most  lucrative  office  in  bis  administration,  that  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces;  but  its  profits  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and,  poor  as  he 
was,  Pitt  refused  to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  his  salary.  His 
pride  never  appeared  iu  loftier  and  nobler  form  than  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  at  large.  No  leader  bad  ever  a  wider 
popularity  than  "the  grejit  commoner,"  as  Pitt  was  styled,  but 
Ilia  air  was  always  that  of  a  man  who  commands  popularity,  not 
that  of  one  who  seeks  it.  He  never  bent  to  flatter  popularpreju- 
dice.  When  mobs  were  roaring  themselves  hoarse  for  "Wilkes 
and  liberty,"  he  denounced  Wilkes  as  a  worthless  profligate ;  and 
when  all  England  went  mad  in  its  hatred  of  the  Scots,  Pitt  haught- 
ily declared  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose  courage  he  had  been  the 
first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  His  noble  figure,  his  flashing 
eye,  his  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  gave 
bim  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater  than  any  other 
Minister  has  possessed.  He  could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look 
of  Bcom,  or  hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  But  he 
never  stooped  to  the  aita  by  which  men  form  a  political  party, 
and  at  the  height  of  hia  power  his  personal  following  hardly  num- 
bered half  a  dozen  members. 

His  real  strength,  indeed,  la^  not  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  peo- 
pie  at  large.  His  significant  title  of  "the  great  commoner"  marks 
a  political  revolution.  "  It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  me  here," 
Pitt  boasted  with  a  haughty  pride  when  the  nobles  of  the  cabinet 
opposed  his  will.  He  was  the  fii'st  to  see  that  the  long  political 
inactivity  of  the  public  mind  bad  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  industry  had  produced  a  great  middle  class,  which 
no  longer  found  its  representatives  in  the  legislature^  "  You  have 
taught  me,"  B»d  George  the  Second,  when  Pitt  sought  to  save 
Byng  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  Pai'liament, "  to  look  for 
the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places  than  within  the  House  of 
Commons."  It  was  this  unrepresented  class  which  bad  forced  him 
into  power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newoastle  the  gi-eater 
towns  backed  him  with  the  gift  of  their  freedom  and  addresses  of 
confidence.  "  For  weeks,"  laughs  Horace  Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold 
boxes."  London  stood  by  him  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, and  the  wealthiest  of  English  merchants,  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  was  proud  to  figure  as  his  political  lieutenant.  Xhe  temper 
of  Pitt,  indeed,  harmonized  admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mercial England  which  rallied  around  him — with  its  energy,  its  self- 
,  confidence,  its  pride,  its  patriotism,  its  honesty,  its  moral  eamesV 
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noss.  TIio  merchant  and  the  trader  were  drawn  by  a  natural  at- 
traction to  the  one  Btatesmaa  of  their  time  whose  turns  were  un- 
sellisb,  whose  handtt  wei-e  clean,  whose  lil'e  was  pure  and  full  of 
teoder  affection  for  wife  and  child.  Bnt  there  was  a  far  deeper 
ground  for  their  enthusiastic  reverence,  and  for  the  reverence  which 
liis  country  hoe  home  Pitt  ever  since.  He  loved  England  with  an 
intense  and  pei'sonal  love,  lie  believed  in  her  power,  her  glory, 
her  public  virtue,  till  England  learned  to  believe  in  herself.  Her 
triumphs  were  his  triumphs,  her  defeats  his  defeats  Her  dangers 
lifted  him  hi^h  above  all  thought  of  aelf  or  party  spirit.  "Be 
one  people,"  he  cried  to  the  factions  who  rose  to  bring  about  his 
fall ;  "  foi^et  every  thing  but  the  public.  I  set  yon  the  example !" 
His  glowing  patriotism  was  tbe  real  spell  by  wbich  he  held  £n- 
glaod.  Even  the  &ultB  which  checkered  his  character  told  for 
him  with  tbe  middle  classes.  The  Whig  statesmen  who  preceded 
him  had  been  men  whose  pride  ezpresecd  itself  in  a  marked  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  pretense.  I^itt  was  essentially  an  actor — 
dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  in  tbe  Honse,  in  his  very  office.  Ho  trans- 
acted business  witb  bis  clerks  in  full  dress.  His  letten  to  his  fam- 
ily, gennine  as -his  love  for  them  was,  are  stilted  and  unnatural  in 
tone.  It  was  easy  for  the  wits  of  his  day  to  jest  at  his  affectation, 
hh)  pompons  gait,  the  dramatic  appearance  which  be  made  on  great 
debates  with  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel  and  bis  cmtch  by  his 
aide.  Early  in  life  Walpole  soeered  at  him  for  bringing  into  tbe 
House  of  Commoua  "  the  gestures  and  emotions  of  the  stage." 
But  the  classes  to  whom  Pitt  appealed  were  classra  not  easily  of- 
fended by  faults  of  taste,  aud  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  tbe  statea- 
man  who  was  borne  into  the  lobby  amid  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
or  carried  into  tbe  House  of  liOrds  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  pi-otest 
against  national  dishonor. 

Above  all,  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  resistless  eloquence. 
The  power  of  political  speech  bad  been  revealed  in  tbe  stormy  de- 
bates of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  cramped  in  its  utterance 
by  the  legal  and  theological  pedantry  of  the  time.  Pedantry  was 
'  flung  off  oy  the  age  ot  the  Revolution,  but  in  tbe  eloquence  of 
Somers  and  his  rivals  we  see  ability  rather  than  genius,  knowledge, 
clearness  of  expression,  pi-ecision  of  thought;  the  lucidity  of  the 
pleader  or  the  man  of  business,  rather  than  the  passion  of  tbe  ora- 
tor. Of  this  clearness  of  statement  Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He 
was  no  ready  debater,  like  Walpole ;  no  speaker  of  set  speeches, 
like  Chesterfield.  His  set  speeches  were  always  his  worst,  for  in 
these  his  want  of  taste,  his  love  of  effect,  bis  trite  quotations  and 
extravagant  metaphors  came  at  once  to  tbe  front.  That  with  de- 
fects like  tliese  he  stood  far  above  every  orator  of  his  time  was 
dne  above  all  to  his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  be  spoke.  "I  must  sit  still,"  he  whispered 
once  to  a  friend, "  for  when  once  I  am  op  every  thing  that  is  in  my 
mind  comes  ont."  But  the  reality  of  his  eloquence  was  transfig- 
nred  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not  only  raised  him  high  above 
the  men  of  his  own  day,  but  set  him  iu  the  front  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  world.    The  cool  reasoning,  the  wit,  the  oommon- 
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sense  of  his  aj^e  made  way  for  a  splendid  audacity,  a  lai-ge  and  po- 
etic imagination,  a  sympatliy  with  popular  emotion,  a  sustained 
grandeur,  a  lofty  vehemence,  a  command  over  the  whole  ranjie  of 
Duman  feeling.  He  passed  without  an  effort  from  the  most  Bolemn 
appeal  to  the  gayest  i-aillery,  from  the  keenest  sarcasm  to  the  ten- 
derest  pathos.  Every  word  was  driven  home  by  the  grand  self- 
consoiousness  of  the  speaker.  He  spoke  always  as  onenaving  aa- 
thority.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  firet  Englinh  orator  whose  words 
were  a  powei- — a  power  not  over  Parliament  only,  but  over  the 
nation  at  large.  Parliamentary  reporting  was  as  yet  unknown, 
and  it  was  only  in  detached  phrases  ani  half- remembered  out- 
bnrsts  that  the  voice  of  Pitt  reached  beyond  the  walls  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's. But  it  was  especially  in  these  sudden  outbursts  of  iofpi- 
mtion,  in  these  brief  passionate  appeals,  that  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence lay.  The  few  broken  words  we  have  of  him  stir  the  same 
thrill  in  our  day  which  they  stirred  in  the  men  of  his  own. 

But  passionate  as  was  Pitt's  eloquence,  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
a  statesman,  not  of  a  rhetorician.  Time  has  approved  almost  all 
hia  greater  struggles  :  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  nnder  "general  warrants,"  of  the 
lioerty  of  the  press  against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  rights  of  con- 
stituencies against  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  coustitational 
rights  of  America  against  England  itself.  His  foreign  policy  was 
directed  to  the  pi-eaervation  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  has  at  last 
vindicated  his  foresight  by  tlie  creation  of  Germany.  We  have 
adopted  his  plans  for  the  direct  government  of  India  by  the  Crown 
— plans  which,  when  he  proposed  them,  were  regarded  as  insane. 
Pitt  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  liberal  character  of  the  Church 
of  England,  its  "Calvinietic  Articles  and  Arminian  Liturgy;"  he 
was  the  fii'st  to  sound  the  note  of  Parliamentary  i-eform.  One  of 
his  earliest  measures  shows  the  generosity  and  originality  of  Ills 
mind.  He  quieted  Scotland  by  employing  its  Jacobites  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among 
its  clans.  Tho  selection  of  Wolfe  and  A^^erst  as  generals  show- 
ed his  contempt  for  precedent  and  his  inborn  knowledge  of  men. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  military  expeditions  with  which 
Pitt's  Ministry  opened  to  justify  his  fame.  Money  and  blood  were 
lavished  on  buccaneering  descents  upon  the  French  coasts  which 
did  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  But  in  Europe  Pitt  wisely  limit- 
ed himself  to  a  secondary  part.  He  recognized  the  genius  of  Fred- 
ericlc  the  Great,  and  resolved  to  give  him  a  lirm  and  energetic 
support.  The  Convention  of  CloBter:Seven  had  almost  reduced 
Frederick  to  despair.  But  the  moment  of  Pitt's  accession  to  power 
was  marked  on  the  King's  part  by  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
military  genius  which  the  modern  world  had  as  yet  seen.  Tn-o 
months  after  his  repulse  at  Kolin  he  flung  himself  on  a  French 
army  which  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  annihilated 
it  in  the  victory  of  Rossbach.  Before  another  month  had  passed 
he  hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  n  yet  more  signal 
victory  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of  the  Austrians.  But  these 
prodin^ons  efforts  would  have  been  useless  but  for  the  aid  of  Pitt 
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The  English  Minister  pour(.'d  Bubsidy  upon  BubBiiIy  into  Frederick's  a 
cxhaasted  treasury,  while  he  refused  to  ratify  the  ConveDtion  of  ^ 
Closter-Seven,  and  followed  the  King's  advice  by  setting  the  Prince  ' 
of  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  £Lbe,  i 

The  victory  of  Rossbach  was  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of  ^ 
the  vorld  by  bringing  about  the  unity  of  Germany ;  but  the  year 
of  Roasbaoh  was  tne  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  important  in  the 
East.  The  genius  and  audacity  of  a  merchant-clerk  made  a  com- 
pany of  English  traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  opened  that 
vondrous  career  of  conquest  wliich  has  added  the  Indian  peninsu- 
la, from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown.  Tiie  early  intercourse  of  England  with  India  gave  little 
promise  of  the  great  fortunes  which  awaited  it.  It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  century  aflerVasc^a  Gams  had  " 
crept  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  foundedthe  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  Goa  coast,  that  an  East  India  Company  was 
founded  in  London.  The  trade,  profitable  as  it  was,  remained 
smallin  eictent,  and  the  three  early  ^toriea  of  the  Company  were 
only  gradually  acquired  during  the  century  which  followed.  The 
lirat,that  of  Madras,  consisted  of  but  six  fishermen's  houses  be- 
neath Fort  St.  George;  that  of  Bombay  was  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
(fiiese  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Br^anza ;  while  Fort 
William,  with  the  mean  village  which  has  since  grown  into  Cal- 
cutta, owes  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Each  of 
these  forts  was  built  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
warehouses,  and  guarded  by  a  few  "  sepafais,"  sepoys,  or  paid  na- 
tive soldiers;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  each  establishment 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and  a  Council.  One  of 
these  clerks  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Robert 
Cliv^the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  near  MarketlDrayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, an  idle  dare-devil  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  glad 
to  get  rid  of  by  packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  as  a 
writer  to  Madras.  His  early  days  thera  were  days  of  wi-etched- 
ncss  and  despaii'.  He  was  poor,  and  cut  oif  from  his  fellows  by 
the  haughty  shyness  of  bis  temper,  weary  of  desk-work  and  haunt- 
ed by  homesickness.  Twice  ho  attempted  suicide;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  failure  of  his  second  attempt  ihnt  he  flung  down  the 
jiistul  wliich  baSlcd  him  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  reserved 
for  higher  things. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shnpo  of  war  and  captivity.  As  i» 
■oon  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  the  superior- 
ity of  the  French  in  power  and  influence  tempted  them  to  expel 
the  English  from  India.  Laboiirdonnais,  the  governor  of  the 
French  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  its  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Pondi- 
cberry.  Clivo  w.ts  among  these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and,  returning  to  the  settlement,  threw  aside  his  clerkship 
for  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  force  which  the  Company  was 
busily  raising ;  for  the  capture  of  Madras  had  not  only  establish- 
ed the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had  roused  Duplei^,  the  i-- 
govemor  of  Fondicherry,  to  conceive  plans  for  the  creaEtOb  (tf  ft 
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French  empire  in  India.  When  the  English  merchants  of  Eliza- 
beth's day  broDght  their  goods  to  Surat,  all  India,  save  the  Bonth, 
had  jnst  been  brought  for  the  first  time  under  the  rale  of  a  sing-le 
great  power  by  the  Mogul  emperors  of  the  line  of  Akbar.  Bat 
with  the  death  of  Anmogzebe,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire fell  fast  into  decay.  A  line  of  feudal  princes  raised  them- 
selTee  to  independence  in  Rajptootana,  The  lieutenants  of  the  Em- 
peror founded  separate  eoTereignties  at  Lucknow  and  Hydci'abad, 
in  the  Camatic  and  in  Bengal.  The  plain  of  the  Upper  Indus  was 
occupied  by  a  race  of  religious  fanatics  called  the  Sikhs,  Persian 
and  AflTghan  invaders  crossed  the  Indus,  and  succfeScd  even  in 
sacking  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Moculs.  Clans  of  systematic 
plunderers,  who  were  known  nnder  tne  name  of  Mahrattas,  and 
who  were  in  fact  the  nativeti  whom  conquest  bad  longlield  in  sub- 
jection, pon  red  down  from  the  highlands  along  the  western  coast, 
ravaged  as  far  as  Calcutta  and  Tanjore,  and  finally  set  up  inde- 
pendent states  at  Poonah  and  Gwalior.  Dupleix  skillfully  availed 
himself  of  the  disorder  aronnd  him.  He  ofiered  his  aid  to  the 
Emperor  against  the  rebels  and  invaders  who  had  reduced  his 
power  to  a  shadow;  and  it  was  in  the  Emperor's  name  that  ho 
meddled  with  the  quarrels  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
India,  made  himself  virtually  master  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad, 
and  seated  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic 
Tricbinopoty,  the  one  town  which  held  out  against  this  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  was  all  but  brought  to  suri-ender  when  Clive,  in  1751, 
came  forward  with  a  daring  scheme  for  its  relief.  With  a  few 
hundred  English  and  sepoys  he  pushed  through  a  thunder-storm 
to  the  surprise  of  Arcot,  the  Kabob's  capital,  intrenched  himself 
in  its  enormous  fort,  and  held  it  for  fitly  days  against  thousands 
of  assailants.  Moved  by  his  gallantry,  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
never  believed  that  Englishmen  would  fight  before,  advanced  and 
broke  up  the  siege;  but  Clive  was  no  sooner  freed  than  be  showed 
equal  vigor  in  the  field.  At  the  head  of  raw  recruits  who  ran 
away  at  the  first  sound  of  a  gun,  and  sepoys  who  hid  themselves 
as  soon  as  the  cnnnon  operied  fire,  be  tyice  attacked  and  defeated 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  effort  of  Dupleix, 
and  rased  to  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  which  the  French  gov- 
ernor bad  set  up  in  honor  of  his  earlier  victories. 

Recalled  by  broken  health  to  England,  Clive  returned  at  the 
ontbreak  of  the  Seven- Years'  War  to  win  forEngland  a  greater 
prize  than  that  which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Carnatic.  He  had  onljr  been  a  few  months  at  Madras 
when  a  crime  whose  horror  still  lingers  in  English  memories  call- 
ed him  to  Bengal.  Bengal,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  rich- 
est and  most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  Indiai  Its  rice,  its 
sugar,  its  silk,  and  the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous  in  Euro- 
pean markets.  Its  Viceroys,  like  their  fellow-lien  ten  ants,  had  bo- 
come  praotically  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and  bad  added  to 
Bengal  the  provinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar.  SuraUhDowlab,  the 
master  of  this  vast  domain,  had  long  been  jealous  oTthe  enterprise 
and  wealth  of  the  English  traders ;  and,  roused  at  this  moment  by 
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the  instigation  of  the  French,  he  appeared  before  Fort  William, 
seized  its  settlers,  and  thrust  a  haii<ired  and  fifty  of  them  into  a 
small  prison  oallud  the  Blaclc  Hole  of  Calcntta.  The  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  did  its  work  of  death.  The  wretuhed  prisoners 
trampled  each  other  under  foot  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  and  in 
the  morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive.  Clive  sailed  at 
the  news  with  a  thonsand  Englishmen  and  two  thonsand  sepoys 
to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  crime.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy- 
soldter  of  Arcot;  and  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  be  met  Sura- 
jih  Dowlah  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy  strove  to 
avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the  Oriental  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery to  which  he  stooped.  Btit  his  conra^e  remained  nnbroken. 
When  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  of  Piassey,  the 
odds  were  bo  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  a  council  of 
war  counseled  retreaL  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove  hard  by,  and 
after  an  hoar's  lonely  mnaing  gave  the  word  to  fight.  Courage, 
in  fact,  was  all  that  was  needed.  The  fifly  thousand  foot  and 
fourteen  thousand  horse  who  were  seen  covering  the  plain  at  day- 
break on  the  23d  of  June,  1767,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  English  gnns,  and  broke  in  headlong  rout  before  the  En- 
glish charge.  The  death  of  Snrajah  Dowlah  enabled  the  Compa- 
ny to  place  a  creature  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of  Bengal,  but  nis 
rule  soon  became  a  nominal  one.  With  the  victory  of  Plasaey  be- 
gan in  fact  the  Empire  of  England  in  the  East. 

In  Germany,  the  news  of  Itossbach  called  the  French  from  the 
Elbe  back  to  the  Rhine  in  the  opening  of  1766.  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers,  held 
them  at  bay  during  the  eummer,  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  at- 
tack on  Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  back  on  Poland  in  the  battle 
of  Zorndorf,  Hia  defeat,  however,  by  the  Austrian  General JQAun 
at  Hochkirch  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  misfortunes. 
The  year  17fiQ  marks  the  lowest  jwint  of  Frederick's  fortunes.  A 
fresh  advance  of  the  Russian  army  forced  the  King  to  attack  it  at 
Knnersdorf  in  August  and  hia  repulse  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of 
hia  army.  For  the  moment  all  seamed  lost,  for  even  Berlin  lay 
open  toihe  conqueror.  A  few  days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden 
gave  Saxony  to  the  Austrians;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  at- 
tempt upon  them  at  Plauen  was  foiled  with  terrible  loss.  But 
evei7  disaster  was  i-etrieved  by  the  indomitable  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  the  King,  and  winter  found  him  as  before  master  of 
Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which  Daun's  camp 
covered.  The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of  Fredericks 
fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs — the  year  of  Mln- 
den  and  Quiberon  and  Qnebeo.  France  aimed  both  at  a  descent 
upon  England  and  the  conqnest  of  Hanover,  and  gathered  a  naval 
armament  at  Brest,  while  fifty  thousand  men  under  Contades  and 
Broglie  united  on  the  Weaer.  Ferdinand  with  leas  than  forty 
thousand  met  them  (Anguat  1)  on  the  field  of  Minden,  The 
French  marched  along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with^lieir  flanks 
protected  by  that  river  and  a  bro<A  which  ran  into  it,  and  with 
their  c.ivniry,  ten  thousand  strong,  massed  in  the  centre.     The  six 
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—jglish  regiments  in  Ferdinand's  army  fronted  the  French  faoree, 
ana,  mistaking  their  general's  order,  marched  at  once  npon  them 
in  line,  regarmess  of  the  batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  back 
charge  after  charge  with  volleys  of  musketry.  In  an  hour  the 
French  centre  was  utterly  broken.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  Contades, 
"what  I  never  thought  to  be  possible — a  single  line  of  infantry 
break  throngh  three  lines  of  cavalry,  ranked  in  order  of  battlv, 
and  tumble  them  to  ruin  I"  Nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Georgfl-^Sackville  to  complete  the  victory  by  a  charge  of  Ferdi- 
nand^  horse  saved  the  French  from  utter  rout.  As  it  was,  their 
army  again  fell  back  broken  ou  Frankfoit  and  the  Rhine.  The 
project  of  an  invasion  of  England  met  with  the  Eame  enccess. 
Eighteen  thousand  men  lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French 
fleet,  when  Admiral  Hawke  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember, at  the  mouth  of  Quiberon  Bay,  The  sea  was  rolling  high, 
and  the  coast  where  the  French  ships  lay  was  so  dangerous  from 
its  shoals  and  granite  reefs  that  the  pilot  i-cmonstrated  with  the 
Knglish  admiral  against  hiB  project  of  attack.  "  You  have  done 
your  dnty  in  this  remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly  replied;  "row  lay 
me  alongside  the  French  admiral."  Two  English  ships  were  lost 
on  the  shoals,  but  the  French  fleet  was  ruined  and  the  disgrace  of 
Byng's  retreat  wiped  away. 

It  was  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  the  year  of  Uinden  an3 
Quiberon  broua;ht  glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  In  Europe,  Pitt 
had  wisely  limited  bis  efforts  to  the  support  of  PruEsia,  but  across 
the  Atlantic  tho  field  was  wholly  his  own.  The  French  dominion 
in  North  America,  which  was  originally  confined  to  Cape  Breton 
and  Canada,  had  been  pushed  by  the  activity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm  &long  the  great  chain  of  lakes  toward  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  Three  strong  forts — that  of  Buque^iiie  on  the  Ohio, 
that  of  Niagara  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of  Ticonderoga  on 
Lake  Champlain — supported  by  a  chain  of  less  important  posts, 
threatened  to  cut  oflT  the  English  colonies  of  the  coast  from  any 
possibility  of  extension  over  the  pi-aiiles  of  the  West.  Montcalm 
was  gifted  with  singular  powers  of  administration;  he  had  sao- 
CGcded  in  attaching  the  bulk  of  tho  Indian  tribes  from  Canada  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  to  the  cause  of  his  nation,  and  the  value  of 
their  aid  had  been  shown  in  the  rout  of  the  British  detachment 
which  General  Braddock  led  ngainst  Fort  Duqucsne.  But  Pitt 
had  no  sooner  turned  his  attention  to  American  aflairs  than  these 
desultory  raids  were  supei'scdcd  by  a  large  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  attack,  A  combined  expedition  under  Amherst  andS.os- 
cjyven  captured  Lonisburg  in  1758,  and  reduced  the  colony  ofCape 
Breton  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  American  militia 
supported  the  British  troops  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
forts,  and  though  Montcalm  was  able  to  repulse  General  Aber- 
cromby  from  Ticonderoga,  a  force  from  Philadelphia  made  itself 
master  of  Duquesne,  The  name  of  Pittsburg  which  was  given  to 
their  new  conquest  ftill  commemorates  the  enthusiasm  of  the  col- 
onists for  the  great  Minister  who  first  opened  to  them  the  West, 
The  next  year  (1759)  saw  tho  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  before 
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the  advance  of  Amherst,  and  the  captnre  of  Fort  Niagara  after 
the  defeat  of  an  Indian  force  vhich  marched  to  its  relief.  But 
Pitt  bad  resolved  not  merely  to  foil  the  ambition  of  Montcalm, but 
to  destroy  the  French  rule  in  America  altogether;  and  while  Am- 
herst was  breaking  through  the  line  of  forts,  an  expedition  under 
Geceral  Wolfe  entered  the  Sl  Lawrence  aod  anchored  below  Que- 
bec. Pitt  had  discerucd  the  genius  and  heroism  which  lay  bidden 
beneath  the  awkward  manner  and  the  occasional  gasconade  of  the 
young  soldier  of  thirty-three  whom  he  chose  for  the  crowning  ex- 
ploit of  the  war,  bui  for  a  while  his  sagacity  seemed  to  have  failed. 
No  efforts  could  draw  Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  inaccessible 
cliffd  which  at  this  point  borders  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  Wolfe 
saw  his  men  wasting  away  in  inactivity,  while  he  himself  lay  pros- 
trate with  sickness  aod  despair.  At  last  his  resolution  w>ts  fixed, 
and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army  dropped  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  where  a 
narrow  pata  bad  been  discovered  to  tue  summit.  Kot  a  voice 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  voice  of  Wolfe  himself,  as 
he  quietly  repeated  the  stanzas  of  Oray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church- yard,  remarking  as  he  closed,  *'  I  had  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec"  But  bis  nature  was  as  bravo  as 
it  vas  tender ;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  and  to  scale  the 
narrow  path,  where  no  two  men  could  go  abi-east.  Hia  men  fol- 
lowed, pulling  themselves  to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the 
crags,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  September  the  whole  army 
stood  in  orderly  formation  bcfoi-e  Quebec.  Wolfe  headed  a  charge 
which  broke  the  lines  of  Montcalm,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  bi-east 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  "They  run,"  cried  an  officer  who  held 
the  dying  man  in  his  arms — "  I  protest  they  run."  Wolfe  rallied 
to  ask  who  they  wtre  that  ran,  and  he  was  told  "the  French." 
"Then,"  he  murmured, "I  die  happy."  The  fall  of  Montcalm  in 
the  moment  of  his  defeat  completed  the  victory,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Canada  put  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a  French  empire  in 
America.  In  breaking  through  the  line  with,  which  France  had 
striven  to  check  the  westward  advance  of  the  English  colonists 
Pitt  had  nnconseioualy  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  His 
support  of  Frederick  and  of  Prussia  was  to  lead  in  our  own  day 
to  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany.  His  conquest  of  Canada,  by 
removing  the  enemy  whose  dread  knit  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country,  and  by  flinging  open  to  their  energies  in  the  days  to  come 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  West,  laid  the  iouodation  of  the  United 
States, 


Section  11.— The  Independence  at  America.    1T61— ITSfi. 

[Autiontiu. — The  two  sides  of  the  American  quarrel  hare  been  told  with  the 
lame  purpoHe  of  fairness  and  tniiLrnlness,  though  with  a  -cerj  different  bias,  bj 
Jiord  Stanhope  ("  History  of  England  from  Peace  of  Utrecht ")  and  Mr.  BancroR 
("History  of  the  United  StiLtei>";.     The  latter  is  bv  far  the  more  detailed  and  pict- 


iresqtie,  the  former  perhaps  the  cooler  and  more  impartial  ef  lh(  . 
To  the  aathorities  for  England  itself  given  in  the  lost  section  we  maj  add  here  Mr. 
Masse;'*  valuable  "History  of  Knaknd  fi-om  the  Accession  of  George  the  Third;" 
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W«)pde*t  ."  Menoin  oT  the  Eorlj  Iteign  oT  GMrgD  tbe  Third ;"  tbe  Bockiogham 
Memoin;  Qx  Grenville  Papen;  the  Bedford  Correapondence ;  the  cumapondeDce 
of  George  the  Third  wiLh  Lord  North;  the  Letterg  of  Junius;  and  Lord  Rosicirs 
"life  and  Correapondence  of  C.  J.  Fax."  Burke's  epeechei  uid  pamphiets  daring 
this  period,  shove  all  his  "  ThoDghta  on  the  Caiues  of  the  Present  Uucontenti," 
are  indifpeniable  for  inj  real  knowledge  of  it.  Th«  Conititiition*!  HiMory  of  tjir 
Erekine  Haj  aoeat  with  thii  time,  and  all  but  compenntei  lu.  in  ita  fiiUnew  and 
impartialic;  and  acnteoen,  fur  the  loss  of  Mr.  UaUamW  iovaluable  comuieiili.] 


England  had  never  played  eo  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  maiv 
kind  as  now.  Tbe  year  Ugg  was  a  year  of  triumphs  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  In^feptember  came  the  news  of  Minden 
and  of  a  victory  off  Lagos.  In  October  came  tidings  of  the  capt- 
ure of  Quebec,  November  bronght  word  of  the  French  defeat  at 
Quiberun,  "  We  are  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory 
there  is,"  laughed  Horace  Walpole,  "for  fear  of  missing  one." 
Bnt  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  number  as  in  the  importance  of  its 
triamphs  that  the  war  stood  and  remains  still  without  a  rival.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three  of  its  many  victories  detoi-- 
mined  for  ages  to  come  the  destinies  of  the  world.  With  that  of 
Rosabach  began  the  recreation  of  Germany,  its  intellectual  suprem- 
acy over  Europe,  its  political  union  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia 
and  its  kings.  With  that  of  Plgasey  the  influence  of  Europe  told 
for  the  tirst  time  since  the  daysof  Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the 
E^t.  The  world,  in  Burke's  gorgeous  phrase  saw  "one  of  the 
races  of  the  northeast  cast  into  the  heart  of  Asia  new  manners, 
new  doctrine!!,  new  institutions."  With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on 
the-  Hei^hjs^of  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  progress  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  time  when  the 
Puritan  emigration  added  the  four  New  England  Stales — Massa- 
chusetts, NewHampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ithode  Island — to  those 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  bad  been  slow,  hot  it  had  never  ceased. 
Settlers  still  came,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  and  two  new  colo- 
nies south  of  Virginia  received  fixim  Charles  the  Second  their  name 
of  the  Carolinas.  The  war  with  Holland  transferred  to  British 
rule  the  district  clumed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  to  the  in- 
ner  Lakes,  and  the  country  was  at  once  granted  by  Charles  to  bis 
brother,  and  received  from  him  the  name  of  New  York.  Portions 
were  soon  broken  off  from  this  vast  territory  to  form  tbe  colonies 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1682  a  tram  of  Quakers  followed 
William  Pcnn  across  the  Delaware  into  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest,  and  became  a  colony  which  recalled  its  founder  and  the 
woodlands  in  which  he  planted  it  in  its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
long  interval  elapsed  before  a  new  settlement,  which  received  its 
title  of  Georgia  from  the  reigning  sovereign,  G^qi^  the  Second, 
was  established  by  General  Oglethorpe  on  theSavannah  as  a 
refuge  for  English  debtors  and  for  the  persecuted  Protectants  of 
Germany.  Slow  as  this  progress  seemed,  the  colonies  wei'e  really 
growing  fast  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Their  popalation  at  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third  was  little  less  than  a  million  and  a 
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half,  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  mother  cooDtry,  Their 
wealth  had  risen  eveo  faster  than  their  numbers.  Haifa  milli 
of  slaves  were  employed  in  tilling  the  rice-fields  of  Georgia,  the 
indigo-fielda  of  the  Carolinaa,  and  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  and  Pennsylvania  grew  rich  from  corn-hai-veets 
and  the  timber  trade.  But  the  distinction  between  the  Morthera 
and  Southern  colonies  was  more  than  an  industrial  one.  In  the 
Sonthem  States  the  prevalence  of  slavery  produced  an  aristocratic 
spirit  and  favored  the  creation  of  large  estates.  Even  the  system 
of  entails  had  been  introdnced  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Vir- 
<;inia,  where  many  of  the  older  English  families  tbund  representa- 
tives in  honaes  such  as  those  of  Fairlax  and  Washington,  Throngh- 
ont  New  En<;rland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Puritans — their  piety,  their  intolerance,  their  simplicity  of  life,  their 
love  of  equality  and  tendency  to  democratic  institutions—remain- 
ed unchanged.  In  education  and  political  activity  New  England 
stood  fer  ahead  of  its  fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Puritans  had  been  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  local  schools  which  is  still  the  glory  of  America.  "  Every 
township,"  it  was  enacted,  "after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  write  and  read;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  np  a  grammar 
school." 

Great,  however,  as  these  difiercnees  were,  and  great  as  was  to 
be  their  inflnence  on  American  liiatory,  they  were  Uttle  felt  as  yet. 
In  the  main  features  of  their  outer  organization  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  stood  fairly  at  one.  In  religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike 
all  of  them  contrasted  sharply  with  the  England  at  home.  Relig- 
ious tolerance  had  be^n  brought  about  by  a  medley  of  religious 
faiths  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  New  England  was 
still  a  Puritan  stronghold.  In  Virginia  the  bnllc  of  the  settlers 
clung  to  the  Episcopalian  Church.  Roman  Catholics  formed  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  population  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  was  a 
State  of  Quakers.  Presbyteri.ins  and  Baptists  had  fled  from  tests 
and  persecutions  to  colonize  New  Jersey.  Lutherans  and  Mora- 
vians from  Germany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  CaroHua  and 
Georgia,  In  such  a  chaos  of  creeds  religious  persecution  or  an 
Established  Church  were  equally  Impossible.  There  was  the  same 
real  unity  in  th'.  political  tendency  and  organization  of  the  States 
as  in  the  religious.  Whether  the  temper  of  the  colony  was  demo- 
cratic, moderate,  or  oligarchical,  its  form  of  government  was  pret- 
ty much  the  same.  The  original  rights  of  the  proprietor,  the  pro- 
jector and  grantee  of  the  earliest  settlement,  had  in  every  case 
either  ceased  to  exist  or  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  government 
of  each  colony  lay  in  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  jieople 
at  large,  -vrfAtt  a  Council  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nommated 
by  the  QoTemor,  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  tho  Crown.  With 
the  appointment  of  the  Governor  all  administrative  interference 
on  the  pa|t  of  the  government  at  home  practically  ended.  The 
colonies  wtre  left  by  a  happy  neglect  to  themselves.    It  was  wit- 
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tily  Gaid  at  a  later  day  that "  Jklr.  Orenville  lost  America  because 
he  read  the  American  dispatches,  which  none  of  hiB  predecessors 
ever  did."  There  was  little  room,  iadecd,  for  any  iiitcrference 
within  the  liaiits  of  the  colonies.  Their  privileges  were  secured 
by  Royal  charters.  Their  Assemblies  had  the  sole  right  of  internal 
taxation,  and  exercised  it  sparingly.  Walpole,  like  Pitt  afterward, 
set  roughly  aside  the  project  for  an  American  excise.  "  I  have 
Old  England  set  against  me,"  he  said,  "  by  this  measure,  and  do 
you  think  I  will  have  New  England  too  ?  Even  in  matters  of 
trade  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  was  far  from  being  a 
galling  one.  There  were  some  small  import  duties,  but  they  were 
evaded  by  a  well-understood  system  oi  smuggling.  The  restric- 
tion of  trade  with  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  commercial  privileges  which  the  Americans 
enjoyed  as  British  subjects.  As  yet,  therefore,  there  was  uothing 
to  break  the  good-will  which  the  colonists  felt  toward  the  mother 
country,  while  the  danger  of  French  aggression  drew  them  close- 
ly to  it.  Populous  as  they  had  become,  the  English  settlements 
stjU  lay  mainly  along  the  sea-board  of  the  Atlantic.  Only  a  few 
exploring  parties  had  penetrated  into  the  Alieghauies  before  the 
Seven-Years'  War ;  aud  Indian  tribes  wandered  unquestioned  along 
the  lakes.  It  was  by  his  success  in  winning  over  these  tribes  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  France  that  Montcalm 
was  drawn  to  the  project  of  extending  the  French  dominion  over 
the  broad  plains  of  the  Ohio  and  theMissonri  from  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  cutting  off  the  English  colonies  from  all  accees 
to  the  West  The  instinct  of  the  settlers  taught  them  that  in  such 
a  project  lay  the  death-blow  of  America's  iuture  greatness ;  the 
militia  of  the  colonies  marched  with  Braddook  to  his  fatal  defeat, 
and  shared  with  the  troops  of  Amherst  the  capture  of  Daquesne. 
The  name  of  "  Pittsburg,"  which  they-g4^o  to  their  prize,  still  re- 
calls the  gratitude  of  the  colonists  to  the  statesman  whose  genius 
had  rolled  away  the  danger  which  threatened^ their  destinies. 

But  strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  colotiists  to  the  mother 
country  seemed  at  this  moment,  there  were  kden  politicians  who 
saw  in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's  triumpia  danger  to  their 
future  union.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  had  thrown 
the  colonies  on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  With, the  con- 
it  of  Canada  their  need  of  this  protection  w^  removed.  For 
moment,  however,  all  thought  of  distant  resunMUs  \o&t  in  the 
nearer  fortunes  of  the  war.  £i  Germany  the  8teadV»"Pport  of 
Pitt  alone  enabled  Frederick  to  hold  out  ageinst  thufcmble  ex- 
haustion of  his  unequal  straggle.  His  campaign  of  itf^i  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  grandest  efibrts  of  his  genius.  lujiled  in*"  attempt 
Dresden,  he  again  saved  Silesia  by  his  victory  of  I^giitz,and 
hurled  back  an  advance  of  Dann  by  a  victory  at  ToM»"  V  while 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  his  ground  as  of  old  akaS  *^®  "^o- 
ser.  But  even  victories  drained  Frederick's  strength-T^^^"  *"*^ 
money  alike  failed  him.  It  was  impossible  for  Lim  to  atH^^  anoth- 
er great  blow,and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  bIo'IJ?  around 
him.    His  one  remaining  hope  lay  in  the  firm  suppoit  ouPitt ;  and, 
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triamphant  as  bis  policy  had  been,  Fht  was  totterinj;  to  bis  fall 
The  envy  and  resentment  of  his  colleagnes  at  his  undisguised  su- 
premacy found  an  unexpected  supporter  in  the  young  sovereign 
who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  17(10. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  England  saw  a  king  who  was  resolved  to  play  a  part  in 
English  politics ;  and  the  part  which  Geoigg-the  Tfcird  succeeded 
in  playing  was  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one!  Id  ten  years  he 
rciJuced  goveiTiment  to  a  shadow,  and  turned  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he  had  forced  the  colonies 
of  America  into  revolt  and  independence,  and  brought  England  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Work  such  as  this  has  sonietimea  been  done  by 
very  great  men,  and  often  by  very  wicked  and  profiigate  men ;  but 
George  was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind 
than  nny  English  kmg  before  him  save  James  the  Second.  He 
was  wretchedly  educated,  and  his  natural  taste  was  of  the  mean- 
est sort.  "Was  there  ever  such  stufiTas  Shaksperef"  he  asked. 
Nor  had  he  the  capacity  for  using  greater  minds  than  his  own  by 
which  some  sovereigns  have  concealed  their  natural  littleness.  On 
the  contrary,  his  only  feeling  toward  great  men  was  one  of  jeal- 
ousy and  hate.  He  longed  for  the  time  when  "decrepitude  or 
death  "  might  pat  an  end  to  Utt,  and  even  when  death  hud  freed 
him  from  "this  trumpet  of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the  proposal 
for  a  public  monument  as  "an  offensive  measure  to  roe  personal- 
ly." lint  dull  and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his 
purpose  and  obstinate  in  his  pursuit  of  it.  And  his  purpose  was 
to  rule.  "  George,"  his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  con- 
tinually repeated  to  him  in  youth — "  George,  be  king."  He  called 
himself  always  "  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,"  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  undo  the  work  which  he  neTieved  the  Revolution  to  have  done. 
His  wish  was  not  to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern  ;  to 
be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  parties  and  ministers,  to  be  in  ef 
feot  the  firet  minister  in  the  State.  How  utterly  incompatible  such 
a  dream  was  with  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country 
.18  it  bad  received  its  final  form  from  Sunderland  we  have  already 
i'een ;  but  George  was  I'esolved  to  carry  out  his  dream.  And  in 
vnrrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  the  circnmstances  of  the  time. 
ll)c  deteat  of  Charles  Edward  and  the  later  degradation  of  his  life 
had  worn  away  the  thin  coating  of  Jacobitism  which  clung  to  the 
Tories.  They  were  ready  again  to  take  part  in  politics;  and  in 
the  accession  of  a  king  who,  unlike  His  two  predecessors,  was  no 
stranger,  but  an  Englishmnn,  who  had  been  bom  in  England  and 
spoke  English,  they  found  the  opportunity  they  desired.  Their 
withdrawal  from  public  affairs  had  left  them  untouched  by  the 
progress  ff  political  ideas  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  they 
return^  to  invest  the  new  sovereign  with  ail  the  reverence  which 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  Stuarts.  A  "  King's  party  "  was  thus 
ready-made  to  his  hand ;  but  George  was  able  to  strengthen  it  by 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  influence  which  was  still  letl 
to  the  Crown.  All  promotion  in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in 
the  army,  ft  great  number  of  places  in  the  civil  administration  and 
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about  the  court,  were  Btill  at  the  King's  disptmsl.  ITtbis  vast  mass 
of  patronage  had  been  practically  oBarped  by  the  mioistera  of  hia 
predecessor?,  it  was  resumed  and  firmly  held  by  George  the  Third; 
and  the  character  oftheHouseof  Commons  made  patronage,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  poirerful  engine  in  its  management.  Geoi^  had  one 
of  Watpole's  weapons  in  his  bands,  and  he  nsed  it  with  nnscrDpu- 
lons  energy  to  break  np  the  party  which  Walpole  had  held  so  long 
together.  He  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  the  factious  spirit  which  springs  from  a  longhold  of  power,  and 
that  they  were  weakened  by  the  rising  contempt  with  which  the 
conntry  at  large  regarded  the  selfishness  and  comtption  of  its  rep- 
resentatives. More  than  thirty  years  before,  Oay  had  qnizied  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day  on  the  public  eti^e  under  the  giiiee 
of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets.  "It  is  difficult  to  determine," 
said  the  witty  play wright, "  whether  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate 
the  gentlemen  of  the  rood,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  rood  the  fine 
gentlemen."  And  now  that  the  "  fine  gentlemen  "  were  represent- 
ed by  hoary  jobbers  snch  as  Newcastle,  the  pablio  contempt  was 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  men  tamed  sickened  from  the  intrigues  and 
corruption  of  party  to  the  yonng  sovereign  who  aired  himBclf  in 
the  character  which  Bolingbroke  had  invented  of  a  Patriot  King. 
Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together,  supported  as  the  one 
was  by  the  commercial  classes  and  public  opinion,  the  other  by  the 
Whig  families  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Parliamentary  man^e- 
ment,  Qeorge  mast  have  struggled  in  vain.  But  the  ministry  was 
already  disunited.  The  Whigs,  attached  to  peace  by  the  traditions 
of  Walpoie,  dismayed  at  the  enormons  expenditure,  and  haughty 
with  the  pride  of  a  ruling  oligarchy,  were  in  silent  revolt  against 
the  war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  was  against 
their  will  that  Pitt  rejected  proposals  of  peace  from  France  on  the 
terms  of  a  desertion  Af  Prussia.  In  1761  be  urged  a  new  war  with 
Spain.    He  had  learned  the  secret  signature  of  a  fresh  family  coin- 

Sact  between  the  two  Bonrbon  Courts  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
e  proposed  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  a  seiEure  of  the  treasure 
fieet  from  the  Indies,  by  occupying  the  Isthmus  ofPanama,  and  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.  His  colleagues 
shrank  from  plans  so  vast  and  darirg ;  and  Newcastle  was  spurred 
to  revolt  by  the  Kii^,  and  backed  in  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Wlii^s. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt  enforced  his  threat  of  resignation  by  Ae- 
claring  himself  responsible  to  "  the  people,"  or  that  the  Londoners 
after  his  dismissal  from  office  hung  an  his  carriage- wheels,  hngged 
his  footman,  and  even  kissed  his  horses.  The  fall  of  the  ji:reai 
statesman  in  October  changed  the  whole  look  of  European  affairs. 
"  Pitt  disgraced,"  wrote  a  French  philosopher — "  it  is  worth  two 
victories  to  us  1"  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  driven 
to  despair.  George  saw  in  the  great  statesman's  fall  nothinc  but 
an  opening  for  peace.  He  t^iiicklj  availed  himself  of  the  weakness 
and  unpopularity  in  which  the  ministrv  found  itself  involved  after 
Pitt's  departure  to  drive  the  I>uke  of  Kewcastle  from  office  by  a 
series  of  studied  mortifications,  and  to  place  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
at  its  head.    Bute  was  a  mere  court  favorite,  with  tiie  abiltGR^tif 
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a  gentleman  naher;  but  he  was  Tilliogto  do  the  King's  vill,  and  the 
mng's  will  was  to  end  the  war.  Frederick,  who  etill  held  his 
ground  Btubboml^  against  fote,  w&s  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
in  the  Bpring  of  1702  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  subsidies. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  his  wonderful  resolution,  and  the  sudden  change 
in  the  policy  of  Russia  which  followed  on  the  death  of  his  enemy 
the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  which  enabled  bim  to  retire  from  the  strng- 
gle  in  the  Treaty  of  Hubertebni^  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory. George  and  Lord  Bute  had  already  purchased  peace  at  a 
very  different  price.  With  a  shameless  indifference  to  the  national 
honor,  they  had  even  offered  Silesia  to  Austria  and  East  Prussia 
to  the  Czarina  in  return  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fortunate- 
ly the  issue  of  the  strife  with  Spain  saved  England  from  such  hu- 
niiliation  as  this.  Pitt's  policy  had  been  vindicated  by  a  Spanish 
declai'ation  of  war  three  weeks  afler  his  fall ;  and  the  surrender  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  a  British  fleet  brought  about  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  September,  1763.  England  restored  Martinique,  the 
most  important  of  her  West  Indian  conquests,  to  France,  and  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  to  Spain  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Florida. 
Her  real  gains  were  in  India  and  America.  In  the  first  the  French 
abandoned  all  right  to  any  military  settlement ;  in  the  second  they 
gave  np  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  anxiety  which  the  young  King  showed  for  peace  abroad 
sprang  simply  from  his  desire  to  begin  the  struggle  for  power  at 
home.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  Pitt's  retnrn  to  office  and  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  under  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  danger. 
But  with  peace  the  King's  hands  were  frea  He  could  count  on 
the  dissensions  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  new-bora  lojalty  of  the  To- 
ries, on  the  influence  of  the  Crown  patronage  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  own  hands;  bat  what  be  counted  on  most  of  all  was  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a  time  when  it  had  be- 
come all-powerful  in  the  State,  when  government  hung  simply  on 
its  will,  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and  effect- 
ive sense  to  represent  the  Commons  at  all.  The  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  which  were  called  for  by  the  natnral  shtftings 
of  population  and  wealth  since  tbe  days  of  Edward  the  First  had 
been  recognized  as  early  as  the  Civil  Wars ;  but  the  reforms  of 
the  Long  Parliament  were  canceled  at  the  Restoration.  From 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  that  of  Gieorge  the  Third  not  a 
single  effort  had  been  niado  to  meet  the  crowing  abuses  of  our 
Parliamentary  system.  Great  towns  like  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham remained  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for  bor- 
oughs which,  like  Old  Sarum,  had  nctnally  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a 
Court  party  in  the  House  by  a  profuse  creation  of  boroughs,  most 
of  which  were  mere  villages  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  had 
ended  in  the  appropriation  of  these  seats  by  the  neighboring  land- 
owners, who  bought  and  sold  them  as  they  sold  their  own  estates. 
£lven  in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  representation,  the  nar- 
rowing of  municipal  privileges  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century 
to  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  cases  the  restric 
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tioD  of  electoral  righte  to  the  members  of  the  goTeming  corpora- 
tion, rendered  their  represeatatioD  a  mere  name.     The  choice  of 
Bueb  places  hung  aimply  on  the  purse  or  influenca  of  politicians. 
„o*.     Some  were  "the  Kjiig^  boroughs,"  others  obediently  returned 
ill/  nominees  of  the  Miniatiy  of  the  day,  others  were  "close  boroughs" 
-  '     ia  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  l>ulce  of  Newcastlej  Who  at  one 
time  returned  a  third  of  all  the  borough  members  in  the  House. 
The  counties  and  the  great  commercial  towns  conld  alone  be  said 
to  exercise  any  real  right  of  suffrage,  though  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  contcstion;  such  constituencies  practically  left  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  hands  of  the  great  local  families.     But  even  in 
the  counties  the  suffrage  was  ridiculously  limited  and  unequal. 
Out  of  a  population,  iu  fact,  of  eipht  millions  of  English  people, 
only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were  electors  at  alL 

How  far  such  a  House  was  from  really  representing  English 
opinion  we  see  from  the  fact  that  in  the  height  of  his  popularity 
Pitt  could  hardly  find  a  seat  in  it.  When  he  did  find  one,  it  was 
at  the  bands  of  a  great  borough -jobber,  Lord  Clive.  Porchaso 
was  the  real  means  of  entering  Parliament.  Seats  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  rose  to  four  thou- 
sand ponnds;  ana  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  younger  I^tt 
cried  indignantly  at  a  later  time,  "  This  House  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  representative 
of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined  and  exterminated  towns,  of  noble 
families,  of  wealthy  individuals,  of  foreign  potentates."  The  mean- 
est motives  naturally  told  on  a  body  returned  by  such  constituen- 
cies, cut  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  by  the  seci'ecy  td 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  yet  invested  with  almost  bound- 
loss  authority,  Xewcastle  had  made  bribery  and  borough -jobbing 
the  base  of  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  George  the  Third  seized  it 
in  his  turn  as  the  base  of  the  power  he  purposed  to  give  to  the 
Crown.  The  Koyal  revenue  was  employed  to  Duy  seats  and  to  buy 
votes.  Day  by  day,  George  himself  scrutinised  the  voting-list  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as  mem- 
bers TOtcd  according  to  his  will  or  noL  Promotion  in  the  civil 
service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  rank  in  the  army  was  I'eserved 
foi" "  the  King's  friends,"  Pensions  and  couit  places  were  used  to 
inflnence  debates.  Bribery  was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known 
before.  Under  Bute's  ministry  an  office  was  opened  at  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  bribery  of  membei-s,  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
are  s^d  to  have  been  spent  in  a  single  day. 

The  result  •f  these  measures  was  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  very 
Parliament  which  had  till  now  bowed  beneath  the  greatness  of 
Pitt.  In  the  teeth  of  his  denunciations  the  Peace  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  one.  "Now,  indeed,  my  son  is  king!" 
cried  the  Princess  Dowager.  But  the  victory  was  far  from  being 
won  yet.  So  long  as  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Commons^ad 
fairly  represented  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  England  had  ca«d 
little  for  its  abuses  or  its  corruption.  But  the  de^at  of  the  Gr<^t 
Commoner  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  danger  of  which  it  h^ 
never  divamcd.    The  country  found  itself  powerless  in  the  face  V 
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a  body  -which  wielded  the  sapreme  atithority  in  ils  name,  bot 
which  bad  utterly  ceased  to  be  its  representative.  It  looked  on 
helplessly  while  the  King,  by  sheer  dint  of  corruption,  tamed  the 
House  which  was  the  guardian  of  public  rights  into  a  means  of 
governing  at  bis  wilt.  Parliamect  was  the  constitutional  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  and  now  public  opinion  was  without  the 
means  oi  uttering  itself  in  Parliament.  The  natural  result  follow- 
ed. The  early  years  of  George  the  Tliird  were  distinguished  by 
a,  public  discontent,  by  political  agitation  and  disturbance,  such  as 
have  never  been  known  since.  Bute  foand  himself  the  object  of 
a  detestation  so  sudden  and  so  nniversat  in  its  outbi-cak  as  to  force 
him  to  resign  in  1763.  The  King,  as  frightened  as  his  minister, 
Fftw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ruling  by  his  own  adher- 
ents alone,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  Pitt.  But  though  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  Kewoaatle  and  hia  followers,  Pitt  saw  clearly  that 
without  the  support  of  the  whole  Whig  party  a  minister  would 
be,  as  Bute  had  been,  a  tool  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  made  the  i-e- 
turu  of  all  its  sections  to  office  a  condition  of  his  own.  George 
refused  to  comply  with  terms  which  would  have  defeated  his  de- 
signs; and  he  was  able  to  save  himself  from  submission  by  skill- 
fully using  the  division  which  was  rending  the  Whig  camp  into 
two  opposite  forces.  The  bulk  of  it,  with  Lord  Ho^ingham  and 
the  Cavendishes  at  its  bead,  leaned  to  Pitt  and  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  commercial  classes.  A  smaller  part,  under  George  Grenville 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  retained  the  narrow  and  sflfiah' temper 
of  a  mere  oligarchy,  in  whom  greed  of  power  overmastered  every 
other  feeling.  In  an  evil  hour  George  threw  himself  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  last. 

Of  what  moment  his  choice  had  been  he  was  soon  to  learn. 
With  Grenville's  ministry  bpgan  the  political  power  of  the  Press 
and  the  struggle  with  Americ-a.  The  opinion  of  the  country  no 
sooner  found  itself  uni-ep resented  in  Parliament  than  it  sought  an 
ontlet  in  the  Press.  We  have  already  noted  the  early  history  of 
English  journalism,  its  rise  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  censor- 
ship which  fettered  it,  and  the  removal  of  this  censorship  afler  the 
Revolution.  Under  the  two  first  Geoiges,  its  progress  was  hinder- 
ed by  the  absence  of  great  topics  for  discussion,  the  worthlessness 
of  its  writers,  and  above  all  the  political  lethargy  of  the  time.  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  till  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  that  the  Jm- 

Ealse  which  Pitt  had  given  to  the  national  spirit  and  the  rise  of  a 
eener  interest  in  politics  raised  the  Press  into  a  political  power. 
The  new  force  of  public  opinion  found  in  it  a  court  of  political  ap- 
peal from  the  Hoiise  of  Commons.  The  journals  became  month- 
pieces  for  that  outbui-st  of  popular  hatred  wliich  drove  Lord  Bute 
from  office  in  the  teeth  of  his  unbroken  majority.  T\\q  N'orth  Brit- 
on,  a  journal  written  by  John  Wilkes,  denounced  the  Peace  with 
pocnliar  bitterness,  and  ventn7e3~tbr  the  firet  time  to  attack  a  min- 
ister by  name.  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate,  bnt  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  enlisting  popular  sympathy  on  bis  side,  and 
by  a  singular  irony  of  fortane  he  became  the  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  about  thi-ee  of  the  greatest  advances  which  our  oonsti- 
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tution  has  ever  made.  At  a  later  time  he  awoke  the  nation  to  a 
conviction  of  tbe  need  for  Parliamentary  reform  \>y  hie  defetiEe  of 
the  rights  of  constituencies  agaioet  the  despotism  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  took  tbe  lead  in  the  eti-uggle  which  put  an  end 
to  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedlngti. .  The  prosecution  of 
his  North  Triton  in  1V64  firat  eslablished  the  right  of  the  Press  to 
diBCUSS  public  affairs.  Wilkes  was  sent  to  prison  on  a  "general 
warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  The  legality  of  such  a 
mode  of  arbitrary  arrest  by  an  officer  of  State,  on  a  warrant 
which  did  not  name  the  person  to  be  arrested  and  which  was  not 
issued  by  a  magistrate,  was  at  once  questioned,  and  no  such  war- 
rant has  ever  been  issued  since.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  freed 
Wilkes  from  prison,  but  he  was  soon  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  condemned  the  paper,  which  was  still  before 
the  civil  courts,  as  a  "  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,"  The 
Honse  of  Lords  at  the  Game  time  voted  a  pamphlet  found  among 
Wilkes's  papera  to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  prosecution. 
Wilkes  fled  to  France,  and  was  soon  expelled  from  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons.  But  the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary  judicial  power  by 
both  Houses,  and  the  system  of  terror  which  Greovillo  put  in  force 
gainst  the  Press  by  issuing  two  hundred  injunctions  against  dif- 
ferent journals,  roused  a  Btorm  of  iodiEDation  thi'onghout  the  coun- 
try. Every  street  resounded  witli  cries  of  "Wilkes  anj  Liberty." 
Bold  as  he  was,  Grenvtlle  dared  go  no  further ;  and  six  years  later 
^be  failure  of  the  prosecution  directed  against  an  anonymous  jour- 
nalist named  "  J^jii^s"  for  his  Letter  to  the  King  established  the 
right  of  the  Press  to  critictae  the  conduct  not  of  ministers  or  Par- 
liament only,  but  of  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  same  recklessness  which  was  shown  by  Grenville  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Press  was  shown  in  his  struggle  willtthe  Amer- 
ican colonies.  Pitt  had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profusion, 
and  defrayed  its  expenses  by  enormous  loans.  The  public  debt 
now  stood  at  a  hunared  and  forty  millions,  and  the  first  work  of 
the  Grenville  Ministry  was  to  make  provision  for  the  new  burdens 
the  nation  had  incurred.  As  the  burden  had  been  partly  incurred 
in  the  defense  of  the  American  colonies,  Grenville  resolved  that  the 
colonies  should  bear  their  share  of  it  He  raised  the  import  duties 
at  colonial  ports.  To  deal  with  external  commerce  was  generally 
held  to  b^  an  unquestioned  right  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  irri- 
tated as  they  were  by  these  changes,  the  colonists  submitted  to 
them. .  A  far  heavier  blow  was  dealt  at  their  commerce  by  tbe 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  restricted  colonial  trade  to 
British  ports,  and  the  supprcEBion  of  the  illicit  trade  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  Spanish  settlementSL  The  measure  was  a  harsh 
and  unwise  one,  but  it  was  legal,  and  could  only  be  resented  by  a 
general  pledge  to  use  no  British  manufactures.  But  the  next 
scheme  of  the  Minister,  his  proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation 
within  the  bounds  of  the  colony  itself  by  reviving  the  scheme  of 
an  excise  or  stamp  duty  which  Wal pole's  good-sense  had  rejected, 
was  met  in  another  spirit.  Taxation  and  representation,  the  colo- 
nists held,  went  hand  iu  hand.     America  had  no  representatives  in 
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the  British  Parliament.  The  repreeentativea  of  tbo  colonists  met 
ID  their  own  colonial  Assemblies,  and  these  were  willing  to  grant 
supplies  of  a  yet  larger  amount  than  a  stamp-tax  would  produce, 
With  this  protest  and  gffer  they  dispatched  Benjamin  trankJin, 
who  bad  risen  from  his  position  of  a  working  printer  in  Philadel- 
phia to  high  reflate  among  scientific  discoverers,  as  their  agent  to 
England.  But  his  remonsti-ances  only  kindled  Grenville's  obstinacy, 
and  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1765.  Franklin  saw  no  other 
course  for  the  colonies  than  submission,  but  submission  was  the 
lost  thing  which  the  colonists  dreamed  of.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  States  were  drawn  together  by  the  new  danger.  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  firat  to  formally  deny  the  right  of 
ttie  British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  inleiTial  taxation,  and  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  Massachusetts  not  only  adopted 
the  denial  and  the  demand  ns  its  own,  but  proposed  a  Congress  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  provide  fur  common 
and  united  action.  In  October,  1765,  this  Congress  met  to  repeat 
the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia. 

For  the  moment  this  unexpected  danger  seemed  to  raise  En- 
glish politics  out  of  the  chaos  of  faction  and  intrigue  into  which 
they  were  sinking.  Not  only  bad  the  Ministry  incurred  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people,  bnt  the  arrogance  of  Grenville  bad  earned  the 
resentment  of  the  King.  Greorge  again  offered  power  to  V/illiam 
Pitt.  But  Pitt  stood  almost  atone.  The  silence  of  Newcastle 
and  the  Rockingham  party  while  the  war  and  bis  past  policy  were 
censnred  in  Parliament  had  estranged  him  from  the  only  section 
of  the  Wbiga  which  could  have  acted  with  him;  and  the  one 
friend  who  remained  to  him,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  re- 
fused to^d  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet.  'I'he  King  had 
no  resource  but  to  turn  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
"Whig  party  which  be  headed ;  but  Rockingham  bad  hardly  taken 
office  in  July,  1765,  when  the  startling  news  came  from  America 
that  Congress  had  resolved  on  resistance.  Its  resolution  bad  been 
followed  uy  action.  No  sooner  bad  the  stamps  for  the  new  Ex- 
cise arnved  in  Boston  than  they  were  seized  and  held  in  custody 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  news  at  once  called  Pitt  to 
the  front.  As  a  Minister  be  had  long  sinoe  rejected  a  similar 
scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  had  been  ill  and  absent  from 
Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  bnt  he  adopted  to 
tiie  full  the  constitutional  claim  of  America.  He  gloried  in  the 
i-esistance  which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  rebellion.  "In 
my  opinion,"  he  said, "  this  kingdom  baa  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  colonies.  . .  .  America  is  obstinate !  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion!  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  mill- 
ions of  people  so  dead  to  ali  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  snbniit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest."  His  words  determined  the  action  of  the  timid 
Ministry,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  King  and  the  "King's 
friends, ''  the  Stamp  Act  was  formally  repealed  in  1TG6.  But  the 
doctrine  be  had  laid  down  was  as  formally  repudiated  by  a  Do- 
vLiratarv  Act  passed  at  the  tame  time  which  asserted  the  Bnpremo 
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power  of  ParliameDt  over  the  colonies  "  iu  all  cases  whatso- 
ever." 

From  this  moment  tbo  Ministry  was  unable  to  stand  a;;ainst 
the  general  sense  that  the  firat  man  in  the  country  should  be  its 
ruler.  Pitt's  aim  was  still  to  unite  the  Whig  party,  and,  tbouffti 
forsaken  by  Lord  Temple,  he  succeeded  to  a  great  estent  in  tne 
administration  whioh  he  formed  in  the  snmmer  of  1766.  Rock- 
ingham, indeed,  refused  office,  but  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-mi nisters 
remained,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  the  few  friends  who  clnog 
to  IMtt.  In  bis  zeal  to  bring  all  parties  together,  even  some  of  the 
Court  party  were  admitted  to  mmor  offices  in  the  sdmiuistration, 
a  step  whioh  won  the  wai-m  approbation  of  tlie  King  as  likely  to 
destroy  "alt  pai'ty  distinctions."  Never  had  the  hopes  of  a  wise 
and  noble  government  been  stronger,  and  never  were  they  fated 
to  be  more  signally  foiled.  The  lile  of  the  Ministry  lay  in  Pitt, 
in  his  immense  popularity,  and  iu  the  command  which  his  elo- 
quence gave  Lim  over  the  House  of  Commont<.  His  acceptance 
of  the  Earldom  of  Chatham  removed  him  to  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
and  for  a  whiTeTuined  the  confidence  which  his  I'epiitation  for  un- 
selfishness had  enabled  him  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vulgar 
ambition  that  Pitt  lud  down  bis  title  of  the  Great  Commoner,  tt 
was  the  consciousness  of  failing  sti-ength  which  made  him  dread 
the  storms  of  debate,  and  in  a  few  months  the  dread  became  ft 
certainty,  A  painfal  and  overwhelming  illuess,  the  result  of  nerv- 
ous disorganization,  withdrew  him  from  public  affaire;  and  his 
withdrawal  robbed  his  coUeaguea  of  all  vigor  or  union.  The  plans 
which  Chatham  had  set  on  foot  for  the  better  government  of  Ir^ 
land,  the  transfer  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Northern  Alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  to 
balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  were  snt 
fered  to  drop.  The  ono  oim  of  the  Ministry  was  to  exist.  It 
sought  strength  by  the  readmission  of  Geoi^e  Grenville  and  the 
Bedford  party  to  office.  But  this  practical  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  Pitt  was  soon  followed  by  the  retirement  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  chief  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  A  series  of  changes 
which  it  is  needless  to  recount  in  detail  left  it  practically  a  joint 
Ministry  of  the  worst  faction  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the  new  party 
which  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength  under  the  name  of  the 
"  King's  friends."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  worthlessness  and  medi- 
ocrity of  its  members,  this  Ministry  lasted,  under  the  snccessire 
guidance  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North,  for  nearly  eight 
years — from  1768  to  the  close  of  the  American  War. 

Its  strength  lay  in  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  and 
the  steady  support  of  the  King.  George  the  Third  had  at  last 
reached  his  aim.  Rtt  was  discredited  and  removed  for  a  timo 
from  the  stage.  The  Whigs  nnder  Rockingham  were  fatally  di- 
vided both  from  him  and  from  the  Bedford  party.  If  the  Bedfords 
were  again  in  office  it  was  on  the  condition  o^  doing  the  King's 
will.  Their  P,trl lament ary  support  lay  in  the  Tories  and  the 
"King's  friends,"  who  looked  for  direction  to  George  himself  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Ministry  his  influence  was  felt  to  bo  predom- 
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iiiant.  la  its  later  and  more  disastrous  days  it  was  supreme,  for 
Lord  North,  who  became  the  head  of  tlie  Ministry  on  Grafton's  i-e- 
tirement  in  1770,  was  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  King.  "Not 
only  did  he  direct  the  Minister,"  a  careful  observer  tella  us, "  in  all 
important  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  but  he  instruct- 
ed him  as  to  the  management  of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested 
what  motions  should  be  made  or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should 
be  carried.  He  reserved  for  himself  all  the  patronage,  he  arranged 
the  whole  cast  of  the  admiQistration,  settled  the  relative  place  and 
pretensions  of  ministei-s  of  State,  law  officers,  and  members  of 
the  honsehold,  nominated  and  promoted  the  English  and  Scotch 
judges,  appointed  and  translated  bishops  and  deans,  and  dispensed 
other  prefei-ments  in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of  military  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  commissions,  and  himself  ordered  the  march- 
ing of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  titles,  honors,  and  pensions." 
All  this  immense  patronage  was  steadily  ased  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attached  to 
the  King  himself;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  the  dependence  to 
which  the  new  Ministry  was  reduced.  George  was,  in  fact,  sole 
Minister  during  the  fifteen  years  which  followed ;  and  the  shame 
of  the  darkest  hour  of  English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

Again,  as  in  1763,  the  Government  which  he  directed  plunged  at 
his  instigation  into  a  struggle  with  opinion  at  home  and  with  the 
colonists  of  America.  The  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
gag  the  Press  and  to  transform  itself  into  a  supremo  court  of  jus- 
tice had  been  practically  foiled.  It  now  began  the  most  daring 
attack  ever  made,  by  a  body  professing  to  be  i-epresentative,  on  the 
rights  of  those  whom  it  represented.  In  1768  Wilkes  returned  from 
France,  and  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a  county  the  large 
number  of  whose  voters  made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  choice  of  Wilkes  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Ministry  shrank  from  a  fresh  strug- 
gle with  the  agitator,  but  the  King  was  eager  for  the  contest.  "I 
think  it  highly  expedient  to  apprise  yon,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North, 
"that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to  be  very  essential,  and 
must  be  effected."  The  Ministers  and  the  Houso  of  Commons 
bowed  to  his  will  By  his  non-appearance  in  court  when  charged 
with  libel  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and  he  was  now  thronn 
into  piison  on  his  outlawry.  Dangerous  riots  broke  ont  in  London 
and  over  the  whole  country;  but  the  Government  pei'severed.  In 
1709  the  Houso  of  Commons  expelled  Wilkes  as  a  libelcr.  He 
was  at  once  re-elected  by  the  shii-e  of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  op- 
pressive as  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been,  it  had 
as  yet  acted  within  its  strict  right,  for  no  one  questioned  its  pos- 
session of  a  right  of  expulsion.  Bat  the  defiance  of  Middlesex  led 
it  now  to  go  farther.  It  resolved, "That  Mr,  Wilkes  having  been 
in  this  session  of  Parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament;" 
and  it  issned  a  wi'it  for  a  fresh  election,  Middlesex  answered  this 
insolent  clnim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constituency  by  again 
returning  Wilkes;  and  the  Houso  was  driven  by  its  anger  to 
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a  fresh  and  more  outrageons  nsnrpAtion.  It  again  expelled  the 
member  for  Middlesex ;  and  on  his  return  for  the  third  time  by  an 
immense  majority,  it  voted  that  the  candidate  whom  he  had  de- 
feated, Colonel  Littti'ell,  onght  to  have  been  returned,  and  was  the 
legal  representative  of  Middlesex.  The  Commons  had  not  only 
limited  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  of  the 
constituency,  but  they  bad  transferred  its  rights  to  themselves  by 
Heating  Lattrell  as  member  in  defiance  of  the  deliberate  choice  of 
Wiikea  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  The  country  at  once  rose 
indignantly  against  this  violation  of  constitutional  law.  Wilkes 
was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London ;  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery  petitioned  the  Kin^  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A  re- 
monstrance from  London  and  Westminster  said  boldly  that  "  there 
is  a  time  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  rep- 
resentatives. That  time  is  now  arrived.  The  Honse  of  Commons 
do  not  represent  the  people."  Junius,  an-anonymous  writer,  attack- 
ed the  Government  in  letters  which,  rancorous  and  unscrupulous 
aa  was  their  tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press 
by  their  clcamesa  and  terseness  of  statement,  the  finish  of  their 
Style,  and  the  terrible  vigor  of  their  invective. 

The  storm,  however,  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  King,  Ju- 
nius was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remonsti-anccs  of  Lon- 
don haughtily  rejected.  At  the  beginning  of  1 7 VO,  however,  a  ces- 
sation of  the  disease  which  bad  long  held  him  prostrate  enabled 
Chatham  to  reappear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  at  once  denonnced 
the  usurpations  of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  de- 
clare them  illegal.  But  his  genius  made  him  the  first  to  see  that 
remedies  of  this  sort  were  inadequate  to  meet  evils  which  really 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  rep- 
resented the  people  of  England.  He  brought  forward  a  plan  for 
its  refoi-m  by  an  increase  of  the  county  members.  Farther  lie 
conld  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he  made  he  stood  almost 
alone.  Even  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  Parliamentary  reform.  They  shrank  with  haughty 
disdain  from  the  popular  agitation  in  which  public  opinion  was 
forced  to  express  itself,  and  which  Chatham,  while  censuring  its  ex- 
travagance, deliberately  encouraged.  It  is  from  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the 
influence  of  public  meetings  on  English  politics.  The  gatherings 
of  the  Middlesex  electors  in  his  snpport  were  preludes  to  the  great 
meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  freeboldera  in  which  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  rose  into  importance ;  and  it  was  in  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  and  the  establishment  of  corresponding  commit- 
tees throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it-, 
that  the  power  of  political  agitation  first  made  itself  felt.  Politic- 
al societies  and  clubs  took  their  part  in  the  creation  and  organiza- 
tion of  public  opinion  ;  and  the  spread  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  now  began  to  be  exercised  by  the  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political  ifi ovem en t,  proved 
that  Parliament  would  soon  have  to  reckon  with  tlie  Bentimeots  of 
J  the  people  at  large. 
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But  BD  agent  far  more  effective  than  popular  agitation  was  pre- 
paring to  brin^  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  Parliament 
icseltl  We  have  seen  how  muuh  of  the  corrnption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sjn'ang  from  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
bat  the  secrecy  was  the  harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation  awoke  to 
a  greater  interest  in  its  own  affaii-s.  From  the  accession  of  the 
Georges  imperfect  reports  of  the  more  important  discussions  be- 
gan to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Senate  of  Li  Hi  put," 
und  with  feigned  names  or  simple  initials  tolfeBWt0"tne  spealter. 
Obtained  by  stealth  and  often  merely  recalled  by  memory,  these 
reports  wei-o  naturally  inaccurate ;  and  their  inaccnracy  was  eager- 
ly seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules  which  guarded  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1771  the  Commons  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  debates;  and  six 
printers,  who  set  it  at  defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  One  who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messen- 
ger ;  but  the  arrest  at  once  brought  the  House  into  confiict  with 
ihe  magistrates  of  London.  They  set  aside  the  proclamation  as 
witbont  legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent  the  messenger 
to  prison  for  an  nnlawful  arrest.  The  House  sent  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Tower,  but  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  followed  him  on 
his  way  told  that  publio  opinion  was  again  with  the  Press,  and 
the  attempt  to  hinder  its  publication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  prorogation.  Few 
changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so  quietly  brought  about. 
Not  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents 
made  constant  and  effeotive  by  tlie  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
but  the  nation  itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of 
its  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  own  affairs 
was  roused  in  the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political  education 
was  given  to  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of  nation- 
al importance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Publio  opinion,  as 
gathered  up  and  represented  on  all  its  sides  by  the  journals  of  the 
day,  became  a  force  in  practical  statesmanship,  mfluenccd  the 
course  of  debates,  and  controlled  in  a  closer  and  mora  constant 
way  than  even  Parliament  itself  had  been  able  to  do  the  actions 
of  the  Government,  The  imj)ortance  of  its  new  position  gave  a 
weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  had  before.  Tlie  firet 
^reat  English  journals  date  from  this  time.  With  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  Morning  Pott,  the  Morning  Seral<I,  and  the  Times, 
all  of  which  appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  opening  ycai-s 
of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
French  Revolution,  jonmalism  took  a  new  tone  of  responttibility 
and  intelligence.  Ihe  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  superseded  by 
publicists  of  ft  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence;  and 
philosophers  like  Coleridge  or  statesmen  like  Canning  turned  to 
mfluence  publio  opinion  through  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

But  as  yet  these  influences  were  feebly  felt,  and  George  the 
Third  was  able  to  set  Chatham's  protests  disdainfully  aside,  and 
to  plunge  into  a  contest  far  more  disastrous  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,     In  all  the  wretched  chaos  of  the  last  few  years,  what 
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had  galled  him  most  bad  been  the  one  noble  act  which  averted  a 
war  between  England  and  her  colonies.  To  the  King  the  Ameri- 
cana were  already  "rebels,"  and  the  great  statesman  whose  elo- 
qnence  had  made  their  claims  irresistible  was  a  "  trumpet  of  se- 
dition." George  deplored,  in  bis  coi'i-eapondence  with  Loi-d  Noith, 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  "All  men  feel,"  he  wrote,"lha6 
the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans  to  absolute  independence."  In  Amenca  itself  the  news 
of  \he  repeal  had  been  received  with  univetBal  jo^,  and  taken  as  a 
close  of  the  strife.  But  on  both  aides  there  remained  a  pride  and 
irritability  which  only  wise  handling  could  have  allayed;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  English  politics  wise  handling  was  impossible. 
"No  sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  removed  him  from  any 
ival  share  in  public  affairs  than  the  wretched  administration  which 
still  bora  his  name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  Kew  York  on  its 
refusal  to  provide  quarters  for  English  troop?,  and  resolved  to  as- 
seit  British  sovereignty  by  levying  import  duties  of  trivial  amount 
at  American  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved 
on  a  trifling  quarrel  with  its  Governor,  and  Boston  was  occupied 
for  a  time  by  British  soldiers.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  however,  coupled  with  a  fall 
in  the  funds,warned  the  Ministei-s  of  the  dangerous  course  on  which 
they  had  entered;  and  in  1769  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
all  duties,  save  that  on  tea,  abandoned.  A  series  of  petty  quarrels 
went  on  in  almost  every  colony  between  the  popular  Assembliea 
and  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  colonists  per- 
severed in  their  agreement  to  import  nothing  from  the  mother 
country.  But  for  three  years  there  was  no  prospect  of  serious 
strife.  In  America  the  influence  of  George  Washin^on  allayed 
the  irritation  of  Virginia.  Massachusetts  contented  itself  with 
qnarreling  with  the  Governor,  and  refusing  to  buy  tea  so  long  as 
Uie  duty  was  levied.     In  England,  even  Grenvilie,  thongh  approv- 

g  the  retention  of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all  dream  of 
further  taxation.  But  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  fixed  par- 
pose  of  the  King  was  to  seize  on  the  fii-st  opportunity  of  undoing 
tbe  "fatal  compliance  of  1766." 

A  trivial  riot  gave  him  the  handle  he  wanted.  He  had  insisted 
on  the  tea  duty  being  retained  when  the  rest  were  withdrawn, 
.and  in  December,  1773,  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships  laden 
with  tea  kindled  fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  whei-e  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  was  strictly  enforced.  A  mob  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians  boarded  the  vessels  and  flung  their  contents  into  the 
sea.  The  outrage  was  deplored  alike  by  the  friends  of  America 
in  England  and  by  its  own  leading  statesmen  ;  and  both  Wash- 
ington and  Chatham  were  prepared  to  support  the  Government 
in  its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But  the  thought  of  the  King 
was  not  of  redress,  but  of  reprcBsion,  and  he  set  roughly  aside  the 
more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Loid  North  and  his  fellow-minis- 
ters. They  had  already  rejected  as  "frivolous  and  vexatious" 
a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  IMassachu setts  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  public  ofScera  whose  letters  home  advised  the  withdrawal 
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of  free  insthutionB  from  the  colonies.  They  now  seized  on  the 
riot  as  a  pretext  for  rigorous  measures.  A  bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1774  punished  Boston  by  cloaing 
its  port  against  all  commei'ce.  Another  punished  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  by  withdrawing  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  ever 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  its  soil.  Its  charter  was  al- 
tered. The  ohoiofl  of  its  Council  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination  of  its  Judges  was  transftiri'ed 
to  the  Goveiiior,  In  the  Govei'nor,  too,  by  a  provision  more  out- 
rageous than  even  these,  was  vested  the  right  of  sending  all  per- 
sona charged  with  a  share  in  the  late  disturoances  to  England  for 
trial.  To  enforce  these  measures  of  repression  troops  were  sent 
to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  there,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  MasBachusetta.  The  King's  exultation  at 
the  pi'ospect  before  him  was  unbounded.  "The  die,"  be  wrote 
triumphantly  to  his  Minister, "  is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either 
triumph  or  submit."  Four  regiments  would  be  enough  to  bring 
Americans  to  their  sensea  They  would  only  be  "  lions  while  we 
are  lambs."  "If  we  take  the  resolute  part,"  he  decided  solemnly, 
"  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meeL"  Uoluckiiy,  the  blow  at 
Massachusetts  was  received  with  any  thing  but  meekness.  The 
jealousies  between  State  and  State  were  hushed  by  the  sense  that 
the  liberties  of  all  were  in  danger.  If  the  British  Parliament 
coold  cancel  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of 
Boston,  it  could  cancel  the  charter  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the 
trade  of  every  port  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
All,  therefore,  adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts ;  and  all  their 
Legislatures,  save  that  of  Georgia,  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress 
which  assemliled  on  the  4th  of  September  at  Philadelphia.  Mas- 
sachusetts took  a  yet  bolder  course.  Not  a  citizen  would  act  un- 
der the  new  laws.  Its  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  the  Governor, 
called  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  provided  arms  and  amitiu- 
nition  for  it.  But  there  was  still  room  for  reconciliation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate ;  for  Virginia  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  Stat«s  who  sent 
delegates ;  and  Virginia,  under  Washingtoirs  guidance,  though  res- 
olute to  resist  the  new  measures  of  the  Government,  still  clung 
to  the  mother  country.  At  home,  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for  reconciliation;  and  in  January,  1775, 
Chatham  again  came  forward  to  avert  the  strife  he  had  once  be- 
fore succeeded  in  preventing.  With  characteristic  grandeur  of 
feeling  he  set  aside  all  holf-measnres  or  proposals  of  compromige. 
"  It  is  not  canceling  a  piece  of  parchment,"  he  insisted,  "  that 
can  win  back  America:  you  must  respect  her  fears  and  her  re- 
sentments." The  bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  with  Frank- 
lin provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  Acts  and  for  the  security 
of  the  colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  to  taxation,  and 
ordered  the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  Assembly  was  di- 
rected to  assemble  and  provide  means  by  which  America  might 
contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
The  contemptnons  rejection  of  Chatham's  measure  began  the 
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great  strangle  which  ended  eight  Tcsn  Iftter  io  the  Bereranoe  of 
the  Amencan  Colootes  from  the  BrititA  Crown.  The  Congress 
of  delegates  from  the  Colonial  Legiulatures  U  once  voted  meas- 
ures for  general  defense,  ordered  the  levy  of  an  army,  and  set 
George  Washington  at  its  head.  Ko  nobler  fignre  ever  Btoo<l 
in  the  forefront  of  4  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  ami 
courteons  in  address ;  his  manners  went  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing; hia  silence  and  the  serene  calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of 
a  perfect  self-ipastery ;  but  there  was  little  in  his  outer  bearing 
to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure,  with  all  the 
simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue,  out  of  the  smaller  passions, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What  recom- 
mended him- for  command  as  yet  was  simply  his  weight  anioo^ 
his  fellow  -  landowners  of  Virginia,  and  the  experience  of  war 
which  he  had  gained  by  service  in  liraddock's  IncKleas  expedition 
Against  Fort  0uquesne.  It  was  only  as  the  weary  fight  went  on 
that  the  colonists  leai-ned  little  by  little  the  greatness  of  their  leader 
— his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his  silence  under  diffi- 
culties, his  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he 
struck,,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through 
war  or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no 
aim  save  that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  no  personal  longing  save  that  of  returning  to  bis  own  fire- 
ttide  when  their  freedom  waa  secui'ed.  It  was  almost  uncon- 
sciously that  men  learned  to  cling  to  Washiogton  with  a  trust 
and  faith  snch  as  few  other  men  nave  won,  and  to  regard  faim 
with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  presence  of  bis  memory. 
Even  America  hardly  recognized  his  real  grandeur  till  death 
set  its  seal  on  "  tiie  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  heaita  of  his  countrymen."  Washington,  more  than  Miy 
of  his  fellow-colonists,  represented  the  clinging  of  the  Viivinia 
landowners  to  the  mother  country,  and  bis  acceptance  of  the 
command  proved  that  even  the  most  moderate  among  them  had 
DO  hope  now  save  in  arma  The  struggle  opened  with  a  Rkirmish 
between  a  paity  of  English  troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia 
at  Lexington,  and  in  a  few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  ap- 
peared before  Boston.  The  Congress  reassembled,  declared  the 
States  they  represented  "  The  United  Colonies  of  America,"  and 
undeitook  the  work  of  government.  Meanwhile  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  landed  at  Boston ;  but  the  provincial  militia  seized 
the  neck  of  ground  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  and  though 
they  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  com- 
manded the  town,  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which 
their  bravery  put  an  end  forever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice 
which  had  been  leveled  against  the  colonists.  "  Are  the  Yankees 
cowards?"  shouted  the  men  of  MaEEachHSett»,  as  the  first  Ea- 
glish  attack  rolled  back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  far  timer 
courage  was  i^liown  in  the  stubborn  endurance  with  which  six- 
teen thousand  raw  militiamen,  who  gradually  dwindled  to  ten. 
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ill-fed  and  ill-armed,  with  bat  forty-five  rounds  of  arnmanition 
to  each  man,  cooped  up  through  the  winter,  under  Washington's 
command,  a  tbrce  of  ten  thousand  veterans  in  the  lines  of  Boston, 
till  the  spring  of  1776  saw  them  withdraw  from  the  city  to  New 
York,  where  tbe  whole  British  army,  largely  reinforced  by  mer- 
cenaries from  Germany,  was  concentrated  under  General  Howe. 
Meanwhile  ft  raid  of  the  American  General  Ai'nold  nearly  drove 
the  British  troops  from  Canada;  and  though  nis  attempt  broke 
down  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was 
over.  The  colonies  of  the  Sonth,  the  last  to  join  in  the  strnggle, 
expelled  their  Oovernors  at  the  close  of  1 775.  This  decisive  step 
was  followed  by  the  gi-eat  act  with  which  American  history  be- 

Sins,  the  adoption  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1776,  by  the  delegates  in 
ongresa  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "We,"  ran  its 
solemn  words, "  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  Independent  States." 

The  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  soon  followed  by  suffering  and 
defeat.  Howe,  an  active  general,  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back, 
cleared  Long  Island  in  August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklyn;  and 
Washington,  whose  army  was  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  de- 
fL-At,  and  disheartened  by  the  loyal  tone  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  encamped,  was  forced  to  evacuate  Kew  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  &11  back,  first  on  the  Hudson  and  then  on  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Congress  prepared  to  ily  from  Philadelphia,  and  a 
general  despair  showed  itself  in  cries  of  peace.  But  a  well-man- 
aged surprise  at  Trenton,  and  a  daring  march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's 
army  at  Princeton,  restored  the  spirits  of  Washington's  men,  and 
forced  the  English  general  in  his  turn  to  fall  back  on  New  York. 
.  The  spring  of  1777  opened  with  a  combined  effort  for  the  suppres- 
Mon  of  the  revolt.  An  army,  assembled  in  Canada  under  General 
Burgoyne,  marched  by  way  of  the  I^kes  to  seize  the  line  of  the 
Hu^on,and  with  help  from  the  army  at  New  York  to  cut  offfNew 
England  from  her  sister  provinces.  Howe  meanwhile  sailed  up 
the  Chesapeake,  and  marched  on  Philadelphia,  tbe  temporary  cap- 
ital of  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  seat  of  the  Congress.  Tbe  rout 
of  his  little  armr  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Brandywine  forced 
Washington  to  abandoQ  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  bold  but  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  his  victors  at  Germanstown  to  retire  into  winter- 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schnylkill.  The  unconquerable  re- 
solve with  which  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and  half-starved 
troops  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  face  Howe's  army  through 
the  winter  is  the  noblest  of  Washington's  triumphs.  But  in  the 
north  the  war  had  taken  another  color.  When  Burgoyne  appear- 
ed on  the  Upper  Hudson  ho  fonnd  the  road  to  ATTlkHy  barred  by 
an  American  force  under  General  Gates,  The  spirit  of  New  En- 
gland, which  had  grown  dull  asThe  war  rolled  away  from  its  bor- 
ders, cjnickened  again  at  tbe  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  tbe  Indians  whom  Burgoyne  employed  among  his 
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troops.  Its  militia  hnnied  from  town  luid  homestead  to  the  csmp; 
and,  afWr  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Bnrgoyne  saw 
himself  sun-ounded  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  On  the  13th  of 
October  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  ThEi  news  of  this  terri- 
ble calamity  eave  force  to  the  words  with  whjch  Chatham  at  the 
very  time  of  the  surrender  was  pressing  for  peace.  "  You  can  not 
conquer  America,"  he  cried  when  men  were  glorying  in  Howe's 
successes.  "If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  EiiglisTiman,  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms — never,  never,  never  1"  Then,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, he  thundered  against  the  use  of  the  Indian  and  his  scalp- 
ing-knife  as  allies  of  England  against  her  children.  The  proposals 
which  Chatham  brought  forward  might,  perhaps,  in  his  hands  even 
yet  have  brought  America  and  the  mother  country  together.  His 
plan  was  one  of  absolute  conciliation,  and  of  a  federal  union  be- 
tween the  settlements  and  Great  Britain  which  would  have  left 
the  colonies  absolutely  their  own  masters  in  all  matters  of  internal 
government,  and  linked  only  by  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  tlio 
general  body  of  the  Empire,  But  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
previous  proposals.  Its  rejection  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news  that  the  disaster 
had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation  of  the 
Seven- Years'  War.  In  February,  1778,  France  concluded  an  allt- 
ance  with  the  States,  and  that  of  Spain  followed  after  a  year's  de- 
lay. Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Mmisters  themselves  all  hope  of 
conquering  America  bad  disappeared.  The  King,  indeed,  was  as 
ohstmate  for  war  as  ever;  and  the  country,  etung  by  its  great 
humiliation,  sent  fifteen  thoasand  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
But  even  the  King's  influence  broke  down  before  the  general  de- 
spair. Lord  North  carried  through  Parliament  bills  which  con- 
ceded to  America  all  she  had  originally  claimed.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  a  large  number  of 'the  Wfaigs  openly  advocated  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence.  If  a  hope  still  re- 
mained of  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and  of  baffling 
the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  it  lay  in  Loi-d  Chatham,  and  in 
spite  of  the  King's  resistance  the  voice  of  the  whole  country  called 
hmi  back  to  power.  But  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  office  this  last 
chance  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  day  for  which 
George  the  Third  only  two  years  before  had  longed  was  come. 
Broken  with  age  and  disease,  the  Earl  was  borne  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  uttered  in  a  few  broken  words  bis 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  surrender  America.  "His  Afajea- 
ty,"  he  murmured, "  succeeded  to  an  Empire  as  great  in  extent  as 
its  repntation  was  unsullied.  Seventeen  years  ago  this  people 
was  the  terror  of  the  world."  Then,  falling  back  in  a  swoon,  he 
was  borne  home  to  die. 

From  the  hour  of  Chatham's  death  England  entered  on  a  con- 
flict with  enemies  whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood 
single-handed  against  the  world.  In  177S,  France  and  Spain  were 
leagued  with  America  against  her.  Their  joint  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
rodu  the  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the 
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English  coast  Bnt  dead  ob  Cb&tham  was,  hia  orv  awoke  a  neir 
life  in  England.  "  Shall  we  fall  proBtrate,"  he  exclaimed  with  hie 
last  breath, "  before  the  House  of  Bourbon?"  and  the  diviaions 
which  bad  broken  the  nation  in  its  strangle  with  American  liberty 
vanished  at  a  threat  of  French  invasion.  The  weakness  of  the 
Ministry  was  compensated  by  the  heroic  energy  of  the  nation  it- 
self. For  three  years,  from  1779  to  1782,  Guneral  Elliot  held 
3<;ainfit  famine  and  bombardment  the  rock-fortress' of  "Gibraltar. 
AJthongh  a  quarrel  over  the  right  of  search  battded  Holland  and 
the  Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality  against  her,  and 
added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  nnmber  of  her  assailants,  England 
lield  her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  fortune  of  the  war 
BeL-nit?d  to  turn.  After  Bui^oyne's  sarrender  the  English  generals 
had  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all  their  efforts  on 
the  Soath,  where  a  strong  Royalist  party  still  existed.  The  capture 
of  Ch.irlcBton  and  the  suocesses  of  Lord  Corawflllis  in  1780  were 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistaDce  of  General  Gi'eenc ; 
but  the  States  were  weakened  by  bankruptcy  and  unnerved  by 
hopes  of  aid  from  France.  Meanwhile  the  loBSes  of  England  in 
the  West  were  all  but  compensated  for  by  new  tiiumplia  in  the 
East. 

Since  tbe  day  of  Plaasey,  India  had  been  fast  passing  hito  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  Company  whose  traders  nut  a  few  years 
before  held  only  three  petty  faotories  along  its  coast.  The  victory 
which  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of  Glive  had  been  followed  in  1760 
by  a  victory  at  Wandewash,  in  which  Colonfil-Coote's  defeat  of 
Lally,  the  French  Governor  of  Fondicherry,  established  British 
siipiemaoy  over  Southern  India.  The  work  of  organization  bnd 
soon  to  follow  on  that  of  conquest;  for  the  tyranny  and  oorrup- 
tioa  of  the  merohant-olerfcs  who  suddenly  foand  themaelves  lifted 
into  mlera  were  fast  mining  the  province  of  Bengal ;  and  although 
Clive  had  profited  more  than  any  olher  by  the  spoils  of  bis  victory, 
he  saw  that  the  time  had  oome  when  greed  must  give  way  to  tht; 
responsibilities  of  power.  In  1766  he  returned  to  India,  and  the 
two  years  of  his  rule  were,  in  fact,  the  most  glorious  years  in  hif 
life.  In  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  every  clerk  and  of  mntiny 
tliroughont  the  army,  he  put  down  the  private  trading  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  and  forbade  their  acceptance  of  gifts  from  the  na- 
tives. Clive  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness  oy  handing  over 
to  public  nses  s  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  prince  he 
had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal  \  and  returned  poorer  than  he 
went  to  face  the  storm  his  acta  had  roused  among  those  who  were 
interested  in  Indian  abuses  at  home.  His  unsparing  dennnciations 
of  the  miagovemment  of  Bengal  at  last  stirred  even  Lord  North 
to  interfere;  and  when  the  financial  distreas  of  the  Company  drove 
it  for  aid  to  Government,  tbe  grant  of  aid  was  coupled  with  meas- 
ures of  administrative  reform.  The  Regulation  Act  of  1773  ea- 
tablished  a  Governor- General  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
for  all  British  posacBaion a  in  India,  prohibited  judges  and  members 
of  Council  from  trading,  forbade  any  receipt  of  presents  from  na- 
tives, and  ordered  that  every  act  of  the  Directors  should  be  ugni- 
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fied  to  the  Government  to  be  approved  or  disallowed.  The  new 
interest  which  had  been  aroused  in  the  subject  of  India  was  seen 
in  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  its  administration  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Clive's  own  early  acts 
were  examined  with  unstring  severity.  His  bitter  complaint  in 
the  Loi-ds  that, Baron^Lflassey  as  he  was, he  had  been  arraigned 
like  a  sheep- stealer,  ^ed  to  prevent  the  passing  of  resolutions- 
which  censured  the  cori'uption  and  treachery  of  the  early  days  of 
British  rule  in  India.  Here,  however,  the  justice  of  the  House 
stopped.  When  his  accusers  passed  from  tne  ccDsiire  of  Indian 
miegovemment  to  the  censure  of  Clive  himself,  the  memory  of  his 
great  deeds  won  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  unanimous  vote, 
"That  Robert  Lord  Clive  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and 
meritorioas  services  to  his  country." 
^^  By  the  Act  of  1773  Warren  Hastings  was  named  Govei-nor-Gen- 
eral  of  the  three  presidenl^tCB.  Kastinga  was  sprung  of  a  noble 
family  whioh  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  poverty  had  driven 
him  in  boyhood  to  accept  a  writership  m  the  Company's  service. 
Clive,  whose  quick  eye  discerned  his  merits,  drew  him  after  Plas- 
sey  into  political  life;  and  the  administrative  ability  he  showed, 
during  the  disturbed  period  which  followed,  raised  him  step  by 
step  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bengal.  No  man  could  have  been 
better  fitted  to  discharge  the  dnties  of  the  new  office  which  the 
Goveiiiment  at  home  had  created  without  a  thought  of  its  real 
greatness.  Hastings  w&s  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  organization 
and  control  His  tii-st  measure  was  to  establish  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Company  over  Bengal  b^  abolishing  the  government  of  its 
native  princes,  which,  though  it  bad  become  nominal,  hindered  all 
plans  for  effective  administration.  The  Nabob  sank  into  a  pen- 
sionary, and  the  Company's  new  province  was  roughly  bnt  efficient- 
ly oi^anized.  Out  of  the  clerks  and  traders  about  him  Hastings 
formed  that  body  of  public  servants  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
product  of  our  rule  in  India.  The  system  of  law  and  finance  whicli 
he  devised,  h.tsty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  was  far  su- 
perior to  any  that  India  nad  ever  soen.  Corruption  he  put  down 
with  as  firm  a  hand  as  Clive's,  but  he  won  the  love  of  the  new 
"  civilians  "  as  he  won  the  love  of  the  Hindoos.  Although  he 
raised  the  revenrie  of  Bengal,  and  was  able  to  send  home  every 
year  a  sui-plus  of  half  a  million  to  the  Company,  he  did  this  with- 
out laying  a  fresh  burden  on  the  natives  or  losmg  their  good-will 
His  government  was  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  people.  At  a  time  when  their  tongue  was 
looked  on  simply  as  a  medium  of  trade  and  bnsiness,  Hastings 
was  skilled  in  the  laneunges  of  India, he  was  versed  in  native  cus- 
toms, and  familiar  with  native  feeling.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  his  popularity  with  the  Bengalees  was  such  as  no  later  ruler 
has  ever  attained,  or  that  aft«r  a  century  of  great  events  Indian 
mothers  still  hush  their  infants  with  the  name  of  Warren  Has- 
tings. 

With  Hastings  began  the  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
subjecting  India  to  the  British  Crown.     As  yet,  though  English 
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influence  was  great  in  the  BODth,  Bengal  alone  was  directly  in  En- 
glish hands.  The  policy  of  Warren  Hastings  looked  forwanl  to  a 
linie  when  England  should  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  whole  of 
Ifindostan,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas.  For  this  he  bound  na- 
tive princee,  as  in  Oude  or  Berar,  by  treaties  and  snbsidies,  crushed 
without  scruple  every  stat^A^hich,  like  that  of  the  Gohilias,  seemed 
to  afford  a  ni^eus  fuv  resistance,  and  watched  with  i nee ssaut  jeal- 
ousy the  growth  of  powers  even  as  distant  as  the  Sikhs.  The 
American  War  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  vast  schemes  which 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  later  Grovernoi-s,  and  hurried  him  into 
immediate  action.  The  jealousy  of  France  sought  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  of  the  Mabrattas,  freebooters  of 
Hindoo  blood  whose  tribes  bad  for  a  century  past  carried  their 
raids  over  India  from  the  hills  of  the  western  coast,  and  founded 
sovereignties  in  Guzerat,  Maiwa,  and  Tanjoi-e,  All  were  bound 
by  a  slight  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Mahratta  chief  who  reigned  at 
Pooriab,  and  it  was  through  this  chieftain  that  the  French  envoys 
were  able  to  set  the  whole  confederacy  in  motion  against  the  En- 
glish presidencies.  Tlie  danger  was  met  by  Hastings  with  char- 
acteristio  swiftness  of  resolve.  His  difficulties  were  great  For 
two  years  he  bad  been  rendered  powerless  through  the  opposition 
of  bis  Council ;  and  when  freed  from  this  obstacle  the  Company 
pressed  him  incessantly  for  money,  and  the  Crown  more  than  once 
strove  to  recall  him.  His  own  general,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  miser- 
ly, capricions,  and  had  to  be  humored  like  a  chtl?lT  Censures  and 
complaints  reached  him  with  every  malL  But  hia  calm  selfcom- 
mand  never  failed.  No  trace  of  his  embarrassments  showed  itself 
'  ill  Iiis  work.  The  war  with  the  Mabrattas  was  pressed  with  a  te- 
nacity of  purpose  which  the  blunders  of  suboi-dinates  and  the  in- 
efhcieucy  of  the  soldiers  he  was  forced  to  use  never  shook  for  a 
moment.  Failure  followed  failure,  and  success  had  hardly  been 
wrung  from  fortune  when  a  new  and  overwhelming  danger  threat- 
ened from  the  south.  A  military  adventurer,  Hyder  All,  had  built 
up  a  compact  and  vigorous  empire  out  of  the  wreck  of  older  prin- 
cipalities on  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  no  na- 
tive rule  was  so  just  as  Hyder's,  no  statesmanship  so  vi^oi-ons. 
He  was  quickwitted  enough  to  discern  the  real  power  of  Britain, 
and  only  the  wretched  blundering  of  the  Council  of  Madras  foraed 
him  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the  English  was  less 
dangerous  than  friendship  with  them.  Old  as  he  was,  his  general- 
ship retained  all  its  enei^y;  and  a  disciplined  army,  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  horse  and  backed  by  a  train  of  artillery,  poured  down  in 
1780  on  the  plain  of  the  Carnatic.  The  small  British  force  which 
met  him  was  driven  into  Madras,  and  Madras  itself  was  in  danger. 
Tlie  news  reached  Hastings  when  he  was  at  last  on  Uio  verge  of 
triumph  over  the  Mabrattas;  but  his  triumph  was  instantly  aban- 
doned, a  peace  was  patched  up,  and  every  soldier  buriied  to  Ma- 
dras, Tile  appearance  of  Eyre  Coote  checked  the  progress  of  Hy- 
der, and  in  1781  the  victory  of  Porto^ovo  hurled  him  back  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Mysore.  India  was  the  one  quarter  of  the  world 
where  Britain  lost  nothing  during  the  American  War ;  and  though 
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the  Bchemes  of  conquest  which  Hastings  had  formed  were  for  tbe 
moment  frustrated,  the  annexation  of  Benares,  the  extension  of 
British  dominions  along  the  Ganges,  the  reduction  of  Oade  to  virt- 
ual dependence,  the  appearance  of  English  armies  in  Central  In- 
dia, and  the  defeat  of  Uyder,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  Em- 
pire which  bis  genius  was  bold  enough  to  foresee. 

But  while  England  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  face  of  the  war 
in  America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt on  North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  feliow-general.  Sir 
II.  Clinton,  to  assist  him,  Lord  Comwallis  fell  back  m  1V81  on 
Virginia,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  lines  of  Yorktoivn.  A 
sadden  march  of  Washington  brought  him  to  the  front  of  tbe 
English  troops  at  a  moment  when  the  French  fleet  held  the  sea, 
and  the  army  of  Comwallis  was  driven  by  famine  to  a  surrender 
as  humiliating  as  that  of  Saratoga.  Tbe  news  fell  like  a  thunder^ 
bolt  on  the  wretched  Minister  who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  bis 
master's  order  his  own  conviction  of  the  nselessncss  of  further 
bloodshed.  Opening  his  arms  and  pacing  wildly  up  and  down 
his  room.  Lord  North  exclaimed, "  It  is  all  over,"  and  resigned. 
England,  in  fact,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  min.  Even  Ireland  turn- 
ed on  her.  A  force  of  Protestant  Volunteers  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  defense  of  the  island,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  demanded  the  repeal  of  Po^nin^'s  Act 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  aSnal  Conrt 
of  Appeal.  The  demand  was  in  efiect  a  claim  of  Irish  indepnd- 
ence;  but  there  was  no  means  of  resisting  it,  for  England  was 
destitute  of  any  force  which  she  could  oppose  to  the  Volunteers. 
The  hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high,  Spain  refused  peace  at  any 
other  price  than  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar.  Fi-ancC' proposed 
that  England  should  give  up  all  her  Indian  coni^nests  save  Ben- 
gal, But  at  this  moment  the  victories  of  Admiral  Rodney,  the 
V  greatest  of  English  seamen  save  Kelson  and  Bla^,  saved  the 
country  from  a  dishonorable  peace.  He  encountered  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  only  four  of  its  vessels  escaped  to 
Cadiz,  The  triumphs  of  the  French  AdmiraU^De  Grasse  called 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  Apri^~n62,  a  manteu- 
\Tt  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  broke  his  opponent's  line 
an J^ drove  the  French  fleet,  shattered,  from  the  sea.  The  final  re- 
pulse of  the  allied  armament  before  Gibraltar  in  September  end- 
ed the  war.  In  November  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
while  yielding  nothing  to  France,  and  only  Minorca  and  Florida 
to  Spain,  acknowledged  without  reserve  the  Independence  of 
America. 


Section  lII.~T&e  Second  Pitt.    1T83-1T8B. 

\_A»lhoritieM.—'iiT.i/l»wifa  wconnt  of  this  period  ina;  ba  supplemmtsd  bTLord 
S:>liinhopc'a  "  Life  of  FUt,"MRcbnight's  "Life  of  Barke,''Lonl  Rtnuell'it  "Memoirs 
of  Foi,"  and  the  Corroapondence  of  Lord  Malmesbiir;,  Lord  Auckland,  and  Mr. 
Itose,  For  the  Sinre-trndo,  see  the  Memoirs  of  VVilberforce  b,v  his  eons.  Bnrkc 
ranj  be  studied  in  hig  Life  bj  Afocknight,  in  Hr.  Morlef 's  vslBuble  essty  on  bim. 
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The  larger  and  world-wi3e  iasuea  of  the  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican Independence  lis  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  nor 
eaa  tre  dwell  here  on  the  political  and  Bocial  influence  which 
America  haa  exercised  ever  since  on  the  mother  conntry  itself. 
AVhat  startled  men  moat  at  the  time  was  the  discovery  that  En- 
gland was  not  ruined  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies  or  by  the  complete- 
ness of  her  defeat.  She  rose  from  it  indeed  stronger  and  greater 
than  ever.  The  next  ten  years  saw  a  display  of  indnstrial  activity 
snch  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before.  Diirin!»  the  twenty 
vhich  followed  she  wrestled  almost  single-handed  against  the  en- 
ergy of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  against  the  colossal  foixsc 
of  Napoleonic  tyranny,  and  came  out  of  the  one  struggle  uncon- 
(jticred  and  out  of  the  other  a  conqueror.  Never  had  England 
stood  hi-^her  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  than  after  Wa- 
terloo ;  but  Ahc  was  already  conscious  that  her  real  greatness  lay 
not  in  the  Old  World  bnt  in  the  New.  From  the  moment  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations  around  her.  She  was 
BO  longer  a  mere  European  power,  no  longer  a  mere  rival  of  Ger- 
many or  Russia  or  France,  She  was  from  that  honr  a  mother  of 
nations.  In  America  she  had  begotten  a  great  people,  and  her 
emigrant  ships  were  still  to  carry  on  the  movement  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  from  which  she  herself  had  sprung.  Her  work  was  to 
lie  colonization.  Her  settlers  were  to  dispute  Africa  with  the 
Kaffir  and  iho  Hottentot,  to  wrest  New  Zealand  from  the  Maori, 
to  sow  on  the  shores  of  Australia  the  seeds  of  great  nations.  And 
to  these  nations  she  was  to  give  not  only  her  blood  and  her  speech, 
bat  the  freedom  which  she  had  won.  It  is  the  thought  of  this 
which  flings  its  grandeur  around  fTTo  pettiest  details  of  our  story 
in  the  past.  The  history  of  France  has  little  result  beyond  France 
itself.  German  or  Italian  history  has  no  direct  issue  outside  the 
bounds  of  Germany  or  Italy.  But  England  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  outcome  of  English  history.  Its  greater  issnes  lie  not  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island,  bnt  in  the  destinies  of 
nations  yet  to  be.  The  strnggles  of  her  patriotB,  the  wisdom  of 
her  statesmen,  the  steady  love  of  liberty  and  law  in  her  people  at 
large,  were  shaping  in  the  past  of  our  little  island  the  tiiture  of 
mankind. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  this  work  first  became  visible  in 
the  severance  of  America,  the  wisdom  of  English  statesmen  seem- 
ed at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  fall  of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  re- 
called the  Whigs  to  office  ;  and  though  the  Tories  had  now  crown 
to  a  compact  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  Whigs 
Mill  rcmamcd  superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbers  and  ability  as  in 
distinctness  of  political  aim.  The  return,  too,  of  the  Bedford  sec- 
tion of  their  party,  as  well  as  its  steady  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
icaa  War,  had  restored  much  of  its  early  conesion.    But  the  retam 
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of  this  aristocratic  and  factions  section  only  widened  the  breach 
wLich  was  slowly  opeuiiig,  on  questions  such  as  tbat  of  Pai-lia- 
|>eittary  reform,  between  tlie  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  and  the 
mall  fragment  which  remained  true  to  the  more  popular  sym- 
pathies  of  Lord  Chatliam.  Lordj  Shelbame  was  owned  as  the 
Dead  of  the  Chatham  party,  and  it''waS~reinforced  at  thia  moment 
by  the  entry  into  Parliament  of  the  second  son  of  its  carlieet  lead- 
er. William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  his  twenty-second  year;  but 
he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  his  ready 
and  sonorous  elotjnence  had  been  matured  by  the  teaching  of 
Chatham.  "He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  ia  Parliament,"  said 
a  member  to  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  Fox,  after  Pitt's  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  is  so  already,"  replied  Foi.  His 
figure,  tali  and  spare,  but  without  grace,  showed  even  now  in  every 
movement  the  pride  which  was  written  on  the  hard  lines  of  a  coun- 
tenance never  lighted  by  a  smile — a  pride  which  broke  ont  in  his 
cold  and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeanor, 
and  his  habitual  air  of  command.  How  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneath  this  haughty  exterior  no  one  kn^w;  nor  had 
any  one  guessed  how  soon  this  "boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly 
styled  him,  was  to  crash  every  opponent  and  to  hold  England  at 
bia  will.  There  was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when  he  refused  any 
of  the  minor  offices  whicn  were  offered  him  in  tbe  now  Whig  » 
ministration,  which  in  spite  of  tho  King's  reluctance  was  fornr 
on  the  fall  of  Lord  North  under  the  Minqnia  of  Rnckinffhiim. 

On  Rockingham  fell  the  duty  of  putting  an  end  at  any  cost  to 
the  war.  Ireland  was  satisfied  by  tne  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George 
the  First  which  declared  the  right  of  t^e  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  legislate  for  the  Irish  people;  and  negotiations  were 
begun  with  America  and  its  allies.  But  more  important  even  than 
the  work  of  peace  was  that  of  putting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in 
the  composiiion  of  Parliament  by  which  George  the  Third  had 
been  enabled  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  A  thorongh  reform 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing 
this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill  founded  on  his  father's  plans 
for  that  purpose  But  the  Whigs  could  not  i-esolve  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  property  and  iiifinence  which  such  a  reform  would  involve. 
Pitt's  bill  was  thrown  out ;  and  in  its  stead  the  Ministryendear- 
ored  to  weaken  tho  means  of  coiTupt  influence  which  the  King  had 
BO  anscrupulously  used  by  disqualifying  persons  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  by  depriving  revenue 
officers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above  all  by  a 
bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment,  of  the  pension  list, 
and  of  the  secret-service  fund,  which  was  introduced  by  Burke 
These  measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they  are  memorable 
as  marking  the  date  when  the  direct  bribery  of  members  absolute- 
ly ceased.  They  were  absolutely  inoperative  in  rendering  the 
HoQsc  of  Commons  really  representative  of  or  responsible  to  the 
people  of  England.    But  the  jealousy  which  tho  mass  of  the  Whigs 
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^Qtertaioed  for  the  Chstliam  section  and  its  plans  was  more  plain- 
ly ehown  on  tha  death  of  Xjord  Rockingham  in  July.  Shelbiirne 
was  no  Booaer  called  to  the  head  of  the  Miniatry  than  Fox  with 
his  immediate  followers  resigned.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  accept- 
ed office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcqu^i*. 

The  Shelbume  Ministry  only  lasted  long  enough  to  conchide 
the  Peace  of  Paris;  lor  iu  the  opening  of  1783  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  most  iinscrnpiilous  coalition  known  in  onr  history — that  of 
the  Whig  followers  of  Fox  with  the  Tories  who  still  clung  to  Lord 
North.  Secure  in  their  Parliamentary  majority,  and  heedless  of 
the  power  of  publio  opinion  without  ^e  walla  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  the  new  Ministers  entered  bo'dly  on  a  greater  task  than 
had  as  yet  taxed  the  coustruotive  geixiue  of  English  statesmen. 
To  leave  si)Gh«  dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in  In- 
dia to  the  control  of  a  mere  company  of  tradera  was  clearly  im- 
I>ossiblej  and  Fox  proposed  to  transfer  the  political  government 
from  the  Directors  of  tne  Company  to  a  board  of  seven  Commis- 
Bioners.  The  appointment  of  the  seven  was  vested  in  the  first  in- 
stance  iu  Parliament,  and  afterward  in  the  Crown;  their  office 
was  to  be  held  for  five  years,  but  they  were  removable  on  addi-ess 
from  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  at  once  met 
with  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  scheme  was  an  injudicious  one ; 
£>r  the  new  Commiseioners  would  have  been  destitute  of  that  prac- 

•  tical  knowledge  of  India  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  while 
the  want  of  any  immediate  link  between  them  and  the  actual  Min- 
istry of  the  Crown  would  have  prevented  Parliament  from  exer- 
cising a  real  control  over  their  acts.  But  these  objections  to  the 
India  Bill  were  hardly  heard  in  the  popular  outcry  against  it.  The 
merchant  class  was  galled  by  the  blow  leveled  at  the  gi'eatest  mer- 
chant body  in  the  realm;  corporations  trembled  at  the  canceling 
of  a  charter;  the  King  viewed  the  measure  aa  a  mere  means  of 
transferring  the  patronage  of  India  to  the  Whiga  With  the  na- 
tion at  large  the  real  fault  of  the  bill  lay  in  the  character  of  the 
Ministry  which  proposed  it  The  Whigs  had  a  second  time  re- 
jected Pitt's  proposal  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  but  their  coali- 
tion with  North  showed  that  iu  an  unreformed  Parliament  the 
force  of  publio  opinion  was  unable  to  check  the  most  shameless 
efforts  ot  political  faction.  The  power  of  the  Crown  had  been 
diminished  by  the  reforms  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  the  profit,  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  borongh-mongera  who  usurped  its  repre- 
sentation. To  give  the  rule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  was  to  give  a  new  and  immense  pow- 
er to  a  body  which  misused  in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed. It  was  the  sense  of  this  popular  feeling  which  encouraged 
the  King  to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  defeat  the  meaaura  in 
the  Lords,  and  on  its  defeat  to  order  his  Ministers  to  deliver  up 
the  seals.  In  December,  1TS3,  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Tieasury ;  but  his  position  would  at  once  hare  been  nnten- 
able  had  the  country  gone  with  its  nominal  representatives.  He 
was  defeated  again  and  again  by  lai^e  majorities  in  the  Commons; 
but  the  majorities  dwindled  as  a  shower  of  addresses  from  everj 
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^anrter,  from  the  Tory  TJniverBity  of  Oxford  as  from  the  Whig 
'orporation  of  London,  proved  that  public  opinion  went  with  the 
MimBter  and  not  with  the  llousp.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  this 
which  Jnstified  Pitt  in  the  firmness  with  which,  in  the  teeth  of  ad- 
dresses for  his  removal  from  office,  he  delayed  the  dissolation  of 
Parliament  for  five  montlis,  -and  gained  time  for  that  ripening  of 
opinion  on  which  he  counted  for  success.  When  the  elections  of 
1784  came  the  struggle  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  public  feel- 
ing had  become  strong  enough  for  the  moment  to  break  through 
the  corrupt  inflnences  which  generally  made  representation  a  farce. 
Every  great  constituency  returned  supporters  to  Pitt;  of  the  ma- 
jority which  had  defeated  him  in  the  Commons  a  hnndred  and 
sixty  members  were  nnseated  ;  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  Whig 
^  \  flirty  was  saved  bv  its  command  of  nomination  botoughs. 

'""o*'*^]  India  owes  to  l^itt's  triumph  a  form  of  government  which  re- 
hmUdk*/  roained  unchanged  to  our  own  day.  The  Indi^^Bijl  which  he  in- 
Vrodnced  in  1784  preserved  in  appearance  (K^^htical  and  com- 
mercial powers  of  the  Directors,  while  cstabtiaiiing  a  Board  of 
Control,  formed  from  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  ap 
proral  or  annulling  of  their  acts.  Practically,  however,  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  absorbed  oy  a  secret  committee 
of  three  elected  members  of  that  body,  to  whom  all  the  more  im- 
portant administrative  functions  had  been  reserved  by  the  bill, 
while  those  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  virtually  exei-cised  by 
its  President.  Aa  the  President  was  in  effect  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Indian  Department,  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  each  Ministry,  responsible  like  his  fellow-members  for  his 
action  to  Parliament,  the  administration  of  India  was  thus  mnde 
a  part  of  the  general  nystem  of  the  English  government ;  while 
the  secret  committee  supplied  the  practical  experience  of  Indian 
afiairs  in  which  the  Minister  might  be  deficient  But  a  far  more 
important  change  than  any  which  could  be  wrought  by  legislative 
measures  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  attitude  of  England  itself 
toward  its  great  dependency.  The  discussions  over  the  rival  India 
Bills  created  a  sense  of  national  responsibility  for  its  good  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  general  resolve  thnt  the  security  against  in- 
justice and  misrule  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Englishman 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Hindoo;  and  this  resolve  ex- 
pressed itself  in  1786  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Hastings 
returned  from  India  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  hope  of  re- 
wards as  great  as  those  of  Clive.     He  had  saved  all  that  Clive  had 

ained.     He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East. 

[e  had  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the  foresight, 
courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  real  mlers  of  men.  Bnt 
the  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule  could  not  hide  its  terrible  ruth- 
lessness.  To  glnt  the  ceaseless  demands  of  the  Company  at  home, 
to  support  his  wars,  to  feed  his  diplomacy,  he  had  needed  money ; 
and  he  took  It  wherever  he  could  find  iL  He  sold  for  a  vast  sum 
the  services  of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Rohil- 
las.  He  wrung  half  a  million  by  oppression  from  the  Bajali  of 
Benares.    He  extorted  by  torture  and  starvation  more  than  a  mill- 
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ion  from  the  Pr'mcessea  of  Oude.  Nor  was  tliift  all.  He  had  re- 
tained liis  hold  upon  power  by  measures  hardly  losa  auBCriipulous. 
At  tlie  openiog  of  his  career,  when  be  was  looked  upon  as  helpless 
before  his  enemies  io  the  Council,  he  had  shown  his  power  by  using 
the  forms  of  English  law  to  bring  Nuncomar,  a  native  who  chose 
the  party  opposed  to  him,  to  death  as  a  forger.  When  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  hrst  Cbief-Jusli<.-e  of  Bengal,  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
plans,  he  bribed  him  into  acquiescence  by  creating  a  fictitious  and 
well-paid  oftice  in  his  isvor.  It  was  true  that  the  hands  of  the 
Uovemor-Genei-al  were  clean,  and  that  lie  hod  sought  for  power 
IVoni  no  selfish  motive,  but  from  a  well-grounded  coaviction  that 
liis  possession  of  power  was  necessuri)'  for  the  preservation  of  India 
to  the  British  Crown.  But  even  Pitt  shrank  from  justifying  his 
acts  whea  Bnrke,  in  words  of  passionate  eloquence,  moved  his  im- 
peachment. The  great  trial  lin^ei-ed  on  for  years,  and  in  the  long 
run  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal.  But  the  end  at  which  the 
impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The  crimes  which  Bul- 
lied the  glory  of  Hastings  have  never  been  repeated  by  the  worst 
of  his  Buccessoi's.  From  that  day  to  this  the  peasant  of  Bengal 
of  Mysore  has  enjoyed  the  same  rights  of  justice  and  good  govei 
ment  as  are  claimed  by  Englishmen. 

The  refusal,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the  Kiuii,  to  shelter  Has- 
tings when  he  had  once  convinced  himself  that  Hastings  was  un- 
just, marked  the  character  of  William  Pitt.  At  tho  moment  when 
the  new  Parliament  came  together  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Coo- 
lition,  the  Minister  of  twenty-five  seemed  master  of  England  as  no 
Minister  had  been  before.  Even  the  King  yielded  to  bis  sway, 
partly  through  gratitude  for  the  triumph  he  had  won  for  him  over 
the  Whigs,  partly  from  a  sense  pf  the  madness  which  was  soon  to 
strike  him  down.  The  Whigs  were  broken,  unpopular,  and  with- 
out a  policy.  The  Tories  clung  to  the  Minister  who  had  "  saved 
tho  King."  All  that  the  trading  classes  bad  loved  in  Chatham — 
his  nobleness  of  temper,  his  consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism, 
his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  within  the  Par- 
liament House — they  saw  in  William  Pitt.  He  had  little  indeed  of 
the  poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his  quick 
perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reach- 
ing conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook  into  the  futui-e  of 
the  world.  Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hollow 
beside  the  broken  phrases  which  still  make  his  father's  cloquen< 
a  living  thing  to  Englishmen.  Un  the  other  hand  he  possessE 
some  qualities  in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  wanting.  His  tem- 
per, though  naturally  aivlent  and  sensitive,  had  been  schooled  i 
»  proud  self-command.  His  simplicity  and  good  taste  freed  him 
from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extravagance.  Diffuse  and  com- 
monplace as  his  speeches  seem,  they  were  adapted  as  much  by  their 
very  qualities  of  diffuseness  and  commonplace,  as  by  their  lucidity 
and  good-sense,  to  tho  intelligence  of  the  middle  classeB  whom  Pitt 
felt  to  be  his  real  aadience.  I-n  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense 
industry,  his  dispatch  of  business,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge 
of  finaijce,  he  recalled  Sir  Robert  Walpole  j  but  he  had  virtues 
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which  Walpole  never  possessed,  and  he  was  free  from  Walpole's 
worst  defects.  He  was  careleea  of  personal  gain.  He  was  too 
proud  to  ruEe  hj  corruption.  His  \oftj  self-esteeni  letl  no  room 
ibr  any  jealaasy  of  subordinates.  He  was  genei-ous  in  bis  ajiproci- 
*i??'  /  "tion  of  youthful  raeritB ;  and  the  "  boys  "  he  gathered  around  him, 
**  such  as  Guuiing  nnd  Lordjy el  1  eal c y ,  rewarded  ]ua  generosity  by 
a  devotion  which  death  left  untonehed.  With  Wnlpole's  cynical 
inaction  Pitt  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  His  policy  from  the 
lii'st  was  one  of  active  reform,  and  lie  faced  every  one  of  the  prob- 
lems— financial,  constitutional,  religious — from  which  Walpole  hnd 
shrunk.  Above  all,  he  had  none  of  Walpolc's  scorn  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  noblest  feature  in  his  mind  was  its  wide  hnmanity. 
His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  his  father's  love, 
but  of  the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English  prejudice 
which  had  been  at  once  bis  father's  weakness  and  strength  he  had 
not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's 
jealousy  of  France,  and  his  faith  that  she  was  the  natural  foe  of 
England,  Pitt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation  can  bo 
unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish."  The 
temper  of  the  time  and  the  larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man, 
which  especially  marks  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  tnniing-point 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  was  every  where  bringing  to  the 
front  a  new  order  of  statesmen,  such  as  Turgot  and  Joseph  tlio 
Second,  whose  characteristics  were  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  belief 
that  as  the  happiness  of  the  individual  can  only  bo  secured  fay  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  so  the 
welfare  of  individual  nations  can  only  be  secured  by  the  general 
welfare  of  the  world.  Of  these  Pitt  was  one.  But  he  rose  high 
above  the  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge  and  the  practical 
force  which  he  brought  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 

Pitt's  strength  lay  in  finance;  and  he  came  forward  nt  a  time 
when  the  growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of  finance 
essential  to  a  great  Minister.  The  progress  of  the  nation  itself 
was  wonderful.  Population  more  than  doubled  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  advance  of  wealth  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  population.  The  war  had  added  a  hundred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  but  the  burden  was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  Amer- 
ica only  increased  the  commerce  with  that  country.  Industry  be- 
gan that  great  career  which  was  to  make  England  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  cotton  trade, 
of  which  Manchester  was  the  pi-incipal  seat,  had  only  risen  from 
the  value  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
hand-loom  retained  the  primitive  shape  which  is  still  found  in  the 
hand-looms  of  India.  But  three  Bucceasive  inventions  in  ten  years 
— that  of  the  spinning-machine  in  1 768  by  the  bqxberArkwright,  of 
the  spinning-jenny  in  1764  by  the  weaver  Hargreaves,  of  the  mule 
by  the  weaver  Cfomplpn  in  1776 — turned  Lancashire  into  a  hive 
of  industry.  At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  the  whole  linen 
trade  of  Scotland  was  of  less  value  than  the  cloth  trade  of  York- 
shire. Before  the  close  of  his  reign  Glasgow  was  fast  rising  into 
one  of  the  trading  capitals  of  the  world.     The  potteries  which 
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Wedgwood  established  in  IiB3,  and  in  which  he  availed  himself 
flfthe  geniuit  of  Klaxman,  booh  eclipsed  thoae  of  Holland  or  Fraoce. 
Before  tweiiiy  y^nra  had  passed  more  than  twenty  thousand  pot- 
ters were  etupluyed  in  Staffordshire  aloae.  This  rapid  growth  of 
inanufactnreB  bronght  about  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
means  of  communicatLon  throughout  the  coitnti-y.  Up  to  this  time 
these  had  been  of  tiie  rudest  sort.  The  roads  were  for  the  most 
part  BO  wretched  that  all  choap  or  rapid  transit  was  impossible ; 
itnd  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  were  carried  to  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  on  pack-horses.  One  of  the  great  works  of  this  period  was 
tho  covering  of  England  with  a  vast  network  of  splendid  highways. 
But  roads  alone  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  tne  new  commerce. 
TheengineeringgeninsofBrindiey  joined  Manchester  with  its  port 
of  Liverpool  in  1761  by  a  canal  wbich  crossed  the  Irweli  on  a  loftv 
aqnednct ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  soon  led  to  the  uni- 
versal introduction  of  water-carriage.  Canals  linked  the  Trent  with 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames  with  the  Trent,  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde. 
The  cbeapnosB  of  the  new  mode  of  transit,  as  well  as  the  great  ad- 
vance in  engineering  science,  brought  about  a  development  of  En- 
glish collieries,  which  soon  gave  coal  a  great  place  among  our  ex- 
ports. Its  value  as  a  means  of  producing  mechanical  force  was 
revealed  in  the  discovery  by  which  Watt  m  1765  transformed  the 
steam-engine  from  a  mere  toy  into  the~SrMt  wonderful  instrument 
which  human  industry  has  ever  had  at  its  command.  The  same 
energy  was  seen  in  the  agricultural  change  which  passed  gradnally 
over  the  country.  Between  the  first  and  the  last  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  fourth  part  of  England  was  reclaimed  from  waste 
aod  bronght  under  tillage.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  was  believed  to  consist  of  moorland  and  forest 
and  fen ;  and  vast  commons  and  wastes  covered  the  greater  port 
of  England  north  of  the  Humber.  But  the  numerous  inclosure 
bills  which  began  with  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  aSd  espe- 
cially  marked  that  of  his  successor,  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  Ten  thonsand  square  miles  of  untilled  land  have  been 
added  under  their  o{>eration  to  the  area  of  cultivation ;  while  in 
the  tilled  land  itself  the  production  had  been  more  than  doubled 
by  the  advance  of  agriculture  which  be^an  with  the  travels  and 
treatises  of  Acthur  Young,  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  large 
farms  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  the  development  of  scientific 
tillage  in  the  valleys  of  Lothian. 

It  books  are  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations^  must 
rank  among  the  greatest  ofbooks.  Its  aiittoT  i^s  Adam  Smith, 
an  Oxford  scholar  and  a  professor  at  Glasgow.  Labor,  he  con- 
tended, was  the  one  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of 
labor,  by  suficring  the  worker  to  parsne  his  own  interest  in  his 
own  way,  that  tho  public  wealth  wonld  best  be  promoted.  Any 
attempt  to  force  labor  into  artificial  ch.innels,  to  shape  by  laws 
the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special  branches  of  industry 
in  particular  countries,  or  to  fix  the  character  of  the  intercourse 
I>atwcen  one  country  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
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worker  or  the  merchant,  but  actually  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  b 
State.  The  book  was  published  in  1776,  in  the  opening  of  the 
American  War,  and  etuaied  by  Pitt  during  his  career  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge.  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith 
for  his  master.  Ho  nad  liardly  become  Minister  before  he  took 
the  principles  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  policy.     The  ten  earlier  years  of  his  rnle  marked  a  new  point 


of  departure  in  English  statesmanship.  Pitt  was  the  first. li^ngli^ 
Minister  who  jrealiy .grasped  the  part  wiTich  industrj  was  to  play 
in  promo  tine  the  we  llftT?  of  the  world.  He  was  not  only  a  Peace 
SRilister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  been,  but  a  Btatesman 
who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay  in  the  freedom  and 
widening  of  commercial  intercourse  between  nations;  that  pnblio 
economy  not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens,  biit  left  additional 
capital  in  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance  night  be  turned 
from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  powerful  engine  of 
political  and  social  improvement. 

That  little  was  done  by  Pitt  himself  to  carry  thene  prin^Mplea 
into  eifect  was  partly  owing  to  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prein- 
dice  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  still  more  to  l4ie  endden 
break  of  his  plana  through  the  French  Revolution.  His  power 
rested  above  all  on  the  trading  classes,  and  these  were  still  per- 
suaded that  wealth  meant  gold  aud  silver,  and  that  commerce  was 
best  furthered  by  jealous  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patience 
and  dexterity  that  the  mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who 
backed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  bivught  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  changes  he  proposed.  How  small  his  power  was  when 
it  struggled  with  the  prejudices  around  him  was  seen  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fii'st  great  measure  he  brought  forward.  The  qnestion 
of  Parliamentary  reform  had  been  mooted,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  American  War.  Chatham  bad  advocated  an  increase  of  county 
members,  who  were  then  the  most  independent  part  of  the  I^ower 
House.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  talked  of  universal  suffrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments.  Wilkes  anticipated 
the  Reform  Bill  of  a  later  time  by  proposing  to  disfranchise  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give  members  in  their  stead  to  the  counties 
and  to  the  more  popular  and  wealthy  towns.  William  Pitt  had 
made  the  question  his  own  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  re- 
form on  his  first  entry  into  the  House,  and  one  of  his  first  meas- 
ures as  Minister  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  1785  which,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  dis- 
franchised thirty-six  at  once,  and  transferred  their  members  to 
connties.  He  brought  the  King  to  abstain  from  opposition,  and 
strove  to  buy  off  the  borough-mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten 
boroughs  wei*c  called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for  the  seats 
they  lost  at  their  market  value.  But  the  bulk  of  hJs  own  partv 
joined  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  in  a  steady  resistance  to  the  bill. 
The  more  glaring  abuses,  indeed,  within  Parliament  itself — the 
abuses  which  stirrad  Chatham  and  Wilkes  to  action — had  in  great 

Eort  disappeared.    The  bribery  of  members  had  ceased.    Burke's 
'ill  of  Economical  Reform  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  influence 
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which  the  King  exGrcised  by  Buppreesia^  a  host  of  usclesa  office!>, 
bouaehold  appointments,  judicial  and  diptomatio  charges,  which 
were  maintained  fur  the  purpose  of  corruption.  Above  all,  the 
recent  triumph  of  public  opinion  had  done  much  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  any  real  danger  from  the  opposition  which  Parliament 
had  shown  till  uow  to  the  voice  of  the  nation.  "  Terribly  disap- 
pointed and  beat,"  as  Wilbei-force  tells  us  Pitt  was  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  measure,  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  people 
waa  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and,  though  his  opinion  remained 
unaltered,  he  never  brought  it  forward  again. 

Tlie  failure  of  hia  constitutional  reform  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  triumphs  of  his  finance.  When  he  entered  office  pub- 
lio  credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doubled  by 
the  American  War,  yet  lai^e  sums  still  i-emained  unfunded,  while 
the  revenue  was  reduced  by  n  vast  system  of  smuggling  which 
tnrned  every  coast-town  into  a  nest  of  robbers.  The  duiiciency 
itas  met  for  the  moment  by  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was 
ihus  gained  served  to  change  the  whole  face  of  public  affaii'S,  The 
first  of  Pitt's  financial  meaBurea— bis  revival  ot  the  plan  for  grad- 
ually paying  off  the  debt  by  a  einklDg  fund,  which  Walpole  had 
thrown  aside — was  undoubtedly  an  error ;  but  it  had  a  happv  ef- 
tect  in  restoring  public  confidence.  He  met  the  smuggler  by  a 
reduction  of  custom-duties  which  made  his  trade  unprofitable.  He 
revived  Walpole's  plan  of  an  Excise,  Meanwhile  tbe  pubUo  ex- 
penses were  reduced,  and  commission  after  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  introduce  economy  into  every  department  of  the  pun- 
lio  service.  The  rapid  development  of  the  national  industry  wnich 
we  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the  success  of  these  meas- 
ures. Credit  was  restored.  The  smuggling  trade  was  greatly 
reduced.  In  two  years  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  million ;  and, 
though  duty  after  duty  was  removed,  the  i-evcnue  rose  steadily 
with  every  remission  of  taxation.  Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing 
the  political  value  of  the  new  finance.  France  was  looked  upon 
as  England's  natural  enemy.  Ireland,  then  as  now,  was  England's 
difficulty.  The  tyrannous  misgovernment  under  which  she  had 
groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Eejne  was  producing  its  nat- 
aral  fruit ;  the  miserable  land  was  tomVith  political  faction,  re- 
ligious feuds,  and  peasant  conspiracies;  and  so  threatening  had 
the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  party  which  ruled  it  become  daring 
tiie  American  War  that  th^y  had  forced  the  En^ish  Parliament  to 
relinquish  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Pitt  saw 
that  much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of  Ireland  sprang 
from  its  poverty.  The  population  had  grown  rapidly,  while  cult- 
ure remained  stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of  this 
poverty  much  was  the  direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a 
grazing  country,  but  to  protect  the  intei-ests  of  English  graziers 
the  import  of  its  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden.  To  protect 
the  interests  of  English  clothiers  and  weavers,  its  manufactures 
were  loaded  with  duties.  To  redress  this  wrong  was  the  first 
financial  efifoit  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he  introduced  in  1785  did 
fiway  with  every  obstacle  to  freedom  of  trade  between  Englaad 
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and  Irel&Dd.     It  was  a  meosare  which,  aa  he  held,  would  "draw 
what  ramained  of  the  shattered  empire  together,"  and  repair  in 

fiai't  the  loss  of  Araeiica  by  creatiug  a  loyat  and  prosperous  Ire- 
and;  and  though  he  straggled  almost  alone  in  face  of  a  fierce  op- 
position from  the  Wfaigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants,  he  drsg- 
fed  it  through  the  English  Parliament  only  to  see  it  fiung  aside 
y  the  Fixilestant  faction  under  Gi'attau  which  then  rated  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  But  the  defeat  only  spurred  him  to  n 
gi-ealer  effort  elsewhere;  and  hia  treaty  of  oommerce  with  France 
in  1787  enabled  the  subjects  of  both  countries  to  reside  and  travel 
in  either  without  license  or  passport,  did  awa^  with  all  pi-ohibi- 
tion  of  trade  on  either  side,  and  reduced  every  import  duty.  But 
the  spirit  of  humanity  wliich  breathed  through  these  measarea  of 
commercial  freedom  soon  took  a  larger  scope.  The  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  was  rousing  England  to  a  more  vivid  sympathy  with 
the  Hindoo;  and  in  the  year  which  followed  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  with  France  the  new  philanthropy  allied  itself  with  the  re- 
ligious spirit  created  by  the  Wesleya  in  an  attack  on  the  slave- 
trade.  At  the  Peocej^fUtrecht  the  privilege  of  carrying  negroes 
from  the  coast  of  Africa^lO  eell  them  as  laborers  in  the  American 
colonies  and  the  West  Indian  islands  had  been  counted  among  the 

fains  which  England  i-eaped  from  tlie  war  with  Lewis;  but  the 
orrors  and  iniquity  of  the  trade,  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the 
native  tribes  which  it  brought  about,  and  above  alt  the  oppression 
of  the  negro  himself,  were  now  felt  widely  and  deeply.  "  Afler  a 
conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood, 
just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Eeston,"  Pitt  en- 
conraged  his  friend,  WillittBLJWilberforcc,  whose  position  aa  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Evangelical  party  gave  weight 
to  his  advocacy  of  such  a  canse,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave'trade.  In  spite  of  Pitt's  ardent  support,  the  bill  of 
1788  fell  before  the  opposition  of  the  Liverpool  slave- me  rob  ants 
and  the  general  indifference  of  the  Hoose.  But  the  gi-cat  move- 
ment of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  now  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  into  a  revolution  which  was  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

The  Puritan  resistance  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  had  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  checking,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religions  and  political  despotism. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  IGB8  freedom  pf  conscience  and  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  govern  itself  throngh  its  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  practically  established.  Social  equality  had  begun 
long  before.  iLvery  man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  sub- 
ject to  and  protected  by  the  same  law.  The  English  aristocracy, 
thongh  exercising  a  powerful  inflnence  on  government,  were  pos- 
BBBBed  of  few  social  privileges,  and  prevented  from  forming  a  sep- 
arate class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  and  social  tradition  which 
counted  all  nave  the  eldest  eon  of  a  noble  house  as  oommoners. 
No  impassable  line  part«d  the  gentry  from  the  commercial  claasea, 
and  these  again  possessed  no  privileges  which  conld  part  them 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.     After  a  short  struggle. 
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public  opinion,  the  eeneral  sense  of  educated  Sni^IishmeD,  had  es^ 
tablisbed  itself'  as  the  dominant  element  in  English  government. 
But  in  all  the  other  great  states  of  Enrope  the  wars  of  religion 
had  lefl  only  the  name  of  freedom.  Government  tended  to  a 
pare  despotism.  Frivilege  was  supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
society.  Society  itself  rested  on  a  riftid  division  of  classes  from 
one  another,  which  refused  to  the  people  at  large  any  equal  rights 
of  jnstice  or  of  industry.  We  have  already  seen  how  alien  ain;h 
.1  conception  of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas  which  the  wide 
<liffusion  of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe;  and  in  almost  every  country  some  en- 
lightened rulers  endeavoi-ed  by  administrntive  reforms  in  some 
sort  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  felt  aronnd  them. 
The  attempts  of  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia 
and  Joseph  the  Second  in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands  were  ri- 
valed by  the  efforts  of  statesmen  such  as  Turgot  in  France.  It 
■was  in  France,  indeed,  that  the  contrast  betwceiTthe  actual  state 
of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  public  light  was  felt  roost  keenly. 
Xowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been  more  complete.  The 
aristocracy  had  been  rubbed  of  all  share  in  public  affairs ;  it  en- 
joyed social  privileges  and  exemption  from  any  cootnbntion  to 
the  public  bnrdens,witiiout  that  sense  of  public  duty  which  a  gov- 
erning class  to  some  degree  always  possesses.  Guilds  and  monop- 
olies at  once  fettered  the  industrj  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant, 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  workmg  classeg,  oe  the  value  attached 
to  noble  blood  cut  both  off  from  the  aristocracy. 

If  its  political  position,  indeed,  were  compared  with  that  of  most 
of  the  countries  around  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  government  was 
less  oppressive  and  more  influenced  by  public  opinion,  its  general 
wealth  was  larger  and  more  evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  greater  security  for  publio  order.  Poor 
as  its  peasantry  seemed  to  English  eyes,  they  were  far  above  the 
peasants  of  Germany  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the  quickest 
audmost  intelligent  in  Europe.  Opinion  under  Lewis  the  Fitleenth 
was  practically  free,  though  powerless  to  influence  the  government 
of  the  country  ;  and  a  literary  class  had  sprung  up  which  devoted 
itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  to  popnlaiizing  the 
ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which  it  learned  from  English 
writers,  and  in  the  case  of  M0Qle»qniea  and  Voltaire  fi-om  personal 
contact  with  English  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time — its 
love  of  mankind,  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  its  hatred  of  op- 

Creasion,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor,  its  longing  after  a 
igber  and  nobler  standard  of  life  and  action — were  expressed  by  a 
crowd  of  writers,  and  above  ail  by  Rousseau,  with  a  fire  and  elo- 
quence which  carried  them  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  Every 
where  the  new  force  of  intelligence  jostled  roughly  with  the  social 
forms  with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact.  The  philosopher  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  The  peasant  grumbled  at 
the  lord's  right  to  judge  him  in  his  eonrts,  and  to  exact  feudal  serv- 
ices from  him.  Ilie  merchant  was  galled  by  the  trading  restric- 
tions and  the  heavy  taxation.    The  country  gentry  rebelled  against 
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tlieir  exclnsion  from  public  life  and  from  the  governmeat  of  the 
coantry.  Its  powerVessness  to  bring  aboat  any  change  at  home 
tamed  all  the  new  energy  into  sympathy  with  a  straggle  aeaioEt 
tyranny  abroad.  Public  opinion  forced  France  to  ally  itselt  with 
America  in  ita  contest  for  liberty,  and.l!>ench  volnDteerv  under 
_  th^JMoMyin  flu  Ijnfayette  joined  Washtiigton'r~Sfinyr--fiiirwhile 
thewS'Bprpad  more  wildly  throughout  the  nation  the  craving  for 
freedom,  it  brought  on  the  government  financial  embarrassmcut 
from  which  it  could  only  free  iteelf  by  an  appeal  to  the  country 
at  lai^e.  Lcwla  the  Sixteenth  resolved  to  summon  the  States- 
G^ueoil,  which  had  not  met  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  nobles  to  waive  their  immunity  from  taxation.  His 
resolve  at  once  stirred  into  vigorous  life  everv  impulse  and  desire 
which  had  been  seething  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the 
States-Genernl  no  sooner  met  at  Versailles  in  May,  1789,  than  the 
fabric  of  despotism  and  privilege  began  to  crumble.  A  rising  in 
Paris  destroyed  the  Bastiie,  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress  was 
taken  for  the  sign  of  a  new  era  of  conatitutionsl  freedom  for  France 
and  for  Europe.  Every  where  men  thrilled  with  a  strange  joy  at 
the  tidings  of  its  fall.  "How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world,"  Fox  cried  with  a  burst  of  enthnsiafim, 
"and  how  mnch  the  best  I" 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  Fmnce  to  sentiments  of  liberty 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  England  with  characteristic  cool- 
Bess,  but  with  no  distrust.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  an  attack  of  madness  which  visited  the  King  in 
I7B8,  and  by  the  claim  of  a  right  to  the  Regency  which  was  at 
once  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party;  and  Fox,  who  was  traveling  in  Italy,  hurried 
home  to  sapport  his  claim,  in  full  belief  that  the  Prince's  Regency 
would  be  followed  by  his  own  return  to  power.  Pitt  siiccerafully 
resisted  it  on  the  constitntional  ground  that  in  such  a  case  the 
right  to  choose  a  temporary  regent,  nnder  what  limitations  it 
would,  lay  with  Parliament;  and  a  bill  which  conferred  the  Re- 
gency on  the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  already 
pasfing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery  of  the  King  put  an  end  to 
the  long  dispute.  Abrood,  too,  Pitt's  difficulties  were  increasing. 
iRussia  nad  risen  into  greatness  under  Catharine  the  Second:  and 
jL'ailinvme bod rcfoTyedlrDintHc first  ""  t'"f  ni?"'""^H""tiff«larid. 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
Russian  throne  at  Constantinople.  In  her  fii-st  aim  she  was  baffled 
for  the  moment  by  Frederick  the  Great.  She  had  already  made 
herself  virtually  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  armies  oc- 
cupied the  kingdom,  and  she  had  seated  a  nominee  of  her  own  on 
its  throne,  when  Frederick,  in  union  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  forced  her  to  admit  Germany  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  If 
the  first  Polish  partition  of  1773  brought  the  Russian  frontier 
westward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Uwina  and  the  Dnieper,  it 
gave  Galicia  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  West  Prussia  to  Frederick 
himself.  Foiled  in  her  first  aim,  she  waited  for  the  realieation  of 
her  second  till  the  alliance  between  the  two  German  powers  was 
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at  no  end  throngh  the  resistance  of  Prnssia  to  Joseph's  sohemcs 
I'or  the  annesation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  death  of  Frederick  removed 
her  most  watchful  foe.  Then,  in  1788,  Joseph  and  the  Empress 
joined  hands  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia 
vas  still  watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  iu  1773 
by  tronbles  with  America.  The  friendship  established  by  Chat- 
liani  between  tlie  two  conntrics,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
Bute's  treachery,  and  all  but  destroyed  during  the  Norlliern  League 
of  Neutral  Powers,  had  been  restored  by  Pitt  thi-ougfeTTmco^Optr- 
ation  with  Frederick's  successor  in  the  reUoi-ation  of  the  Dutch 
Mad tholde rate.  Its  political  weight  was  now  seen  in  the  alliance 
of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  in  1789  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  A  great  European  struggle  seemed  at  hand ; 
and  in  such  a  straggle  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  France  was  of 
the  highest  importance.  But  with  the  treaty  the  danger  passed 
away.  In  the  spring  of  1780  Joseph  died  broken-hearted  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans  and  the  rei-oit  of  the  Netherlands  against  his 
innovations;  and  Anstria  practically  withdrew  from  the  war  with 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  in  France  things  moved  fast.  By  breaking  down 
the  division  between  its  separate  orders  the  States-General  be- 
came a  Kational  Assembly,  And  abolishedjhe  privileges.^  the 
]trovincial  Fru'liaments^tirthe  nobles,  and  the  Chini^^  In  October 
the  mob  of  Paris  marched  on  Versailles,  and  forced  both  King  and 
Assembly  to  return  with  them  to  the  capital ;  and  a  Constitution, 
hastily  put  together,  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  in  the 
stead  of  his  old  despotic  ]}ower.  To  Pitt,  the  tumult  and  disorder 
with  which  these  great  changes  were  wrought  seemed  transient 
matters.  In  January,  1790,  he  still  believed  that  "the  present 
convulsions  in  France  must  sooner  or  later  culminate  in  geoeral 
harmonv  and  regular  order,"  and  that  when  her  own  freedom  was 
established, "  Fraiice  would  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

giwers  of  Eui-ope."  But  the  coolness  and  good-will  with  which 
itt  looked  on  the  Revolution  was  far  from  being  universal  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  cautious  good-sense  of  the  bulk  of  English- 
men, their  love  of  order  and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes 
and  for  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
were  fast  rousing  throughout  the  country  a  dislike  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  changes  which  were  hurrying  on  across  the  Channel,  That 
the  dislike  passed  slowly  into  fear  and  hatred  was  due  above  all  to 
the  impassioned  eflTorts  of  Ed  m u ndj u rke.  Forty  years  before, 
Burke  had  come  to  London  a§  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish  advent- 
urer. The  learning  which  made  him  at  once  the  friend  of  John- 
son and  Reynolds,  and  the  imaginative  power  which  enabled  him 
to  give  his  learning  a  living  shape,  promised  him  a  philosophical 
and  literary  career;  hut  instinct  drew  Bnrke  to  politics;  he  be- 
came secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  1765  entered  Parlia- 
ment under  his  patronage.  His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Acts  and 
the  American  War  soon  lifted  him  into  fame.  The  heavy  Quaker- 
like figure,  the  little  wig,  the  round  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll 
of  paper  which  loaded  Burke's  pocket,  gave  little  promise  of  a 
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great  orator  and  less  of  the  characteristics  of  his  oraiory — its  pas- 
sionate ardor,  its  poetic  fanoy,  its  amazing  prodigality  of  resonrces ; 
the  dazzling  succession  in  which  irony,  pathos,  invective,  tender- 
ness, the  most  brilliant  word-pictures,  the  coolest  argument  fol- 
lowed each  other.  It  was  an  eloquence  indeed  of  a  wholly  new 
order  in  English  experience.  Walpole's  clearnes8_D£  statement, 
Cbatham|sjtppeals.t£>  emotion, were  exchanged  for  the  impassioned 
expression  of  a  dJaiiJiClLjiIinQ3QidiS_of  politics.  "I  have  learned 
more  from  him  than  from  all  the  boots  I  ever  read,"  Fox  exclaim- 
ed with  a  burst  of  generous  admiration.  The  philosophical  cast 
of  Burke's  reasoning  was  unaccompanied  by  any  philosophical 
coldness  of  tone  or  phrase.  The  gronndwork,  indeed,  of  his  nature 
was  poetic  Hiw  iffp^i,  if  pmi^pivpil  If^y  thn  wiafm  tnnk  nhnpn  nnd 
color  from  the  splendor  and  fiie  of  his  iiDBgination.  A  nation  was 
to  him  a  great  living  society,  so  complex  in  its  relations,  and  wlioee 
institutions  were  so  interwoven  with  glorions  events  in  the  past, 
that  to  tonoh  it  rudely  was  a  sacrilege.  Its  constitution  was  no 
artificial  scheme  of  government,  but  an  exquisite  balance  of  social 
forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natural  outcpme  of  its  history  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  Revolution  oQ688iBurke  saw  the  fated  close 
of  a  great  era  of  national  progre&B~(Fhich  had  moved  on  *'  from 
precedent  to  precedent."  His  temper  was  in  this  way  conserva- 
tive, but  his  conservatism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  inaction,  bnt 
from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social  order,  and  from  an  imaginative 
reverence  for  all  that  existed.  Every  insititution  was  hallowed  to 
him  by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  discerned  its  relations  to 
tlie  past,  and  its  subtle  connection  with  the  social  fabric  around  it. 
To  touch  even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be  risking  the  ruin 
of  a  complex  structure  of  national  order  which  it  had  cost  centuries 
to  build  up.  "The  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said,"ha3 
something  so  delicate  about  it,  that  the  least  displacement  mar 
destroy  it."  "  It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter  even  to  touch 
so  complicated  a  machine."  Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of 
such  a  theory  was  to  be  found  in  its  inflnence  on  Burke's  practical 
dealing  with  politics.  It  left  him  hostile  to  all  movement  what- 
ever. He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the  helpless  inaction  of 
the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Kockingham,  an  honest 
man,  but  the  weakest  of  party  leaders.  Be  it  rove  to  check  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  bv  his  bill  for  civil  I'etrenchmcnt,  bnt  he 
took  the  lead  in  defeating  ail  plans  for  its  reform.  Though  he  was 
the  one  man  in  England  who  uniierstood  with  Pitt  the  value  of 
free  industry,  he  struugled  bitterly  against  the  young  Minister's 
proposals  to  give  freedom  to  Irish  tra^e,  and  against  his  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  His  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing 
with  a  gorgeous  poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  which  the 
Whi"s  had  mherited  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  The  very  intenH- 
ty  of  his  belief  in  the  natural  development  of  a  nation  seemed  to 
render  him  incapable  of  nnderstanding  that  any  good  could  come 
from  particular  laws  or  special  reforms. 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  what  way  a  temper  such  as  this  would  be 
stirred  by  the  changes  which  were  now  going  on  in  France.    The 
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fall  of  the  Bastile,  which  kindled  enthasinsm  in  Fox,  filled  Burke 
with  distrust.  "  Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty 
and  justice,"  be  wrote  a  few  weeks  latev,  "  neither  is  safe."  Tlie 
night  of  the  fourth  of  August,  when  the  privileges  of  every  class 
were  abolished,  filled  him  with  horror,  lie  saw,  and  rightly  saw, 
in  it  the  critical  moment  whioh  revealed  the  character  of  the  Rev- 
olation,  and  his  part  was  taken  at  once.  "  The  French,"  he  cried 
in  January,  wbilu  Pitt  was  fi)retelling  a  gioriona  future  for  the  new 
Coustitution — "  the  French  have  shown  themselves  the  ablest  arch- 
itects of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  a  sboit 
space  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the  ground  their  army,  their 
navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  man u fact ni-es,"  But 
in  Parliainent  he  stood  alone.  The  Whigs,  though  distrustfully, 
followed  Fox  in  his  applause  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tories,  yet 
more  distrustfully,  followed  Pitt ;  and  Pitt  warmly  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  Constitutional  Government  which  was  ruling 
France.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  Revolutionary  party  gave  a 
siffnal  proof  of  its  friendship  for  England.  Irritated  by  an  £n- 
»li3h  settlement  at  Nootka  Suund,  in  California,  Spain  appealed  to 
France  for  aid  in  accordance  with  the  Family  Compact ;  and  tlie 
French  Uintstry,with  the  Constitutional  party  at  its  back,  resolved 
on  a  war  as  the  best  means  of  checkiiiif  the  progress  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  restoring  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  Revolutionary 
party  naturally  opposed  this  design  j  after  a  bitter  straggle  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly, 
was  taken  from  the  King ;  and  all  danger  of  hostilities  passed 
away.  "The  French  Government,"  Pitt  asserted, " was  bent  on 
cultivating  the  most  unbounded  friendship  for  Great  Britain,"  and 
he  saw  no  reason  in  its  revolutionary  changes  why  Britain  should 
not  return  the  friendship  of  France.  He  saw  that  nothing  but 
the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  would  in  the  end  arrest 
the  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.  Hia  intervention  foiled  for  the 
moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland  of  Dantzio  and 
Thorn.  Bnt  though  Russia  was  still  pi-essing  Turkey  hard,  a 
Russian  war  was  so  unpopular  in  England  that  a  hostile  vote  in 
Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discontinue  his  armaments ;  and  a  fresh 
union  of  Anstria  and  Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  juncture  to 
bring  about  a  close  of  the  Turkish  struggle,  promised  also  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  independence  of  Poland. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the  two 
jConn tries,  Burke  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  impossible.  In 
'Parliament, as  we  have  seen, he  stood  alone.  He  had  long  ceased, 
in  tact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House  of  Commons.  The  elo- 
qneoce  which  had  vied  with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its 
mcmbei's.  The  length  of  his  speeches,  the  profound  and  philo- 
sophical character  of  hia  argument,  the  splendor  and  often  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  illustrations,  his  passionate  earnestness,  hia  want 
of  temper  and  discretion,  wearied  and  perplexed  the  squires  and 
merchants  abont  him.  Ue  was  known  at  lost  as  "the  dinner-bell 
of  the  House,"  so  rapidly  did  its  benches  thin  at  hia  rising.    For 
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ne  his  energies  found  scope  in  the  impeachment  of  H&«tingit ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to  the  justice  of  Ensland  hashed 
detraL'tion.  But  with  the  close  of  the  impeachment  his  repute  had 
a^in  fallen ;  and  the  approach  of  old  age — for  he  was  now  past 
sisty — seemed  to  coansel  retirement  from  an  assembly  where  ho 
stood  unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  and  disappointment  and 
loneliness  were  all  forgotten  as  Burke  saw  rising  across  the  Chan- 
nel the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  hated — a  Revolution  founded 
on  scorn  of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  ruin  the  whole  social 
fabric  which  the  past  had  reared;  the  ordered  structure  of  classes 
and  ranks  crumbling  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality;  a  State 
rudely  demolished  and  reconstituted ;  a  Church  and  a  nobility 
swept  away  in  a  night.  Against  the  enthnsiosm  of  what  he  right- 
ly saw  to  be  a  new  political  religion  he  resolved  to  rouse  the  eu- 
thnsinsm  of  the  old.  Ho  was  at  once  a  ^reat  orator  and  a  great 
writer ;  and  now  that  the  House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed 
to  the  country  by  his  pen.  The  "  Reflections  on  the  Fi-encn  Rev- 
olution," which  he  published  in  October,  1T90,  not  only  denounced 
the  ac'ts  of  rashness  and  violence  which  sullied  the  great  change 
that  France  had  wrought,  but  the  very  principles  from  which  ttie 
change  had  sprung.  Burke's  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  social 
order,  of  the  value  of  that  continuity  in  human  affairs  "  without 
which  men  would  become  like  files  in  a  summer,"  blinded  him  to 
all  but  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion,  and  the  yet  sillier  faith  in  mere 
novelty  which  disguised  a  i-eal  nobleness  of  aim  and  temper  even 
ill  the  most  ardent  of  the  Revolutionists.  He  wonid  see  no  abuses 
in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or  any  thing  but  the  ruin  of 
society  in  the  future.  He  preached  a  crusade  against  men  whom 
he  regarded  ns  the  foes  of  religion  and  civiliEation,  and  called  on 
the  ai'mies  of  Europe  to  put  down  a  Revolution  whoso  principles 
threatened  every  state  with  destruction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  snch  a  crusade  was  Pitt ;  and  one  of  the 
grandest  outbursts  of  the  "  Reflections  "  closed  with  a  bitter  taunt 
at  the  Minister.  "The  age  of  chivalry,"  Bnrke  ci-ied,  "is  gone; 
that  of  Bophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever."  But  neither  taunts 
nor  invective  moved  Pitt  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  when 
the  "Reflections"  appeared,  he  gave  a  fresh  assuntnce  to  France 
of  his  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  crusade  sgaiust  the 
Revolution.  "This  country,"  he  wrote,  "means  to  persevere  in 
the  neutrality  hitherto  scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  France ;  and  from  which  it  will  never  de- 
pait  unless  the  conduct  held  there  make  it  indispensable  as  an 
act  of  self-defense."  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  sharing  the  reac- 
tionary panic  which  was  spreading  around  him,  that  he  chose  tliis 
time  for  supporting  Fox  in  his  Libel  Act,  a  measure  which,  by 
transferring  the  decision  on  what  wafirbelons  in  any  publication 
from  the  judge  to  tlie  jury,  completed  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  himself  passed  in  1791  a  bill  which,  though  little  noticed 
amongthestormsofthe  time,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  achieve- 
ments.    He  boldly  put  a.iide  the  dread  which  had  been  roused  by 
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the  American  War  that  t)ie  giit  of  Belf-goTemment  to  onr  colonies 
would  serve  only  as  a  step  toward  their  secession  from  the  moth- 
er country,  and  established  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council  in 
the  two  Canadas.  "I  am  convinced,"  said  Fox,  who  gave  the 
measure  his  hearty  support,  "that  the  only  method  of  retaining 
distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  covern  them- 
selves;" and  the  policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  as  the  fore- 
sight of  the  other  have  been  justified  by  the  later  history  of  our 
dependencies.  Nor  had  Burke  better  success  with  his  own  party. 
yoi:  remained  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution,  and  answered  a 
fresh  attack  of  Burke  npon  it  with  more  than  usual  warmth.  A 
close  affection  had  bound  till  now  the  two  men  together;  but  the 
fanaticism  of  Burke  declared  it  at  nn  end.  "There  is  no  loss  of 
friendship,"  Fox  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  hurst  of  tears.  "  There 
is  1"  Burke  rejoined.  "  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our 
Iriendshlp  is  at  an  end."  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  Burke 
stood  nttei'ly  alone.  His  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,"  in  June,  1 791,  failed  to  detach  a  follower  from  Fox.  Pitt 
coldly  counseled  him  rather  to  praise  the  English  Constitution 
than  to  rail  at  the  French.  "I  have  made  many  enemies  and  few 
friends,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French  princes,  who  had  fled 
from  their  conntrv  and  were  gathering  in  arms  at  Coblentz, "by 
the  part  I  have  taken."  But  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  slowly 
drifting  to  his  side.  A  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  showed  that 
the  "Reflections"  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  Euglisbmcn. 
The  mood  of  England,  indeed,  at  this  moment  was  nnfavorablo  to 
any  fair  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  across  the  Channel.  Her 
temper  was  above  all  industrial.  Men  who  were  working  hard 
and  fast  growing  rich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical  turn  of 
men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  its  sudden  disturbance  of  order, 
its  restless  and  vague  activity,  its  rhetorical  appeals  to  human 
feeling,  its  abstract  and  often  empty  theories.  lu  England  it  was 
a  time  of  political  content  and  social  well-being,  of  steady  eco- 
nomic progreiis,  and  of  a  powerful  religions  revival;  and  the  insu- 
lar want  of  imaginative  interest  in  other  races  hiodei-od  men  from 
seeing  that  every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of  this 
peaceful  and  harmonious  progress,  of  this  reconciliation  of  society 
and  religion,  was  wanting  abroad.  The  general  sympathy  which 
the  Revolution  bad  at  tirst  attracted  passed  slowly  into  disgust 
at  the  violence  of  its  legislative  changes,  the  anarchy  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  treasury,  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
mobofParis,  Sympathy,in  fact,  was  soon  limited  to  a  few  groups 
of  reformers  who  gathered  in  "Constitutional  Clubs,"  and  whose 
reckless  language  only  furthered  the  national  reaction.  But  in 
spite  of  Burke's  appeals,  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles  who  had  fled 
from  France  and  longed  only  to  march  against  their  country,  Eu- 
rope held  back  from  war,  and  Pitt  preserved  his  attitude  of  neu- 
trality, though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserva 

So  anxious,  in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  E^t  make 
Pitt  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a 
plan  which  its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent  on  the 
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Freoch  coast,  and  declared  formally  at  Vienna  that  England  would 
i-emain  absolutely  neutral  sbonld  nostilitieB  arise  between  France 
and  the  Emperor.  But  the  Emperor  was  as  anxious  to  avoid  a 
French  war  as  Pitt  himself.  Though  Cathai'tne,  now  her  war  with 
Turkey  waa  over,  wished  to  plutizo  the  two  German  powers  inlo 
a  struggle  with  the  Revolution,  wliich  would  leave  her  f'i'ee  to  an- 
nex Poland  siogle-banded,  neither  Leopold  nor  Prussia  would  tie 
their  hands  bv  such  a  contest  The  flight  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
from  Paris  ia  June,  1791,  brought  Europe  for  a  moment  to  the  verge 
of  war;  but  he  was  Intercepted  and  brau^bt  back ;  and  for  a  while 
the  danger  seemed  to  iDcliiie  the  Revolutionists  in  France  to  great- 
er modei-atioo.  Lewis,  too,  not  only  accepted  the  Constitution,  but 
pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  against  any  armed  interven- 
tion as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  nis  throne.  In  their  conference  at 
Pilnitz,  therefore,  in  August,  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  vague  declaration  inviting  the  European 
powers  to  co-operate  in  restoring  s  sound  form  of  government  in 
France,  availed  themselves  of  England's  neutrality  to  refuso  all 
military  aid  to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Poland.  But  the  peace  they  desired  soon  became  impos- 
sible. The  CoQBtitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves  . 
of  the  iri-itation  caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  to  arouse 
again  the  cry  for  a  war  which,  as  they  hoped,  would  give  strength 
to  the  throne.  The  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  uifin- 
ence  of  the  "  Girondists,"  or  deputies  from  the  south  of  France, 
whose  aim  was  a  republic,  and  who  saw  in  a  great  national  strug- 
gle the  means  of  oveithrowing  the  monarchy,  decided,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the  Emperor, 
Both  parties  united  to  demand  the  bi-eaking  up  of  an  army  which 
the  emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine ;  and  though  Leo- 
pold assented  to  this  demand,  France  declared  war  against  his 
successor,  Francis,  in  April,  1792. 

Misled  \iY  their  belief  in  a  revolutionary  enthusiasm  in  En- 
gland, the  French  Constitutionalists  had  hoped  for  her  alliance  in 
this  war;  but  though  Pitt  at  once  refused  aid,  and  stipulated 
that  Holland  mast  remain  untouched,  he  promised  neutrality  even 
though  Belgium  should  for  a  time  be  occupied  by  a  French  army. 
In  the  same  temper  he  announced  in  1792  a  reduction  of  military 
forces,  and  bi-ought  forward  a  Peace  Budget  which  rested  on  a 
large  remission  of  taxation.  But  peace  grew  hourly  more  impos- 
sible. The  French  Revolutionists,  in  their  eagerness  to  find  an 
ally  in  their  war,  were  striving  by  intrigues  with  the  Constitution- 
al Clnbs  to  arouse  the  spirit  in  England  which  they  had  aroused 
in  France.  The  French  embassador,  Chauvelin,  boldly  protested 
against  a  proclamation  which  denounced  tHTs^ditious  correspond- 
ence. Even  Fox,  at  such  a  moment,  declared  that  the  discussion 
of  Parliamentary  reform  was  inexpedient.  Meanwhile  Burke  was 
working  hard,  in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  was  for- 
gotten in  their  intensity  of  feeling,  to  spread  alarm  throughont 
Europe.  Ho  had  from  the  first  encoui-aged  the  emigrant  princes 
to  taW  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  join  them  at  Coblent&    "Be 
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ftlarraistfl,"  he  vrote  to  tbem ;  *'  diffuse  terror  V/Hat  the  Royalint 
terror  which  he  sowed  had  at  last  aroneed  a  revolutionary  terror 
io  France  itself.  At  the  threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the 
two  German  Courts  bad  drawn  to<rether,  and,  reluctantly  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  peace  with  France,  gathered  eighty  thousand 
men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  advanced  slowly  in  Au- 
gast  on  the  Mease.  France,  thongh  she  had  forced  on  the  strag- 
gle, was  really  almost  defenseless ;  her  army  in  Belgium  broke  at 
the  first  shock  of  arms  into  shameful  rout ;  and  the  panic,  spread- 
ing from  the  army  to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent  and  horrible 
forms.  At  the  first  news  of  BrunswiclTs  advance  the  mob  of  Paris 
broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and  on  its  demand 
Lewis,  who  had  taken  refage  in  the  AssenibW,  was  aaspended  from 
his  office  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  From  this  moment  the 
Revolution — if  by  the  Revolution  we  mean  the  progress  of  France 
toward  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom— was  at  an  end.  The 
populace  of  Paris,  with  the  Commune  of  Paris  at  its  head,  imposed 
lU  will  upon  the  Assembly  and  upon  the  nation.  The  only  changes 
which  France  was  for  a  long  time  to  experience  were  changes  of 
masters ;  but  whether  the  Commune  or  the  Directory  or  Bonaparte 
vere  its  despot,  the  government  was  a  simple  despotism.  And 
despotism,  as  ever,  began  its  work  with  bloodshed  and  terror. 
While  Greneral  Dumouriez  by  boldness  and  adroit  negotiations 
nrrested  the  progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne, 
bodies  of  paid  murderers  butchered  in  September  the  Royalist 
prisoners  who  crowded  the  jails  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of  influenc- 
uig  the  elections  to  a  new  Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  royalty.  The  retreat  of  Brunswick's  army,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  by  disease  till  an  advance  on  Paris  became 
im{ioasible,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  Dnmounez  at  Jemappes 
which  laid  the  Ketfaerlands  at  bis  feet,  turned  the  panic  of  the 
French  into  a  wild  self-confidence.  In  November  the  Convention 
decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  of  her  soldiers  to  all  nations 
who  would  strive  for  freedom.  "  All  governments  are  our  ene- 
mies," said  its  President;  "all  peoples  are  our  allies."  In  the 
teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  before,  sud  without  anv 
pretext  for  war,  the  French  Government  resolved  to  attack  Hol- 
land, and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforee  by  arms  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt. 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.  Publio  opinion  was  j 
pressing  harder  day  by  day  upon  Pitt.  The  horror  of  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  ofthePariman  mob,  had 
done  more  to  estrange  England  from  the  Revolntion  than  all  the 
eloquence  of  Burke.  Hut  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister 
from  Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  Pitt  clung  stubbom- 
ty  to  the  hope  of  peace.  Ho  had  hindered  Holland  from  joining 
toe  coalition  against  France.  His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  through  English  mediation,  and  to  "  leave  France,  which 
I  believe  is  the  btst  way,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affaii-s  as  it 
can."  Ko  hour  of  Pitt's  life  is  so  great  as  the  hour  when  be  stood 
n'one  in  England,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  growing  cry  of  the 
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nation  for  war.  Even  t>ie  news  oftbe  September  masEScres  eonld 
oa\j  force  from  him  a  hope  that  France  might  abstaiu  from  any 
war  of  conquest  and  escape  ivoxa.  its  souia)  auaruhy.  In  October 
the  French  agent  in  England  reported  that  Pitt  was  aboat  to  rec- 
ognize the  Republic.  At  the  opening  of  November  he  still  pressed 
on  Holland  a  steady  neutrality.  It  was  Franoe,and  not  Fogland, 
which  at  tast  wrenched  from  his  srasp  the  peace  to  which  he  clung 
BO  desperately.  The  decree  of  the  Convention  and  the  attack  on 
the  Dutoh  lett  him  no  choice  but  war,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
England  to  endnre  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desert  allies 
like  the  United  Provinces.  But  even  in  December  the  news  of  the 
approaching  partition  of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  straggle  for 
peaoe ;  be  offered  to  ud  Austria  in  aoquiring  Bavaria  if  she  would 
make  terms  with  France,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to  abstain 
from  war  if  that  power  would  cease  from  violating  the  independ- 
ence of  her  neighoor  states.  Bnt  across  the  Channel  his  modera- 
tion was  only  taken  for  fear,  while  in  England  the  general  mourn- 
ing which  followed  on  the  news  of  the  French  King's  execution 
showed  the  growing  ardor  for  the  inevitable  contest.  Both  sides 
now  ceased  from  diplomatio  communications,  and  in  February, 
1783,  France  issued  her  Deolaratiou  of  War. 


SMtlou  lT.-~The  ITar  wltb  Francs.    ITtS-lSlfi. 

[Aitthoritia. — To  those  mentioned  before  we  raaj  add  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridgn ; 
the  Uvea  of  Lord  Cnsilereagh,  Lord  Kldon,  and  Lord  Sidmonth;  RonilDj'i  Mem- 
oin;  Lord  Comwallis's  CoiregpondenM ;  Hr.  YDung*)!  Life  of  L<wd  Uvsqiool;  tbe 
Uiariei  mid  Oorrespottdence  of  Lord  MnlmesbuiT,  Lord  CcMeM«r,uid  Loid  Auck- 
land. For  ibe  ganeral  hiBtory  of  England  U  this  time,  *ee  Alison's  "Hiatorr  of 
Europe;"  for  ita  miliuny  hisiory,  Ijii'  Willium  Kapier'g  "HUtoij  of  the  Fminsuln 
War.^ 

From  the  moment  when  France  declared  war  against  Kngland 
Pitt's  power  was  at  an  end.  His  pride,  his  immovable  firmness, 
and  the  general  confidence  of  the  nation  still  kept  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs;  but  from  this  moment  he  drilled  along  with  a  Ude  of 
popular  feeling  which  he  never  fully  understood.  The  very  ex- 
cellences of  his  character  unfitted  him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
He  was  in  fact  a  Peace  Minister,  forced  into  war  by  a  panic  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  shared  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  uauded 
by  his  father's  gift  of  at  once  entering  into  the  sympathies  and 
pas'sions  around  him,  or  of  rousing  passions  and  sympathies  in  re- 
turn. Politically  indeed  his  task  at  home  became  an  easy  one,  for 
the  nation  was  nnited  by  its  longing  to  fi<rhL  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  Whigs,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Fitzwilliam  and 
Spenser,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  deserted  Fox  when  he 
remained  firm  in  his  love  of  France  and  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gave  their  support  to  the  Ministry.  Abroad  all  seemed  at  first  to 
go  ill  for  France.  She  was  girt  in  by  a  ring  of  enemies:  the  Em- 
peror, Prusua,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  were  leagued  in  arms 
against  her,  and  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  civil  war.     Tlie 
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peasants  of  Poitou  and  Bnttany  rose  in  rerolt  against  the  Revo*      Bm. 
mtionary  government.    Marseiltes  and  Lyons  were  driven  into  in-     f^ 
Burreetion  br  thu  Jacobins,  as  the  more  violent  leaden  who  had       «" 
nov  Belaud  the  supreme  power  were  called,  and  a  great  naval  port,      vri 
that  of  Toulon,  not  only  hoisted  the  Royalist  flag,  bat  admitted      ^^ 
an  English  gan-iaon  within  its  walls.     The  French  armies  had  al- 
ready oeen  driven  back  from  Belgium  and  across  the  Rhine,  when 
ten  thoasand  Englieh  soldiers,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  joined  the 
Anstrians  in  Flanders  in  1793.     But  the  chance  of  cmshiDg  the 
R«volation  was  lost  by  the  greed  and  incapacity  of  the  allied 

Cowers,  Russia,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen,  was  now  free  to  carry  out 
er  schemes  in  the  East;  and  Austria  and  PmBsia  tamed  from 
the  vigorous  proBeoiition  of  the  French  war  to  the  final  partition 
of  Poland.  The  allies  frittered  away  in  sieges  the  force  which 
was  ready  for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  France,  nntil  the  re- 
volt of  the  WcBt  and  South  was  alike  drowned  in  blood.  What- 
ever were  the  crimeH  sod  violence  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  this 
critical  moment,  France  felt  in  spite  of  them  the  value  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  rallied  enthuBiaRtically  to  its  support.  In  1794  the 
English  were  driven  from  Toulon  by  a  youn?  artillery  officer  from 
Corsica,  whose  name  was  to  become  famous.  Napoleon  Bonaparte; 
while  a  victory  at  Fleurua  again  made  the  French  masten  of  the 
Netherlands,  At  this  moment,  too,  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
their  leader,  Maxiiiiilian  Robespierre,  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Jacobins;  ond^  more  moderate  government  which  succeed- 
ed, the  government  of  the  Directory,  united  the  whole  people  iu 
the  defense  of  the  country.  Victory  every  where  followed  on  the 
gigantic  efforts  with  which  France  met  the  coalition  against  it 
kipaiu  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Sardinians  were  dnven  over 
the  Alps,  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine  were  wrested  from  the 
Austrians,  and  the  starving  and  nushod  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
threw  back  the  English  army  from  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse  and 
entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph. 

The  victories  of  France  broke  up  the  confederacy  which  had  ™ 
threatened  it  with  destruction.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  Tm 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  French  Republic.  Pitt  himself 
became  earnest  for  peace.  He  was  indeed  without  means  of  effi- 
ciently carrying  on  the  war.  The  English  army  was  small  and 
withont  military  experience,  while  its  leaders  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble. "Wo  have  no  general,"  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  "but  some  old  womanSri  a  red  ribbon."  Nor 
were  weakness  and  defeat  Pitt's  only  grounXfor  desiring  the  close 
of  the  war.  Inflexible  and  impassive  as  he  seemed,  he  felt  bit- 
terly that  the  contest  was  undoing  all  that  he^*ad  done.  The 
growth  of  the  public  burdens  was  terrible.  If  England  was  with- 
out soldiers,  sne  had  wealth,  and  Pitt  was  forced  to  turn  her 
wealth  into  an  engine  of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the 
Coalition,  and  his  sabBidies  brought  the  allied  armies  into  the 
field.  Immense  loans  were  raised  for  this  pnrpose,  and  for  a  war 
expenditure  at  home  which  was  as  useless  as  it  was  extraragank 
The  public  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.    Taxation,  which  had 
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reached  its  lowest  point  under  Pitt's  pence  administration,  moant- 
ed  to  a  height  undreamed  of  before.  The  public  snfferiag  vas  in- 
cieased  by  a  general  panic  Burke  had  been  only  too  successful 
in  his  resolve  to  "  diffuse  the  terror,"  The  partisans  of  France  and 
of  Republicanism  in  England  were  in  reality  but  a  few  handfals  of 
men,  who  played  at  gathering  conventions  and  at  calling  them- 
selves citizens  and  patriots  in  childish  imitation  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  across  the  ChanneL  But  the  dread  of  revolution  soon 
passed  beyond  the  bonnds  of  reason.  Even  Pitt,  though  still  ut- 
terly untouched  by  the  political  reaction  around  him,  was  shaken 
by  the  dream  of  social  daoger,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of 
"thousands  of  bandits"  who  were  ready  to  rise  against  the 
throne,  to  mnrder  every  landlord,  and  to  Back  London.  "  Faine  is 
no  fool,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  quoted  to  him  "The  Rights  of 
Man,"  in  which  that  author  had  vindicated  the  principles  of  tbo 
Revolution;  "he  is  perhaps  right;  but  if  I  did  what  he  wants,  I* 
should  have  thousands  of  bandits  on  my  hands  to-morrow,  and 
London  burned."  He  shared  the  belief  in  a  social  danger  with 
Parliament  and  with  the  nation  at  large.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  restricted  the 
liberty  of  public  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  was  given  to  the 
Statute  of  TreaaonB.  Prosecution  after  prosecution  was  directed 
against  the  press ;  the  sermons  of  some  dissenting  ministers  were 
indicted  as  Beditious;  and  the  conventions  of  sympathizers  with 
France  were  roaghly  broken  up.  The  worst  excesses  of  the  panic 
were  witnessed  in  Scotland,  where  young  Whigs,  whose  only  of- 
fense was  an  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  reform,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  where  a  brutal  judge  openly  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in  seditious  cases  slionld  have 
fallen  into  disase.  In  England,  however,  the  social  panic  soon 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  In  1794  three  leaders 
V  of  the  Corcesponding  Society,  a  body  which  professed  sympathy 
with  France — IJardy,  Thelwall,  and  I^c^^joofee — were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  chargeof  hish- treason,  baY  tnoir  acquittal  proved  that 
the  terror  was  over,  ^ave  for  occasional  riots,  to  winch  the  poor 
were  goaded  by  sheer  want  of  bread,  no  social  disturbance  appear- 
ed in  England  through  the  twenty  years  of  the  war. 

But  though  failure  abroad  and  panic  and  suffering  at  honae 
made  Pitt  earnest  to  close  the  struggle  with  the  Kcvolution,  he 
Stood  almost  alone  in  his  longings  for  peace.  The  nation  at  lai^e 
was  still  ardent  tor  war,  and  its  ardor  was  fired  by  Burke  la  his 
**  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  which  denounced  Pitt's  attempt 
in  1796  to  negotiate  with  France.  Xor  was  France  less  ardent 
for  war  than  England.  Her  victories  had  roused  hopes  of  wider 
conquests,  and  though  General  Moreau  was  foiled  in  a  march  on 
Vienna,  the  wonderful  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
now  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  laid  Piedmont 
at  her  feet.  The  year  1797  saw  Iximbardy  conquered  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and  while  Spain  allied  herself  with  Fi-ance,  and  Prus- 
sia concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  Austria  was  forced  to  parchitsc 
peace  in-  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  by  the  cession  of  the  Neth- 
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crlandB  and  Milanese  to  the  French  Republic.  England  was  left 
without  a  single  ally.  Her  credit  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  brought  about  a  suspension  of  cash 
payments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  while  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet 
which  continued  for  three  months  was  ended  by  huniiliatiun;  con- 
cessions. It  was  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  straggle  that  Burke 
passed  away,  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  peace  which,  in 
ttpite  of  his  previous  failure,  Pitt  tried  in  1797  to  negotiate  at  Lille. 
But  the  Minister's  efforts  were  again  foiled  by  the  unqncnched  ha- 
tred of  the  two  nations.  A  French  threat  of  invasion  put  an  end 
to  the  depression  and  disunion  which  had  grown  up  in  Fngland. 
Credit  revived,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  taxation  a  public 
subscnption  poured  two  millions  into  the  Treaanry  toward  tne  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Great  military  and  naval  triumphs  restored 
the  confidenoe  of  the  nation.  In  rejecting  Pitt's  ofiers  of  peace 
•the  Directory  had  counted  on  a  rising  which  was  looked  lor  in 
Irefand, and  on  a  war  in  India  where  TippoqSahib,  the  successor 
of  Hyder  Ali  in  Mysore,  had  vowed  to  drive  tlie^English  from  the 
south.  But  in  1798  the  Irish  risinsf  was  crushed  in  a  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  and  Tippoo's  death  in  the  storm  of 
his  own  capital, Sen ngapatam,  only  saved  him  from  witnessing  the 
English  conquest  of  Mysore.  A  yet  greater  success  awaited  the 
Biitish  flag  at  sea.  Thi-onghout  the  war  England  had  maintained 
her  naval  supremacy,  and  the  triumphs  of  lier  seamen  were  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  weakness  on  land.  At  the  outset  of  the 
contest  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  and  crippled  by  Lord  Howe 
in  a  victory  which  bore  the  name  of  tbo  day  on  which  it  was  won, 
Jnne  21st,  1794.  When  Spain  joined  the  French,  her  fleet  was  at- 
tacked in  1796  by  Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape  St. Vincent,  and  driven 
with  terrible  loss  back  to  Cadiz.  When  Holland  was  conqncred 
by  France,  her  navy  was  used  by  tho  conquerors  to  attack  the 
English  in  the  Channel  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  Ireland.  But 
the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel  was  met  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  and  almost  annihilated  in  a  battle  off  Camperdown  in 
1797,  an  obstinate  struggle  which  showed  the  Hollanders  still 
worthy  of  their  old  renown.  The  next  year  saw  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  Nile.  After  his  successes  in  Italy  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  oonoeived  the  design  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
a  march  upon  Constantinople,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Only  the  first  step  in  this  vast  project  was  fated  to  be 
realised.  He  landed  in  Egypt,  and  by  a  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes 
soon  reduced  that  country  to  submission.  But  the  thirteen  men- 
of-war  which  had  escorted  his  expedition  were  found  by  Admiral 
Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay,  moored  close  to  the  shore  in  a  Ime  guard- 
ed at  either  end  by  gun-boats  and  batteries.  Nelson  resolved  to 
thrust  his  own  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore ;  his  flag- 
ship led  the  way;  and  after  a  terrible  fight  of  twelve  hours,  nine 
of  the  French  vessels  were  captured  an>d  destroyed,  two  were 
burned,  and  five  thousand  French  seamen  were  killed  or- niado 
prisoners. 
The  battle  of  the  Nilo  and  the  failure  of  BonapaHo  in  an  inva- 
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sioh  of  Syria  aided  Pitt  to  revive  the  coalition  of  the  Continentftl 
powers  against  France.  A  union  of  the  Rassian  and  AuBtriao  ar- 
mies drove  tlie  French  bacli  again  across  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
Italy  and  the  Rhineland  were  lost,  and  only  the  tenacity  of  Gen- 
eral Massena  held  Switzerland  for  the  liepublio.  The  part  which 
England  took  in  this  struggle  was  an  invasion  of  Holland  by  a 
force  nnder  the  Duke  of  York,  which  ended  in  miserable  failure; 
but  an  English  captain,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  foiled  Bonaparte's  proj- 
ects ou  Syria  by  nis  defense  of  Acre,  and  the  French  general,  de- 
spairing of  further  success,  abandoned  his  army,  which  surrender- 
ed at  a  later  time  to  a  Britiali  expedition,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
The  confidence  of  Pitt  io  the  success  of  the  Coalition  for  the  first 
time  blinded  him  to  the  opening  for  peace  that  offered  itself  in  the 
new  position  of  French  affairs  which  was  brought  about  by  Bona- 
parte s  returD,  by  his  overthrow  of  the  Directory,  and  bis  elevation 
to  the  office  of  First  Consul  of  the  Rcpnblio.  His  offers  of  peace 
were  no  doubt  intended  simply  to  dissolve  the  Coalition,  and  gain 
breathing-time  for  a  new  organisation  of  Franca  and  a  new  attaok 
on  Europe ;  but  their  rejection  by  Eni^land  was  intemperate  and 
unwise.  The  military  genias  of  the  first  Consul,  however,  soon 
reversed  the  hopes  of  the  Allies.  In  1800  he  crossed  the  St.  Ber- 
nard,and  by  his  victory  at  Marengo  forced  Austria  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  Lunevillo  which  fixed  the  frontiers  »f  France  at  the 
Rhine,  and  established  a  Cisalpine  Republic,  entirely  dependent  on 
her,  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time,  the  surtcnaer  to  England 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  a  Fi-ench  fleet,  and  had  ever  since  been  blockaded  by 
English  ships,  stirred  the  resentment  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  looked 
on  himself  as  the  patron  of  the  Knights ;  And  at  his  instigation 
Sweden  and  Denmark  joined  Russia  in  a  league  of  armed  neutral- 
ity, and  protested  against  the  right  of  search  by  which  England 
pi-cvented  the  importation  to  France  in  neutral  vessels  of  materials 
which  might  be  used  in  war. 

But  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  England  stood  once  more  alone, 
that  Pitt  won  the  greatest  of  his  political  triumphs  in  the  onion  of 
Ireland  with  England.  The  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  conqnest 
by  William  the  Third  up  to  this  time,  is  one  which  no  Englishman 
can  recall  without  shame.  Since  the  surrender  of  Limerick  every 
Catholic  Irishman,  and  there  wei-e  five  Catholics  to  every  Protest- 
ant, had  been  treated  as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  bis  own 
country.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  in  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  all 
corporate  offices  in  towns,  all  ranks  in  the  army,  the  benoh,  the 
bar,  the  whole  administration  of  government  or  justice,  were  closed 
against  Catholics.  Few  Cathoho  landowners  had  been  left  by 
the  sweeping  confiscations  which  had  followed  the  successive 
revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  forced  even  these  few, 
with  scant  exceptions,  to  profess  Protestantism.  Necessity,  indeed, 
hati  brought  about  a  practical  toleration  of  their  religion  and  their 
worship  ■  but  in  all  social  and  political  matters  the  native  Catholics, 
in  other  words  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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Trero  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawero  of  water  to  their  Protest- 
snt  masters,  who  still  looked  on  themselves  as  mere  settlers,  who 
boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and  who  regarded 
the  name  of  "  Irishman  "  as  an  insult.  Bnt  small  as  was  this  Prot- 
estant body,  one  half  of  it  fared  little  better,  as  far  as  power  was 
concerned,  than  the  Catholics;  for  the  Presbyterians,  who  form- 
ed the  bulk  of  the  Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all 
civil,  military,  and  municipal  offices.  The  administration  and 
justice  of  the  country  were  thus  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  body  which  comprised  about 
a  twe]f>;h  of  the  popnlation  of  the  island ;  while  its  government 
was  practically  monopolised  by  a  fe^  great  Protestant  landown- 
ers. The  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  oiiginally  been  created  to 
make  the  Irish  Parliament  dependent  on  the  Crown,  had  by  this 
time  fallen  tinder  the  influence  of  the  adjticent  landlords,  whose 
command  of  these  made  them  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  they  formed  in  person  the  House  of  Peers.  To  such  a  length 
had  this  system  been  carried  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  moi-c 
than  sixty  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  three  families  alone — that  of 
Lord  Pownshire,  of  the  Ponsonbys,  and  of  the  Beresfords.  One 
half  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  was  returned  by  a  small 
group  of  nobles,  who  were  recognized  as  "  parliamentary  under- 
takers," and  who  undertook  to  "  manage "  Parliament  on  their 
own  terms.  Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a  mere  means  of 
public  plunder ;  they  were  glutted  with  pensions,  preferments,  and 
bribes  in  hard  cash  in  return  for  their  services;  they  were  the 
advisers  of  every  lord- lieutenant,  and  the  practical  governors  of 
tho  country.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  Ireland  was  the  worst-governed  country 
in  Europe.  That  its  government  was  not  even  woi-se  than  it  was, 
was  due  to  its  connection  with  England  and  the  subordination  of 
its  Parliament  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  The  Iiish  Parlia- 
ment had  no  power  of  originating  legislative  or  financial  measures, 
and  could  only  say  "  yea  "  or  "  no  "  to  acts  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Priv^  Council  in  England.  The  English  Parliament,  too,  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  Ireland  as  well  as  England  by  its  enactments, 
and  one  of  its  statutes  transferred  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Peerage  to  the  English  House  ol  Lords.  Galling  as  these 
restrictions  were  to  the  plundering  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  they 
formed  a  useful  check  on  its  tyranny.  Bnt  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  benefits  of  this  protection,  England  did  her  best  to  annihilate 
Irish  commerce  and  to  ruin  Irish  agriculture.  Statutes  passed  by 
the  jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbade  the  export  of  Irish  cat- 
tle or  sheep  to  English  .ports.  The  export  of  woci  was  forbidden, 
lest  it  might  interiere  with  the  profits  of  English  wool-growerg. 
Poverty  was  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovemment,  and  pov- 
erty deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native  population,  till 
famine  turned  the  country  into  a  faelL 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest,  however,  long  sufficed  to 
check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  natives,  and  the  mnrders 
and  riots  which  sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  jreneral  mis- 
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hen  revolt  threatened  at  last,  the  threat  came  from  the  mling 
class  ltBel£  Some  timid  efforts  mode  by  the  English  Goverom^it 
at  the  accesdoii  of  George  the  Third  to  coiitro)  its  tyraimy  irere 
answered  by  a  refusal  of  money  bills,  and  by  a  cry  for  the  removal 
of  the  checks  imposed  on  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  was  not  till  the  American  war  that  this  cry  became 
a  political  danger.  The  threat  of  a  French  invasion  and  the  want 
of  any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  compelled  the  Government  to 
call  on  Ir^nd  to  provide  lor  its  own  defense,  and  forty  thoueaad 
voiunteera  appeared  in  arms  in  1779.  The  force  was  wholly  a 
Protestant  one,  commanded  by  Protestant  officers,  and  it  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy.  Threats  of  aa 
armed  revolt  backed  the  eloquence  of  two  Partiamentai^  leaders, 
Grattan  aod^Piood,  in  their  demand  of  "  Irish  independence ;"  and 
the  VoTunteersTiid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  native  Catholics,  wbo 
looked  with  indiflerence  on  these  quarrels  of  their  masters,  by 
claiming  for  them  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  ex> 
ercise  of  their  religion  and  of  some  of  their  most  oppressive  disa- 
bilities. So  real  was  the  danger  that  England  was  forced  to  give 
way ;  and  Lord  Rockingham  induced  the  British  Parliament  to 
abandon,  in  1782,  the  judicial  and  legislative  supremacy  it  had  till 
then  asserted  over  that  of  Ii'eland.  From  this  moment  England 
and  Ireland  were  simply  held  together  by  the  fact  that  the  sover- 
eign of  the  one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the  other.  Dar- 
ing the  next  eighteen  yeai-s  Ii'eland  was  "independent;"  but  its 
independence  was  a  meie  name  for  the  nncontrolted  mte  of  a 
few  noble  familieti.  The  victory  of  the  Volunteers  had  been  won 
simply  to  the  profit  of  the  "  undertakers,"  who  returned  the  ma- 
jority of  members  in  tfae  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  them- 
selves formed  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  suspension  of  any 
control  or  tuterfeience  from  England  lefl  Ireland  at  these  men's 
mercy,  and  they  soon  showed  that  tbey  meant  to  keep  it  for  them- 
selves. When  the  Catholics  claimed  admission  to  the  fnuichise 
or  to  equal  civil  rights  aa  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  the  late  stnig- 
gle^  their  claim  was  rejected.  A  similar  demand  of  the  Prcsby- 
tenans,  who  had  formed  a  good  half  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the 
removal  of  their  disabilities  was  equally  set  aside.  Even  Grattan, 
when  he  pleaded  for  a  reform  which  would  make  the  Parliament 
at  least  a  fair  rapresentative  of  the  Protestant  Engtishry,  utterly 
failed.  The  ruling  class  found  government  too  profitable  to  share 
it  with  other  poBsessoi-s.  It  was  only  by  hard  bribery  that  the 
English  Government  could  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  simplest 
measures  of  administration.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  conntry  unfit 
to  govern  itself,"  said  Lord  Ilytohinson, "  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt 
aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a 
divided  people  1"  The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rale 
was  seen  in  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  offer  of  free  trade.  In  Pitt's 
eyes  the  danger  of  Ireland  lay  not  so  much  in  its  factions  anstoc- 
mey  as  in  the  misery  of  the  people  they  governed.  Although  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by  the  brute  force  of  their  Prol- 
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estant  rulers,  he  saw  tfaat  their  discontent  was  growing  fast  into 
rebellion,  and  that  one  secret  of  their  discontent  at  any  rate  lay 
in  Irish  poTerty,a poverty  iDcreaBed,if  not  origiDally  broaght  aboat, 
by  the  jealons  exciasion  of  Irish  products  from  their  uatnral  mar- 
kets in  England  itself.  One  of  his  first  commercial  raeoBnres  put 
an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which  established  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  islands.  But  though  he  met  successfully 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  English  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
he  was  foiled  by  the  factions  iguorance  of  the  Irish  landowners, 
and  his  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  So  utterly 
was  ho  discouraged  that  only  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutionary 
struggle,  and  the  efforts  which  France  at  once  made  to  escite 
rebellion  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  roused  him  to  fresh  measures 
of  conciliation  and  good  government  In  1792  he  forced  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  measures  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  to  civil  and  military  offices  within  the 
island,  which  promised  to  open  a  new  era  of  religious  liberty. 
But  the  promise  came  too  late.  The  hope  of  conciliation  was 
lost  in  the  fast  risine  tide  of  religious  and  social  passion.  An  as- 
sociation of  "  United  Irishmen,"  begun  among  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  with  a  view  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  reform,  drifted  into 
a  correBponden<:e  with  France  and  projects  of  insurrection.  The 
Catholio  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and  their  wrongs, 
were  equally  stirred  by  the  news  from  France;  and  their  discon- 
teiit  broke  out  in  the  outrages  of "  Defenders "  and  "PeejtoMay 
Boys,"  who  held  the  country  in  terror.  For  a  while,  however,  the 
Protestant  landowners,  banded  together  in  "  Orange&xjicties," 
held  the  country  down  by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed. 

At  last  the  smouldering  discontent  and  disaffection  burst  into 
flame.  Ii-eland  was  in  fact  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  lawless 
cruelty  of  the  Orange  yeomanry  and  the  English  troops.  In  1796 
and  1797  soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched  over  the  country  tor- 
turiBg  and  scourging  the  " croppies," aa  the  Irish  insnrgents  were 
oalted  in  derision  from  their  sHorli-cut  hair,  robbini;,  ravishing,  and 
murdering.  Their  outrages  were  sanctioned  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  b)^  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  protected  for  the  future  by  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  a  saspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Mean- 
while the  United  Irishmen  prepared  for  an  insurrection,  which  was 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  French  expeditions  on  which  they  had 
counted  for  support,  and  above  all  by  the  victory  of  Camperdown. 
Atrocities  were  answered  hy  atrocities,  when  the  revolt  at  last 
broke  out  in  1798.  Loyal  Protestants  were  lashed  and  tortured  in 
their  turn,  and  every  soldier  taken  was  bntchered  without  mercy. 
The  rebels,  however,  no  sooner  ronstered  fifteen  thousand  men 
strong  in  a  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  near  Enniscorthy  than  the  camp 
was  stormed  by  the  English  troops,  and  the  revolt  ntterly  sup- 
pressed. The  suppression  only  just  came  in  time  to  prevent 
greater  disssters.  A  few  weeks  after  the  olose  of  the  rebellion  a 
thousand  French  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  lauded  in  Mayo, 
broke  a  force  of  thrice  their  number  in  a  battle  at  Cast lebar,  and 
<>nlT  surrendered  when  tbo  Lord -Lieutenant,  Lord  Cornwallia, 
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Sto.  ITV  faced  tliem  with  thirty  thouBRod  men.  Lord  Cwcnaallie,  a  wise 
-  ~^^  and  humane  ruler,  found  more  difficnlty  iii  checking  the  repriBals 
of  hie  troops  and  of  the  Orangemen  than  in  Btaniping  out  the  last 
embera  of  insurrection ;  but  the  hideoua  cruelty  brought  about  one 
good  result.  Pitt's  disgust  at  "  the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Protest- 
ants"  eoded  in  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of"  Inde- 
pendence "  which  left  Ii-eland  lielpless  in  their  hands.  The  polit^ 
ical  necessity  for  a  nnion  of  the  two  islands  had  already  been 
brought  home  to  every  English  statesman  by  the  course  of  the 
Ii-ish  Parliament  during  the  dispates  over  the  Regency ;  for, 
while  England  repelled  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Regency  aa  of  right,  Ireland  admitted  them.  As  the  only  union 
left  between  the  two  peoples  was  their  obedience  to  a  common 
ruler,  snoh  an  act  might  conceivably  have  ended  in  their  entire 
severance ;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured  a  welcome  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  for  Pitt's  proposal  to  unite  the  two  Parli&- 
menta  The  opposition  of  the  Irish  borough-mongers  was  natural- 
ly stubborn  and  determined.  Bat  with  them  it  was  a  sheer  ques- 
tion of  gold  ;  and  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Paitiament  was  bought 
with  a  million  in  money,  and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pensions 
and  peerages  to  its  members.  Base  and  shameless  as  such  means 
were,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that  they  were  the  only  means  by 
which  the  bill  for  the  Union  could  have  been  passed.  As  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  arranged  in  Jnne,  1800,  one  hundred  Irish  members 
became  part  of  the  llouse  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  twen- 
ty-eight temporal  with  four  spiritual  peers,  ehosen  for  each  Parlia- 
ment by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Commerce  between  the  two  conntries  was  freed  from  all  restric- 
tionB,and  all  the  trading  privileges  of  the  one  were  thrown  open 
to  the  other;  while  taxation  was  proportionately  distributed  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 

The  lavish  creation  of  peers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  nnion  of  Treland  was  only  an  instance  of  Pitt's  delib- 
erate policy  in  dealing  with  the  peerage.  If  he  had  failed  to  re- 
form the  Honae  of  Commons,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  prao- 
tical  change  in  oar  constitution  by  his  reform  ot  the  House  of 
Lords.  Few  bodies  have  varied  more  in  the  number  of  their 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  only  thirty  lay 
lords  remained  to  take  their  seats ;  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they  num- 
bered only  sixty ;  the  prodigal  creations  of  the  Stuarts  raised  them 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.    At  this  point,  however,  they 

Sraotically  remained  stationary  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
reorges ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  dogged  opposition  of 
Walpole  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  limiting  the  peer^^  to 
the  number  it  had  at  that  time  reached.  Uischievous  aa  such  a 
measure  would  have  been,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  prevented 
the  lavish  creation  of  peerages  on  which  George  the  Third  relied 
in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  as  one  of  his  means  of  breaking  up 
the  party  government  which  restrained  him.  But  what  was  witu 
the  King  a  mere  means  of  corruption  became  with  Pitt  a  settled 
purpose  of  transferring  the  peerage  from  a  narrow  and  exclnsiTe 
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caflte  into,  a  lai^e  representation  of  the  veatth  of  England.  Aghe 
defined  his  aim,  it  waa  to  nse  the  Honae  ofLordB  as  a  means  of  re- 
warding  merit,  to  bring  the  peerage  into  closer  reiationa  with  the 
iand-owning  and  opulent  clasBes,  and  to  render  the  Crown  inde- 
ident  of  taotiouB  combinations  among  the  exJating  pcer«.  While 
laelf,  therefore,  disdainful  of  hereditary  honors,  he  lavished  them 
ns  no  Minister  had  lavished  them  l>efore.  In  his  first  five  years  of 
rule  he  created  fifty  new  peers.  In  two  later  years  alone,  1796-97, 
he  created  thiity-five.  By  1B01  the  peerages  which  were  the 
price  of  the  nnioa  with  Ireland  had  helped  to  raise  his  ci-eationa 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  80  busily  was  his  example  follow- 
ed by  his  saccesBore,  that  at  the  end  of  Greorge  the  Third's  reign 
the  number  of  hereditary  peers  had  become  double  what  it  was 
at  his  accesuon.  Nor  was  the  chiinge  in  the  peerage  merely  one 
of  Damb«9.  ^e  whole  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
changed.  IJp  to  this  time  it  had  been  a  small  assembl}^  of  great 
Doblea,  bound  together  by  family  or  party  ties  into  a  distinct  pow- 
er in  the  State.  By  pooring  into  it  members  of  the  middle  and 
commercial  class,  who  formed  the  basia  of  his  political  power, 
Bmall  landowners,  bankers,  merchant!),  nabobs,  array  contracts 
ors,  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  Y\\X  revolutionized  the  Upper 
House.  It  bec.tme  the  stronghold,  not  of  blood,  bat  of  property, 
the  representative  of  the  great  estates  and  great  fortunes  which 
the  vast  increase  of  EngUsh  wealth  was  building  ap.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  in  our  history  it  became  the  distinctly  conservative 
element  in  our  constitution.  The  fhll  import  of  Pitt's  changes  has 
still  to  be  revealed,  bat  in  some  ways  their  reanlta  have  been  very 
different  from  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  larger  number 
of  the  peerage,  thongh  due  to  the  will  of  tho  Crown,  has  practical- 
ly freed  the  House  from  any  infiuence  which  the  Crown  can  exert 
by  the  distribation  of  honors.  This  change,  since  the  power  of  the 
Cmwn  has  been  practically  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  rendered  it  far  harder  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  the  Lords 
with  the  regular  working  of  constitutional  govcnimenC.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  number  of  its  meml^rs  baa  rendci-ed  the 
Honse  more  responsive  to  public  opinion;  when  public  opinion  is 
strongly  pronounced ;  and  the  political  tact  which  is  inherent  in 
great  aristocratic  assemblies  has  hitherto  prevented  any  oollision 
with  the  Lower  Honse  from  being  pushed  to  an  irreconcilable 
qoarreL  Perhaps  the  most  direct  result  of  the  change  is  seen  in 
the  nndoubted  popularity  of  the  Honae  of  Lords  with  the  mass  of 
the  people,  Tlie  large  number  6i  its  members,  and  the  constant 
additions  to  it  from  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  have 
secured  it  as  yet  from  the  auspicioa  and  ill-will  which  in  almost 
every  other  conatitntional  country  has  hampered  the  efiective 
working  of  a  second  legislative  chamber. 

But  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  only  p.trt  of 
the  great  plan  which  Pitt  had  conceived  for  the  conciliation  of 
Ireland.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  his  projects  of  fi-ee 
trade  between  the  two  coontriex,  which  had  been  defeated  a  few 
years  back  by  the  folly  of  tho  Irish  Parliament,  came  quietly  into 
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play ;  aod  in  spite  of  insafficieat  capitsl  and  social  disturbance, 
the  growth  of  the  trade,  shippii)^,  and  toBiin&ctnreB  of  Ireland 
has  gone  oa  withoot  a  check  from  that  time  to  thi&  The  cbanga 
which  bronght  Ireland  directly  under  the  cominon  Parliament 
was  followed  too  by  a  gradual  revision  of  ite  oppreuive  laws  and 
an  amendment  in  their  adminiatratiou ;  taxation  was  lightenefl, 
and  a  £iint  beginning  mode  of  public  instruction.  But  in  Fitt*s 
mind  the  great  meBiu_a£.sonciliation  was  the  conccsBion  of  relig- 
ious equality.  In  proposing  to  the  Snglisb  Parliament  the  nnion 
of  theTwOcoun  tries  he  had  pointed  out  that,  when  thus  joined  to 
&  Protestant  country  like  Lugland,  all  danger  of  a  Catholic  su- 
premacy in  Ireland,  should  Catholic  disabilities  be  removed,  would 
be  practically  at  an  end ;  aud  had  suggested  that  in  such  a  case 
"an  effectual  and  adequate  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  "woald 
be  a  security  for  their  loyalty.  His  words  gave  strengih  to  the 
hopes  of"  Catholic  Emancipation,"  or  the  removal  of  the  civil  dis- 
abilities of  Catholics,  which  were  held  out  by  Lord  Castjereagli  in 
Ireland  itself  as  means  of  hindering  any  opposition  to  the  project 
of  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  Agreed  on  all  udcs 
that  their  opposition  would  have  secured  its  defeat;  but  no  Cath- 
olic opposition  showed  itself.  After  the  passing  c^the  bill,  l^tt 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  a  raeasaro  which  would  have 
raised  not  only  the  Catholic,  but  the  Dissenter,  to  perfect  equality 
of  civil  rights.  He  proposed  to  remove  all  religious  tests  which 
limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were  requii-ed  for  admis- 
uon  to  Parliament,  the  magisti'xcy,  the  bar,  mnnicipal  offices,  or 
posts  in  the  army  or  the  service  of  the  State.  Political  security 
was  provided  for  by  the  imposition,  in  the  place  of  the  Sacrament- 
al Test,  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitntion ; 
while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy  was  se- 
cured by  the  grant  of  some  provision  to  both  by  the  State.  To 
conciliate  the  Cbui-ch,  measures  were  added  for  strengthening  its 
means  of  discipline,  and  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  its  poorer 
ministerp.  A  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  remove  &  constant 
source  of  qnarrel  in  Ireland  between  the  Kpiscopal  clergy  and  the 
people.  The  scheme  was  too  large  and  statesman-like  to  secure 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  before  that  assent  could 
be  won  the  plan  was  commnnicated  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  to  George  the  Third.  "I  count 
any  man  my  personaTfenemy,"  the  King  broke  out  angrily  to  Dun- 
das,  "who  proposes  any  such  measure."  Pitt  answered  this  out- 
burst by  submitting  his  whole  plan  to  the  King.  "The  politio- 
al  oircnmstanoes  under  which  the  exclusive  laws  originated,"  he 
wrote, "arising  either  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and 
nearly  balanced  sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popish  Qaeen 
as  successor,  a  disputed  saccession,  and  a  foreign  pretender,  a  di- 
vision in  Europe  oetween  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers,  are 
no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things."  But  argu- 
ment was  wasted  upon  George  the  Third.  In  spite  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  lawyers  wnom  he  consulted,  the  King  held  himself  bonnd 
I  by  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain  the  tests;  and  his  bigotry 
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agreed  too  Tell  witb  the  religions  hatred  and  political  distmat 
ot  the  Catholics  which  still  prevailed  among  the  bnlk  of  the  En- 
gliah  people  not  to  malce  hie  decision  fatal  to  the  bill.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, held  firm  to  its  priuciple;  he  resigned  in  February,  1801,  and 
was  sncoeeded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commous,  Mr.  Ad- 
dingtop,  a  man  as  dull  and  bigoted  as  George  himseltl 

Hardly  a  single  member  of  the  Addington  Ministry  conid  be 
regarded  as  rising  even  to  the  second  rank  of  political  eminence, 
but  their  work  was  mwnly  one  of  peace.  Although  the  debt  had 
risen  fi-om  244  millions  to  620,  the  desire  for  peace  sprang  from  no 
KDRe  of  national  exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  bad  never 
increaaed  ao  fast.  Steam  and  canals,  with  the  inventions  of  .^c- 
wriglit  and  Crompton,  were  producing  their  effect  in  a  rapid  ae- 
velopmcnt  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  commerce  found  fresh 
outlets  in  the  colonies  gained  by  the  war;  for  the  nnion  of  Hol- 
land with  the  French  Kepublic  had  been  tbllowed  by  the  aeizure 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  Dutch 
possessiona  in  the  Spioe  Islanda,  Kor  waa  there  any  ground  for 
despondency  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  itself!  The  treaty  of  Lnne- 
ville,  as  we  have  seen,  left  England  alone  in  the  atmggle  against 
France;  while  an  armed  neutrality  of  the  Korthern  powers,  with 
the  Czar  Peter  of  Rnssia  at  its  head,  revived  the  claim  that  a  neu- 
tral flag  should  cover  even  contraband  of  war.  But  in  1800  the 
surrender  of  Malta  to  the  English  fleet  gave  it  the  mastery  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  General  Aberonunby,  landing  with  a  small 
force  in  Aboukir  Bay,  defeated,  on  the  Zlst  of  March,  1801,  the 
French  army  that  Bonaparte  bad  left  in  Egypt,  and  which  soon 
found  itself  forced  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cairo.  By 
kii  evacuation  of  Egypt,  India  was  secured  and  Turkey  saved 
from  sinking  into  a  dependency  of  France.  In  April  a  British 
fleet  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  a  deaperate  struggle 
silenced  the  Danish  batteriea,  captured  the  bnlk  of  the  Danish 
chips,  and  forced  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  the  Northern  Co- 
alition, which  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  in  this  gigantio  struggle,  however,  were  at  last  anx- 
ious for  peac&  On  the  Engliah  side  there  was  a  general  aenae  that 
1)!k  struggle  with  the  Revolution  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  Kot  only 
Ii  Jl  England  held  its  principles  at  bay,  but  the  war  had  at  last 
>«ltecl  on  the  throne  of  France  a  military  despot  who  hated  the 
priiicipica  of  the  Revolution  even  more  than  England  did.  So  far 
Vi  France  herself  was  concerned,  the  First  Conaul,  Bonaparte,  waa 
eager  at  the  moment  for  a  peace  which  wonld  enable  him  to  cs- 
liibliah  hia  power,  and  to  omsh  the  last  sparks  of  freedom  in  the 
(riuntry  of  which  be  bad  made  himself  m  reality  the  absolute 
■aater. 

I  After  long  negotiations,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in 
Iparch,  1803,  on  terms  of  mutual  rcstitutiTnTr— France  promised  to 
■■jtire  from  Southern  Ital^,  and  to  leave  the  new  repuolics  it  had 
tWablished  in  the  countries  along  its  border  to  themselves.     ^- 


tWablished  in  the  countries  along  its  border  to  themselves.  En- 
nlpd  engaged  to  give  np  her  newly  conquered  colonies  eave 
jVejpi^],  and  to  replace  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  islo  of 
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Malta.  "  It  is  a  peace  wbich  every  body  is  gisd  or  and  nobody 
is  proud  of"  sud  a  witty  critic ;  but  there  was  B  general  sense  of 
I'elief  at  the  close  of  the  long  struggle,  and  the  new  French  em- 
bassador was  drawn  in  triumph  on  his  arrival  through  the  streels 
of  London.  But  the  peace  brought  no  rest  to  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tion. It  was  soon  plain  that  England  wonid  have  to  bear  the 
brant  of  a  new  contest,  but  of  a  contest  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  the  peace  had  pnt  an  end  to.  Whatever  bad  been 
the  errors  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  even  their  worst  attacks 
on  the  independence  of  the  nations  around  them  had  been  veiled 
by  a  vague  notion  of  freeing  the  peoples  whom  tbey  invaded  from 
the  yoke  of  their  nilei-a.  But  the  aim  of  Bonaparte  was  simply 
that  of  a  vulgar  conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of  the 
Western  world,  and  no  notions  of  popular  freedom  or  sense  of  na- 
tional right  ever  interfered  with  bis  i-esolve.  The  means  at  hia 
command  were  immense.  The  political  life  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  cut  short  by  his  military  despotism,  but  the  new  social  vigor 
it  bad  given  to  France  through  the  abolition  of  privileges  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  middle  class  on  the  ruins  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  still  lived  on.  While  the  dissensions  which  tore  France 
asunder  were  hushed  by  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  by  his  res- 
toration of  the  Church  as  a  religions  power,  his  recall  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  the  economy  and  wise  administration  which  distinguish- 
ed his  rule,  the  centralised  system  of  government  bequeathed  by 
the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolution  and  by  the  Revolution  to  Bona- 
parte enabled  him  easily  to  seize  this  national  vigor  for  the  profit 
ofhia  own  despotism.  The  exhaustion  of  the  brilliant  hopes  raised 
by  the  Revolution,  the  craving  for  public  order,  the  military  en- 
thusiasm and  the  impulse  of  a  new  glory  given  bv  the  wonderful 
victories  France  had  won,  made  a  tyranny  possiole;  and  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte  this  tyranny  wag  supported  by  a  secret  [lolice, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  press  and  of  all  fieedom  of  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  iron  will  and  immense  abilitv  of  the  First  Con- 
sul himself.  Once  chosen  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself  secure  at 
home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of  outer  aggression.  The 
republics  established  on  the  borders  of  France  were  brought  jnto 
mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont  aud  Parma  were  anntT 
ed  to  France;  and  a  French  army  occupied  Switzerland, 
temperate  protests  of  the  English  Government  were  answered  I 
demands  for  the  expulsion  otthe  French  exiles  who  had  been  lit 
ing  in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  for  its  Burrendl? 
of  Malta,  which  was  retained  till  some  security  could  be  dev 
against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  French  fieet.  It 
plain  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable;  and  in  May,  lB03,the  armj 
ments  preparing  in  the  French  ports  hastened  the  formal  decIarT 
tion  of  war. 

Whatever  differences  might  have  patted  Whig  from  Tory 
the  earlier  war  with  the  Revolution,  all  were  at  one  in  the  -w. 
against  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte.    England  was  now  the  o' ' 
country  where  freedom  in  any  sense  remained  alive.    " Every  r* 
er  monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished,"  cried  Sir  ^■•'^y 
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Maekintopb,  one  of  tbe  moat  emiaent  of  Whiz  leaders.     "  That  an- 


cient fabric  which  has  been  gradually  raised  by  the  wisdom  and 
t  still  stands;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it 


tekintosh, 
nt  fabric 
virtue  of  our  foiefathere  b  , 

stands  among  ruins  I"  With  the  fall  of  England  despotism  would 
have  been  universal  throughout  Europe;  and  it  was  at  England 
that  Bonaparte  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  his  career  of 
conqnest.  "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  of  England  and  France, 
"  must  give  way  to  forty  millions."  His  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
English  power  in  India  thronch  the  Mahrattas  of  the  central 
provinces  was  foiled  by  their  defeat  at  Assaye ;  but  an  invasion 
of  England  itself  waa  planned  on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  camp  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  gathered  for  their  conveyance  across  the 
Channel.  The  peril  of  the  nation  not  only  nmted  uU  political 
parties,  but  recalled  Ktt  to  power.  On  the  retirement  of  Ad- 
ding ton  in  1804,Pitt  proposed  to  include  Fox  and  the  leading 
Whigs  in  his  new  Ministry,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of 
the  King ;  and  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Wyndfaam  to 
take  office  without  Fox,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  post  at  a  later 
time  by  bis  ablest  supporter,  Dundaa,  left  Pitt  almost  alone.  His 
health  was  broken,  and  his  appearance  was  haggard  and  depress- 
ed ;  but  be  faced  difficnlty  and  danger  with  the  («me  courage 
as  of  old.  The  invasion  seemed  imminent  when  Napoleon,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  appeared  in  toe  camp  at 
Boulogne.  "  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and  we  are  masters  of  the  world."  A 
skilUqlly  combined  plan  by  which  the  British  fleet  would  have 
been  divided,  while  the  whole  French  navy  was  concentrated  in 
the  Channel,  waa  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to 
execute  it.  But  an  alliance  witli  Spain  plaoed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Napoleon's  disposal  in  1805,  and  he  formed  a  fresh  scheme  for  its 
union  with  that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  under 
Cornwallis  which  blocked  the  ports  of  tba  Channel  before  Admiral 
Kelson  could  come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the  vast  arma- 
ment thus  protected  to  the  English  shore.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand voluateen  mustered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming  attack; 
but  Pitt  trnsted  more  to  a  new  league  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  on  the  Continent  itself.  The  annexation  of  Glenoa  by  Na- 
poleon aided  hiro  in  this  eflbrt ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
joined  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
I  the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor.  Napoleon  meanwhile  swept 
the  sea  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  armament  whose  assem- 
bly in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skillfully  planned.  Admiral  Yille-  ^ 
■  nenvc,  uniting  the  Spanish  ships  at  Corunna  with  his  own  sqmiiS'- 
I  ron  from  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
'  then,  suddenly  retm-ning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  unite  with  the 
^  French  squadron  at  Brest  and  oruah  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
1  net  But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the 
;l,  mancenvre  was  complete,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of 
(Vri^ctober,  1606,  off  Cape  Trafalgar.    "England,"  ran  Nelson'ii  flk 
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mens  Bignal, "  especta  every  man  to  do  his  AvXj ;"  and  thongh  be 
fell  himeelf  in  the  hour  of  victory,  twenty  Frencdi  sail  had  eunck 
their  flag  ere  the  day  was  done.  "  England  haa  saved  herself  by 
her  courage,"  Pitt  said  in  vbat  were  destined  to  bo  his  last  public 
words :  "  she  will  save  Europe  by  her  example."  But  even  be- 
fore the  victory  of  Trafalgar  Xapoleon  had  abandoned  the  dream 
of  invading  England  to  meet  the  coalition  in  his  rear;  nod  swing- 
ing round  nis  forces  on  the  Danube,  he  forced  an  Austrian  army  to 
a  Miameful  capitulation  in  TJlm,  three  days  before  his  final  naval  de- 
feat From  Ulm  he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  crushed  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  "Aus- 
terlitz,"  Wilberforce  wrote  in  bis  diary,  "killed  Pitt."  Though 
he  was  still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  frame  of 
the  great  Minister  had  long  told  that  death  was  near ;  and  the 
blow  to  hJH  hopes  proved  fatal.  "Roll  up  that  map,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe  which  hung  upon  the  wall;  "it  will 
not  be  wanted  these  ten  years."  Once  only  he  ■'allied  from  stn- 
por;  and  those  who  bent  over  him  caught  a  faint  mnnnnr  of  "My 
country!  How  I  leave  my  country  I"  On  the  23d  of  January, 
1806,  ho  brcntlied  his  last ;  and  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  grave  of  Chatham.  "  What  grave,"  exclaimed  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  "  contains  snob  a  father  and  sacli  a  son  1  What  sepulchre  em- 
bosoms the  remains  of  so  mnch  human  excellence  and  glory  I" 

So  great  was  felt  to  be  the  loss,  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 
parties,  which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  during  his  lifetime,  could 
till  up  the  gap  left  by  his  death.  In  the  new  Ministry,  Fox,  irith 
the  small  body  of  popular  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  pence  and 
internal  reform,  united  with  the  nristooratio  Whigs  under  IjotA 
Grenville  and  with  the  Tories  under  Lord  Sidraoutli.    All  home 

Jiuestions,  in  fact,  were  subordinated  to  the  need  of  saving  Hurope 
rom  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  the  resolve  to  save  Europe 
Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  himself.  His  hopes  of  peace,  indeM, 
were  stronger;  but  they  were  foiled  by  the  evasive  answer  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  war  which  he  un- 
dertook agunst  Prussia,  the  one  power  which  seemed  able  to  re- 
sist the  arms  of  France.  By  the  fatal  indecision  of  the  Ministry 
Prussia  was  left  unaided  till  it  was  too  late  to  aid  her ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1606,  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena  laid  North  Ger- 
many at  Kap,oleon's  feet.  Death  had  saved  Fox  only  a  month  be- 
fore from  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes;  and  his  loss 
weakened  the  Grenville  Cabinet  at  the  moment  when  one  of  iia 
greatest  errors  opened  a  new  and  more  desperate  struggle  with 
France.  By  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  .i  combntant  En- 
gland declared  the  whole  coast  occupied  by  Fi-ance  and  its  allies, 
from  Dantzio  to  Trieste,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was  im- 
possible to  enforce  such  a  "  paper  blockade,"  even  by  the  immense 
force  at  her  disposal ;  and  Napoleon  seized  on  the  opportunity  to 
retaliate  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  British  rommerce  from  the 
Continent,  an  exclnsion  which  he  trusted  would  end  the  war  by 
the  ruin  it  would  bring  on  the  English  manufactnres.  Decrees 
issued  from  Berlin  and  Milan  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  British  ex- 
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ports^aod  of  veeeels  which  had  toaobed  at  any  British  port    The     Bte. 
result  Wsf  these  decrees  would, he  hoped, prove  the  ruin  of  the  car-     xn 
rying  I  irade  of  Britain,  which  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals     ^ 
!iDde«pl)ectally  of  the  Americans;  and  it  was  to  prevent  thU  result      it 
9  Grenville  Alinistry  issued  Orders  in  Council  in  January,      ** 
1807,  b.i^  which  nentral  vessels  voyaging  to  coasts  subject  to  tbo 
blockai  4te  already  declared  were  compeUed,  on  pain  of  seizure,  to 
uxfbj'f  revionsly  at  some  British  port.    The  germs  of  a  yet  wider 
struggle  lay  in  these  orders;  but  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  Minis- 
try  was  due  not  so  much  to  its  reckless  foreign  policy  as  to  its 
wise  and  generous  polioy  at  home.    Its  greatest  work,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stave-trade  in  February,  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  Tories  and  the  merchnnte  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  bring  about  Catholic 
Bmaucipation  was  met  on  the  pait  of  the  King  by  the  demand  of 
s  pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  Ministry  in  March  on  their  refusal  to  give  it. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  broke  up  the  union  of  Cam 
parties ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  England  was 
whoUv  governed  by  the  Tories.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Minis- 
try which  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was  the  Duke  of  Port-  ^ 
land ;  its  guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Can-  \^ 
ning,  a  yonng  and  devoted  adherent  of  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  rbeto- 
rio  gave  him  power  over  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigor 
and  breadth  of  his  mind  gave  a  new  enei^y  and  color  to  the  war. 
At  no  time  had  opposition  to  Kapoleon  seemed  so  hopeless.  From 
Berlin  the  Emperor  marched  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  though 
checked  in  the  winter  by  the  Kussian  forces  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Eylau,  his  victory  of  Friedland  brought  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander in  the  summer  of  180?  to  consent  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
From  foes  the  two  Emperors  of  the  West  and  the  East  became 
friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
dre^f  Alexander  to  a  close  alliance  with  Kapoleon.  Russia  not 
only  enforced  the  Berlin  decrees  against  Bntish  commerce,  but 
forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  which  England  still  retained  on  the 
Continent,  to  renounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish 
fleets  were  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  Prance,  and  the  two  Em- 
perors counted  on  securing  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  threatening 
by  this  union  the  maritime  supremacy  which  formed  England's 
real  defense.  The  hope  was  foiled  by  the  appearance  off  Elsinore 
in  July,  1607,  of  an  expedition,  promptly  and  secretly  equipped  by 
Canning,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  into 
the  hands  of  England,  on  pledgo  of  its  return  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  by  a 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  and  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  with  a 
vast  mass  of  naval  etorefi,  were  carried  to  British  pnrtfi.  But  what- 
ever Canning  did  to  check  France  at  sea,  he  could  do  nothing  to 
arrest  her  progress  on  land.  Napoleon  was  drunk  with  success. 
He  was  absolutely  master  of  Western  Europe,  and  its  whole  face 
changed  as  at  an  enchanter's  touch.  Prussia  was  occupied  by 
French  troopa     Holland  was  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a  aim-! 
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Ele  decree  of  the  Freoch  Emperor,  and  its  crown  bestowed  a 
rather  Louie.    Another  brother,  Jerome,  beoame  King  off 
phnlia,  a  new  realm  built  np  oat  of  the  Electorates  of  Hesse 
and  Haaover.    A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was  nude  Kng  of  iCaples; 
while  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  even  Rome  itself  was  anuexei^to  the 
French  Empire. 

As  little  opposition  met  Napoleon's  first  aggresaioos  UD  the 
Peninsula.  la  the  Treaty  of  FonUunebleau  (October,  1 807)  i 
and  ^aiu  agreed  to  divide  Portugal  between  them ;  and  the  reign- 
ing Honse  of  Bragansa  fied  helplessly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in 
Brasil.  But  the  seizure  of  Portugal  was  only  meant  as  a  prelude 
to  the  seiEure  of  Spain,  fihnrlty  the  Fourths  whom  a  riot  in  his 
capital  had  driven  to  abdication,  and  bis  son  WrdJnand  the  Seventh 
were  drawn  to  Bayonne  in  May,  1806,  on  prStfiXt  Dl  SB  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  and  forced  to  resign  their  claims  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  while  the  French  army  entered  Madrid  and  procUimed 
^seph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain,  This  infamous  act  of  treachery 
was  hardly  completed  when  Spain  rose  aa  one  man  against  the 
stranger;  and  desperate  as  the  effort  of  its  people  seemed,  the 
news  of  the  rising  was  welcomed  throughout  England  with  a 
bnrst  of  enthusiastic  joy.  "Hitherto,"  cried  Sheridan,  a  leader 
of  the  Whig  opposition,  *'  Bonaparte  has  contended  with  princes 
witliout  dignity,  numbers  without  ardor,  or  peoples  without  p^ 
triotism.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who 
are  animated  by  one  spirit  against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  alike 
held  that  "  never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Britsia 
to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world ;"  and  Canning 
at  once  resolved  to  change  the  system  of  desultory  descents  on 
colonics  and  engar  islands  for  a  vieorous  warfare  in  the  PeninsulL 
Supplies  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  insnrgents  with  reckless  pn>> 
fusion,  and  two  small  armies  placed  nader  the  command  oISAt 
John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  service  in  the  Peninsuls. 
In  Joty,  1808,  the  enrreHder  at  Bayien  of  a  French  force  which 
had  invaded  Andalusia  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  blow  was  followed  by  one  almost  as  severe.  Land- 
mg  at  the  Mondego  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  drove  the  French  army  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of  Vimieca, 
and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra  on  the  30th 
of  Augnst  In  Spain  itself  the  tide  of  Biiccess  was  soon  roui^hlf 
turned  by  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  with  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  Moore,  who  had  advanced  from  Lisbon 
to  Salamanca  to  support  the  Spanish  armies,  found  them  orushed 
on  the  Ebro,  and  was  forced  to  fall  hastily  back  on  the  coast. 
His  force  saved  its  honor  in  a  battle  before  Gorunna,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1800,  which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  safety;  bnt  else- 
where all  seemed  lost.  The  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Spain 
was  held  by  the  French  armies ;  and  even  Zars^za,  which  had 
once  heroically  repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a  second  desperate 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  the  news  of  the 
Spanish  defeats  tamed  the  temper  of  England  from  the  wildest 
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hope  to  the  deepest  despair;  bat  Canning  remaiaed  iminovcd. 
On  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Corunna  be  sizoed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance Tith  the  Spanish  Junta  at  Cadis;  and  the  English  tbrco  at 
Lisbon,  which  had  already  prepared  to  leave  Portugal,  was  rein- 
forced with  thirteen  thousand  fresh  troops  and  plaoed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey.  "  Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote 
coolly, "  may  be  defended  against  any  force  which  the  French  can 
bring  against  it."  At  this  critical  moment  the  best  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  Emperor  himself  were  drawn  from  the  Peninsula 
to  the  Danube ;  for  the  Spanish  rising  had  roused  Austria  as  well 
as  England  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  Marshal  Soult, 
therefore,  threatened  Lisbon  trova  the  north,  Wellesley  marched 
holdly  against  him,  drove  him  from  Oporto  in  a  disaetrons  retreat, 
and  suddenly  changing  his  line  of  operations,  pushed  with  twenty 
thonsand  men  by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.  He  was  Joined  on  the 
march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  a  bloody 
action  of  two  days  with  a  French  army  of  equal  force  at  Talavera, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1806,  restored  the  renown  of  English  arms. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  enormous,  and  the  Frenca  fell  back 
at  the  close  of  the  straggle ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  lost 
bj  the  sudden  appearance  of  Soult  on  the  English  line  of  advance, 
and  Welleslej  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  on  Bad^oi^  His  fail- 
ure was  imbittered  by  heavier  disasters  elsewhere.  Austria  was 
driven  to  sue  for  peace  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Wagraro;  and  a 
force  of  forty  thousand  English  soldiers  which  had  been  dispatched 
against  Antwerp  in  July  returned  home  bafl9ed,  after  losing  half  its 
numbers  in  the  marshes  of  Walcberen. 

The  failure  at  Walcberen  brought  about  the  lall  of  the  Portland 
Ministry.  Canning  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  inoom^tence  gf 
Lord  Castlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who,  after  taking  the  ohief  part  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  had  been 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel  and  in 
the  reaignatioD  of  their  offices  (September,  1809).  The  Duke  of 
Portland  retired  ;  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  out  of  the  more 
Tory  members  of  the  late  administration  under  the  guidance  of 
Spencer  Perceval,  an  industrious  mediocrity  of  the  narrowest  type ; 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  the  English  general  in 
Spain,  becoming  Foreign  Secretary.  But  if  Perceval  aud  his  coir 
leagues  possessed  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  they 
had  one  characteristic  which  in  the  actual  position  of  English  af- 
fairs was  beyond  all  price.  They  wore  resolute  to  continue  the 
war.  Iq  the  nation  at  large  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  fit  of  despair ;  and  the  City  of  X^ondon  even  petitioned 
for  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  forces  from  the  Peninsula.    Xa- 

E>leoa  seemed  irresistible,  and,  now  that  Austria  was  crushed  and 
ngland  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Continental 
System  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain,  Anda- 
lusia, the  one  province  which  remained  independent,  was  invaded 
in  the  openingof  1810,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cadie  reduced  tc{ 
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submission.  Marsbal  Massena,  with  a  fine  army  of  eighty  thOQBand 
men,  marched  upon  Lisbon.  Even  Perceval  abandoned  all  hope 
of  preserving  a  hold  on  the  Peninsula  in  face  of  these  new  efforts, 
and  threw  on  Wellesley,  who  had  l>een  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Wellington  after  Taiavera,  the  responsibility  of  resolving  to 
remain  there.  But  the  cool  judgment  and  firm  temper  which  dia- 
tinguished  Wellington  enabled  him  to  face  a  responsibility  from 
which  weaker  men  would  have  shrunk.  "I  conceive," he  answer- 
ed, "  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country  require  that  we 
should  hold  oar  ground  here  as  long  as  possible;  and, please  God, 
I  will  maintain  it  as  long  as  I  can."  By  the  addition  of  Portn- 
gnese  troops  who  had  been  trained  under  British  officers,  his  array 
was  now  raised  to  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  thongh  his  inferiority 
in  force  had  compelled  him  to  look  on  while  Mnssena  induced  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  he  inflicted  on 
him  a  heavy  check  at  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  finally  fell  back 
in  October,  1 810,  on  three  lines  of  defense  which  lie  had  secretly 
constracted  at  Torres  Vedraa,  along  a  chain  of  mountain  heights 
L-rowned  with  redoubts  and  bristiing  with  cannon.  Tlie  position 
was  impregnable ;  and  able  and  stubborn  as  Massena  wa?,  he  found 
himself  forced  alter  a  month's  fruitless  efforts  to  fall  hack  in  n 
masterly  retreat ;  but  so  terrible  were  the  privations  of  the  French 
army  in  passing  again  through  the  wasted  country,  that  it  waa 
only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in 
the  spring  of  1811.  Reinfoi-oed  by  fresh  troops,  Massena  turned 
fiei-cely  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  which  Wellington  had  besieged; 
but  two  days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  on  the  3d  and  5th  of 
May,  1811,  failed  to  drive  the  English  army  from  its  position  at 
Fuentes  de  Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanoa,  and 
relinquished  his  effort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Portugal. 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people,  and  in  reviving  throughout  Europe  the  hope 
of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was 
little  save  the  deliverance  of  Portugal.  The  French  remained 
masters  of  all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
even  the  east  coast  was  reduced  in  1811  by  the  vigor  of  General 
Snohet.  An  attempt  of  Wellington  to  retake  BadajoB  was  foiled 
by  the  coH>peration  of  the  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Soolt 
with  that  of  the  N^orth  under  Marshal  Marmont ;  and  a  fruitless 
attack  on  Almeida  wasted  the  rest  of  the  year.  Not  only  was  the 
French  hold  on  Spain  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  force  at  Wel- 
lington's disposal,  but  the  Continental  System  of  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  involve  England  in  dangers  which  be  was  far  from 
having  foreseen.  His  effort  to  exclnde  English  exports  from  the 
Continent  had  been  foiled  by  the  rise  of  a  vast  system  of  contra- 
band trade,  by  the  evasions  practiced  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
ports,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  carrying  trade  nnder 
neutral  Sags.  Tiie  French  army  itself  was  olad  in  great-ooats 
made  at  Leeds,  and  shod  with  shoes  from  Northampton.  But  if 
Najioleon's  direct  blow  at  England  had  failed  to  bring  about  any 
serious  reanlts,  the  Ordei-B  in  Council  with  which  the  GrenviUe 
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Ministry  had  attempted  to  prevent  tfae  transfer  of  the  caiTying 
trade  from  Englitih  to  neutral  ships,  by  compelling  all  vessels  on 
their  way  to  porta  under  blockade  to  touch  at  British  harbors,  bad 
nt  onoe  cre»tt;d  seriouB  embarrassmeuta  with  America.  A  year 
after  the  isstie  of  these  Oi-ders  America  replied  to  both  combatants 
by  a  Non-interoouije  Act  (March,  1808),  which  suspended  all  trade 
between  either  ii'i-ance  or  England  and  the  United  States,  Napo- 
leon adroitly  met  this  measure  by  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  reatric- 
lioLiB  he  baa  imposed  on  neatral  trade  if  America  compelled  En- 
gland to  show  equal  respect  to  her  flag  ;  but  no  concession  conld 
ba  obtained  from  the  Perceval  Cabinet  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries  was  imbittered  by  the  assertion  on  England's  side 
of  a  "  righLof  search,"  which  compelled  Aineriean  vessels  to  sur- 
render anyBritish  subjects  who  ibrmed  nart  of  their  crew  and 
who  were  claimed  as  desertei-a  from  the  English  navy.  In  IBll 
Napoleon  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  removing  aU  obstacles  to  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  America  repealed  the  Non-iiitei-course  Act  as  far  as 
it  related  to  France,  But  no  corresponding  concession  could  be 
wrung  from  the  English  Government ;  though  the  closing  of  the 
American  ports  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  British  commerce  than 
any  wbichthe  Orders  could  have  aimed  at  preventing.  During 
18U,  indeed,  English  exports  were  reduced  by  one  third  of  their 
whole  amount.  In  America  the  irritation  at  last  brought  about  a 
cry  for  war  which,  in  spite  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  New 
B^glsnd  States,  forced  Congress  to  raise  an  aimy  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  and  to  declare  the  impreasnient  of  scamea  eailing 
under  an  American  flag  to  be  piracy.  England  at  last  consented 
lo  withdraw  herOrdersin  Council,  but  the  concession  was  made  too 
late  to  avert  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  June,  1812. 

The  moment  when  America  entered  into  the  great  stmggle  was 
a  critical  moment  in  tKe  history  of  mankind.  Sis  days  after  Presi- 
dent Madison  issned  his  declaration  of  war  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Niemen  on  his  march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  Continental 
System  had  been  in  stirring  up  war  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca,  it  had  been  no  less  successful  in  breaking  the  alliance,  which  he 
bad  made  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  in  farcing  on 
a  contest  with  Russia  which  was  destined  to  be  a  fatal  one.  On 
the  one  band.  Napoleon  was  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
enforoe  strictly  the  suspension  of  all  trade  with  England,  though 
sach  a  suspension  would  have  ruined  the  Russian  landowners. 
On  the  other,  the  Csar  saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of 
the  French  Empire  which  sprang  iiom  Napoleon's  resolve  to  en- 
force bis  system  by  a  seizure  of  the  northern  coast  In  1811  Hol- 
land, the  Hanscatio  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  were  successively  annexed,  and  the  Duchy  of  MecLlen- 
bni^  threatened  with  seieure.  A  peremptory  demand  on  the  part 
of  1  ranee  for  the  entire  cessation  of  intercourse  with  England 
brooght  the  quarrel  to  a  head ;  and  preparations  were  made  on 
both  sides  for  a  (;igantic  stniggle.  The  best  of  the  French  sol- 
diers were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland;  and  Wel- 
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lington,  whose  army  had  been  raised  to  a  force  of  forty  thonswid 
Engiiehraen  aud  twenty  thonaand  Portu^cBe,  profited  by  tbe 
withdrawal  to  throw  off  his  system  of  delense  and  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  attack.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  wero  taken  by 
storm  durin"  the  spring  of  1812  ;  and  three  days  before  N^>o1eon 
crossed  the  Nienien  (June  24)  in  his  march  on  Moscow,  Welling- 
ton crossed  the  Agueda  in  a  march  on  Salamanca,  After  a^eeries 
of  masterly  movements  on  both  sides,  MaI^onl^vith  the  French 
army  of  the  North  attacked  the  English  on  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  town  (July  22).  While  marching  ronnd  the  right 
of  the  English  position,  the  French  left  wing  was  left  isolated ; 
and  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  "Marmont  is  lost  I"  Welling- 
ton flung  on  it  the  bulk  of  bis  force,  crushed  it,  and  drove  the 
whole  army  from  the  iield.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly 
equal,  but  failure  had  demoralized  the  French  army;  and  its  re- 
treat forced  Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Soult  to  evacuate  An- 
dalusia and  to  concentrate  the  Southern  army  on  the  eastern  coast. 
While  Napoleon  was  still  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Poland,  Wellington  made  nis  entry  into  Madrid  in  August,  and 
began  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  town,however,held  out  gallantly 
for  a  month,  till  the  advance  of  the  two  French  armies,  now  con- 
centrated in  the  North  and  South  of  Spain,  forced  Wellington  (Oc- 
tober 18)  to  a  hasty  retreat  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  A  day 
later  (October  19}began  the  more  fatal  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
from  Moscow.  Victorious  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  Napoleon 
had  entered  the  older  capital  of  Russia  in  triumph,  and  waited  im- 
patiently to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from  t|)e  Czar,  when  a  fire 
kindled  by  its  own  inhabitants  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  The 
French  army  was  forced  to  fall  back  amid  the  horrors  of  a  Kus- 
sian  winter.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  combatants  who 
formed  the  Grand  Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand 
recrossed  the  Niemcn  in  December, 

Gallantly  as  Napoleon  was  still  to  struggle  against  the  foes  who 
sprang  up  around  him,  his  ruin  became  certain  from  the  hour  when 
he  fell  back  from  Moscow.     But  a  new  English  Ministry  reaped 


the  glory  of  success  in  the  long  struggle  with  his  ambition.  A 
return  of  the  King's  madness  had  made  it  neee8sary,in  the  begin- 
ning of  1 81 1 ,  to  confer  the  Regency  by  Act  of  Parliannent  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  Whig  sympathies  of  the  Prince  threat- 
ened the  Pereeval  Cabinet  with  dismissal.  The  insecnrity  of  their 
position  told  on  the  condnct  of  the  war;  for  much  of  Wellington's 
apparent  inactivity  during  1811  was  realty  due  to  the  hesitation 
and  timidity  of  the  Ministers  at  homa  In  March,  1812,  the  assas- 
sination of  Perceval  by  a  maniac  named  Bellinghnm  brought  about 
the  fall  of  his  Ministry  and  fresh  eflbrta  to  install  the  Whigs  in 
office.  But  the  attempt  was  as  fruitless  as  ever,  and  the  old  Min- 
istry was  restored  nnaer  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a 
man  of  no  great  abilities,  but  temperate,  well-informed,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  singular  gift  of  holding  discordant  colleagues  to- 
gether. But  the  death  of  Perceval  marks  more  than  a  mere  chanjrc 
of  Miuisti-y.    From  that  moment  the  development  of  English  life. 
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which  had  been  roughly  KireBted  in  1793  bv  the  reaction  against 
the  Freocb  Revolntion,  began  again  to  take  its  natural  coarse. 
The  anti-revolutiooary  terror  which  Burke  did  so  mush  to  rouse  i 
bad  spent  most  of  its  force  "bj  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  i 
and  though  the  country  was  nnanioious  in  the  after-straggle  against 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  the  sooial  distress  which  followed  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  revived  qaestions  of  internal  reform  which 
had  Been  set  aside  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Freach  Kevglu- 
Uon  as  Jacobinical.  The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  at  lar^e  was  disturbed  bv  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  war  enriched  the  land- 
owner, the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer ;  but  it  impov- 
erished the  poor.  It  is  indeed  from  the  fatal  years  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  Waterloo  that  we  most  date  that 
var  of  classes,  that  social  severance  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  English  politics. 

The  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed  enormonB.  England  was 
■flole  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  war  had  ^ven  her  possesaion  of 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  France ;  and  if  ber  trade 
was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  eSbrts  of  Napo- 
leon were  soon  rendered  fruitless  by  the  vast  smuggling  system 
which  had  sprung  up  along  the  coaat  of  North  Germany.  In  Spite 
of  the  far  more  senous  blow  which  commerce  received  from  the 
quarrel  with  America,  English  exports  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  war.  JUannfactnres  profited  by  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Watt  and  Arkwright;  and  the  consnmption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Tiie  vast  accumulation  of 
capital,  aa  well  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  bad  seasons  at  this 
time,  told  upon  the  land,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish 
and  unhealthy  pros^rity.  Wheat  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  the 
Talne  of  land  rose  in  proportion  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclo- 
BureB  went  on  with  prodigious  rapidity;  the  income  of  every  land- 
owner was  doubled,  while  the  farmers  were  able  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  the  processes  of  agriculture  which  ohanzed  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was 
enormous,  its  distribution  was  partial  During  the  fifteen  years 
'  which  pi'eceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose  from 
ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase  kept  down  the 
rate  of  wages,  which  would  naturally  have  advanced  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  with  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  Even 
manufactures,  though  destined  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  la- 
boring classes,  seemed  at  first  rather  to  depress  them.  One  of 
the  earliest  results  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  rain 
of  a  number  of  small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and 
the  pauperization  of  families  who  relied  oa  them  for  support.  In 
the  winter  of  1611  the  terrible  pressure  of  this  transition  from 
handicraft  to  machinery  was  seen  in  the  Luddite,  or  machine- 
breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over  the  Nortbern  and  Midland 
counties,  and   which  were  only   suppressed  by  military  force. 
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While  labor  was  thna  tlirown  ont  of  its  older  grooves,  and  the 
rate  of  vages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low  figure  by  the  rap- 
id increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
brought  wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  larmer,  brought  famioe 
and  death  to  the  poor,  for  England  was  cut  off  by  the  war  from 
the  vast  corn-fietds  of  the  Continent  or  of  America,  which  nowa- 
days rediesB  from  their  abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  harvest. 
Scarcity  was  followed  by  a  terrible  pauperization  of  the  la&oring 
classes.  The  amount  ot  the  poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent.;  anil 
with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed  its  inevitable  result,  the  in- 
crease of  orime. 

The  sense  both  of  national  glory  and  of  national  suffering  told, 
however  feebly,  on  the  course  of  politics  at  home.  Under  the 
Perceval  Ministry  a  blind  opposition  had  been  offered  by  the 
Governmeut  to  every  project  of  change  or  reform ;  but  the  ter- 
ror-stnick  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution  which  this  op- 
position strove  to  perpetuate  was  even  then  passing  away.  The 
pablicatioii  of  the  ^[Unlntrgh  Meview  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young 
lawyers  at  Edinbui'gb  (Brougham,  JeffreVj  Homer,  and  ^^in- 
\/  ujsh)  marked  the  revival  ot  the  "policy  of  constitutional  and  ad; 
ministrative  prozress  which  had  oeen  reluctantly  abandoned  by 
William  Pitt.  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  a  new  vigor  to  political 
\^  speculation  by  bTB~a3vbcacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  bis 
definition  of*  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  as 
the  um  of  political  action.  In  1809  Sir  Francis  Bardett  revived 
the  qaestion  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Only  fifteen  members 
supported  bis  motion ;  and  a  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  he  subsequently  published,  as  "a  part  of  our 
fellow-suDJects  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe,"  was  met  by  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  A  far  great- 
er effect  was  produced  by  the  pei-severance  with  which  Canning 
pressed  year  by  year  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  So 
long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at  Reform  were  equally  vain  ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  power  the  advancing 
strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  nation  was  felt  by  the 
policy  of  "  moderate  concession  "  which  was  adopted  by  the  new 
Ministry.  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  I  SI  2  by  a  tiiumphant  majority 
in  the  Honse'of  Commons,  though  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

From  this  moment,  however,  all  questions  of  home  politics  were 
again  thrown  ioto  the  background  by  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  Napoleon  made 
to  repair  the  loss  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  spelt  which  he  had  cast 
over  Europe  was  broken  by  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Prussia 
rose  against  him  as  the  Russian  army  advanced  across  the  Kiemen, 
and  the  French  were  at  once  thrown  back  on  the  Elba  In  May, 
1818,  Wellington  again  left  Portugal  with  an  army  which  bad 
now  risen  to  ninety  thousand  men;  and  overtaking  the  French 
forces  in  retreat  at  Tittoria  infiicted  on  them  a  defeat  (June  21) 
which  drove  them  in  utter  rout  across  the  Pyrenees.     Madrid 
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was  at  onoe  evacuated ;  sod  Claazel  fell  back  from  Zaragoza  into  Sm. 
FniDce.  The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  invaders — it  T^Ti 
restored  tlie  spirit  of  the  Allies  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their  new  J*" 
fortunes.  The  genius  of  Xapoleon  rose  to  its  height  in  his  last  ive 
campaigns.  With  a  fresh  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  'f^ 
whom  he  had  gathered  at  Mainz  he  marched  on  the  allied  armies 
ofRassia  and  Prussia  in  May,cleared  Saiony  by  a  victory  over 
them'at  Lutzen,  and  threw  tiiem  back  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh  vic- 
tory at  Bautzen.  Disheartened  by  defeat,  and  by  the  neutral  at- 
titude which  Austria  etill  pi-eserved,  tfae  two  powers  consented  in 
Juno  to  an  armistice,  and  negotiated  for  peaue;  but  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Wellington's  advance  on  the  Pyrenees  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  their  counsels.  The  close  of  the  armistice  was  followed 
by  the  union  of  Austria  with  tfae  Allied  Powers ;  and  a  terrible 
overthrow  of  Kapoleoa  at  Leipzig  in  October  forced  the  French 
army  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  the  sieges  of  San  Sebastian 
and  of  Pampeluna,  with  the  obstinate  defense  of  Mai-shal  Soult 
in  the  Pyrenees,  held  Wellington  for  a  time  at  bay;  and  it  was 
only  in  October  that  a  victory  on  tfae  Bidassoa  enabled  him  to 
enter  France  and  to  force  Soult  from  his  intrenobed  camp  before 
Bayonne.  But  the  war  was  now  hurrying  to  its  cloee.  On  the 
last  day  of  1813  the  allies  crossed  the  Rnine,  and  in  a  month  a 
third  of  France  had  passed  without  opposition  into  their  hands. 
Sonlt,  again  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Orthez,  fell  back  on  Tou- 
louse; and  Bordeaux,  then  left  uncovered,  hardly  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  forces  to  hoist  tfae  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons. 
On  tfae  lOth  of  April,  1814,  Wellington  again  attacked  Soult  at 
Toulouse  in  an  obstinate  and  iudecisive  engagement ;  but  though 
neither  general  knew  it,  the  war  was  at  that  moment  at  an  end. 
The  wonderful  struggle  which  Napoleon  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  maintained  for  two  months  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Allies  closed  witii  the  surrender  of  Paris  on  tfae  31st  of 
March ;  and  the  submission  of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

England's  triumph  over  its  great  enemy  was  dashed  bv  the  tk 
more  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle  which  Napoleon  had  kin-  ■*''Jf; 
died  across  the  Atlantic  The  declaration  of  war  by  America  in 
June,  1S12,  seemed  an  act  of  sheer  madness.  The  American  navy 
consisted  of  a  few  frigates  and  sloops;  its  army  was  a  mass  of 
half-drilled  and  half-armed  recruits ;  the  States  themselves  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  tfae  war;  and  Con necticnt,  with  Massa- 
chusetts, refused  to  send  either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  Canada  during  the  summer  and  autumn  were 
rfpulsed  with  faeavy  loss.  But  these  foilures  were  more  than  re- 
deemed by  unexpected  successes  at  sea.  In  two  successive  en- 
•xngcmcnts  between  English  and  American  frigates,  tfae  former 
were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these  victories  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance ;  for  they  were  tfae 
first  heavy  blows  which  had  been  dealt  at  England's  supremacy 
over  tfae  8ea&  In  1813  America  followed  up  its  naval  triumphs 
by  more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.    Its  forces  cleared  Idke  Ontario, 
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captured  Toronto,  destroyed  tbe  British  flotills  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
made  theniBeives  masters  of  Upper  Canada,  Ad  attack  on  Lower 
Canada,  however,  was  BQCceBsluIly  beaten  back ;  and  a  fresh  ad- 
vance of  tbe  British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heait  of  the  win- 
ter again  recovered  the  Upper  Province.  The  revei-se  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  party  in  the  United  States  which  had  throughout 
been  opposed  to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  had  been  im- 
bittered  by  the  terrible  distress  brought  about  by  the  blockade 
and  the  mm  of  American  commerce.  Cries  of  secession  began  to 
be  heard,  and  Msssaohusetta  took  the  bold  step  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New  England  States 
"on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  common  ooncerns."  In 
1614,  however,  the  war  waa  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Upper  Canada  was  again  invaded,  but  the  American  army,  after 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the  British  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  in  July,  was  itself  defeated  a  few  weeks  after  in  an 
equally  stubborn  engagement,  and  thrown  back  on  its  own  front- 
ier. The  fall  of  Napoleon  now  enabled  the  English  Government 
to  devote  its  whole  strength  to  the  struggle  with  an  enemy  which 
it  had  at  last  ceased  to  despise.  Geaeral  Boss,  with  a  force  of 
fonr  thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  "Washing- 
ton, and,  before  evacuating  the  city,  homed  its  pnblio  buildings  to 
the  ground.  Few  more  shameful  acts  are  recorded  in  our  hiatory ; 
and  it  was  the  more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  under  etnct 
orders  from  the  Government  at  home.  The  raid  upon  Washing- 
ton,  however,  was  intended  simply  to  strike  terror  into  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  and  the  real  stress  of  the  war  was  throvra  on  two  ex- 
peditions whose  business  was  to  penetrate  into  the  States  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South.  Both  proved  utter*  failures.  A 
force  of  nine  thousand  Peninsular  veterans  which  marohed  in 
Septembei-  to  the  attack  of  Platteburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  flotilla  which  ac- 
companied it.  A  second  foree  under  General  Packenham  appear- 
ed in  December  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  attacked  New 
Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson  with  the  loss  of 
half  its  numbers.  Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded. 
The  close  of  the  French  war  removed  tbe  causes  of  the  Btra|^Ie, 
and  the  claims,  whether  of  the  English  or  of  the  Americans,  were 
set  aside  in  silence  in  the  new  treaty  of  1814. 

The  close  of  the  war  with  America  freed  England's  hands  at  a 
moment  when  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her 
to  a  new  and  final  straa^Ie  with  France.  By  treaty  with  the  Al- 
lied Powers  Napoleon  had  been  snffered  to  retain  a  fragment  of 
his  former  empire — the  island  of  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany; 
and  from  Elba  he  had  looked  on  at  tbe  quarrels  which  sprang  up 
between  his  conqnerors  as  soon  as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  Europe.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
quarrels  arose  fi-om  the  claim  ofJPrussia  to  annex  Saxony,  and  that 
of  Russia  to  annex  Poland;  but  their  union  for  this  purpose  was 
met  by  a  counter-Iesgne  of  England  and  Austria  with  their  old 
enemy,  France,  whose  embassador,  Talleyrand,  labored  vigorously 
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to  bring  the  question  to  an  ia§afl  hy  foro6  of  arna.  At  the  mo- 
roeot,  however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagnes  seemed  cloee 
at  hand,  Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  1st  of  Maroh,  1616, 
on  the  coast  near  Cannes,  and,  followed  only  by  a  thousand  of  his 
guards,  marched  over  the  monntains  of  Banphin^  upon  Grenoble 
and  Lyons.  He  counted,  and  counted  justly,  on  the  indifference 
of  the  country  to  its  new  BonrboD  rulers,  on  the  longing  of  the 
anny  for  a  t'resli  struggle  which  should  restore  its  glory,  and 
above  all  in  the  spell  ot  his  same  over  soldiers  whom  be  had  so 
often  led  to  victory.  In  twenty  days  from  his  landing  ho  reach- 
ed the  Tuileries  unopposed,  while  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  fled  help- 
lessly to  Ghent.  But  whatever  hopes  he  had  drawn  from  the  di- 
visions of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  reso- 
lute action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France.  Their  strife 
was  hushed,  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the  consciousness  of 
8  common  danger.  A  Declaration  adopted  instantly  by  all  put 
Kapoleon  to  the  ban  of  Europe,  "  In  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has 
destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political  existence  is  at- 
tached. By  reappearing  in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and 
overthrow  he  has  not  less  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  made  it  evident  in  tho  face  of  the  nniverse  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  either  peace  or  ti-nce  with  him.  The  Pow- 
ers, therefore,  declare  that  Bonaparte  baa  placed  himself  oat  of 
the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that  as  the  general  ene- 
my and  distnrber  of  the  world  he  is  abandoned  to  pnblio  justice." 
An  engagement  to  supply  a  million  of  men  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  and  a  recall  of  their  armies  to  the  Rhine,  gave  practical  effect 
to  the  words  of  the  allies.  England  furnished  suDsidies  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  millions  to  support  these  onormons  hosts,  and 
hastened  to  place  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  best  troops  of  the  foroe  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
Peninsula,  however,  were  still  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  of  the 
eighty  thousand  men  who  gathered  around  Wellington  only  abont 
a  half  were  Englishmen,  the  rest  principally  raw  levies  from  Bel- 
gium and  Hanover.  The  Bnke's  plan  was  to  unite  with  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  PmsBians  under  Marshal  Blncher  wtu 
were  advancing  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  to  enter  France  by  Mons 
.ind  Namnr  while  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Rnssia  closed  m  upon 
Paris  by  way  of  Beltfort  and  Elsass. 

But  Napoleon  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  a  merely  defen- 
sive war.  By  amazing  efforts  he  had  raised  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thonaand  men  in  the  few  months  since  his  arrival 
in  Paris ;  and  in  the  opening  of  June  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  conoentrated  on  the  Sambre  at  Charl&- 
roi,  while  Wellington's  troops  still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  Line 
of  the  Soheldt  from  Ath  to  Nivelles,  and  Bluster's  on  that  of  the 
Mense  from  Nivelles  to  Ll^e.  Both  the  allied  armies  hastened 
to  Qoite  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  their  junction  was  already  impossi- 
ble. Blncher,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  was  himself  attacked 
on  tho  16th  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  after  a  desperate  contest 
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driven  back  with  terrible  loss  upon  Wavre,  On  tho  same  day 
Ney  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  eqnal  force  under  D'Erlon 
in  i-eserve,  appeared  before  Quatre  Bras,  where  na  yot  only  ten 
thousand  English  and  the  same  force  of  Belgian  troops  had  been 
able  to  assemble.  The  ]3e]gians  broke  before  the  charges  of  the 
French  horse ;  bnt  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  English  infentry 
gave  time  for  Wellington  to  bring  up  corps  after  corps,  till  at  the 
close  of  the  day  Key  saw  himself  heavily  outnumbered,  and  with- 
drew baffled  from  the  field.  About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen 
on  either  side  in  this  fierce  engagement;  bat  heavy  as  was  Wel- 
lington's loss,  the  firmness  of  the  English  army  had  already  done 
much  to  foil  Napoleon's  effort  at  breaking  through  the  line  of  the 
allies.  Bldcher's  retreat,  however,  left  the  English  flank  uncover- 
ed; and  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Frnssians  were  falling 
back  on  Wavre,  Wellington  with  nearly  seventy  thousand  men — 
for  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand — withdrew  in  good  order  upon 
Waterloo,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  French  Ibroes  under  the 
Emperor  himself.  Napoleon  had  detached  Marsh  ^Grouchy  with 
thirty  thousand  men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  tfewaten  Prus- 
sians, while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  he  resolved  to 
bring  Wellington  to  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June 
the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  the  fiela  of  Waterloo  in  front 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  hi^h-road  to  Brnsaels.  Napoleon's 
one  fear  bad  been  that  of  a  continued  retreat.  "  I  have  them !" 
he  oried,  as  he  saw  the  English  line  drawn  np  on  a  low  rise  of 
sround  which  stretched  across  the  high-road  from  the  chateau  nf 
Hongomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and  straggling  village  of  La 
HayeSainteon  its  left.  He  had  so  me -grounds  for  his  confidence  of 
success.  On  either  side  the  forces  numbered  between' seventy  and 
eighty  thousand  men ;  but  the  French  were  superior  in  guns  and 
cavalry,and  a  large  part  of  Wellington's  force  consisted  MBelgian 
levies,  who  broke  and  fled  at  the  outset  of  the  fight.  A  fiei-ce  at- 
tack upon  HougomoDt  opened  the  battle  at  eleven ;  but  it  was  not 
till  midday  that  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  upon  the  centre 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that  time  bore  the  main  bmat 
of  the  struggle.  Never  has  greater  courage,  whether  of  attack  or 
endurance,  been  shown  on  any  field  than  was  shown  by  both  com- 
batants at  Waterloo.  The  columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the 
English  foot,  wei'e  hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots 
Greys ;  but  the  victorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by 
the  French  ouii-assiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  twelve 
thousand  strong,  flung  itself  in  charge  after  charge  on  the  English 
front,  carrying  the  English  guns,  and  sweepino  with  desperate 
bravery  round  the  unbroken  squares  whose  fire  thinned  their  ranks. 
With  almost  equal  bravery  the  French  columns  of  the  centre  a^in 
advanced,  wrested  at  last  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  from  uieir 
opponents,  and  pnshed  on  vigorously,  though  in  vain,  nnderNey 
against  the  troops  in  its  rear.  Ternbie  as  was  the  English  loss^ 
and  many  of  his  regiments  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men 
— Wellington  stubbornly  held  his  ground ;  while  the  Prussians,  ad- 
vancing as  they  promised  from  Wavre  through  deep  and  miry 
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forest  roads,  were  slowly  gathering  to  his  snpport,  disregarding 
the  attack  on  their  rear  by  which  Grouchy  strove  to  bold  them 
back  from  the  field.  At  half-past  four  their  advanced  guard  de- 
ployed at  last  from  the  wooits;  but  the  main  body  was  still  far 
behind,  and  Napoleon  was  still  able  to  hold  his  svonnd  against 
them  till  their  increasing  masses  forced  him  to  stake  all  on  a  des- 
perate effort  against  the  English  front.  The  Imperial  Gtiard — his 
only  reserve,  and  which  had  as  yet  taken  no  pait  in  the  battle — 
was  drawn  up  at  seven  in  two  huge  columns  of  attack.  The  first, 
with  Ney  himself  at  its  head,  swept  a!!  before  it  as  it  mounted  the 
rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte.on  whit:h  the  thin  English  line  still  held 
its  ground,  and  all  but  tonched  ;Lhe  English  front  when  its  mass, 
torn  by  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry  with  which  it  was  received, 
gave  way  before  a  charge  from  the  English  Guards.  The  second, 
three  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same  courage  over  the 
slope  near  Hougomout,  only  to  be  shattered  and  repulsed  in  the 
same  way.  At  the  moment  when  these  masses,  shattered  bat  still 
imconquered,  fell  slowly  and  doggedly  back  down  the  fatal  rise, 
the  Prussians  pushed  forward  some  forty  thousand  strong  on  Xa- 

fioleon's  right,  their  guns  swept  the  road  to  Charleroi,  and  Wei- 
ington  seized  the  moment  for  a  general  advance.  From  that  mo- 
ment all  was  lost.  .  Only  the  Old  Guard  stood  firm  in  the  wreck 
of  the  French  army ;  and  nothing  but  night  and  exhaustion  check- 
ed the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  broken  masses  who  hurried 
from  the  field.  The  Prussian  horse  continued  the  chase  through 
the  night,  and  only  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  some  thirty 
guns,  reorossed  the  Sambre.  Kapoleon  himself  fied  hurriedly  to 
I'aris,  and  his  second  abdication  was  followed  by  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  into  the  French  capital 
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With  the  victory  of  Waterloo  we  reach  a  time  within  tbs 
memory  of  aome  now  living,  and  the  openiog  of  a  period  of  oar 
bietory,  the  greatest  indeed  of  alt  in  real  importance  and  interest, 
bat  perhaps  too  near  to  us  as  yet  to  admit  of  a  coot  and  purely 
historical  treatment.  In  a  work  ench  as  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  limit  oaraelves  from  tnia  point  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  noteworthy  events  which  have  occurred  \a 
our  political  history  since  1816. 

The  peace  which  closed  the  ereat  war  with  Kapoleon  left  Brit- 
ain feverish  and  exhausted.  Ot  ber  conqnests  at  sea  she  retained 
only  Malta  ^whose  former  possessors,  the  Knights  of  St,  John,  had 
ceased  to  exist),  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  French  colony  of  Mauritina,  and  a  few  West  India  isl- 
ands. On  the  other  hand,-the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  and 
of  the  debt,  which  now  reached  eight  hundred-raillione,  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  general  distrefls  of  the  oonntry.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment ol  English  indnfitry  for  a  time  ran  ahead  of  the  world's 
demands;  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  were  glutted  with 
unsalable  goods,  and  mills  and  manufactories  were  brought  to  a 
standstill.  The  scarcity  eaused  by  a  series  of  bad  harvests  was 
intensified  by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the  landowners  in  Parlia- 
ment. Conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  English  agrionlturc  was 
merely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  high  price  of  corn  produced 
by  the  war,  they  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  in  1815  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  com  till  wheat  had  reached  famine  prices.  So- 
ciety, too,  was  disturbed  by  the  great  changes  of  employment  con- 
sequent on  a  sudden  return  to  peace  aftertwenty  years  of  war,  and 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  immense  forces  employed  at  sea  and  on 
land.  The  movement  against  machinery,  which  had  been  put  dowa 
in  1812,  revived  in  the  formidable  riots  of  the  Lnddites,  and  the 
distress  of  the  rural  poor  brought  about  a  rapid  increase  of  crime. 
The  steady  opposition  too  of  the  Administration,  in  which  Lord 
Castlere^h's  influence  was  now  supreme,  to  any  project  of  polit- 
ical progress  created  a  dangerous  irritation  which  brought  to  the 
front  men  whose  demand  of  a  "  radical  reform  "  in  English  insti- 
tutions won  them  the  name  of  Radicals,  and  drove  more  violent 
agitators  into  treasonable  disaffection  and  silly  plots.  In  1819 
the  breaking  up  by  military  force  of  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  reform  in  Parliament,  in- 
creased the  nnpopnlarity  of  the  Government;  and  a  plot  of  some 
desperate  men,  with  Arthur  Thistlewood  at  their  head,  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  whole  Ministry,  which  is  known  as  the  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy  (1820),  threw  light  ou  the  violent  temper  which 
was  springing  np  among  its  more  extreme  opponents.    The  death 
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ofGeoi^e  the  Tbirdin  1620,  and  the  accessioii  ofhiason  thePrioce 
Regeat  as  Georve  the  Fourth,  onl^  added  to  the  general  disturb- 
ance of  men's  minds.  The  new  E/ing  had  long  Biace  forsaken  his 
wife  and  privateiy  charged  her  wiUi  infidelity;  his  first  act  on 
mounting  the  throne  was  to  renew  his  accusations  against  her,  and 
to  laj  before  Farliament  a  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage 
with  bim.  The  poblio  agitation  which  followed  on  this  step  at 
last  forced  the  Auniatry  to  abandon  the  bill,  but  the  shame  of  the 
Fojal  family  aad  the  nnpopnlarity  of  the  King  increased  the  geD- 
eral  discontent  of  the  country. 

The  real  danger  to  pnblic  order,  however,  lay  only  in  the  blind 
opposition  to  all  jpolitical  change  which  confused  wise  and  modern 
ate  projeotB  of  reform  with  projects  of  revolution;  and  in  1822  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagb,  who  had  now  become  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  to  whom  this  opposition  was  mainly  dne,^ut  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  mere  resistanoe.  Canning  became  Foreign 
Secretary  in  Castlereagh's  place,  and  with  Canning  returned  the 
earlier  and  progressive  policy  of  William  Fitt.  Abroad,  his  first 
act  was  to  break  with  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  as  it  called  itself, 
which  the  Continental  courts  had  formed  after  the  overthrow  of 
Kapoleon  for  the  repression  of  revolutionary  or  liberal  movements 
in  their  kingdoms,  and  whose  despotic  policy  had  dnven  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Portagal  in  1820  into  revolL  Canning  asserted  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states, 
a  principle  he  enforoed  by  sending  troops  in  1826  to  defend  Port- 
ugal from  Spanish  intervention,  while  he  recognized  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Mexico  as  independent 
states.  At  home  his  inflnence  was  seen  in  the  new  strength  gun- 
ed  by  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  passing 
of  a  Dili  for  giving  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  through  the  House 
of  Commons  m  1S2S.  With  the  entry  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Huskiseon, 
into  office  in  1823  began  a  commercial  policy  which  was  founded 
OD  a  conviction  of  the  benefits  derived  from  freedom  of  trade,  and 
which  bronght  about  at  a  later  time  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  new  drift  of  public  policy  produced  a  division  among  the  Min- 
isters which  showed  itself  openly  at  Lord  Liverpool's  death  in 
1827.  Canning  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him ;  and  four  months 
after  the  formation  of  Canning's  Ministry  it  was  broken  up  by  his 
death.  A  temporary  Ministry  formed  under  Lord  Goderich  on  Can- 
ning's principles  was  at  once  weakened  by  the  position  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, A  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  had  now  lasted  some 
years  in  spite  of  Canning's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  and  the 
dispatch  of  an  Egyptian  expedition  with  orders  to  devastate  the 
Morea  and  carry  off  its  inhabitanta  as  slaves  forced  England, 
France,  and  Bossia  to  interfere.  In  1827  their  united  fleet  nnder 
Admiral  Codrington  attacked  and  destroyed  that  of  Egypt  in  the 
bay  of  Navarino;  bat  the  blow  at  Turkey  was  disapproved  by 
English  opinion,  and  the  Ministry,  already  wanting  in  Parlia- 
mentary strength,  was  driven  to  resign  (1828). 
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The  formation  of  a  purely  Toiy  MiuiBtry  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  Mr.  Peel  for  its  principal  support  id  the  Commons, 
was  generally  looked  on  as  a  promise  of  utter  resistance  to  all 
further  pro^rreBS.  But  the  state  of  Ireland,  where  a  "Catholic 
ABSociation^'  formed  by  Daniel  O'Connell  maintained  a  growinjit 
agitation,  had  now  reached  a  point  when  the  English  Ministry  had 
to  choose  between  concession  and  civil  war.  The  Duke  gave  wav, 
and  brought  in  a  bill  which,  like  that  designed  by  Pitt,  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  high- 
est posts,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  in  1829  by  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  threw  the  Tory 
party  into  confusion ;  while  the  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
suddenly  revived  with  a  strength  it  had  never  known  before  by  a 
Revolution  in  France  in  1630,  which  drove  Charles  the  Tenth  from 
the  throne  and  called  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  reign  as  a  Constitutional  King,  William  the  Fonrth,  who 
enoceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  the 
Fourth,  at  this  moment  (1830)  was  favorable  to  the  demand  of 
Reform,  but  Wellington  refused  all  concession.  The  refusal  drove 
him  from  office ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  Whigs 
saw  themselves  ^ain  in  power  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grev. 
A  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  took  away  the  right  of 
representation  from  fifty-six  decayed  or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the 
143  members  they  returned  to  counties  or  large  towns  which  ns 
yet  sent  no  members  to  Parliament,  eslabliahed  a  £10  hnnKehohl- 
er  r|nnljfi»ation  for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  eitewi^'fl  t.ho  ^'ftjinty 
franchise  to  leasetiolders  and  copy- ttolders,  was  laid^before  Parlia- 
ment '*'  m'*'  ~-^tn  i^p  ■iiif'^fihaiWiBtBtTy  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  at  once  passed  the  bill,  and  so  terri- 
ble was  the  agitation  produced  by  its  rejection  by  the  Lords,  that 
on  its  subsequent  rein  trod  uct  ion  the  Peers  who  opposed  it  with- 
drew and  suffered  it  to  become  law  (June  7, 1832).  The  Reform- 
ed Parliament  which  met  in  1833  did  much  by  the  violence  and 
inexperience  of  many  of  its  new  members,  and  especially  by  the 
conduct  of  O'Connell,  to  prodnce  a  feeling  of  reaction  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834  the  Ministry  was 
reconstituted  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount  Melbonme ;  and 
though  this  administration  was  soon  dismissed  by  the  King, 
whose  sympathies  bad  now  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  a  Ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  (No- 
vember, 18S4 — April,  1836),  a  general  election  again  returned  a 
Whig  Parliament^  and  replaced  Lord  Melbourne  in  office.  Weak- 
ened OB  it  was  by  the  growing  change  of  political  feeling  through- 
out the  country,  no  MintstryTiaB  ever  wrought  greater  and  more 
beneficial  changes  than  the  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Melboui-ne  during  its  ten  yeai-s  of  rale  from  1831  to  184). 
In  1833  the  system  of  slavery  which  still  existed  in  the  British 
colonies,  though  the  Slave-trade  was  suppressed,  was  abolished  at 
a  cost  of  twenty  millions;  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open  to  all  merchants.     In  1 834  the  growing  evil  of  paufigEMwrwsa 
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checked  by  the  enaotment  of  a  K'ew  Poor  Law.  Id  1B3S  the  Ma- 
nioipal  Corporationa  Act  reatored  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  those 
rights  of  self-govemment  of  which  they  had  been  deprired  since 
the  foniteeiith  centniy.  1836  saw  the  pagaing  of  the  General  Reg- 
istration Act,  while  the  eonatant  quarrels  over  tithe  were  reme- 
died by  die  Act  for  Tithe  Commntatioo,  and  one  of  the  grievances 
of  DisBenters  redressed  by  a  measure  which  allowed  civil  mar- 
riage. A  system  of  national  education,  began  in  1834  by  a  small 
anuual  grant  toward  the  erection  of  schools,  was  developed  in 
1339  by  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Connoil  for  ed- 
ucational parpcees  Mid  by  the  steady  increase  of  educational 
grants. 

Great,  however,  as  these  measures  were,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  grew  steadily  year  by  year.  Ireland,  where  O'Con- 
Dell  maintained  an  incessant  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
coald  only  be  held  down  by  Coercion  Acts.  In  B[)ite  of  the  impnlso 
given  to  trade  by  the  system  of  steam  communication  which  be- 
gan with  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
in  1830,  the  country  still  snffered  from  distress;  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  poorer  classes  gave  rise  in  1889  to  riotous  demands 
for  "the  People's  Charter,  including  universal  suffrage, vote  by 
ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  equal  electoral  diatriots,  the  abolition 
of  all  property  qualification  for  members,  and  payment  for  their 
services.  In  Canada  a  quarrel  between  the  two  districts  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  was  sufiered  through  raismanagemeat  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  revolt.  The  vigorous  but  meddlesome  way  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston,  a  disciple  of  Cannini;,  carried  out  that 
statesman's  foreign  policy,  supporting  Donna  Maria  as  sovereign 
in  Portugal  and  Isabella  as  Queen  in  Spain  airainst  claimants  of 
more  absolutist  tendencies  by  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  France 
and  the  two  countries  of  the  Peninsula,  and  forcing  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  withdraw  fram  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the 
bombardment  of  Acre  in  1840,  created  general  uneasiness ;  while 
the  public  conscience  was  wounded  by  a  war  with  China  in  1639, 
on  its  refusal  to  allow  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  its  dominions. 
A  more  terrible  blow  waa  given  to  the  Ministry  by  events  in  In- 
dia; where  the  occupation  of  Gabnl  in  1830  ended  two  years  later 
in  a  general  revolt  of  the  Affghans  and  in  the  loss  of  a  British  army 
in  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  strength  ofthe  Government  was  restored 
for  a  time  by  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth  in  183T,and  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ended  the  union  of 
England  and  Hanover  under  the  same  sovereigns,  the  Istter  state 
passing  to  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
the  Whic  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons  passed  steadily  away,  and 
n  general  election  in  1841  gave  their  opponents,  who  now  took  the 
name  of  Conservatives,  a  majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  members. 
The  general  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  which  followed  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  en- 
abled him  to  deal  vigorously  with  two  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  most  hampered  bis  prodeceesors.     The  disorder  of  the  pnblio 
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financeB  was  repaired  by  the  repeal  of  &  host  itfoppresuve  and  nse- 
lesa  datieB  aiid  by  the  impositioD  of  an  laeome  Tax.  In  Ireland 
O'CoDDell  was  chained  with  Bedition  and  coovicted,  and  thoagh 
Rubseqnently  released  from  prison  on  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  inflaence  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  reco\'- 
ered.  Peace  was  made  with  Chi&a  by  a  treaty  which  threw  open 
Home  of  its  ports  to  traders  of  all  nations ;  and  in  India  the  disas- 
ter of  Cabal  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  Genei'al  Pollock 
which  penetrated  victorionsly  to  the  capital  of  that  conntry  in 
1842.  The  shock,  however,  to  the  English  power  brongbt  abont 
fresh  stm^^les  for  supremacy  with  the  natives,  and  especially 
with  the  Sikhf,  who  were  cmshed  for  the  time  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon  (1845  and  184a),  and 
the  province  of  Scinde  annexed  to, the  British  dominions. 

Succeasfnl  as  it  proved  itself  abroad,  the  Conservative  Govem- 
meat  enconntered  unexpected  difficulties  at  home.  Fi'om  the  en- 
actment of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1616  a  dispute  had  constantly  gone 
on  between  those  who  advocated  these  and  similar  measures  as 
a  protection  to  native  industry  and  those  who,  viewinp;  them  as 
aimply  laying  a  tax  ou  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, claimed  entire  fieedom  of  trade  with  the  world.  In  1839 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  League  liad  been  formed  to  enforce  the  views 
of  the  advocates  of  free  trade ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  the 
alarm  of  the  farmer  and  landownei's  at  its  action  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  give  so  vigorous  a  support  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
But  thoagh  Feel  entered  office  pledged  to  protective  measures, 
his  own  mind  was  slowly  veering  round  to  a  conviction  of  their 
inexpediency  ;  and  in  1 846  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  of  the  harvest  in  England  forced  him  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws.  The  bill  passed,  but  the  resentment 
of  his  own  party  soon  drove  him  fi-om  office;  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  John  Russell  which  remained 
in  power  till  1862,  The  first  work  of  this  Ministry  was  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  free  trade  into  every  department  of  British  com- 
merce ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  maxim  of  the  League,  to 
"  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dcai-est,"  has  been 
accepted  as  the  law  of  our  commei'cial  policy.  Other  events  were 
few.  The  general  overtlirow  of  the  Continental  monarchs  in  the 
Revolution  of  18*8  found  faint  eclioes  in  a  feeble  rising  in  Ireland 
under  Smith  O'Brien  which  was  easily  snppressed  by  a  few  police- 
men, and  in  a  demonstration  of  the  Chartists  in  London  which 
passed  off  without  further  disiurbance.  A  fresh  war  with  tho 
bikhs  in  1848  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Goojerat  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Punjaub. 

The  long  peace  whiuh  had  t>een  maintained  between  tlie  Eluro- 

Kan  powers  since  the  treaties  of  1815  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
1862  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  displaced  by  a 
short  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  under  Lord  Derby ;  but 
a  union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  Free-Trade  followers  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  restored  them  to  office  in  the  beginning  of  1863.  I^rd 
Aberdeen,  the  head  of  the  new  administration,  was  at  once  com- 
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pelled  to  reeist  the  attempts  of  Russia  to  force  ou  Turkey  a  hu- 
miliating treaty;  aod  in  1854  England  allied  hergelf  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  declared  himself  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Danubiau  Principalities  by  a  Kuseiau 
army.  The  army  was  withdrawn ;  but  in  September  the  allied 
force  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  afler  a  victory  at 
the  river  Alroa  undertook  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Tlie  garrison, 
however,  soon  proved  as  strong  as  the  besiegers,  and  as  fresh  Has- 
aiau  forces  reached  the  Crimea  the  Allies  found  themselves  be- 
sieged in  tlieir  turn.  An  attack  ou  the  English  position  at  Inker- 
mano  on  November  the  5lh  was  repulsed  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
division ;  but  winter  proved  more  terrible  tiian  the  Russian  sword, 
and  the  English  force  wasted  away  with  cold  or  disease.  The 
public  indignation  at  its  suSerin^s  forced  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
from  office  in  the  opening  of  18S5 ;  and  Lord  Falmerston  became 
Premier  with  a  Ministry  which  included  those  members  of  the  last 
administration  who  were  held  to  be  most  in  eai'nest  in  the  prose- 
untion  of  the  war.  After  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  Allies  at  last 
became  mastci's  of  Sebastopol  m  September,  and  Russia,  spent  with 
the  strife,  consented  in  1658  to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The  military 
reputation  of  England  had  fallen  low  during  the  8trugi;le,  and  to 
this  cause  the  matiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Bengal,  which  quick- 
ly followed  in  1857,  may  partly  be  attriouted.  Russian  intrigues, 
Moslem  fanaticism,  resentment  at  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oude  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  a  fanatical  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Hindoos  that  the  English  Government  had  resolved  to  mnkc 
them  Christians  by  forcing  them  to  lose  their  caste,  have  all  been 
assigned  as  causes  of  an  outbreak  which  still  remains  mysteriouB. 
A  mutiny  at  Meerot  in  May,  1867,  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of 
Delhi,  where  the  native  king  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  ofHin- 
doatan,  by  a  fresh  mutiny  and  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Cawn- 
porc,  by  the  rising  of  Oude  and  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now.  The  number  of  English  troops  in  India  was  small,  and  for 
the  moment  all  Eastern  and  Centrsi  Hindostan  seemed  lost ;  but 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjaub  remained  untouched,  and  the 
English  in  Bengal  and  Oude  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  march- 
ed upon  Delhi,  and  in  September  took  the  town  by  storm.  Two 
months  later  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell relieved  Lnoknow,  which  had  been  saved  till  now  by  the  he- 
ruio  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  with  a  handful  of  troops,  and 
cleared  Oude  of  the  mutineers.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  government  of  India,  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  1858  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown;  the  Queen  being 
formally  proclaimed  its  sovereign,  and  the  Governor-General  be- 
coming her  Viceroy. 

The  credit  which  Lord  Palmerston  won  during  the  stru^le 
with  Russia  and  the  Sepoys  was  shaken  by  his  conduct  in  propos- 
ing an  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  conspiracies,  in  1858,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assas»nate  Napoleon  the  Third, 
which  was  believed  to  have  originated  on  English  ground.  The 
violent  language  of  the  French  army  brought  about  a  movement 
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for  the  enlistment  of  a  vo1nnt«er  force,  which  soon  reached  a  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  bu  gi-eat  was  the  irritation  it 
caused  that  the  bill,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  introduced 

deference  to  the  demands  of  France,  was  rejected  by  the  Honse 
of'  Commons,  Lord.  Derby  again  became  Prime  Minister  for  a 
few  months;  but  a  fresh  election  in  18S0  bron^ht  back  Lord  Pal- 
mei-ston,  whose  Ministry  lasted  till  his  di;ath  in  18C6.  At  home 
bia  policy  was  one  of  pure  inaction  ;  and  hia  whole  energy  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  English  nentralitv  in  6ve  great 
strifes  which  distracted  not  only  Europe,  but  the  New  World :  a 
war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1869,  which  ended  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  a  civil  war  in  America,  which  began 
with  the  secession  of  the  Soathem  States  in  1661,  and  ended  fonr 
years  later  in  their  subjugation ;  an  insurrection  of  Poland  in  1 8Q3 ; 
an  attack  of  France  npon  Mexico,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia  upon 
Denmark  in  1864,  The  American  war,  by  its  interference  with 
the  supply  of  cotton,  reduced  Lancashire  to  distress;  while  the  fit- 
ting out  ofpiratical  cruisers  in  English  harbors  in  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  gave  America  just  grounds  for  an  irrita- 
tion which  was  only  allayed  at  a  far  later  time.  Peace,  however, 
was  successfully  preserved;  and  the  policy  of  non-inteiTcntion 
was  pursued  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death  by  his  successor.  Lord 
Russell,  who  remained  nentral  during  the  brief  but  decisive  con- 
flict between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  which  transferred  to  the 
former  the  headship  of  Germany. 

With  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  passed  away  the  policy  of  po- 
litical inaction  which  bad  distinguished  his  rale.  Lord  Russell  had 
long  striven  to  bring  about  a  further  reform  of  Parliament;  and 
in  1806  he  laid  a  bill  for  that  purpose  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  rejection  was  foUowea  by  the  resignation  of  the  Min- 
istry. Lord  Derby,  who  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  found  himself,  how- 
ever, driven  to  introduce,  in  1 887,  a  Reform  Bill  of  a  far  more  sweep- 
ing character  than  that  which  had  failed  in  Lord  Knssell's  handsL 
B^  this  measure,  which  passed  in  August,  1867,  the  borough  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  all  rate-payers,  as  well  as  to  lodgers  occu- 
pying rooms  of  the  annnal  value  of  £10;  the  county  franchise  was 
reduced  to  £12;  thirty-three  members  were  withdrawn  from  En- 
glish boroDghs,  twenty-five  of  whom  wore  transferred  to  English 
counties,  and  the  i-est  assigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Lai^ 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  were  thus  added  to  the  constitu- 
encies; and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  great  measure  was  at  once 
seen  in  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  Parliament  which  assembled 
after  the  new  elections  in  1668.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  become 
Prime  Minister  on  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Derby,  retired  quietly 
on  finding  that  a  Liberal  majority  of  over  one  hnndr^d  membera 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  which  for  the 
first  time  included  every  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  succes- 
sion  of  great  measures  proved  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  new 
administration.     Its  fir»t  work  was  with  Ireland,  whose  chronic 
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(liBContent  it  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  disestablishment  and 
disendawment  of  the  Protestant  Charch  in  1869,  and  by  a  I^id 
Bill  which  establiehed  a  sort  of  tenant-right  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  1870.  The  claims  of  the  Kon-oooformiBts  were  met  iu 
1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church-i-ates,  and  in  1871  by 
the  abolition  of  all  religioiiB  tests  for  admission  to  offices  or  de- 
iirees  in  the  universities.  Important  reforms  were  undertaken  in 
the  management  of  the  navy ;  and  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  array  was  carried  into  enect  after  the  system  of  pro* 
motion  to  its  command  by  pnrcbase  had  been  pnt  aa  end  to.  In 
1870  the  question  of  national  education  was  fuithered  by  a  bill 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  boards  ia  every 
district,  and  for  their  support  by  means  of  local  rates.  In  1871  a 
fresh  step  in  Parliamentary  reform  was  made  by  the  passing  of  a 
measure  which  enabled  the  votes  of  electors  to  be  eiven  in  se- 
er<;t  by  means  of  the  ballot.  The  greatness  and  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  however,  produced  so  rapid  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
constitueQcies  that  on  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  for 
or&;anizing  the  higher  education  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Oladstone  felt  him- 
self forced,  in  1874,  to  consult  public  opinion  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament;  and  the  return  of  a  Conservative  majority  of  near- 
ly seventy  members  was  necessarily  followed  by  his  retirement 
from  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  becoming  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 
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rI«  fur  iadsiicndence,  Itn,  IVu. 

LleiveljTi-Bp-Omirjdd.  hli  Btnig- 

Lljwarch     Heai    •»    Ll'ltra'mte, 

Locke,  Job'n,  hlapoHlleal  leacbliig, 

LolUidTT,  rertral  of,  and  II*  iop- 
prMslon.MO. 
meaning  of  nnme,  1ST. 
■IruEEtfl  of,  in,  tbS. 
later  phaMe  of,  STI~ET4. 
pnilmiliin  uf,  b;  Bkbard  lit  Sec- 


LjrouK,   Wflllata,  removed     from 

Lrtteltuu  Uaiea  Lose  Farllamapt, 
tSL 

Muduy,    Geueral,    hli     itrngele 

■nlOBt  Diindee,Ma. 
UacklBioak,  Sir  J«DW^  bla  cnla- 

mailou  about  Uw  lUM  or  £d- 

nipa  qnder  Boni 


belpa  Id  BUn 
tig^len  Colle 


MrffcntluD  of.  bj  Henry  Ihe 
Fmirtb  utd  llcuirr  the  ^lIUi, 
»TS,«9. 

Btate  at.  In  Heuir  Ibe  SIiUi's 
rBlgn,*8T,  !88. 


etTnto/Oldcoslle'ssiecaCbaon, 

Lolhiin  beeomee  abode  of  Scobrli 

London,  lu  eu-lT  commerce,  a. 
plundered  by  IWdb!,  IS. 
rehitloni  otHormaua  and  Fiench 

to,  ISO. 
Rbsrea  In  the  religions  rcrlvnl  of 

the  iweirih  ceninry,  1*3, 124. 
welcnmea  Slepben,  IW. 
enpporU  blm,  A. 
velcomea  the  barotia,  VH. 
CJtbRll     to     PrDlextantlam    on 

ilUrf*  BCceMlon,  ua. 
to  ajmpatbr  wtlb  tbe  hang  Par- 
lluueDi,l^3-GB«. 
LoDdoa.  JoDD  ot,  a  pnpll  ot  Rocer 

Bacon,  1S9. 
LoBdoDdeRT,  fiHiDdallon  oJ^  Ut, 

el«aaor,eto,M(L 
'---" '"" —    ^abop  of 


ndoDderrr,  Tonut 
Isgaor.eiMM. 
onECbami^  wtllli 

Olho  and  RIcbi      ,  . 
LoDEliiDd,  WilUam,  hla  hlatinj,  M», 

(■ealaoi^lTaan 
Lonla  Pblllppe,  W8. 
Lnddllee,  rlou  oC  T«i 
LnnevlllB,  treaty  o^ '. . . . 
Lntber,  Us  cbange  oF  aitHnde,  SSI. 
bli  relation  to  Ibe  Revlra]o/Let> 


aifileSTT^nhik 

Bible,  »T. 
Lndlnvf.  aenernl,  bis  ebare  Id  tbe 

coiiqnest  of  Inland,  ATI. 
Lottrel),  Colonel,  T38. 
Lydgale.bts  cbaiacter  u  a  poat,IOG. 


HairTodor  act  aifda  br  Edwud, 

bar  marriage,  ib. 
ber  coaran  at  lb< 

sm. 

htf  pollcj,  Jlft 
dlsojnieut  with  bar  nile,3Tl. 
ber  di»lb.  STO. 
Hirv  Htuirt,  bur  binb,  efl«et*  oC 

her  clalma,  A. 

her  manliige  and  lu  eSMta,  StO- 


Haiger,  ArehlilshoBof  Ronen,  10*. 
Maljilgfai  belps  to  round  rentable 

pSTsIology,  B9T. 
Ualta,  treaiineut  uf,  br  England, 

IT9.J9D. 
Ubu  conqoered  by  Kndwine.M. 
Uaucbeaier,  Its  l\n7iaui  in  1I4B, 

Uanchealer,  Earl  of  leada  Patlla- 

Cromwell  qnarrela  wItb,ltS3{  Ht 

RlfD  CromnelL  I 

Mandeillie,  Lord,  a  leader  of  tbe 

l<r«bylerianB,a39.  I 

Manny,  Waller  de,  SM,  MS. 
UannC  •  royal  biroriie  of  Henry 

ibeTbird,  17i. 
llDstea,  bDmlne  oC  by  Wllllsm  tbe 

Firai,llT. 
UantoD.bla  acbeine  of  Pmteatitnt 

Uanncbsl  Karl  wflllam,  ble  pow-  ' 
>r  on  deiih  or  Jubn,  IH,  1M. 

Hantschal,  Earl  Rlcbard,  hi*  re- 
alBUtncB  lo  Henry,  109.  i 

Marpirel  of  Aujon,  Tier  miUTlaa*,  I 

MarlboronBb,  Dnke  of.  hitexplalu  ' 
in  Ireland.  (iTO.  1 

bla   plots   agalnat  William  (ba 
Third.  Oil 

080,(181. 
bLi  rlae  in  power  onder  Anne, 

wini  Blenheim,  086,  «9«. 


acks  «  Ibc  llb- 


MuHV    nade    Dout    of    Chrlit 

Chureh.me. 
llatllda  of  Plandera,  her  wieirlaEc. 

dlBpnta  abont  it  with  the  Pope, 

Matilda,  vllb  of  Henry  the  Flrei. 

Mand,  beory't  daarhter,  lored  by 

him,  las. 
her  alniBRlft  with  Btepheo.  in. 
Maurice,  Prince,  tale  Miccesett  iu 

DoTonsbire,  SB. 
HanrltluB  takes  the  plan  orMnlirer 

as  Arthblataop  of  Bonen,  IM. 
Xtj,  bis  aeconat  of  the  auvcities 

of  tbe  Irish,  B». 
Map-ftittr,  tbe,  Ita  Toyase,  4tT. 
Msyue,  Catbbert,  eiecnlTon  nf,  41 1. 
Hswrlo,   Cardinal,  his     alliaiKS 

with  Cromwell,  SIB. 
Hedida,  Catherine  de,  ber  posltleu 

In  France,  414. 
Medlpa-Sldoiii*  leads  llMArmnSn, 

4°n. 


I>«.Monlfort,  IIB. 
Marshall,  a  Frvebylerlan  mlniater, 

en.    - 

Marston,  a  aacceuor  of  Shukapon, 

484. 
Harelon  Moor ;  an  BRtllea. 
Martyn.  Henry,  W3, 064. 
Martin  Marpniaie,  40i. 
Martin,  a  Fajial  legate  drlren  from 

England.  ITO. 
Manyr*!  tt  Latimer, Taylor, Rid- 

Hartyrl  Peier,  IiurulD)[     ot     bla 


Melbanme,  Lord,  bis  nlnlUiT,  .OS. 
MellilDS,  Bishop  of  lAi>di>n,Bi. 
HelTllle,  bi>  treatment  ot  Jumce 

lhetlrat,61». 
Merela,  colonhatloi  or,  ai. 

Psessism  of  ST. 

•bakee  off  tbe  oveilordahhi  ol 
Xorthnmbrla,  O. 

Chod'a  tnlaskin  to,  W. 

ila  cnnqneau  in  time  of  Fetid!i, 

elTect  on,  of  Tbeodorrt  arrengo- 

mentM)*. 
great  priigreaa  of  In  lntu»  part 

Drreventbeentarj.AT.SS. 
lite  of,  efler  fall  of  Nonitnmbrlt 

TD-n. 
power  or,  gpdet  Oifa,  T4--T& 
lu  tall,  Tt. 
vlciorlea    oier    Ditnea    under 

Atbelred,  S4. 
IU  ralationa  to  ffales,  134, 1% 
Mare.s  Fiancia,  "Wlt'aTreaaBry,- 


Uiddlelon  aa  ioceesstM'  ot  Staaka- 

UldSkTAnglieb;  «■  B«e1t«b,  thek 

■euleinaun  lu.  Erluiln. 


tllEtillesn  elKtlDni  *M  Wllkn, 

MUlon,  Jah'u,  HI* 

his  early  carter,  n*. 
Hi  flnl  piMme,  MS,  El 
his  "  Lrcldu,"  »18. 


Honk,  Qeneral,  isdncci  tlM  Hlgh- 


blH  prtwnH  UiEuugh  It 


bla     Tnaurrectlaii,    dfGuC,    and 

dsatb,  CM,  M». 
Moore,  Blr  John,  his  career  la  Port- 

■KBl.  TU,  IS5. 
Montacute  bnleeed,  111. 
UoQiaxd,  his  ■ermoni  before  Fu- 

HoQlBKn,  made  Sari  of  Sandwicb 

bT  Cbarlei  the  Second,  Kt. 
UonUgn,  ■  member  o[  Whig  Jon- 
become*  Cbancellut  of  Szcbeq- 

bli  dusDClil  r«K>^n^  lb. 
driven  from  oflce,  n§, 
Vonulgne,  point  uf  ■Imllartl;  be- 
tween   bint    *nd    Shnlispare, 

ue. 

Mntucalm,  General.  TM,  T15. 
MoDleigle,  Lord,  Ibe  letter  la,  4T0. 
MonleequlHU,  bla  ecconnt  of  retlg- 


Honlfdri.  Simon  de,  bie  relntli 
to  the  Bonian  Chorcli,  IIL 
the  King'!  ftar  or  blm,  ITS. 
Ilia  career  la  Gueodt,  IT*. 
bli  ahare  lb  the  PruTlilona  of 

Oxford,  in.  178. 
hla  Bleve  of  Dover,  irS. 
IliereBtofhl.eareer.lT»-l! 
his  admliatlun  for  Edwar 

Fiiataos. 

UonrtpmeiT.  mlnlater  of  William, 

recelveagrantaof  munora,!^. 
Moutrose,  &>rl  of,  hie  deKrilou  of 

Gbarles  the  71rsl,  SSa. 
defeats  Aivjle,(l+*,  0*8. 
l[uravlana,W«alei'a  ralatlona  nrltb, 


Uore^ra. 


of  Blblea  In  England, 

elhct  of  hn  wrtllnB,  TIIL 
More,  Sir  The  -'     ■■ 

Vetpncei, 
bla  ctaaractsr.  U8i 


Uore,  Blr  Tbomaa,  hia  tvlDloii  of 

Ciilet'a  aehool,  3X3. 
bli  rareer,  SSN-SH. 
bla  "  Utopia,"  SIT-SBO. 

hlaopiuloB  urWoIaej,m. 


Indueuce  uf  bla  doctrlnee,  KM. 

orkere  of  Northombria,iupporta 
Sudgar  tbe  ^ibBlInt:,  IIV. 

reduced  to  aDbmlaaluu  bj  Wil- 
liam, 111. 

a,  Robert,  a  bolanist,  NT. 


Monlmi 

the  Laueaslrli 


■    l^J 


Wentwurlb,  N 
icnvbrnv,    Itoger,    mwaraea     or 

Wllium  tlie  FInt  viUb  graDia 

or  lands,!  IS. 
owbray,  Burl    of    North  qmljei^ 

land,  captored  by  RIlfu^  IIB. 
arra;,  Karl  of,  lea&  [be  Lurda  of 


NArouon:  an  BaDapane. 
Nelaon,  Admlrali  aeaBattlea,  ^le- 

Newcnstle,  Duke  ot  hIa  Ignorance 
of  tbe  Inuigaea  ufAasiriaand 
Rassli,  lib. 
hia  lucanacIlT,  Tl(. 
hia  corrupUou,  11T. 
bis  qnarrel  with  Put,  130. 

Newlon,  Sir  Isaac,  bl*  work.nST. 

Newton,  Ibe  Bvangellcnl,  TIU. 

NimeKnen,  Treatj  of,  SSI. 

Nou-cunI>irailBts,  eOect  on,  of  the 
fit.  Bartholomew's  Day  of  IM^ 
WT,  SOS:  M)  Preabjleiiaiif, 
H elbodlita,  Qnakera. 

Norfaik,  Earl  at  rebels  aniinac 
Wininm  the  First,  lis ;  «■  alio 

NarfolXSnke  ol,  bla  ahare  In  lleu- 

rr  tbe  Eighth's  dlTorce,  Mi. 

arreita  Thames  Cromveil,  US. 

bl*  eipectallona  from  the  Em- 

Norn^lk,  'DokB     ot  hie     tnaaon 

■galnat  KllEal<elb,  SW. 
Norfiilk,  Dnke  of,  lila  answer  to 


NormaudT  described,  100, 101. 

condition  of,  DDder  Wlllinm.  1IM. 
canqne!.!  of,  bj  Henry  (he  Fifth, 

Normao a,  settlement  of,  In  France, 


craeltlea  ot  James  the  SecoDd, 


stirred  np  bj  Cllve  to  Inqnln 

hlarealgnatlon.Tfa. 

lie  effect,  (ft. 

Iilj  coalition  with  Fox.  IBl ;  m 


North  ullenon ;  a«  Batllea. 

Nontaamplon,  TrealT  of,  Oi. 

Northamutou.  John  of,  ili. 

Nunbomterland,  Sail  ot.  In  Henrr 
the  Fuarlh^  raiitn,  his  rUlug 
and  that  ot  hli  son,  K». 
In  Benrr  tbe  Elgbtb'a  rslgn,  re- 

Nortbombertapd,  Duke  ot,  his  ek> 

lamlierland,  Eul  of,  rebeli 

;ainst  E)lu,tietb,IM. 


Its  foil,  ID. 

Its  auarchr  after  Its  fall,  Ji;  —a 

also     ^theirrllb,  jSthelbert, 

Eadwloe,    Cntbtiert,    Uewald, 

Oawl,  Wbltbr,  Bnda,  CtedmOD. 

TToiwicb,  separate  French  colony 

ln,li). 
Nothsim,  hla  usUtanoe  to  Bsda, 
NaltlughaRi,  Lord,  his  oppoaltkia 

Notllnghsm.  ^a«  ot  IS. 
Nowell,  Dean,  Elizabeth's   treat- 
ment of  him,  SS*. 
Hoy,  hia  rerlTal  uf  shlp-mmey, 

Oatbs,  Trrcs,  hla  plot,  OSl-SBt. 

O'Brien,  Smitli,  hia  Inaurrecllon, 

Occleve  as  a  poet,  SOS. 

Ockham,  Wliriam  of,  hla  tank  as  a 

school-man.  Hi. 
hla  effect  on  W/clif,— 
O'ConuetL  DanIsC  hla 

CathcillcEi '- 


•gltsll™  G» 
,,«iion,jsa. 

bl>  "Bepell"  agilatloD.'lM. 
his  arrctl,  BOO. 
Oda^Aich  blahoK  makes  peace  with 

Odo  of  Bfiye[ix  left  In  charge  of  En- 
gland, r" 


hlaly 


y,11S,il 


warded  by  a  grant  of  ooDor^ 

rebel*  against  William,  110. 
hl.arreft,rt. 
rebels  again  at  Il^^n^  111. 
Oira,klngorMercla,  hla  rale. T4-T<. 
bis  reratlona  with  Charlea  (he 

Oglethorpe,  General,  finmda  QMt- 

lrta.Ii«. 
OldcnslKSlrJobmtM. 
O'NeilK  the,  *«,  «0. 
Orangemen,  tbelr  cruelties  In  Ir«- 

land,;TS. 
Orderlcua  Vltnlia,aa  in  inthoiity, 

100, 109, 110. 
Orleana.  Dnke  of,  hia  Intilgnea  ia 

Francr,  ISO. 
Orleana,  ale^e  of;  *«  Joan  of  Arc 
Ormond  Invitee  Charlea  the  First 

made   Dnke    and    Steward    by 


OwBld,  EIdz  of  Northnmbrio,  EI. 
cDllg  mlMToaarle*  aalo  Honb- 

anibria.es. 
Bflect  at  bta  vtcCorle*.  d 
Oi»l,  Einc  arNaithnnbrll.BO. 
eflCct  arhla  vlcloilet,  «4. 
preside*  at  [ha  STood  ol  Whltbr, 
M,«. 
Otbo,  Ihe  Emparor,  hla   illlHiice 

irlth  JiibQ  U  Bua*ln«^  lAl. 
Otho,  Ihs  Piipsl  lezalA  ITO. 
tixTard,  tnadictl  ecboul  or  Jem  tt, 

MiLlldo'e  eKilM  Itota,  ]U. 
OifUrd.UulTarallT  ot  lu  eulj  bla- 
torj,  lE- 

dvKiiptii 

VotxatDt  mi  Outimt  coras  to, 
after  dlvlaitma  at  Faria,  IN. 

ChancsUur  of,  hta  poaltton  la  tbe 
Ihlneeuth  can  la  17, 161. 

tikMplBce  of  Ualranitj  ofPnr- 

PnjYtBlooaor.in-lTB. 
Ihe  ceatre  of  Lollirdrr,  9BI. 
degeaerKcr  of  learning  at.  Id  (be 

afteantta  canlarr,  SOl. 
lU  ten)  fur  Charleg  ilia  Pint,  CU. 
Ontari,  "— '   -'  " ■■■-  —- 


Uanrj  II 
aac  of^bln 


le  Kumau  Calholic, 


lu  repntsllon  mnafeired  lo 

ttiri,  wn. 
trwtment  ot,  la  Cranmsr'a 


Paris,  cUy  of,  rules  Fnnce  In  ITK 

787. 
Parish,  oricin  of,  GO. 
Piurker,  Mnrlhew,  inAds  Arcbbieb- 

op  i>rCHiiierlinr7,aSS. 

his  cflfct  on  tbe  clargj,  O. 

bis  enfiirceiMDC  of  uniform Itj, 

Pntksr.thaRnmnnCalhollcprwl-    1 

Pari  I  amenta,  rise  of,  Ml.  l»i-m.      1 
poaltlnn  ar,  ta  time  ol  Edward    1 


"ine   unin^an   ParllBmaal"  In 
Edlubarsh,  «1«. 

reporta  of  aebsles  In  tbam,  Tsa. 

oflrelsiid;  w  Iivlsud. 

Acts  of  ;aM  Statutes. 
ratBoiiB,tbB  Jeaall,4lt. 
Putou,  letters  of,  SOT. 
Pslerson   soHefls  Kbamn  of  ■ 

Patrick,  bis  rals^uu   to  Ireland, 

"Pslrlots,"  the,  oppoea  Walpole, ' 

Psuliust  gott  to  NnnhnmbHs,  DB. 

bis  convankia  of  Esdwlna,  U. 

his  aighl  from  Nortbombria,  ST. 
Pesasniry,  tevoU   of;   mt  Tjler, 

cosdlllna  at  Id  nrly  timoi.  SW), 
Ilrst  alleradona  In  I  heir  coudl- 

tloD,  (61,  Hli. 
tbeir  Btraggle  la  atlala  ■  blcher 

conditio  11.  ail,  HS. 
effect  OD  them  of  Stiuitea  of  La- 
John  Ball  preacbCB  to  Ibom ;  ta 

itminrlea    oC  after 
,       .         \  ill,  tTi. 
Pecktaam,  Archblabop,  his  repnU- 


Ball.Juh 


r,lT4. 


■eel.  Sir  Itobert,  auppnrts  the  V 
llDHton  Miulntrr,  T3S. 

becomes  Prime  UlDliter,  O. 

his  policy  »1        ■  ■     " 

^Ihams,  the.  1 


traeled  wllb  Wul- 
Is  rise,  TIL 


Peacrlche,  R 
relgi    — 


.  Richard, 
of  Edwa 


rejgn  of  Edward  the  Third, 

Pends,  hla  ttnijnile  nzalnal  Norlh- 

nmbria,  BT,  ^,  00. 
Fenn,W11l!flin,  coloiiiiea  PennaTl- 

vsnls,  rat. 
Pcpys,  hla  account  nf  the  chsnM 

of  reellnc;  townrd  Cromnall  lu 


is. 

bis  miinlDu 

of  iha  THple  ai 
of  Bhsfteelinr;,! 

If  Inlster,  TSb 
his  rmlstiiDce  u 


Chatlee  the  Sec- 


Phlllp  tbe  Sacond  ot  SladD,  his 
maniai^ ;  an  Hirj. 

poreolTea  bopelnsneas  of  pane- 

cnllon  In  England,  »7*. 
puiilEd   Bt   Ellubeth'*    poner, 

Ktlabetb-a  HH  oi;  SSI. 

hie  cbSTSdcr  as  a  sUiamsn,  41). 
Philips,  Sir  Robert,  bis  apFcchea 

against  Charlee  tbe  Pint,  tSI. 
PlMs,Vhe,«. 

tbelrleunewltb  the  Britons, «. 

their  defeat  bj  the  Eu;:llib,  W. 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  virions  of, 

"  Plleri'inaire  of  Omce."  US. 
Pllulli,  cnuferanca  oi;  TM. 
PItl,  WiiiiBin,  Ihe  elder  lead)  tb* 
^BoT^"IM. 
bis  career  lu  offlce^  ns-TIl. 
effects  of  It^  ISO. 

effects  of  bis  oatlstaaee  to  Fred- 
erick, TSS. 
George  the  BacDnd>s  dldike  of 

him.  Its. 
hla  fall.  tsn. 

to  office,  Tas, 

Ltbsm,EBil 

PltCwilUnm,  (he  yoon™-,  hla  Brst 
appearauce  In  pHrltameuI,  !B0. 
movea  tit  Pariianieuiiu'jieform, 


blntreatmeutoF  Warren  Baati  n  gs, 

compared  trttb-Wfllpole,  VU. 
bin  answer  to  Foi  abnni  his  pol- 
icy toward  France,  7M. 

hlB  aDDDcisI  policj,  T&i-TBT. 


his  Httllnde  abual  lb*  ili 
about  the  regene]^  161. 

aboatPraaBia,Taa,  TSl. 
his  hopes  from  Frauce,TdL 
hli  opposition  to  narkf,  TS! 
pupporta  FuT'B  Libel  Bill,  Ti 
de^eau  plots  of  tbe  French 

l[rniilMM,7M. 
strureloB  farpence,  Til",  TOS. 
his  chniige  of  policy,  73^ 


itlob  Bnd 


a  with  Ireland,  TT>- 


claims  (it  to  regnlalB  sooceMlon 
after  fnll  of  Uenrj  the  Sixth, 
S«T. 

importance  of,  oader  Kdirard  tbe 
Fonrlh,  BOg. 

Ihelr  relations  with  Ihe  Tadors, 

tbeir  feel  1  ng  aban  t  Protealantlsm , 
sm.m. 
Ir  etmngU  agaloM  James  tbe 


|""bfWnlfBre,'_.. 

'     bnmad  by  IMnes,  TV.  ' 

Paters,  Hugh,  his  JntUllcallDii   ot 
Pride'TPiirga.BB*.  1 

Petition  Millenary,  *n.  j 


his  d^Bt?,;si 


Pevenwy,  WlUism  land*  at,  101 
Philip  Augustns,  hla  relatlnna  w. 

bla  effect  ou  Arthnr'i  cause,  H 


Planingeuet,  origlu  of  the  uame, 

I  Poeglo,  fats  Tiew  of  Entllsb  Htem- 

Poland,  relsllon  of,  la  Protaalsnt- 
•  I         l«m,4M. 

I     dWlflonsof,  T«n,Toa. 
.  ;  PoIe,UlcbseldBla,EarlofSDflu1k. 

Pole  Reginald,  bis  rlew  of  ITaDTT 
I  the  Eighth's  ctasrocler,  31S. 

hta  adice  to  Wotoer,  BU, 
I     made  Cnrdlnalf  StU* 


Pal]oGk,OsiienLhIi  Aff^bu  txae- 
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